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Editorial  Notes 


The  New 
Minister  of 
Education  for 
Ontario. 


In  any  mention  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  H.J. 
Cody  as  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  using  the  well-worn  expression, 
'the  office  sought  the  man'.  In  this  case  that 
phrase  is  most  appropriate.  Faced  with  the 
necessity  of  filling  a  vacancy  in  that  department  which,  to  the  teaching 
profession  at  least,  is  the  most  important  in  the  government,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  looked  for  an  outstanding  man,  one  possessing  the 

necessary  qualifications  for  a  most 
difficult  office.  His  choice  was  the 
rectorofSt.  Paul's  Church,  Toronto. 
But  he  did  not  call  to  his  Cabinet 
a  clerg>'man  merely — he  called  an 
educationist. 

Henry  John  Cody  was  born  in 
Embro,  Ontario,  on  the  sixth  of 
December,  1868.  For  his  secondary 
education  he  attended  Gait  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  matriculated 
into  the  University  of  Toronto. 
In  1889  he  graduated  with  the  gold 
medal  in  classics-,  and  first  class 
honours  in  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy and  civil  polity.  His  con- 
nection with  education  has  been 
an  intimate  one;  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor in  WycliiTe  College,  lecturer 
in  Latin  and  examiner  in  classics 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  In 
1905  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  report 
on  che  University  of  Toronto.  He  has  been  honoured  with  the  degrees 
of  D.D.  and  LL.D.    Teachers  and  others  are  wont  to  sa\-  that  the  boy 
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who  is  cxcfpt  ionally  1  )rilliant  in  his  school  career  isnever  heard  of  in  hisadult 
life.  Wlicn  a  discussion  ariseson  this  subject,  Dr.  Cody  is  almost  always 
nu-nli(mrfl,  among  others,  as  '  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule'. 

( )f  tlu'  jjcncral  trend  of  his  policy  as  Cabinet  Minister  much  is  already 
known,  although  he  was  appointed  only  on  May  23rd  of  this  year.  He 
l)flie\rs  strongly  in  the  vitalizing  power  of  the  teacher.  To  him  teaching 
is  not  nieruly  the  imparting  of  information;  teaching  reaches  its  culmin- 
ati(»n  when  it  inspires  the  pupil  with  the  highest  ideals,  when  it  so 
moulds  character  that  boys  and  girls  are  impelled  to  strive  to  realize  the 
\er\'  Ix-st  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  new  Minister  realizes  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  has  not  been 
as  widely  appreciated  as  it  should  be;  that  the  status  of  the  profession 
must  be  raised;  that  teachers  must  receive  better  salaries;  that  the  school 
is  the  supreme  educational  medium ;  that  there  is  need  for  greater  educa- 
tional efficiency  in  rural  schools.  Knowing  that  all  people  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Minister 
invites  healthy,  constructive  criticism.  In  order  to  see  educational 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teachers  and  the  trustees  he  pro- 
poses to  \isit  the  schools  of  the  Province  and  to  meet  his  co-workers  in 
every  department  of  school  activity.  Industrial  and  technical  educa- 
ti(m,  all  the  'newer'  forms  of  education,  are  to  have  their  full  share  of 
attention.  He  has  said  that  'democracy  will  not  be  safe  for  the  world 
imtil  it  has  been  made  honest  and  intelligent.' 

Of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  the  teachers  of  Ontario 
will  expect  much  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  And  may  he  not 
expect  much  of  them  ?  He  is  described  as  a  tolerant  man,  an  'approach- 
able' man,  'eminent  as  a  scholar,  successful  as  an  educationist  and 
preacher,  of  tireless  energy  as  a  worker  and  organizer,  and  of  universal 
acceptability  socially  and  among  thoughtful  people'. 

One  who  has  known  the  new  Minister  well  for  many  years  writes 
of  him  to  The  School  as  follows: 

"  l\\v  men  come  to  high  office  in  a  democracy  as  well  equipped  as 
Dr.  Cody.  Ontario  has  had  no  Minister  of  Education  with  qualifica- 
tions so  varied  and  so  appropriate.  He  is  a  graduate — a  very  distin- 
guished graduate — of  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  the  Province,  and 
of  ilu-  Provincial  University.  In  High  School  and  University  his  aca- 
demic interests  were  almost  as  wide  as  the  academic  courses  of  his  day 
and  cmbrared  mathematics  and  English,  classics  and  modern  languages, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  history.  He  was  a  teacher — a  very 
successful  teacher — in  turn,  in  a  great  residential  school  for  boys,  in 
colleges  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  in  one  of  the  fore- 
most pulpits  in  Canada.  In  his  notable  work  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
'I'oronto,  he  has  never  lost  contact  with  education.     As  member  of  the 
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Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and,  later,  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, and  as  member  of  the  Commission  which  reorganized  that  Univer- 
sity, he  knows  the  University  question  of  Ontario  as  no  Minister  of 
F3ducation  before  him  could  know  it.  He  has  travelled  much  among 
schools  and  schoolmen.  No  citizen  of  Ontario  has  spoken  more 
frequently  than  he,  or  more  acceptably,  at  schf)ol  commencements  or 
Teachers'  Institutes.  For  twenty  years  ho  has  been  a  leader  in  all 
movements,  patriotic,  religious,  social,  philanthropic,  and  scientific, 
which  mean  so  much  for  education. 

"Dr.  Cody  has  other  qualifications,  less  professional  and  probably 
more  fundamental,  for  the  new  post.  He  has  high  ideals  of  public  service. 
In  response  to  these  ideals  he  has  consented  to  'do  his  bit'  in  these 
anxious  times  by  assuming  the  new  and  heavy  burdens  of  the  Education 
Office.  He  has  administrati\-e  ability  of  a  high  order,  as  witness  the 
success  of  his  great  work  in  St.  Paul's  Church. 

"And  he  has  a  rare  gift  of  convincing  speech.  Ontario  does  not  need 
more  school  laws.  She  has  enough  and  to  spare.  She  does  not  need  more 
educational  counsel.  Her  present  sta.fi  of  experts  is  unexcelled.  But  the 
Ontario  citizen  needs  to  be  converted  to  such  a  belief  in  education  as  will 
erect  schools,  provide  equipment,  improve  attendance,  pay  teachers. 

"To  efifect  this  conversion  is  the  first  and  greatest  task  of  the  Minister 
of  Education.  With  his  gift  of  convincing  speech  Dr.  Cody  will  succeed 
in  this  task  if  success  is,  humanly  speaking,  possible." 

-._,-_,  In  his  thirteen  vearsas  Minister  of  Education 

Dr.  R.  A.  Pyne.         ^^     ^^        ,     ,  '  ,         ,         ,  ,      ,•  i    i 

Dr.  Pyne  had  a  great  work  to  do  and  he  did  that 

work  well.  The  years  of  his  service  were  years  of  reconstruction  and  ex- 
pansion. The  educational  system  which  had  been  inherited  from  Ryerson 
could  not  bear  the  burdens  of  the  present  day.  More  money  was  needed, 
more  buildings  and  better  equipment,  more  subjects  and  better  teachers. 
Dr.  Pyne's  administration  met  these  needs  with  marked  sviccess.  The 
educational  expenditures  of  Ontario  trebled  during  his  period  in  office. 
Every  important  urban  centre  rebuilt  or  enlarged  its  schools.  New 
subjects  (agriculture,  the  applied  arts,  manual  training,  household 
science,  art)  and  new  schools  (High,  Continuation,  Commercial,  or 
Technical)  brought  advanced  and  practical  instruction  within  reach  of 
almost  every  citizen.  The  untrained  teacher  disappeared  and  with  the 
institution  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  and  the  expansion  in  school 
revenues  the  underpaid  teacher  made  ready  to  disappear.  In  no  small 
measure  the  credit  for  all  this  is  Dr.  Pyne's.  He  knew  how  to  choose 
expert  advisers  and,  having  chosen,  he  knew  how  to  value  their  advice. 
In  his  day  and  with  his  support,  the  expert  reigned  in  Ontario 
education. 
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Casual  conversation  with  teachers  reveals  the 
Entrance  "  j-,^^^.  ^.j^^^  j^^  Ontario  (surely  not  in  any  other  Pro- 

History,  vince!)  there  are  some  members  of  the  profession 

who  occasional! >■  fail  to  read  the  Departmental  circulars  which  are  issued 
for  their  instruction  and  guidance.  Circulars  may  at  times  contain  un- 
welcome injunctions  but  many  of  them  carry  information  that  shpuld 
greatly  cheer  the  recipients.  And  yet  as  much  difficulty  may  be  experi- 
enced in  making  this  pleasing  news  known  to  everyone  concerned  a& 
lawyers  sometimes  experience  in  finding  the  heirs  to  a  baronetcy.  But 
why  discuss  this  failing  further?  Perhaps  the  delinquents  will  not  even 
read  this  note! 

To  all  teachers  of  Fourth  Book  classes  a  recent  circular,  The  Course 
in  History  for  the  Junior  School  Entrance  Examination,  will  be  of  very 
special  interest.  This  circular  has  been  issued  because,  as  everyone 
knows  or  should  know,  a  Departmental  paper  in  history  is  to  form  part 
of  the  '  Entrance '  examination  in  1919.  In  the  circular  a  definite  outline 
of  the  course  in  this  subject  is  given — the  periods  and  topics,  the  dates 
that  must  be  learned  (and  they  are  few),  the  sections  of  the  text-books  in 
which  the  topics  and  sub-topics  are  dealt  with,  a  list  of  books  suitable 
for  the  school  library  and  for  the  teacher's  use  in  preparing  lessons,  and 
an  introduction  containing  some  general  directions  in  method.  And  the 
course  is  a  short  one.  \Vhile  the  text-books  contain  587  pages  of  reading 
matter  exclusive  of  indexes,  etc.,  a  total  of  only  237  of  these  pages  is 
assigned  for  study.  (The  pupils  in  the  Entrance  class  will  be  able  to 
calculate  that  this  is  approximately  40%).  Surely  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum has  been  found! 

To  the  biographies  of  prominent  men  and  women,  to  "current 
events",  to  civics,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  available  time  is  to  be  de\T)ted. 
Many  topics  that  were  classroom  favourites  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years 
ago  because  they  lent  themselves  so  well  to  note-taking  and  to  inter- 
minable memory  drill  have  no  place  in  this  outline;  but  the  great  move- 
ments, the  stages  of  development  in  the  nation's  progress,  receive  due 
attention.  To  include  all  that  is  essential  at  this  stage  of  the  Public 
School  course,  to  exclude  everything  that  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with, 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  aim  throughout.  And  for  such  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  amount  of  material  the  teachers  concerned  will  be  grateful. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  omitting 
some  topics  and  of  including  some  others;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  revision 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  provide  the  most  suitable 
course  of  study  possible. 

Than  history  there  is,  in  these  stirring  times,  no  more  important  sub- 
ject on  the  curriculum.    If  teachers  who  have  been  addicted  to  the  text- 
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book  method  or  the  note-taking  method,  will  abandon  these  and  will 
strive  to  make  each  lesson  in  history  as  interesting  as  a  story  of  adven- 
ture, there  will  be  no  distaste  for  the  subject  and  improved  results  will 
be  immediately  apparent.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  the 
circular,  after  outlining  the  aims  of  history  teaching  and  the  methods 
best  adapted  for  the  realization  of  these  aims,  states  that  "the  Depart- 
mental examiner  and  the  High  School  Entrance  Board  will  assume  that 
the  candidates  have  been  trained  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
directions". 

Another  circular,  just  issued,  affects  the  course  in  history  in  all  classes 
and  forms  of  the  Public  and  High  Schools.  This  is  The  War  and  the 
Schools  which  has  been  revised  for  the  school  year,  1918-19.  Teachers 
should  not  overlook  the  italicized  note  in  this  circular  which  states  that 
examination  papers  in  history-  in  1919  will  contain  no  questions  on 
events  of  the  war  subsequent  to  December  31st,  1918.  This  provision  will 
be  welcomed. 

The  Problem  of  ^^^  education  of  those  children  who  come  from 

The  Non-  homes  in  which  English  is  not  spoken  has  been  for 

English.  -        some  years  a  vital  problem  in  Western  Canada.   In 

the  cities  and  larger  towns,  perhaps  even  in  some 
rural  districts,  of  the  central  and  eastern  parts  the  same  problem  is  or  will 
be  encountered.  These  children  of  comparatively  'recent  immigrants 
must  bo  assimilated — must  be  made  Canadians. 

Many  teachers  have  had  and  are  having  a  share  in  solving  this 
national  problem ;  some  have  published  their  experiences  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Yorkton 
district,  Saskatchewan,  in  his  book,  The  Education  of  the  Neiv- Canadian 
(J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto),  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  the  teacher's 
work  among  the  'foreigners'  of  his  Province. 

Charles  H.  Paull,  M.A.,  of  Harvard  University,.attacks  the  problem 
from  another  angle.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  Solvay  Process  Com- 
pany of  S>Tacuse  to  -make  a  survey  and  to  report  on  the  best  means  of 
educatmg  the  'foreigners'  employed  in  the  company's  factories.  The 
result  of  his  labours,  a  booklet  entitled  Americauization:  a  discussion 
of  present  conditions  with  recommendations  for  the  teaching  of  Non-Ameri- 
canz.  is  a  most  comprehensive  statement  of  the  situation  and  contains 
a  number  of  suggestions  to  employers  of  '  foreign '  labour. 

Of  another  phase,  the  missionary  or  the  national  service  phase  Miss 
Frances  L.  Ormond,  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  writes  in  this  issue  under  the 
headmg,  National  Service  in  the  Non-English  School.  Her  contribution  to 
the  discussion  will  repay  careful  perusal. 
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.  A  reader  of  The  School  writes  to  this  office  as 

,  toUows:  "The  Ontario  Historical  Society  deserves 

Historical  .i.u       ^j  ^r  ^ir,- 

.  the  interest  and  support  of  every  teacher  of  history 

in  the  Province.       Its  specified  objects  are  mainly, 

"  the  collection,  presers^ation,  exhibition,  and  publication  of  materials  for 

the  study  of  history,  especially  the  history  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada". 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects  it  issues  each  year  a  compilation  of  records 

containing  articles  by  writers  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  some 

topic  of  historical  interest.    In  a  recent  volume  of  these  records — a  book 

of  200  pages  which  members  receive  free — there  appeared  papers  relating 

to  Lamb  ton  County,  Bruce  County,  the  Ottawa  Valley,  the  Town  of 

Brockxille,  the  City  of  Kingston,  the  Indians  of  Ontario,  Chief  Brant,  the 

War  of  1812,  and  feudalism  in  Upper  Canada.    Such  facts  and  stories  as 

these  might  well  be  used  to  make  real  and  vivid  history  lessons  which 

would  otherwise  be  dull  and  uninteresting.     The  secretary-treasurer  is 

A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Normal  School  Building,  Toronto.     The  annual 

membership  fee' is  one  dollar". 

p         .  How  often  the  ordinary  ratepayer's,  even  the 

J  ,        ,  ordinary  trustee's,  lack  of  interest  in  education,  and 

P  .  its  problems  is  deplored!    And  yet  can  the  blame 

for  this  lack  of  interest  be  laid  entirely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ra1:epayer  or  the  trustee?  Are  educationists  doing  much 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  average  citizen? 

Unless  this  office  is  misinformed,  or  is  overlooked  in  the  distribution, 
the  annual  reports  that  county  inspectors  make  to  county  councils  are 
very,  very  rarely  printed.  One  such  printed  report,  that  of  Inspector  J. 
E.  Benson,  M.A.,  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Council  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  It  makes  interesting  and  instructive  reading.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  the  tremendously  important  work  of  the  rural 
schools,  progress  in  elementary  agriculture,  school  fairs,  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, experience,  and  salaries,  ages  of  pupils,  examinations  and  promo- 
tions, patriotic  work,  accommodations,  character  of  the  teaching,  are  all 
carefully  described. 

It  such  reports  were  printed  and  distributed  in  every  county  or  dis- 
trict, would  the  interest  in  education  be  increased?  Would,  the  ratepayers 
read  them?  Can  county  councils,  generally,  be  persuaded  to  beai"  the 
expense  f)f  printing  them? 


"Mamma,  can  mc  and  Tommy  have  some  cake?"  asked  little  Ruth. 

"Not  unless  you  ask  grammatically,"  replied  her  mother. 

"Well,  then,"  said  she,  "may  I  have  a  piece  of  cake?"— Dallas  News. 


High  School  Composition 

Suggestions  for  SEPXKMnKR  for  Ixfxpkrienced  Teachers 

PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education.  University  of  Toronto 

NO  one  questions  the  very  great  importance  of  composition  as  a  High 
School  subject.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  we  aim  "to  enable  the 
pupil  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  convincingh',  and  interest- 
ingly".* and  that  as  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  composition  as  to 
literature.  But  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  presents  greater  difficulties 
tor  the  young  teacher.  In  no  subject  is  it  more  difficult  to  arouse  genuine 
and  substantial  interest. 

If  composition  is  to  be  made  really  interesting,  we  must  convince  our 
pupils  that  it  is  a  vitally  important  matter  to  speak  and  write  well,  and 
we  must  assign  them  such  themes  as  appeal  to  children  of  their  age  and 
environment.  In  a  word,  we  must  socialize  composition,  and  make  it 
appeal  to  pupils  as  a  very  real  and  very  important  part  of  the  preparation 
for  life  work.  Many  a  child  will  work  far  more  diligently  at  a  foreign 
language  than  at  his  English,  because  he  feels  that  in  French,  German, 
or  Latin  he  is  acquiring  a  new  and  useful  tool,  whereas  for  nine  boys  out 
of  ten  skill  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue  is  of  far  greater  importance. 

The  young  teacher  needs  to  plan  carefully  the  year's  work.  In  the 
Lower  School  he  mav  choose  to  follow  the  High  School  Composition,  but, 
in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools,  he  is  left  to  his  own  devices,  and  must 
plan  his  work,  unless  he  is  to  drift  aimlessly.  His  plan  should  provide  for 
an  adequate  amount  and  variety  of  written  and  oral  work  of  the  kind 
specially  suited  to  the  class  he  is  teaching.  All  varieties  of  written  ct)m- 
position,  narration,  description,  exposition,  argument,  dramatization, 
should  be  represented  in  the  year's  programme.  In  addition,  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition  should  be  taught,  and  an  adequate  opportunity 
given  for  oral  composition.  But  all  this  should  not  impose  an  undue 
burden  on  either  pupil  or  teacher.  It  is  a  common  mistake  with  young 
teachers  to  demand  too  much  written  work,  more  than  should  be  expected 
»fom  pupils  and  certainly  more  than  teachers  should  be  called  upon  to 
con^ct.  Considering  the  Ontario  curriculum,  eight  home  compositions 
a  year  ire  quite  sufficient,  if  the  teacher  insists  that  each  of  them  shall 
be  a  sericAis  efTort.f     One  or  two  class  compositions  should  be  written 

*  Reorganizavion  of  Serondary  School  English,  page  54.  Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin,  No.  2,  1917. 

tCompare  the  Report.of  the  Committee  on  Composition  in  the  June,  1918,  number 
of  The  School,  page  749. 
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each  month,  and  as  many  class  exercises,  like  those  found  in  the  High 
School  Composition,  should  be  taken  as  time  will  permit.  If  one  period  a 
week  is  devoted  to  oral  composition,  each  pupil  will  speak  at  least  once  a 
term. 

In  order  to  test  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  is  well  to 
assign  a  comparatively  easy  subject  for  the  first  home  composition,  and 
to  give  plenty  of  choice.  Nearly  every  child  will  have  had  some  experi- 
ence during  the  summer  which  he  considers  worth  telling;  If  not,  he  will 
certainly  have  read  or  heard  of  some  interesting  incident.  The  class 
might  therefore  be  asked  to  relate  one  of  the  following:  1.  An  incideiit  of 
my  vacation.  2.  An  incident  of  which  I  have  heard  recently.  3.  An  inci- 
dent related  in  a  book  I  have  read  recently  (give  name  of  book  and  page). 
4.  An  incident  of  the  war  (give  source  of  the  story).  Each  pupil  should 
choose  an  incident  which,  he  feels  sure,  will  interest  his  fellow-pupils,  the 
audience  for  which  he  should  always  write. 

In  preparation  for  this  composition  the  teacher  should  present  to  the 
class  a  good  model,  and  examine  it  carefully  with  them.  Such  a  model  is 
given  in  Chapter  I  of  the  High  School  Composition.  A  number  of  them 
are  given  in  the  High  School  Manual  in  English  Composition,  pages  71-82. 
It  would  be  even  more  effective  to  use  some  account  from  current  litera- 
ture, particularly  o  some  incident  of  the  war,  especially  if  the  teacher  can 
put  a  printed  copy  fn  the  hands  of  each  pupil.  Suggestions  for  the  simple 
treatment  of  the  shiort  story  will  be  found  in  the  Manual,  the  High  School 
Composition,  pages  1-6,  160-163;  Alexander  and  Libby.  Composition 
from  Models,  page  15-13;  Lewis  and  Hosic,  Practical  English  for  High 
Schools,  Chapter  VII ;  and  in  almost  all  other  books  on  High  School  Com- 
position. In  considering  the  model  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  good  plan 
even  for  a  very  short  story;  and,  before  the  pupils  begin  to  write,  impress 
on  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  paragraph  divisions,  of  careful  sen- 
tences, of  a  moderate  amount  of  punctuation,  and  of  legible  writing. 

As  this  composition  is  to  show  what  the  class  can  do,  and  is  to  be 
marked  closely,  ample  time  should  be  given  for  writing  it.  In  the  mean- 
time the  class  periods  might  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  main  points 
about  punctuation,  a  study  of  the  letter,  and  the  writing  of  one  or  two 
class  compositions.  Good  material  on  the  letter  will  be  found  in  the  High 
School  Composition,  sections  19-21  and  40-42,  and  in  the  Manual,  pas^s 
52-57.  The  more  recent  books  on  composition  pay  much  attention  to  the 
letter,  on  the  ground  that  most  of  our  pupils  will  write  little  else  w^en  they 
leave  school. 

Since  the  class  has  been  studying  the  short  story  and  the  letter,  it  will 
be  natural  to  have  the  class  compositions  for  the  first  month  take  the 
form  of  letters,  one  to  a  friend,  the  other  to  a  business  house.  The  first 
might  be  a  friendly  letter  relating  very  briefly  some  recent  personal  ex- 
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perience,  and  the  other  a  business  letter  containing  an  application  for  a 
position  or  an  order  for  goods.  Both  letters  can  be  made  to  correspond  to 
the  social  interests  of  the  children. 

When  the  monthly  compositions  have  been  handed  in  and  corrected, 
the  teacher  should  use  every  opportunity  of  doing  personal  work  with  his 
pupils.  More  can  be  done  for  a  boy  in  a  short  personal  conference  over 
the  last  monthly  composition  than  by  yards  of  red  hieroglyphics.  With 
our  crowded  curricula  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrange  such  conferences,  but 
we  shou't^  put  them  in  at  every  opportunity,  and  might  well  dispense  at 
tirncs  with  formal  class  work  in  order  to  go  over  with  pupils  the  composi- 
tions we  have  just  marked. 

The  work  in  oral  composition  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  opening  of  the  term.  The  teacher  will  explain  what  he  expects 
from  the  class,  will  post  a  list  of  suggested  topics,  and  then,  after  a  week 
or  two,  will  have  the  first  oral  composition  given.  Variety  is  necessary  in 
oral  composition  also — variety  in  both  subjects  and  treatment.  The 
work  will  include  prepared  speeches  on  subjects  of  the  pupils'  own  choice, 
reports  on  supplementary  reading,  extempore  speeches,  debates,  after- 
dinner  speeches,  and  the  conducting  of  a  mock  parliament  or  a  municipal 
council.  At  first,  it  may  be  necessary  to  suggest  subjects  for  the  prepared 
speeches,  but  in  most  classes  the  children  will  find  so  many  interesting 
topics  in  connection  with  the  war  that  the  teacher's  help  is  not  required. 
Subjects  may  be  suggested  from  the  daily  newspapers,  the  current 
magazines,  ihc  Gupplementary  reading,  the  history,  literature,  and  other 
subjects  studied  in  school,  and  from  the  sports  and  other  hobbies  that 
interest  boys  and  girls.  The  prepared  speech  is  perhaps  the  best  variety 
of  oral  composition  with  which  to  begin  the  term. 

As  the  work  to  be  valued  during  the  term  will  consist  of  home  com- 
positions, class  compositions,  and  oral  compositions,  the  following  scheme 
of  values  might  be  followed: 

Home  compositions,  100  marks  each;  300  marks  for  the  first  term. 

Class  compositions,  25  marks  each ;  100  to  150  marks  for  the  first  term 

Oral  compositions,  100  marks  each;  100  marks  for  the  first  term. 
Under  this  scheme  100  marks  will  be  given  for  oral  composition  during 
+^he  term,  but  four-fifths  of  the  total  marks  will  be  given  for  written  work, 
the  work  on  which  candidates  at  departmental  examinations  are  marked. 


The  teacher  of  a  night-school  in  Chicago  was  endeavouring  to  instill  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  discouraged  pupils  some  notions  of  ambition. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  asked  of  a  seedy  looking  boy  of  twenty,  "do  you  know  that 
every  lad  in  the  country  has  a  chance  to  be  President?" 

"Is  that  so?"  ask((l  the  seedy  one,  reflectively.  Then  he  added:  "Say,  I'll  sell  my 
chance  for  ten  cents." 


Primary  Department 


S.S.  No.  H,  Tilbury  North. 
Teacher — Miss  Rose  Drouillard. 

Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[Thk  Sc"IH.)OL  undertakes  to  answer  promptly,  by  letter,  all  reasonable  questions, 
.1  correspondents  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not 
met,  answers  are  given  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.]  ^__^_— — ■ " 

Teachers  of  primary  classes  may  be  interested  to  Know  that  The  School  has  a 
l>ooklet   on  Si-at    Work  for  Junior   Grades.      Particulars   will    be   found    on    page  X  of 
his  issue.  ^^_ — ^ — -"       ^ 

Correspondence 

l'ri\-.ik'  (.".  1).  Jones,  B.A.,  writes  from  France  as  follows: 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  readers  of  The  School  might  like  a 
icscriplion  of  the  interior  of  a  French  school.  The  room  is  thrown  open 
it  nights  as  a  reading  and  writing  room  for  the  52nd  battalion  in  which 
hattalion  I  am  a  signaller.  Consequently  I  am  often  there  in  the  evening. 
"The  seats  in  this  school  are  more  old-fashioned  than  are  the  seats  of 
'•ur  Ontario  schools.  Both  desks  and  seats  are  non-adjustable.  The 
desks  have  slant  tops  and  the  parts  underneath  are  divided  into  t^o 
compartments,  one  for  each  pupil. 

"On  the  front  wall  is  a  chart  of  French  weights  and  mea^res  and 
geometric  figures.  There  are  also  four  maps:  France,  Etfrope,  The 
World,  and  I'rench  Water  Courses.  These  maps  are  much/^nialler  than 
the  ones  generalK-  used  in  our  schools,  but  important  names  are  printed 
in  large  type  so  that  they  are  easily  read,  even  from  the  back  of  the  room. 
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"On  the  same  wall,  there  is  also  a  time-table  (emploi  du  temps)  and 
an  honour  roll  (tableau  d'honneur).  ^ 

"On  one  blackboard  is  a  question  in  arithmetic—  Une  piece  de  ckap 
mesuruit  75  metres.  On  en  vent  5  m;  puis  10;  enfin  un  coupon  de  20  m. 
Quelle  longuer  la  piece  mesure-t-elle  encore?  The  question  has  been 
worked  underneath  as  follows: 

Operation  Solution 

75  _  elle  mesure  encore 

_35  75-35  =  40 


_40  Roponse  40 

"Several  'o's'  with  the  word  'ecriture'  above   denote  the  lesson  in 

writing. 

"On  the  left  wall  is  a  chart  of  the  industrial  products  of  France  while 
on  the  rear  wall  is  another  chart  showing  scenes  in  the  old  absolute 
monarchy. 

"A  book-case  contains  several  volumes  but  none  are  apparently  new. 

"Some  day  I  hope  to  visit  the  school  when  it  is  in  session." 


Beginnings 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Cnu^.  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

SEPTEMBER  again!  Another  school  year  begun!  Another  chance 
to  throw  away  old  mistakes  and  to  create  new  ideals!  Everything 
is  new  and  strange  to  the  child.  He  begins  a  new  chapter  of  his  life. 
The  first  day  means  so  much  to  him.  Try  to  have  this  first  day  one  that 
he  will  remember — a  day  of  gladness  and  not  one  of  disappointment. 
First  impressions  are  lasting;  so  have  something  special. 

After. their  places  are  given  to  them  sing  the  National  Anthem,  re- 
membering to  stand  at  attention  while  singing  it.  Next  comes  the  prayer, 
either  "Our  Father",  or  a  familiar  kindergarten  prayer. 

Father  we  thank  Thee 
For  this  sunny  (or  cloudy)  day, 
For  all  the  hours  of  work  and  play, 
Help  us,  Lord,  Thy  will  to  do. 

The  "Good  Morning"  song  follows:  "Good  morning  to  you,  Good 
morning  to  you,  Good  morning,  dear  children,  Good  morning  to  all". 
Other  songs  as  "God  is  Love"  may  be  sung. 

The  day  of  the  week  is  noted  and  perhaps  the  following  verse  is  sung 
or  recited. 
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Happy  Monday  morning, 
Whether  rain  or  shine ; 
IJttIc  children  start  from  home, 
And  run  to  school  at  nine. 

A  hirilKJii}  nia\  need  to  be  celebrated  by  reciting  the  birthday  verse. 
We  wish  you  a  happy  birthday  \,^ 
May  you  always  be  happy  and  true,  ^  '- 
And  may  the  good  Father  above  us 
His  best  gifts  shower  on  you. 

Here's  a  clap  for  health,  and  one  for  wealth,  / 

And  one  our  love  to  show; 

Here's  a  clap  for  each  of  the  years  you  have  lived 
And  one  for  you  to  grow. 

The  calendar  and  the  weather  are  marked  and  a  special  mark  for  the 
birthday  is  put  on  too. 

The  morning  talk  following  gives  the  child  an  opportunity  for  lan- 
guage expression.  He  tells  of  his  experiences  before  leaving  home  or  during 
his  coming  to  school.  A  memory  gem  may  be  taught.  Another  day  a 
story  from  the  Bible  or  one  of  ethical  value  may  be  told.  Clytie,  Golden 
Rod,  and  Aster  found  in  Nature  Myths  by  Cooke  are  two  September 
stories. 

For  September  the  underlying  thought  is  happiness  in  home  relations, 
in  nature  relations,  and  in  school  relations;  so  let  the  children  talk  of 
Baby,  Mother,  Kitty,  etc.    A  game  which  we  often  play  has  this  verse : 

When  we  are  playing  together  One  has  gone  from  among  us, , 

We  are  happy  and  gay  ;  Can  you  gues'i  who  it  is  ? 

We  don't  care  for  the  weather  We  will  all  cheer  right  heartily 

When  we  are  at  play.         ,-'-~^'  If  you  guess  who  it  is. 

Choose  a  child  to  come  out  in  front  and  close  his  eyes.  Another  child 
leaves  the  room.  When  singing  "One  has  gone",  the  child  at  the  front 
tiWns  and  tries  to  nam.e  the  absent  one.  If  right  we  clap  our  hands.  It 
develops  observation  and  memory.  Many  other  games,  as*  skipping, 
marching,  and  running,  vary  the  games  period. 

In  the  work  period  the  English  subjects  have  the  prominent  place  in 
the  primary  room. 

Reading  is  the  pivot  around  which  the  entire  work  revolves.  It 
includes  games,  plays,  imagination  work,  language,  and  sense  training. 
Our  work  should  be  a  many-sided  presentation  and  a  many-sided  d«^ 
velopment.  The  law  of  development  is  through  self-activity.  AIJ  ^he 
work  sh(juld  be  correlated  so  that  growth  comes  naturally.  Joy.-^  acti- 
vity is  the  keynote  of  the  child's  rhythmical  progress.  Th/ reading 
should  be  accompanied  by  plays,  games,  and  other  devices  if  the  child 
is  to  be  led  through  self-activity  to  production  and  creation.  Teaching 
reading  to  beginners  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problepis  confronting  a 
primary  teacher.     In  the  teaching  of  reading  two  different  lines  of  work 
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must  be  carefully  observed — one  the  expression  and  development  of 
thought,  the  other  the  mechanics  of  reading.  At  first  the  mechanics  must 
necessarily  predominate.  Although  these  first  steps  must  include 
mechanics,  there  need  be  no  mechanics  in  thought. 

The  first  thing  necessary  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  is  a  vocabulary. 
This  is  acquired  by  teaching  sight  words — those  which  cannot  be  analysed 
easily  by  phonics— and  "phonic  words".  The  sight  words  necessary  are 
selected  according  to  their  importance  in  the  child's  sentences.  At  first 
words  are  learned  as  "wholes"  or  as  sight  words,  but  as  the  ability  of  the 
child  increases  in  power  to  sound  words,  former  sight  words  become 
phonic  words.  Remember  hurry  is  not  speed.  Speed  is  gained  by  slow 
movements  at  the  start.  The  first  year  is  the  sowing  time;  the  reaping 
time  comes  after. 

There  should  be  three  periods,  one  for  sight  work,  another  for  phonic 
(these  two  form  the  mechanics  of  reading)  and  still  another  for  expres- 
sion. Taking  the  sight  words  first  perhaps  the  following  methods  may 
help.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  one  method.  Use  many  methods,  taking 
the  best  of  each. 

The  point  of  contact  must  be  something  of  mutual  interest  to  all. 
Perhaps  the  best  topic  for  this  month  is  the  home  life,  for  the  home  means 
everything  to  the  child.  Of  course,  the  first  lessons  would  necessarily  be 
about  the  most  interesting  member  of  the  family,  the  baby.  The  little 
tots  forget  to  be  shy  when  baby  is  mentioned.  Their  tongues  become 
loosened.  In  talking  of  baby  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  men- 
tioned.   The  "Happy  Family"  finger  play  may  be  sung  or  recited. 

This  is  the  happy  mother,  This  is  the  merry  brother, 

Always  good,  always  dear.  Grown  so  tall  and  strong. 

This  is  the  busy  father,  This  is  the  gentle  sister, 

Always  brave,  full  of  cheer.  And  this  the  baby  small. 

Touch  the  fingers  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  song. 

Succeeding  lessons  of  the  month  may  include  baby  cats,  baby  dogs, 
calves,  lambs,  chickens,  or  ducks.  Show  them  pictures,  talk  about  them 
and  give  the  name  and  the  word  for  what  each  one  can  do.  Big  words  d<{» 
not  dismay  children.  They  like  them.  Often  a  big  word  is  remembered 
more  quickly  and  easily  than  a  small  one.  Place  on  each  desk  a  picture 
of  baby.  With  a  pin  let  them  prick  each  line  closely,  playing  they  are 
sewing  baby's  dress.  With  their  tickets  let  them  write  "baby"  or  give 
them  a  number  of  words;  then  ask  them  to  pick  out  the  cards  with 
"baby"  on.  Draw  simple  pictures  of  some  of  baby's  toys,  as  rattle, 
ball,  etc.,  on  the  board.  Let  them  outline  these  on  their  desks  with 
coloured  pegs.  Cut  out  pictures  of  toys  from  a  catalogue  or  from  ad- 
vertisements in  the  daily  papers.  Pass  coloured  pencils  and  let  them 
colour  the  pictures.    For  relaxation  let  them  sing  a  lullaby  or  rock  to  and 
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fro  putting  baby  to  sleep.  Draw  steps  to  baby's  house.  "Perhaps  baby 
is  awake.  Now  let  us  go  upstairs  and  see".  On  the  steps  draw  toys. 
Ask  the  children  to  name  them.  In  a  few  days  write  a  word  for  one  toy. 
Increase  the  words  as  the  child's  power  grows.  '  Baby's  blocks  may  be 
picked  up  by  saying  the  words  on  the  blocks.  Baby's  dolls  may  be 
named.  Make  baby's  house  with  pegs.  Put  a  picture  (or  the  word)  of 
mother  and  baby  at  the  door  or  window.  Baby  goes  out  in  his  carriage 
and  all  the  sections  of  the  side  walk  are  named.  They  have  enjoyed  this, 
not  knowing  it  was  a  drill  lesson. 

A  folding  lesson,  making  the  window,  may  be  given.  Fold  the  square 
of  paper  by  letting  the  front  edge  go  to  play  with  the  back  edge.  Unfold 
and  then  let  the  right  edge  play  with  the  left  edge.  We  now  have  a 
window  with  four  panes  of  glass.  The  words  "window  pane",  "glass", 
may. be  afhxed.  Keep  the  spirit  of  play  all  through.  Joy  in  self-activity 
keeps  the  child's  interest.  His  interest  is  highest  when  playing.  A  lan- 
guage lesson  developing  imagination  may  be  allowed.  Ask  the  children 
what  baby  sees  through  the  window. 

Make  a  family  booklet  by  pasting  into  a  booklet  pictures  the  children 
have  cut  out  from  magazines.  The  teacher  may  write  under  the  pictures 
"This  is  father"  or  simply  "father",  "mother",  "sister",  "brother", 
" baby".  To  this  may  be  added  pictures  and  names  of  a  kitty,  a  dog,  or 
chickens.  After,  at  a  later  stage,  sentences  may  be  written.  Allow  hi'm 
to  take  the  booklet  home. 

The  cat's  picture  may  be  cut  from  a  traced  outline  and  the  word  cat 
or  kitty  may  be  affixed.  By  drawing  two  circles  one  on  top  of  the  other 
and  placing  ears  and  tail,  a  fair  picture  of  kitty  is  the  result.  They  love 
to  do  this.  The  song  "Five  little  kitties  dear"  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"Five  little  Chickadees"  by  substituting  the  words  "Kitty,  dear",  for 
"chickadees"  and  "ran  away"  for  "flew  away".  Give  them  a  pricked 
pattern  of  a  dog  with  pencil  mark  through  the  holes,  thus  making  cards 
for  future  use 

From  the  home  life  to  the  animal  life  and  to  the  plant  life  forms  a 
natural  sequence.  The  flowers  and  seeds  form  the  chief  topic  in  the 
fourth  week.     Many  new  words  may  be  given. 

The  story  may  be  another  means  of  helping  to  impress  the  words. 
The  children  go  out  to  gather  flowers.  Quickly  draw  some  flowers. 
"Who  wants  to  pick  these  flowers? "  They  name  all  the  words  on  them. 
"But  there  are  better  flowers  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge".  The 
words  on  the  bridge  are  quickly  named.  The  fence  around  the  field  gives 
us  another  chance  to  name  the  words.  The  flowers  are  made  into 
bouquets  for  the  sick.  On  their  way  home  they  call  at  all  the  houses, 
where  the  words  are  again  named,  or  they  visit  the  hospital  and  the 
words  are  their  friends  again. 
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Remembering  that  self-activity  is  the  law  of  growth  we  look  for 
another  means  of  expression  and  we  find  it  in  games.  Play  is  as  much  the 
business  of  the  child  as  work  is  the  business  of  the  adult.  In  fact,  play  is 
bis  work.  The  reading,  then,  should  be  full  of  action  and  full  of  play.  In 
introducing  action  lessons  where  the  one-word  sentence  is  read  silently, 
acted  upon,  and  read  orally,  the  child  is  given  an  opportunity  for  play. 
Slowly  write  the  word  run  on  the  board  and  then  as  slowly  illustrate  the 
word  written.  Write  it  again  and  then  choose  a  child  who  has  been 
watching  to  perform  the  action.  Although  no  word  has  been  spoken  the 
child  will  perform  the  right  action.  Write  the  word  many  times  so  that 
each  child  may  have  his  own  particular  word.  After  a  dozen  or  so  one- 
word  sentences,  the  new  form  "I  run"  appears,  to  be  followed  by  "You 
run"  and  "Do  run".  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  negative  "Do  not 
run;  Jump",  and  we  find  to  our  surprise  we  are  reading  two  sentences  at 
a  time.  Combining  nouns  and  verbs  we  soon  have  longer  sentences.  The 
introduction  of  for,  to,  but,  with,  and,  gives  us  still  longer  sentences. 
"Run  to  baby",  "Jump  to  the  floor",  "Fly  to  the  door"  are  suggestive 
sentences.  Keep  a  blackboard  list  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  that  you  have 
taught.  The  children  often  refer  to  them.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
verbs  that  are  found  in  the  child's  vocabulary:  run,  sit,  skip,  fly,  jump, 
stand,  hop,  tap,  walk,  rap.  After  several  of  these  motor  recitations  they 
will  be  ready  for  pronouns  as  "Skip  to  me.  Run  to  her".  In  giving  this 
first  work  put  all  the  joy  and  play  you  can  into  it.  Do  not  let  the  lessons 
drag.  When  the  lesson  moves  briskly  and  with  variety  you  secure  and 
hold  the  interest.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  a  constant 
review  of  words  learned.  It  is  better  to  make  haste  slowly.  Variety  is 
the  spice  of  drills  as  well  as  the  spice  of  life. 

Sense-training  combined  with  the  drills  attracts  the  child.  The  follow- 
ing visualization  games  are  useful.  Write  two  or  three  one-word  sen- 
tences as  run,  jump,  walk  on  the  board.  Rub  them  out  and  have  different 
children  perform  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  last  command.  Or  have 
one  child  perform  the  three  actions.  Vary  this  by  having  the  actions 
performed  in  irregular  order  or  by  rubbing  out  one  and  having  the  missing 
word  illustrated.  Another  device  is  to  write  a  long  list  of  action  words  on 
the  board.  Beginning  with  the  child  at  the  head,  have  him  perform  the 
first  action,  the  second  child  the  second  action,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  All 
is  done  in  silence  and  with  rapidity,  yet  who  will  say  they  have 
not   read? 

Much  time  would  be  saved  if  more  things  were  placed  around  on  the 
walls  for  visualization.  The  child  learns  unconsciously  many  things  if 
given  the  opportunity.  As  another  means  to  help  increase  the  vocabu- 
lary the  visualization  cards  are  of  great  value. 
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imes  of  objects  in  the  room  as  desk,  table,  chair,  ruler,  brush  are 
urjiicii  on  card?.    The  cards  are  then  fastened  to  the  article. 

2.  Hie  names  of  things  they  make  have  their  names  affixed.  If  a 
i.  -krt  is  made,  affix  the  word  basket  by  means  of  a  card  and  a  clip,  thus 

.  iatinp  definitely  the  word  with  the  thing  itself.  Sentences  may  be 
f.i-tened  on.  A  number  of  cards  with  different  sentences  may  be  given. 
i:ach  child  selects  his  own  and  reads  it.  Such  sentences  as  "My  basket 
lias  eggs  in  it",  "My  basket  has  pears  in  it"  help  in  expression,  for  the 
child  naturally  wants  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  what  his  basket  contains. 
At  a  more  advanced  stage  the  history  of  the  basket  making  may  be 
written,  the  cards  numbered  and  read  in  order.  "My  basket  is  made 
from  a  square  of  paper".  "  I  folded  the  paper  into  sixteen  squares". '  "  I 
cut  four  slits  to  help  make  my  basket",  etc. 

3.  Words  on  the  card  that  have  been  sewn  or  pricked  by  the  child. 

4.  Words  naming  some  things  in  a  picture.  A  picture  of  a  cow  in  a 
meadow  might  have  the  word  cow  on  a  card  affixed  by  means  of  a  paper 
clip.  Other  days  the  words  tree,  grass,  fence,  sheep  or  meadow  may  be 
added. 

5.  Cards  containing  the  sounds  tacked  on  the  wall  help  because  the 
children  visualize  them. 

6.  Cut  from  old  readers  or  magazines  pictures  that  will  represent  run, 
hop,  fly,  bark,  or  any  of  the  action  words.  Mount  these  pictures  on 
separate  cards  and  under  each  write  the  action  that  the  picture  repre- 
sents. Thus,  under  a  picture  of  a  dog  running  write  "Run",  and  under 
the  picture  of  a  bird  flying  write  "Fly".  Always  use  capital  letters  with 
these  one-word  action  sentences. 

Some  of  these  action  words  may  be  taught  by  games.  By  means  of 
the  " I  say"  game  a  number  of  verbs  may  be  taught.  Teach  one  word  a 
day  for  the  first  week  and  increase  to  two  or  three. 

The  teacher  gives  the  directions  orally  first  and  the  child  plays.  When 
the  teacher  says  "I  say  sit"  the  child  performs  the  action  but  if  she  says 
"sit"  the  action  is  not  performed.  Other  verbs  as  skip,  run,  walk,  stand, 
fly,  hop  are  used  too.  In  the  next  step  the  teacher  gives  part  orally  and 
part  written.  "I  say  "  orally,  and  "sit"  written  on  the  board.  The  child 
may  tell  you  he  does  not  know  what  it  means.  Then  slowly  sound  the 
word,  pointing  to  each  sound.  Give  only  one  word  this  way  at  the  first 
lesson.  Give  the  other  verbs  orally.  Try  to  have  your  words  follow  each 
other  so  that  only  a  f<jvv  new  phonic  sounds  are  given  each  day.  For 
instance,  skip  follows  sit.  They  already  know  the  sounds  .?  and  i  and  will 
(luickly  blend  k,  and  p.  Another  game  they  love  to  play  is  to  pass  cards 
containing  old  words.  Spin  a  top  or  a  plate.  The  teacher  calls  out  one  of 
the  words  and  the  child  having  this  word  on  his  card  runs  and  catches  the 
plate.    If  he  catches  it  he  may  spin  for  the  next  word.    Competition  and 
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joyous  activity  are  strong  in  this  game.  They  do  not  recognize  your  aim. 
They  are  having  a  good  time  and  in  the  meantime  they  are  being  drilled 
in  the  words. 

p,        .  Along  with  the  sight  words  the  phonic  work 

should  keep  pace.  If  the  child  is  to  work  indepen- 
dently, the  mechanical  symbols  df  reading  must  be  mastered.  A  sense  of 
phonetic  values  needs  to  be  developed.  The  phonetic  drill  is  a  means  to 
an  end.  The  need  of  a  great  deal  of  ear  training  and  constant  review  is 
apparent  to  all  primary  teachers. 

1.  Strike  a  bell,  a  tuning  fork,  a  glass,  or  a  piece  of  wood.  Let  the 
children  strike  them.  From  this  simple  game  they  get  the  idea  that 
different  things  have  different  sounds.  And  it  is  not  a  far  cry  to  get  them 
to  see  that  words  have  different  sounds.  2.  "Do  as  I  say".  Teacher 
says  the  word  slowly  as  s-i-t.  The  child  performs  the  action  and  tells  the 
word.  3.  Point  to  children  in  class  as  I  name  them,  S-a-m,  M-i-n.  4. 
Point  to  things  in  the  room  and  sound  d-e-s-k,  b-oo-k.  5.  Name  articles  of 
clothing,  d-r-e-ss.  6.  Name  articles  of  food,  b-r-ea-d.  These  games  pre- 
pare the  child  for  recognizing  the  words  when  separated.  7.  Have 
sentences  requiring  some  action  given  by  teacher  or  a  pupil. 

R-i-ng  the  b-e-ll.  0-p-e-n  the  d-oo-r.  The  beginning  of  each  phonic 
lesson  should  have  ear-training  exercises.  After  these  preliminary  exer- 
cises in  ear-training  take  one  word,  as  mat.  Pronounce  it  slowly,  m-at. 
Tell  a  story  about  m.  Show  the  form  and  how  to  make  it.  Show  a  word 
with  m  in  it.  The  fundamental  principle  is  that  of  developing  new  know- 
ledge from  that  which  has  already  been  acquired.  Use  the  action  words 
already  taught  as  sight  words.    Call  on  May  to  h-o-p  and  Tom  to  s-k-i-p. 

A  "  bowing  game  "  is  of  great  interest.  Taken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  the  children  come  to  know  each  other  by  this  game.  Sound  the  name 
of  each  child  in  the  class.  As  they  hear  their  names  they  bow  politely. 
Correlating  with  the  physical  work  they  hear  relaxation  exercises  given 
like  N-o-d  your  h-ea-d,  W-a-ve  your  h-a-nd. 

c,      .  And  now  comes  our  reading  of  sentences.    This 

o6HL6nc6  • 

T»      J.  starts  the  first  day  and  at  a  period  other  than  the 

RssiQiiifir 

phonic  or  sight  word  drills.    By  means  of  pictures 

we  may  read  with  no  words  but  nouns.  It  is  simply  word  drill  in  another 
form.  They  think  they  are  reading:  they  are  learning  not  to  be  afraid  of 
the  sound  of  their  voices;  they  are  learning  to  read  clearly  and  with  ex- 
pression; and  they  are  interested;  all  of  which  is  necessary  for  good 
reading.  A  very  crude  drawing  is  all  that  is  necessary.  With  a  few  lines 
draw  rapidly  a  table.  Write  the  word  baby  on  the  table.  Question  as 
follows.  What  is  this?  A  table.  What  is  on  the  table?  A  baby.  Tell  it- 
all  to  me.    A  baby  is  on  the  table.    Write  the  word  baby  under  the  picture 
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of  the  table.  Question  as  before  and  you  get  the  sentence,  "The  baby 
is  under  the  table  ".  Draw  a  box  and  write  the  word  candy  on  the  picture. 
The  children  read:  "The  candy  is  in  the  box". 

The  child  will  soon  be  ready  to  read  sentences 
Blackboard  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^     ^j^^  ^^^^  lessons  should  be  from 

Keaaing.  ^j^^  blackboard  in  script,  and  sentence  by  sentence. 

Write  one  sentence  at  a  time.     One  sentence  arouses  the  interest  and 

attention.    He  helps  to  make  the  sentences.    They  are  his  and  therefore 

of  special  interest.    If  the  whole  lesson  is  placed  on  the  board  it  leads  to 

confusion.    The  child  sees  too  much  and  his  attention  wanders.     The 

brighter  ones  will  read  it  through  and  th6n  lose  interest. 

In  presenting  a  lesson  the  method  used  most  successfully  is:  1.  Ques- 
tion about  a  picture  or  an  object  to  draw  the  sentence  from  the  child. 
2.  Write  his  sentence  on  the  board.  3.  Have  another  child  read  it.  4. 
When  all  the  sentences  are  on  the  board  have  different  children  read  the 
first,  the  third,  or  the  fourth.  5.  Have  another  child  ask  for  a  certain 
sentence.  6.  Have  one  child  read  and  another  point  out  the  sentence 
just  read.  By  this  method  we  give  first  the  idea  and,  second,  the  expres- 
sion.   This  method  applies  to  sentences  other  than  action  sentences. 

If  a  child  hesitates  he  does  so  from  three  causes — a  physical  dis- 
ability, as  poor  eyesight;  or  an  impediment  of  speech;  or  the  lesson  is 
beyond  his  stage  of  development  or  he  has  been  ill  prepared  for  the  lesson. 
If  this  expression  remains  stilted  try  to  find  the  cause  and  rectify  it. 
If  the  child's  attention  is  ri vetted  on  each  word  how  can  he  be  expected 
to  read  expressively?  When  he  feels  perfectly  at  home  with  the  words 
he  can  then  give  attention  to  the  meaning. 

Short  phrases  as  unities  should  be  drilled  on  so  that  the  child  is  free  to 
appreciate  the  thought.  In  the  sentence,  "The  fat  cat  lies  on  the  soft 
mat",  question  to  get  the  grouping.  What  is  the  story  about?  "The  fat 
cat".  If  you  get  the  answer  "cat",  ask  "What  cat  is  it"?  or  say,  "You 
mean  the  gray  cat  or  the  thin  cat".  Where  is  the  cat  lying?  brings  the 
answer  "on  a  soft  mat". 

Questions  using  ivho,  what,  when,  where  will  usually  bring  the  desired 
grouping.  The  use  of  rhymes  in  teaching  reading  has  not  been  dealt  with 
but  of  that  another  time. 

During  September  our  number  work  consists  wholly  of  counting  and 
all  the  work  is  concrete. 


Father— "The  idea  of  your  calling  your  teacher  a  nuisance!     What  do  you  mean, 
sir?" 

Tommy— "Well,  that's  what  you  call  me  when  I  ask  questions,  an'  teacher  don't 
do  nothin'  else." — Boston  Transcript. 


Lesson  Topics  for  Form  I  Geography 

F.  A.  JONES.  B.A..  D.Paed. 
Normal  School,  Ottawa 

THE  following  topics  for  particular  lessons  are  arranged  under 
general  headings  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study 
for  Public  and  Separate  Schools.  This  article  is  the  result  of  work 
done  with  the  students  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  during  the  year 
1917-18.  It  is  not  presumed  that  every  teacher  of  a  Form  I  class  will  be 
able  to  use  all  of  these  topics;  some  will  be  applicable  to  one  community, 
some  to  another.  The  subject  matter  of  elementary  geography  must  be 
determined  largely  by  the  environment  of  each  school;  hence,  some  of 
these  topics  may  be  unsuitable  for  certain  neighbourhoods.  On  the  other 
hand  resourceful  teachers  will  doubtless  discover  in  many  localities 
valuable  geographical  material  not  mentioned  here.  It  is  hoped  that  in- 
experienced teachers  of  rural  schools  will  find  these  topics  suggestive  and 
helpful.    At  this  stage  pupils  should  learn  to  use  their  eyes  intelligently. 

I.  The  Home  ix  Your  School  Section  and  its  Activities. 

1.  The  making  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  2.  The  story  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
3.  The  drying  and  preserving  of  fruit.  4.  The  picking  and  packing  of 
fruit.  5.  How  one  potao  becomes  ten.  6.  Preparing  a  supply  of  fuel  for 
winter.  7.  The  oatmeal  porridge  we  had  for  breakfast.  8.  The  making 
of  honey.  9.  The  making  of  maple  syrup.  10.  The  story  of  a  shredded 
wheat  biscuit.  11.  A  box  of  corn  flakes.  12.  A  cup  of  tea.  13.  A  bottle 
of  milk.  14.  The  story  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  15.  John's  new  rubbers. 
16.  A  pair  of  woollen  mittens.  17.  The  cotton  in  Mary's  dress.  18.  The 
story  of  a  felt  hat.  19.  A  lump  of  coal.  20.  The  eggs  we  did  not  need  at 
home.  21.  Getting  ready  for  market.  22.  A  day  at  the  market:  our 
customers.  23.  What  we  brought  home  from  town.  24.  The  storing  of 
vegetables  for  winter.  25.  The  cow  and  the  pig  as  "sources  of  meat, 
leather,  etc.    26.  The  horse:  a  faithful  servant  of  man. 

II.  Activities  of  the  Neighbourhood   in  which  your  School  is 

Situated. 

1.  The  making  of  maple  sugar.  2.  Preparation  of  soil  for  sowing  and 
planting.  3.  The  sowing  and  planting  4.  Doing  the  road  work.  5. 
Washing  and  shearing  the  sheep.  6.  Haying:  the  hay  harvest.  7.  The 
wheat  crop:  the  wheat  harvest.  8.  Harvesting  other  grains:  the  oat 
harvest,  etc.  8.  Silo  filling:  the  corn  harvest.  10.  Threshing  the  grain. 
11.  Potato  digging.     12.  Picking  the  fruit.     13.  Fattening  and  selling  of 
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stock.  14.  Cutting  mxt  year's  supply  of  wood.  15.  The  brick  yard. 
IC.  The  Kri-^i-  mill.  17.  The  cheese  and  butter  factory.  18.  The  woollen 
mill.  19.  The  saw  mill.  20.  The  lime  kiln.  21.  The  canning  factory. 
12.  The  county  store.  23.  The  railway  station.  24.  The  local  market. 
2'-).  The  parcel  post:  rural  mail  delivery.  26.  The  school  fair.  27.  The 
fall  fair. 

HI.  Direction  and  Time. 

1.  Our  sliadow  at  noon.  2.  Observations  of  shadows  by  means  of 
-hatlow  stick.  3.  North,  south,  east,  west.  4.  Sunrise  and  sunset:  the 
>U)xy  of  the  day.  5.  The  four  corners:  directions  of  local  roads.  6.  The 
making  of  a  weather  vane.  7.  The  semi-cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
S.  Day,  week,  month,  year.  9.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  10. 
Comparison  of  length  of  days,  e.g.,  in  June  and  December.  11.  Windward 
.ind  leeward.    12.  Days  of  the  week.     13.  Reading  the  face  of  the  clock. 

14.  Springtime  and  planting.  15.  Summer  and  cultivating.  16.  Autumn 
.Hid  harvesting.  17.  The  positions,  left  and  right,  up  and  down,  etc. 
18.  The  position  of  the  school  in  relation  to  other  places.  19.  The  times 
of  the  holidays,  Christmas,  Easter,  etc.  20.  The  first  robin:  migration  of 
birds.    21.  Directions  of  local  stream's,  winds,  etc. 

IV.  Simple  Observations  of  the  Weather  and  the  Seasons. 

1.  A  foggy  morning:  a  fog  cloud.  2.  Evaporation:  use  a  simple  ex- 
periment. 3.  Informal  conversation  on  what  clouds  are.  4.  Rain: 
source,  direction,  depth,  benefits,  Keep  a  rain  calendar.  5.  Snow: 
source,  direction,  depth,  benefits.  Keep  a  snow  calendar.  6.  Informal 
conversations  on  various  weather  conditions.  7.  Wind  as  air  in  motion, 
direction,  work,  advantages,  disadvantages.  Relate  to  kite  flying. 
8.  How  to  read  a  thermometer.  9.  Hottest  and  coldest  time  (1)  of  the  day 
2)  of  the  year.  10.  Record  of  daily  temperatures  at  given  hour.  11. 
Phases  of  the  moon  from  observation.  Keep  a  record.  12.  Varying 
length  of  day  and  night  from  observation.  13.  Shifting  of  shadows  from 
study  of  shadow  stick.    14.  Time  of  sunrise  and  sunset.    Keep  a  record. 

15.  Characteristics  of  each  season  as  it  comes.  16.  The  work  of  Jack 
Frost.     17.  Our  friend,  the  sun. 

\  .    (7L!bi:.KVAT10NS  OF  LaNT)  AND  WaTER  FaRMS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

1 .  The  school  yard  on  a  rainy  day.  2.  Discoveries  made  along  a  local 
iream.  Ex.  (1)  Clear  or  muddy  water;  why?  (2)  Straight  or  crooked 
trcani ;  why?  (3)  Bed :  rocky,  gravelly,  or  muddy,  etc.  3.  The  hill  near 
he  school.  4.  The  pond  where  we  skate  in  winter.  5.  How  the  stream 
:()rmcd  the  valley.  C.  The  spring  in  the  woods  near  the  school.  7.  The 
^land  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.    8.  The  great  swamp  behind  the  school. 
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9.  The  cave  in  the  woods.  10.  The  lake  where  we  get  our  fish.  11.  The 
waterfall  in  the  river.  12.  The  big  ditch.  13.  Other  simple  local  forms  of 
land  and  water  studied  during  excursions.  14.  Expression  work  in  the 
garden  or  the  sand  tray  after  observation  of  each  land  or  water  form. 


The  History  Note  Book 

MARY  MYRTLE  MacDON.ALD 


INSTEAD  of  having  the  pupils  take  notes  from  the  history  lesson  in  the 
order  of  events,  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  let  them  divide  their 
note-books  into  sections  under  different  headings.  Some  of  these 
headings  might  be — Great  Movements,  Great  Men  and  Women,  Pro- 
gress, Changes  in  Government,  Wars.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  notes  will  not  be  of  the  old,  tabulated,  copious  variety  but  will  be 
based  on  the  summary  which  the  teacher  has  written  on  the  board  during 
the  progress  of  the  lesson. 

The  note  book  i$  first  paged;  then  the  teacher  estimates  the  number 
of  pages  to  be  assigned  to  each  heading.  With  the  help  of  an  index  at  the 
front  of  the  book,  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  the  desired 
section. 

For  example,  in  the  section  dealing  with  great  men  and  women  the 
pages  might  be  divided  into  columns  for  (a)  the  name,  (b)  the  time, 
(c)  whether  poet,  general,  reformer,  inventor,  hero,  heroine,  (d)  work 
accomplished. 

Teachers  will  find  that  the  pupils  will  be  very  much  interested  in 
keeping  this  note-book.  They  enjoy  being  neat  and  systematic  when  they 
are  shown  how  to  be  so. 


Some  Devices  for  Variety  in  Primary  Reading  Lessons 

MARY  W.  CASTLE 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  subject  of  reading  in  the  primary  class  requires  a  great  amount 
of  work  and  time  throughout  the 'important  first  year  at  school 
and  much  has  been  written  regarding  various  suitable  methods  to 
be  used. 

As  the  title  suggests,  however,  this  article  does  not  deal  with  methods 
of  teaching  reading,  but  merely  contains  some  suggestions  which  have 
proved  of  practical  value  in  a  junior  class  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
of  some  little  help  to  the  reader  in  preventing  monotony  and  in  keeping 
up  her  enthusiasm  and  that  of  her  class.  , 
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In  the  Primary  Reading  Manual  and  other  books  there  are  many 
•  leviccs  for  use  in  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  reading; — the  devices 
dealt  with  here  refer  rather  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  school  term, 
when  the  child  has  had  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  reading  and  has  begun 
to  feel  his  power  in  working  out  lessons  for  himself. 

At  this  time,  in  particular,  both  teacher  and  pupil  feel  a  longing  for 
greater  variety  both  in  the  content  of  the  lessons  and  also  in  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  them.  '  The  child  wants  to  launch  out  into  something 
beyond  the  familiar  Primer  and,  when  he  has  read  to  himself  some  of  the 
lessons  that  have  not  yet  been  taken  in  class  and  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  rhymes  all  the  way  through  the  book,  he  hails  with 
delight  any  lesson  that  is  perhaps  more  difficult — yet  different. 

It  gives  real  pleasure  to  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  put  stories  on 
the  blackboard  and  write  out  lessons  on  papers  to  see  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  are  worked  out  by  most  of  the  children  in  an  average  class. 
\'ery  often,  however,  interest  must  be  worked  up  by  the  teacher.  A 
rapidly  drawn  sketch  of  some  object  mentioned  in  the  story,  e.g.,  a  bird  or 
a  game,  helps  in  gaining  interest.  Then  a  few  questions  or  a  description 
of  the  object  will  be  enough  to  rouse  the  children  to  effort.  Sometimes 
any  or  all  of  these  devices  may  be  used — the  story  meanwhile  being 
covered.  If  the  story  is  presented  as  a  puzzle  the  children  enjoy  pre- 
paring it — they  look  forward  to  surprising  the  teacher  by  their  ability  to 
read. 

Children,  as  a  rule,  are  eager  to  read  the  lessons  printed  on  slips  of 
paper.  A  competition  may  be  arranged  by  requiring  each  child  to  give 
his  story  in  his  own  words  before  reading  it  aloud,  and  giving  him  marks 
for  his  effort.  This  scheme  is  slow  at  first  but  is  very  enjoyable  to  the 
children. 

However,  let  all  of  these  lessons  be  quite  simple  at  first.  If  many 
difficult  words  are  presented,  it  will  take  only  a  few  weeks  to  show  the 
worried  teacher  that  it  is  again  a  case  of  "more  haste,  less  speed" — the 
thought  becomes  more  obscure,  because  words  alone  are  requiring  the 
>  ffort  of  the  child's  mind,  and  the  teacher  is  soon  confronted  with  that 
tiresome  "reading  w^hich  is  not  reading,  but  merely  word-naming". 
This  condition  is  a  very  trying  one  and  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energetic  work  to  overcome.  It  is  well  to  go  slowly  in  bringing  up  difficult 
words,  and  to  endeavour  to  fill  the  child's  mind  with  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  lessons  by  every  means  possible.  See  first  that  the  children 
form  the  habit  of  getting  the  thought  in  whatever  they  are  to  study  and 
read.  Later,  more  difficult  words  and  quite  new  ones  may  be  introduced, 
and  the  teacher  is  surprised  and  encouraged  to  find  that  in  most  cases 
the  children  get  these  new  words  in  their  connection  quite  easily. 
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Blackboard  lessons  are  easily  taken  up  in  class  because  the  whole  class 
can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them  and  can  be  questioned  on  them  very 
conveniently.  Also,  at  any  period  in  the  school  year,  if  enthusiasm  and 
expression  are  somewhat  lacking  in  the  general  reading  of  the  whole  class 
a  few  vigorous  blackboard  lessons,  with  thorough  questioning,  are  suc- 
cessful in  rousing  the  class  to  extra  effort. 

Competition  may  be  introduced  by  having  two  members  of  the  class 
brought  forward  to  read;  they  strive  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  class 
or  of  the  teacher.  Even  in  the  Junior  class  children  may  be  trained  to  tell 
why  they  like  a  certain  pupil's  reading — perhaps  the  judgment  may  be 
poorly  expressed  but,  with  encouragement  and  guidance,  the  children  will 
in  time  learn  what  to  watch  for  and  admire. 

In  these  blackboard  lessons  one  may  use  lessons  from  the  Primer  of 
which  the  content  is  familiar — the  teacher  may  keep  the  exact  thought  of 
the  story — but  word  it  quite  differently.  "The  Goose  that  laid  the  Golden 
Eggs",  "The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher",  and  "The  Little  Red  Hen"  are 
some  that  may  be  taken  as  blackboard  lessons  and  may  be  made  inter- 
esting. Many  children  become  enthusiasts  simply  because  they  have  read 
the  lesson  or  have  had  it  read  to  them  at  home  by  some  member  of  the 
family  and  they  "know  what  is  coming  next".  Great  interest  is  shown 
also  in  reading  lessons  that  are  based  on  composition  lessons — e.g.,  repro- 
duction stories.  Very  often  if  we  have  had  a  story  that  has  proved  par- 
ticularly interesting,  has  been  reproduced  well,  and  has  been  played  with 
enjoyment  by  the  children,  we  have  it  printed  on  the  blackboard  for  the 
next  morning's  reading. 

Last  spring  we  had  a  series  of  nature  lessons  on  the  common  birds. 
Then  followed  reading  lessons  containing  a  description  of  the  bird  and 
some  of  its  particular  characteristics  accompanied  by  a  little  sketch. 
Memory  gems  and  little  poems  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  are  enjoyable  as 
reading  lessons. 

If  the  children  are  slow  in  giving  the  thought  and  expression  in  their 
usual  lessons,  or  if  the  teacher  desires  to  impress  certain  more  difficult 
words  and  phrases  in  common  use,  a  set  of  questions  and  answers  may  be 
placed  on  the  blackboard  or  some  similar  exercise  may  be  given,  and  the 
benefit  of  such  helps  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  the  reading  lesson  itself. 

Perhaps  an  example  or  two  may  serve  to  explain  such  an  exercise. 
"Where  are  you  going,  Tom?  or   "Do  you  like  to  run? 

Where  are  you  going,  Frank?  Do  you  like  to  run  fast? 

W^here  are  3'ou  going,  Harold?"  Doyouliketoskip,  swim, etc."? 

or  "Mother  wants  Tom  at  home. 
Mother  wants  me  at  home. 
Mother  wants  baby  at  home. 
Mother  wants  me  to  come  home." 
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Various  ideas  may  be  used  for  such  exercises — names  of  the  children 
in  the  class,  things  we  like  to  eat,  things  we  can  do  for  mother,  etc.  Some 
variety  may  be  worked  out  in  sentences  and  stories  which  are  printed  on 
papers  for  the  children. 

A  question  may  be  printed  on  one  slip — the  answer  on  another,  etc., 
so  that  when  the  question  is  asked  aloud,  the  child  holding  the  correct 
answer  reads  the  answer  aloud.    These  questions  should  differ  widely. 

Cut-up  stories  may  be  used  similarly,  each  sentence  being  numbered. 
Several  exercises  will  be  used  on  one  story,  the  sentences  being  distributed 
differently.  Some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  thought  of  the  story  so 
that  the  children  may  understand  that  it  makes  a  complete  whole. 

A  set  of  lessons  (two  or  three  more  than  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
class)  printed  on  strong  paper  is  an  excellent  help  for  the  days  that  one 
feels  a  change  is  needed,  and  a  teacher  taking  the  trouble  to  do  this  care- 
fully will  feel  amply  repaid.  These  stories  may  be  read  by  the  children  at 
their  seats  and,  later,  in  class.  When  the  children  become  able  to  read 
these  easily  the  teacher  may  arrange  a  "reading  match  "  and  the  children 
will  look  forward  to  this  period  with  delight. 

Many  more  devices  might  be  given  and,  doubtless,  to  many  readers 
some  of  those  mentioned  are  quite  an  old  story,  but  if  there  is  any  young 
teacher  who  gains  encouragement  and  perhaps  some  help  frcm  this 
article,  its  mission  will  be  fulfilled. 


Lessons  in  Agriculture  for  September 

J.  G.  ADAMS,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

Corn  and  Its  Moisture-Requirements. 

THE  word  corn  has  varied  meanings  when  used  by  people  of  different 
nationalities.  In  Biblical  texts  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  different 
kinds  of  grain  cultivated  by  the  Israelites  as,  "Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn".  Again,  "Except  a  corn 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone".  Corn  obviously 
means  kernel.  In  northern  continental  Europe  a  cornfield  usually  means 
a  field  of  rye.  To  the  Scotchman  the  corn  recalls  the  oat  plant  and  to  the 
Englishman  the  wheat  plant.  But  in  America  the  term  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  maize.  The  corn  belongs  to  the  great  group  of  grain-producing 
plants  called  cereals. 

The  first  week  of  September  is  an  excellent  time  to  study  the  mature 
corn  plant  either  in  the  field  or  from  a  specimen  in  the  schoolroom.  If  a 
corn  plant  be  carefully  uprooted — not  pulled  up,  but  gradually  loosened 
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by  washing  the  soil  away  fron  the  roots  and  digging  about  the  plant  in 
such  a  way  as  to  remove  as  few  as  possible  of  the  delicate  rootlets— its 
extensive  root  system  presents  some  good  object  lessons. 

Compare  the  root-system  of  the  corn  with  that  of  any  of  the  other 
grain  plants.  Why  is  the  corn  root  so  different  from  the  others?  This 
should  lead  to  a  simple  study  of  the  functions  of  roots  which  most  of  the 
pupils  will  be  able  to  discuss  in  a  general  way.  What  relation  have  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  root  system  to  the  method  of  growth  and  mode  of 
cultivation  of  the  plant?  If  corn  is  sown  in  drills  or  broadcast  and  as 
thickly  as  other  grains  what  difference  in  the  character  of  the  plant 
results?  W^hy  is  it  desirable  to  begin  cultivation  of  the  corn  as  early  as 
possible,  aside  from  the  fact  that  this  usually  prevents  evaporation? 
Does  this  early  cultivation  affect  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  root? 

These  and  similar  questions  should  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the 
roots  gather  plant  food  and  water  for  the  plant  and  that  a  large  root 
system  is  naturally  needed  for  so  large  a  plant.  Compare  the  length  of 
the  growing  season  of  the  corn  with  that  of  the  other  grains.  Corn 
develops  in  a  much  shorter  period  usually  and  builds  up  a  much  larger 
structure  both  of  root  and  of  stem.  W'hat,  then,  should  be  the  condition 
of  soil  in  which  corn  is  to  be  planted?  A  good  seed  bed  is  good  tilth  and 
containing  a  good  supply  of  available  plant  food  will  hasten  the  growth  of 
roots.  Cultivation  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  close  to  the  plant  and. 
moderately  deep,  loosens  the  surface  and  forms  a  mulch  to  prevent  loss  of 
moisture  by  evaporation.  This  tends  to  force  the  growing  roots  down  into 
deeper  soil  in  search  of  moisture  and  prevents  spreading  out  at  the 
surface. 

Can  any  relation  be  shown  between  the  large  leaf  surface  and  the 
large  root  system  of  the  corn?  This  may  be  answered  in  part  by  a  simple 
experiment.  Using  an  ordinary  potted  geranium,  cover  the  pot  and  sur- 
face of  the  soil  carefully  with  oilcloth,  rubber,  or  parafined  paper  so  that 
no  evaporation  can  take  place  from  the  pot  or  the  earth  inside  it.  Cover 
the  whole  with  a  glass  bell-jar,  if  available;  if  not  any  vessel  which  will 
cover  it  and  exclude  the  air  may  be  used.  Leave  for  a  few  hours  at  room 
temperature.  W^hat  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel?  What  is  the 
source  of  this  deposit?  This  experiment  should  demonstrate  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  give  off  moisture  in  the  process  of  transpiration.  While 
the  amount  of  moisture  given  off  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  leaf  on  different  plants,  yet  a  large  leaf  usually  gives  off  more 
moisture  than  a  small  one.  Hence  what  must  be  the  conclusion  regarding 
the  ability  of  the  corn  leaf  to  give  off  moisture?  What  connection  has 
this  with  a  large  root  system? 

How  may  the  leaves  of  corn  indicate  the  weather  conditions?  On  a 
hot,  dry  day  in  August  do  the  leaves  take  any  unusual  position?    If  so. 
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why?  Is  this  seen  under  any  other  weather  conditions?  It  denotes  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  decrease  the  amount  of  moisture  escaping 
from  the  leaves  by  curling  them  up  at  the  edges  and  rolling  them  inward 
until  they  touch,  thus  decreasing  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  and  the 
amount  of  vaporization  from  the  leaf  surface.  If  this  did  not  occur  the 
plant  would  dry  out  because  the  amount  of  water  given  ofif  by  the  leaves 
would  exceed  that  taken  in  by  the  roots. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  on  the  average  crop  of  corn  grown  on  an 
acre  of  land  there  are  two  acres  of  leaf  surface.  Or  a  corn  crop  of  average 
growth,  when  matured,  has  a  total  leaf  surface  twice  as  large  as  the  area 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  crop  is  grown.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that 
a  crop  which  produces  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  requires  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  tons  of  water  per  acre  or  about  seven  to  ten  inches  covering 
every  acre.  Since  this  calculation  refers  only  to  the  water  absorbed  by 
the  plant,  it  would  require  a  total  rainfall  of  about  twelve  inches  per  acre 
to  provide  for  the  plant  growth  and  allow  for  run-off,  seepage,  and  loss 
by  evaporation.  Compare  this  with  the  average  rainfall  in  Ontario 
during  the  growing  season.  Is  moisture  enough  likely  to  be  provided 
from  rainfall  to  grow  a  full  crop  of  corn?  If  not,  how  can  the  amount  of 
water  available  for  the  plant  be  increased? 

Let  the  pupils  outline  a  method  of  cultivation  for  corn,  beginning  with 
the  time  of  plowing.  It  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  Ontario  to  put 
corn  on  spring-ploughed  land.  Is  this  advisable  from  what  has  been, 
shown  above?  What  is  the  difference  in  texture  between  spring-ploughed 
and  fall-ploughed  land,  particularly  heavier  lands,  as  clays?  What  causes 
this  difference?  It  is  found  that  fall-ploughed  lands  are  always  more 
friable  and  of  finer  texture  than  those  ploughed  in  the  spring  because  of 
the  action  of  the  frost  in  pulverizing  the  particles.  Does  this  affect  the 
water  supply  in  the  soil?  How  is  the  water  which  is  available  for  plant 
use  held  in  the  soil? 

Water  which  falls  as  rain  or  forms  from  snow,  either  runs  off  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  soaks  down  into  the  soil  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plant 
roots,  evaporates  from  the  surface,  or  remains  in  the  soil  around  the 
separate  particles  in  a  thin  film,  just  as,  when  a  marble  is  dipped  into  a 
basin  and  removed,  a  film  of  moisture  adheres  to  its  surface.  This  is  the 
water  which  is  used  by  the  plants.  Now  it  can  be  shown  by  simple 
arithmetic  that  the  smaller  the  particles  of  soil  the  greater  is  the  area  of 
their  surface  in  proportion  to  their  volume.  Hence  if  we  take  any  soil  and 
break  it  up  into  finer  particles  we  expose  more  surface.  And  since  it  is  on 
the  surface  that  this  moisture  is  held,  the  finer  the  soil,  the  more  water  it 
is  capable  of  holding.  Hence  it  is  best  to  plough  land  in  the  fall  and  ridge 
it  up  just  before  freezing  to  facilitate  the  frost's  action  and  have  it  as  fine 
as  possible  in  the  spring,  so  that  it  will  break  up  easily  when  cultivated. 
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In  the  spring  the  corn  land  should  be  cultivated  as  early  as  possible. 
Farmers  frequently  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  until  the  last  because 
the  corn  is  the  last  crop  to  be  planted.  Why  is  this  a  mistake?  To  illus- 
trate, wet  some  clay  or  clay  loam  in  a  dish.  Mix  it  until  quite  wet  and 
leave  it  outside  to  dry.  This  will  usually  show  cracks  extending  down 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  same  thing  is  readily  observed  in  a 
water  hole  which  has  dried  up  and  has  not  been  cultivated.  This  is  what 
happens  in  a  degree  if  the  soil  remains  uncultivated  in  the  spring. 
Through  these  deep  cracks  the  soil  water  which  has  collected  from  the 
winter's  snows  and  spring  rains  evaporates  and  the  reserve  supply  in  the 
soil  is  lessened.  If  the  soil  be  cultivated  as  early  as  possible  these  cracks 
cannot  form  and  a  layer  of  loose  soil  is  formed  on  the  surface.  This  acts 
as  a  mulch  and  helps  to  prevent  evaporation.  This  surface  cultivation  is 
continued  at  intervals  until  the  size  of  the  corn  prevents  it.  At  this  stage 
the  shade  caused  by  the  leaves  helps  in  a  large  measure  to  prevent  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  soil. 

One  further  factor  aids  greatly  in  conserving  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 
This  is  the  presence  of  organic  matter  provided  by  the  decay  of  vegetable 
substances.  This  provides  humus  which  greatly  increases  the  capacity  of 
the  soil  for  retention  of  water.  How  is  vegetable  matter  added  to  the 
soil  usually?  Most  of  the  pupils  should  see  that  the  roots  of  plants  and 
stubble  remaining  on  the  field  will  return  a  certain  quantity  to  the  land. 
The  other  sources  are  farmyard  manure  and  green  crops  which  are 
ploughed  under.  Does  this  give  any  key  to  the  proper  place  in  crop 
rotation  for  planting  corn?  What  cultivated  plants  leave  most  root 
residue  in  the  soil?  For  this  purpose  clover  roots  are  most  desirable. 
These  penetrate  to  great  depths  in  the  soil  and  when  a  good  stand  of 
clover  is  produced,  the  root  portion  left  in  the  soil  will  be  considerable. 
In  an  ordinary  four-year  rotation  of  clover,  clover  or  pasture,  corn,  and 
grain,  the  logical  place  for  the  corn  seems  to  be  directly  following  the 
clover  since  the  greater  percentage  of  humus  will  likely  cause  the  moisture 
content  to  be  larger.  It  may  be  added,  of  course,  that  clover  leaves  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  as  well.  This  is  most  neces- 
sary for  corn  growth. 

If  the  application  of  farmyard  manure  is  made  but  once  during  the 
rotation,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when  should  it  be  given?  Its  functions 
are  to  add  plant  food  to  the  soil  and  to  increase  its  water-holding  capa- 
city. Which  crop  in  the  rotation  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  water 
during  the  season  and,  hence,  which  one  will  be  most  benefited  by  these 
applications?  The  decision  will  be  immediately  given  in  favour  of  corn. 
Hence,  manure  applied  with  this  crop  is  most  effective.  The  cultivation 
given  corn  is  also  most  effective  in  liberating  the  plant  constituents  in  the 
manure  for  plant  use.  Therefore,  to  get  the  quickest  and  best  returns 
from  it,  manure  should  be  applied  before  this  crop. 
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By  such  a  study  we  see  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  corn  plant  and 
determine  the  best  methods  of  satisfying  this  need.  The  pupil  is  taught 
to  observe  plant  structures  and  to  endeavour  to  interpret  them.  More- 
over, the  co-relation  of  agriculture  with  other  subjects  shows  him  that 
he  must  have  a  broad  knowledge  if  he  is  to  be  an  intelligent  farmer  and 
thus  enjoy  the  work  in  the  highest  sense. 


An  Early  Canadian  Orthoepist 

HON.    WILLIAM    RENWICK    RIDDELL 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Toronto 

IN  York,  Upper  Canada,  now  our  city  of  Toronto,  there  appeared  in 
1833  a  modest  cloth -bound  octavo  volume  of  104  pages,  "A  Manual 
of  Orthoepy  with  Numerous  Notes  upon  the  Origin  and  Abuse  of 
Words.  Fourth  Edition  with  large  Additions  and  Corrections.  York, 
(Upper  Canada).  Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Guardian;  Entered  at 
Stationer's  Hall,  1833". 

The  book  was  issued  anonymously,  but  it  is  known  to  be  the 
work  of  Henry  Cook  Todd,  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Alpheus  Todd, 
Librarian  of  Parliament  and  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the 
Constitution. 

The  father  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  became  master  of  a 
large  private  school.  With  a  moderate  competency,  inherited  and 
acquired,  he  retired  into  private  life  but  like  too  many  others,  he  invested 
his  money  in  companies  which  failed.  He  then  became  a  book-seller 
with  little  success,  and  finally  his  wife's  brother*  persuaded  him  to 
emigrate  to  Canada.  He  made  a  tour  in  1832  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  an  account  of  which  he  gave  in  a  book,  ' '  Notes  on  Canada  and 
the  United  States" ;  being  satisfied  with  what  he  saw  on  this  tour,  he  sent 
for  his  family  who  arrived  at  York  in  1833.  He  was  an  accomplished 
amateur  artist  with  the  pencil;  some  of  his  drawings  were  much  admired. 

Fond  of  antiquarian  reading  and  philological  iuA'^estigation ,  he  would 
seclude  himself  for  days  at  a  time  even  from  his  own  family. 

He  is  describedf  as  a  most  uncompromising  Tory  but  of  a  "kindly 
disposition;  he  would  show^  the  greatest  kindness  even  to  those  he  had 

most  anathematized.     He  died  in  Toronto  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

, 

*Mr.  William  P.  Patrick  of  York  (Toronto). 

fBy  Samuel  Thompson  in  his  Reminiscences  of  a  Canadian  Pioneer,  Toronto, 
Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  1884,  chapter  XXVII,  pp.  143-146.  Most  of  the  information 
concerning  Todd  is  derived  from  this  book. 
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Of  the  Orthoepy,  one  edition  appeared  in  London,  England,  in  1801 
Kingsford's  Bibliography);  the  British  Museum  catalogue  shows 
another  in  1832;  of  the  fourth  edition,  the  Toronto  Public  Library  and 
the  Riddell  Canadian  Library  have  a  copy  each. 

The  paper  for  the  book  (as  well  as  its  printing  and  binding)  was  made 
in  York,  Upper  Canada,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  a  note,  adding 
"  there  is  no  tax  in  Canada  upon  paper,  newspapers  or  advertisements" — 
he  also  says,  "I  have  books  printed  on  paper  made  not  only  of  wood  but 
of  straw  also". 

There  is  a  list  of  words  with  the  proper  pronunciation  given  along 
with  improper  pronunciations  which  are  to  be  guarded  against — at  the 
foot  of  each  page  are  notes  of  various  kinds,  orthographical,  etymological, 
orthoepical,  and  some  intended  to  convey  useful  or  interesting  informa- 
tion— these  last  often  have  little  or  no  discoverable  relation  to  the  words 
to  which  they  are  appended. 

The  method  of  giving  the  correct  pronunciation  is  mu/ch  the  same  as 
Walker's— "dj"  for  the  sound  of  "j";  "k"  for  the  hard,  and  "s"  for  the 
soft  sound  of  "c";  "kw"  for  "qu";  "ew"  for  long  "u",  etc.  He  adopts 
the  Walkerian  pronunciation  of  "tu",  i.e.,  "tshu" — e.g.  "nature"  he 
pronounces  "na-tshure";  moreover,  "verdure"  is  "verjure".  He  cannot 
distinguish  final  "al"  from  "el";  "natural"  he  pronounces  "natsh-ur-el", 
"Needham",  "Nede-em".  Final  "or"  he  always  pronounces  "ur", 
e.g.,  "navigatur".  A  combination  of  what  we  would  consider  solecisms 
is  found  in  "titular"  which  is  pronounced  "titsh-yew-lur",  "tit-u-lur" 
being  reprobated. 

Final  "ate"  is  "et",  e.g.,  "separate"  is  "sep-ur-et";  similarly 
"rhubarb"  is  "roo-burb";  "sirup"  or  "sirop"  ("syrup"  is  not  given)  is 
"sur-rup";  "tacit"  is  "ta-sit",  not  "tas-it",  why,  it  is  hard  to  seie — the 
original  tacitus,  taceo,  have  the  "a"  short. 

"Mercy"  is  "mer-se",  the  first  vowel  as  in  "meadow" — "marcy"  is 
vulgar  but  "murcy"  is  correct.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the 
author  comes  to  rest  between  the  Scots  "maircy"  and  the  Hibernian 
"murrey".  "Honeycomb"  is  " hun-ne-koome "  as  in  the  days  when 
"  gold  "  was  "  goold  "  and  "  Rome  ",  "  room  ".  Todd  will  not  permit  the 
latter,  "as  well  might  we  say  ruman  and  hume  for  roman  and  home". 
(It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  many  of  the  family  of  the 
Homes  call  themselves  Hume) . 

"Sewer",  a  drain,  is  "so-ur";  "obeisance"  is  "o-be-sanse".  "Hearth" 
is  "hurth"  to  rime  w^ith  "earth" — as  far  from  our  common  "harth" 
as  from  the  Scottish  "hcrrth". 

"Onion"  he  pronounces  "on-yun"  and  will  not  accept  "un-yun" — 
the  writer,  Onion,  is  said  to  pronounce  his  name  "On-i-on'  with  the 
accent  on  the  penult,  but  every  one  has  the  right  to  pronounce  his  name 
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as  he  wishes;  Mr.  Reach  was  not  compelled'  to  cease  calling  himself 
"Re-ach  "  by  the  humorist  asking  him  to  "re-ach  me  a  pe-ach".  "Peach" 
Todd  pronounces  "peesh",  I  presume  by  analogy  wdth  the  French 
"peche"  but  surely  without  warrant  in  usage  or  authority.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  a  classical  scholar  would  pronounce  "chart"  as 
"kart" — "Magna  Carta"  has,  I  hope,  quite  driven  out  "Magna 
Tcharta";  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  he  calls  "pan-creas", 
"pan-krese"  (/cpeas)  or  "Idumea",  "I-dew-me-a",  with  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult  (perhaps  from  'Uov/jLevevs).  "  Tor-ka  "  is  the  old  pronunciation 
of  "Torquay  ",  now  called  "Tor-kee".  "0-re-un"  as  Todd  gives  it,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  is  intolerable — "0-ri-on"  accents  on  the 
second;  "lampblack"  we  are  told  has  the  "p"  silent;  the  "1"  must  not 
be  sounded  in  "fault";  this  is  "fawt",  "fault"  is  vulgar.  We  know 
Pope  and  Swift  rhymed  "fault"  with  "thought"  and  Johnson  in  1755 
noted  that  the  "1"  was  generally  omitted  in  conversation.  No  one 
but  a  Scotsman  now  says  "  fawt " ;  but  the  Scot  must  grieve  over  '  'gollf  " 
for  his  beloved  "go'f ",  consoling  himself  for  the  time  with  the  thought 
that  it  is  not  yet  "golluf  ". 

For  one  wjio  used  to  chew  "slippery-ellum-bark"  and  resented  being 
forced  to  say  "elm",  the  most  curious  of  Todd's  pronunciations  are  such 
as  "lek-tew-ur",  "lek-tew-ur-ship",  "mew-er",  "fiou-ur",  "mi-az-em", 
etc.,  for  "lecture",  "lectureship",  "mure",  "flour",  "miasm",  etc.— 
"nature  "as  we  have  seen  is  made  dissyllabic,  which  increases  the  wonder 
that  "lecture  "  is  given  three  syllables.  "Adagio  "  is  given  four  syllables 
"a-dadg-e-o"  notwithstanding  that  the  "i"  is  h^e  but  a  sign  to  oftens 
the  "g"and  not  a  real  letter.  In  the  case  of  words  from  the  French,  Todd's 
practice  is  not  uniform — he  says  "me-moir"  and  rejects  "mem-war"; 
and  "a-ma-tew-ur",  rejecting  "am-a-tur" — his  pronunciation  of 
"amateur"  is  still  in  vogue  with  those  who  finish  a  dinner  with  a 
" lick-kew-ur "  having  begun  it  with  a  "hor-dover".  "Presentiment" 
he  pronounced  "pre-san-te-mong"  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenult: 
"burgeois"  was  "burdg-wau"  (except,  of  course,  in  printing  when 
it  is  "bur-jois"). 

Many  of  the  pronunciations  called  corrupt  or  vulgar  by  Todd  are  now 
accepted :  we  say  "a-gen",  "bin",  "caviare",  "extrordinary  ",  "laundry" 
"palfrey",  etc.,  where  he  would  say  "a-gain",  "been"  (rhyming  with 
"seen")  "kaveer"  "extra-ordinary",  "lan-dre",  "paul-fre",  etc. 
With  the  exception  of  "  ka-veer  "  all  these  are  still  allowed.  The  present 
pronunciation  of  the  first,  second,  and  third,  I  had  driven  into  my  un- 
willing head  more  than  half  a  century  ago  at  the  same  time  the  first  "d" 
was  .'^ilenced  in  "Wednesday".  Use  has  made  them  familiar  and 
tolerable,  but  I  am  still  resentful  and  unconvinced;  however,  tisus  norma 
loqiiendi.     1   am   reconciled    to    "venzn"   for   "venison" — Todd   gives 
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"ven-ne-zun"  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  "ven-zun";  we  go  one 
better  and  make  a  monosyllable  out  of  his  trisyllable.  Why  he  says 
"un-veel"  for  "unveil",  "ung-tshus"  for  "unctuous",  and  "E-pra"  for 
"Ypres"  is  a  mystery — the  last  has  had  a  recrudescence  in  these  days 
with  those  who  speak  of  the  "  Vo-zhay  "  mountains.  For  the  old  pronun- 
ciation of  "tea",  i.e.,  "tay",  he  cites  Pope's 

"Tell,  tell  your  grief;  attentive  will  I  stay 
Though  time  is  precious  and  I  want  some  tea." 

He  does  not  give  the  poet's  better  known  lines — 

"Here,  thou.  Great  Anna!  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Post  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea". 
All  of  us  but  the  clergy,  whom  it  specially  concerns,  have  difficulty  in 
saying  "Sim-ony"  as  we  should;  remembering  Si-mon  Magus,  we  are 
apt  to  say  "Si-mony".     Don't. 

By  comparing  the  accent  in  this  book  and  that  in  present  use,  the 
recessive  tendency  of  English  accent  is  observable — "placard",  "finance", 
"festive",  etc.,  are  now  generally  accented  on  the  first  syllable  ("festive" 
always)  but  in  Todd's  time  that  was  not  allowed — at  least  by  Todd.  He 
said  "en-ve-lope",  accenting  the  last  syllable,  we  "anv-lop",  accenting 
the  first;  he  pronounced  "abdicative"  with  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penult, we  accent  the  first  syllable.  Old-fashioned  people  still  speak 
of  the  orchestra  as  Byron  did,  with  the  second  syllable  stressed,  not  the  first ; 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  who  accented  "remediless"  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  pronunciation  of  "academy" 
by  Todd;  he  accents  the  first  syllable  though  he  must  have  known  the 
original  " a.Ka8r]ij.ia" ;  "reverie",  with  the  ultimate  accented  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  French  origin — also  "travail",  "trav-ak",  with  the 
final  accent. 

The 'Orthoepist  has  little  patience  with  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him — they  are  the  mob,  the  canaille,  the  vulgar,  the  low  Cockneys, 
lispers,  and  letter  clippers — when  mechanics  called  "solder",  "sodder", 
instead  of  "sol-der",  they  should  remember  that  "workmen  ought  to 
accept  their  pronunciation  from  scholars  and  not  scholars  from  work- 
men"; and  he  refused  to  allow  his  pronunciation  to  be  directed  by  that 
of  a  parish  clerk. 

He  is  "down"  on  the  "pure  English  vulgarism"  of  the  "addenda  of 
'don't  r  in  'I  always  do,  don't  I'?"  He  does  not  like  "'by  the  bye',  a 
phrase  originally  introduced  from  Scotland";  and  "dissenting  clerg\^- 
man"  for  "dissenting  minister"  is  wrong — the  old  form  "he's  gone  dead", 
he  says,  is  now  disused  (Todd  did  not  mix  with  the  coloured  brethren, 
evidently).  We  should  not  say  "no  more  do  I"  but  "nor  do  I",  for 
"unless  finishing  a  sentence,  more  always  requires  than  after  it"  (the  more 
I  think  of  this,  the  less  I  am  inclined  to  agree). 
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A  very  curious  feature  is  the  derivations  given,  some  of  them  now 
approved,  but  many  whimsical  "folk-etymology".  "Cockney"  he 
derives  from  the  Londoner  who  in  the  country  heard  the  cock  "neigh"— 
this  is  like  the  boy  from  "The  Ward"  who  was  amused  to  hear  the  lambs 
"bark",  and  probably  equally  apocryphal.  But  anyone  is  at  liberty 
to  accept  this  etymology  instead  of  the  fantastic  "cockenay"  (cock's  egg) 
which  seems  to  be  now  the  favourite. 

{To  he  continued). 


National  Service  in  the  Non=English  School 

FRANCES  L.  ORMOND 

Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba 

THE  school  is  the  greatest  national  factor  in  the  non-English  com- 
munity to-day.  This  statement  has  been  made  times  without 
number  and  is  yet  unchallenged.  In  fact,  it  has  been  accepted 
so  readily  that  few  people  have  realized  the  tremendous  burden  placed 
on  this  institution. 

It  has  to  deal  with  the  children  of  parents  who  come  from  lands  where 
the  standards  and  customs  are  different  from  our  own.  Its  chief  duty  is 
to  replace  these  customs,  tactfully,  skilfully,  and  surely,  with  the  best  in 
our  own  system,  yet  retaining  the  good  in  theirs.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
school  must  do.  It  must  equip  the  "new-Canadian "  child  with  a  definite 
knowledge  of  our  language  and  all  its  attendant  branches,  so  that  he  may 
be  fitted  to  take  his  place  commercially  and  socially.  It  must  teach  him 
to  develop  himself,  not  for  his  own  gain  alone,  but  because  Canada,  his 
adopted  country,  will  claim  something  from  him  in  citizenship.  He  must 
be  inspired  with  the  highest  ideals  of  such  citizenship  and  the  desire  to 
live  up  to  them. 

Fortunately  the  Canadian  school  has  now  passed  its  "reading, 
'riting  and  'rithmetic"  stage,  and  the  "new-comer"  can  get  most  of  what 
he  needs  within  its  doors.  The  curriculum  now  covers  such  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  that  the  material  knowledge  gained  may  be  great  and  the 
life-lessons  greater.  For  the  teacher,  with  National  Service  in  view,  will 
ever  use  her  school  subjects  as  the  channel  through  which  will  flow  her 
great  aim — citizen-building. 

Reading  lessons  supply  vast  stores  of  material  in  this  connection  and 
lead  naturally  and  directly  into  history.  How  better  may  these  "new- 
Canadians"  learn  of  our  standards  and  customs  than  by  the  study  of  our 
histor>'  and  literature?    Simple  history  stories,  as  found  in  the  libraries 
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supplied  to  such  schools  by  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Empire,  make  a  foundation  of  the  right  kind.  These  books  taken  home 
and  read,  and  retold  to  the  parents,  have  an  unrealized  influence. 

Household  science  with  its  branches  of  cooking,  sewing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  and  "Little  Mothers'"  classes,  is  invaluable.  Here  the  cus- 
toms of  our  home  life  are  revealed,  and  the  best  methods  of  home-making 
and  house-keeping  taught.  The  "teacher's  home",  which  adjoins  the 
school  in  isolated  communities,  is  an  example  of  applied  household  arts 
and  is  a  place  of  great  interest  to  the  school  children.  The  "hot  lunch", 
within  the  school  itself,  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  instruction 
in  table  manners  and  courtesy. 

The  visits  of  the  school  nurse,  followed  by  lessons  in  hygiene,  teach 
the  care  of  the  body,  and  draw  attention  to  sanitation  in  the  school  and 
the  home.  Physical  drill  will  link  itself  naturally  with  these  lessons,  and 
while  helping  to  build  up  a  strong  body  will  give  the  child  poise  and  grace. 
Canada  needs  strong  men. 

Arithmetic  lessons,  if  taught  wisely,  will  awaken  latent  reasoning 
powers  not  touched  by  the  other  subjects,  and  in  due  course  arouse  the 
pupil  from  his  sponge-like  attitude  towards  school — a  valuable  lesson 
if  he  is  to  be  a  useful  citizen.  Manual-training,  too,  will  help  in  this  line, 
and  will  aid  in  developing  his  creative  instinct.  Canada  needs  men  of 
original  thought. 

School  gardening  will  dignify  what  has  always  been  a  necessity  in  his 
own  home  and  will  educate  him  to  the  soil,  not  away  from  it.  Canada 
needs  producers. 

Singing  lessons  he  will  love  and  they  contain  almost  as  wide  a  field 
for  growth  as  reading  lessons.  How  much  he  can  learn  of  the  spirit  of  our 
country  from  its  songs,  the  patriotic  and  the  others!  Here  our  undemon- 
strative race  expresses  its  inner  feelings  and  here  is  a  fruitful  subject  for 
subtle  influence. 

Geography  will  broaden  his  view  and  develop  pride  in  his  adopted 
country  by  the  study  of  its  material  wealth  and  its  possibilities.  Hand  in 
hand  with  this  can  go  the  study  of  civics,  especially  by  the  "photo-study 
method  ".  Taught  in  this  way  he  will  have  a  somewhat  tangible  relation- 
ship to  the  leaders  of  our  Empire,  and  an  additional  interest  in  current 
events,  and  will  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  be  a  real  part  of  our  nation. 

The  work  is  colossal,  and  the  responsibility  not  less  so,  for  a  teacher 
who  undertakes  this  self-imposed  task  of  National  Service.  I  am  here 
referring  to  the  teacher  who  goes  to  live  in  a  community  where  all  the 
people  are  "new-Canadians".  Her  personal  sacrifice  will  be  great — as 
much  so  as  her  sister  who  goes  "overseas".  Her  work  will  not  be  as 
spectacular  as  her  sister's,  but  will  be  as  fundamental  and  lasting.  Her 
sister's  work  has  to  do  with  the  present — restoring  men  who  have  been 
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faithful  to  our  national  standards  to  "carry  on"  now.  The  teacher's 
work  is  for  the  future— educating  boys,  and  girls  too,  to  live  up  to  our 
national  standards  so  fully  that  they  in  after  years,  should  Canada  call, 
will  then  be  ready  to  "carry  on". 

Too  much  thought  cannot  be  given  to  this  line  of  service  in  our 
Dominion  to-day.  These  strangers  are  here,  and  to  stay,  and  will  ever 
remain  "strangers  within  our  gates"  unless  we,  while  not  repressing  their 
good  characteristic  traits,  give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  our  best 
characteristics  and  customs.  Especially  must  the  children  have  this 
chance  as  they  are  our  hope  in  the  great  problem.  Only  by  concentrated 
effort  in  such  service  can  we  be  truly  shaping  our  land  for  the  happy  days 
when  the  war  has  ceased,  and  Canada's  development  claims  our  whole 
attention  once  more.  A  Canada  made  up  of  a  people  all  striving  for  the 
same  ideals  will  then  be  a  true  federation. 


An  Alberta  Educationist  Honoured 

J.  T.  ROSS,  B.A. 

Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Alberta  * 

ALBERTA  feels  justly  proud  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  Dr.  J. 
C.  Miller  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the 
United  States  in  appointing  him  Supervisor  and  Inspector  of 
District  Vocational  Offices  under  the  "Educational  Rehabilitation  Act 
for  the  retraining  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Dr.  Miller  is  a  real  Westerner,  having  arrived  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  in  1883  when  only  three  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Reglna  Public  and  High  Schools  from  which  he  graduated  with  a  First 
Class  Diploma  and  First  Class  Teachers'  Licence  in  1898.  It  was  while 
receiving  his  training  at  the  Normal  School,  under  Dr.  Goggin,  that  he 
resolved  to  become  proficient  in  manual  training  and  technical  work 
which  were  at  that  time  being  introduced  in  Western  Canada  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Robertson. 

Dr.  Miller  commenced  teaching  in  a  rural  school  at  Sheppard,  Alberta, 
and  after  one  year  in  that  position  accepted  an  appointment  as  teacher  in 
Nose  Creek  School  which,  through  his  efforts,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  rural  school  in  the  West  to  introduce  manual  training.  Each 
week-end  found  him  in  Calgary  busily  engaged  at  bench  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  manual  training  instructor.  After  five  years'  experience 
as  a  rural  teacher,  he  went  to  California  where  he  entered  the  Throop 
Polytechnical  Institute,  and  where,  as  student  and  assistant  to  the  in- 
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structor,  he  spent  four  years,  graduating  in  1907.  Each  mid-summer 
vacation  was  spent  in  attendance  at  a  summer  school  studying  problems 
of  school  administration  and  teacher-training  under  such  noted  educa- 
tionists as  Dr.  Suzzalo,  President  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle  and  others.  Immediately  after  graduation  from  the  Institute, 
Dr.  Miller  was  appointed  instructor  in  manual  training  and  art  at  the 
Normal  School  in  Calgary;  here  he  became  noted  as  an  untiring  worker 
and  a  most  diligent  student  of  education.  While  filling  this  position  he 
attended,  during  each  vacation,  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  after  three  years'  work  at  that  institution  was  appointed  to  a  fellow- 
ship which  he  held  until  1910,  when  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  his  holiday  time,  while  holding  the  position  of 
Fellow  at  Columbia  University,  he  travelled  through  Canada,  making  an 
investigation  of  rural  school  problems  and  administration,  visiting  some 
of  the  best  rural  schools  in  each  province,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  leading  educationists.  In  the  autumn  of  1910  he 
returned  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School 
where  he  organized  the  teaching  stafT  and  directed  the  work  during  three 
years.  His  ability  as  an  organizer  and  educational  reformer,  shown  in  the 
work  of  co-ordinating  technical  and  academic  work  in  our  schools,  was 
recognized  by  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Boyle,  Minister  of  Education,  who  appointed 
him  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  the  Province.  In  1914,  when 
the  Minister  decided  to  establish  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Calgary, 
he  selected  Dr.  Miller  as  its  Principal,  and  the  work  of  the  Institute  was 
under  his  charge  until  January  1st,  1918.  Immediately  after  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  Institute,  the  Goverynent  decided  to  use  it  for  the  re-training 
of  returned  soldiers  in  vocational  work  and  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  capacity  as 
Principal  of  the  Institute,  became  District  Vocational  Ofificer  for  the 
Province  of  Alberta.  His  success  in  organizing  this  work  and  placing 
it  on  a  satisfactory  educational  basis  was  recognized  throughout  Canada, 
and  commissioners  from  the  United  States  who  visited  the  institution 
recommended  him  for  his  present  position. 

Dr.  Miller  is  a  persistent  student  who  has  been  working  continuously 
since  entering  the  Public  School  and  his  success  is  due  to  his  capacity  for 
work  and  determination  to  master  any  problem  he  undertakes  to  solve. 
While  lacking  in  the  lighter  flights  of  fancy,  he  is  an  educationist  of  con- 
siderable breadth  of  vision  and  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  initiating 
progressive,  practical  measures.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling  principles  and 
loyal  to  his  friends  and  co-workers.  As  a  citizen  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  any  movement  that  has  for  its  aim  the  betterment  of  society. 
He  leaves  this  Province  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  his  associates  in 
educational  work. 


Nature  Study  for  September 


PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  FEET  OF  BIRDS 

AS  birds  have  the  front  limbs  developed  into  wings,  they  have  only 
one  pair  of  limbs  left  to  stand  upon,  and  thus  they  differ  from 
almost  all  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  Man  and  a  few  of  the  higher 
apes  are  the  only  other  vertebrates  that  are  bipeds.  With  their  variously 
shaped  bodies,  birds  have  quite  varied  shapes  of  feet  and  legs  in  order 

that  they  may  stand 
with  steadiness  and 
ease.  Ag^in,  when 
one  thinks  of  all  the 
varied  conditions 
under  which  birds 
live — in  the  air,  on 
trees,  in  water,  on 
shores  of  soft  mud,  in 
marshes,  and  under- 
ground,— it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  legs 
show  such  diversity 
of  shape  and  size. 

If  the  leg  of  a  fowl 
is  compared  with  that 
of  a  person  it  will  be 
readily  observed  that 
the  structure  of  the 
two  are  not  unlike. 
The  part  from  the 
thigh  to  the  knee  of 
man  corresponds  to 
the  upper  joint  of  the 
fowl's  leg.  While  in 
man  this  part  is  quite  free,  in  the  bird  it  is  closely  attached  to  the  body 
throughout  its  length.  The  next  joint  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle  corresponds 
to  the  "drumstick"  of  the  bird.  In  man  this  contains  two  separate  bones. 
In  the  bird  it  consists  of  a  single  large  bone,  and  a  mere  rudiment  of  the 
second  one.  Thus,  the  front  of  this  part  of  the  bird's  leg  is  the  shin.  It 
IS  not  so  easy  to  compare  the  remaining  parts  of  the  feet  in  fowls  and  man, 
for  they  are  markedly  different.    In  man  there  are  a  number  of  bones  in 
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From  Printer  of  Bird  Study  by  Ernest   Ingersoll.     For  sale  by  The 
National  Association  of  Andubon  Societies,  New  York. 

a,  plover;  b,  coot;  c,  hawk;  d,  ostrich;  e,  grouse;  f,  cormorant; 

g,    kingfisher;     h,   duck;     i,   robin;     j,  woodpecker;    k,   grebe; 

1,  sandpiper;    m,  chimney  swift. 
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the  ankle  and  there  are  also  the  foot  bones,  one  running  down  toward 
each  toe.  In  the  bird  some  of  the  ankle-bones  have  grown  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  bone  in  the  "drumstick"  and  form  part  of  it.  The  remaining 
ankle  bones  become  blended  with  those  of  the  foot  and  all  the  foot  bones 
are  united.  This  composite  bone,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower  ankle 
bones  and  the  foot  bones  into  a  single  piece,  forms  the  part  of  the  leg 
of  the  bird  which  is  most  evident  as  it  moves  about.  This  part  of  the  leg 
is  called  the  tarsus  and  is  usually  relatively  much  longer  than  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  man.  In  fact,  the  length  of  the  tarsus  in  a  bird  largelv 
determines  the  length  of  the  leg,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  contrast  in 
the  length  of  the  leg  of  a  goose  and  that  of  a  heron  or  crane,  the  great 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  tarsus  is  quite  evident.  If  the  bone  in  the 
tarsus  is  examined  it  can  be  quite  readily  seen  that  it  is  formed  by  the 
growing  together  of  three  or  four  foot-bones.  Then  come  the  toes.  There 
are  usually  four  of  these  and  they  are  relatively  long.  The  inner  toe 
usually  points  backwards  and  the  other  three  spread  out  forwards.  In 
this  way  great  stability  is  given  to  the  body  when  the  bird  is  standing, 
and  thus  compensation  is  given  for  the  lack  of  a  pair  of  front  legs.  At  the 
end  of  each  toe  is  a  well-developed  horny  toe-nail.  These  nails  are  some- 
times long  and  sharp  and  sometimes  quite  dull  and  blunt. 

The  surface  of  the  toes  and  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  covered  with  a 
tough,  horny  skin  composed  of  scales.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  feathers.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  feathers  would  be  a  very 
unsuitable  covering  for  this  part  of  the  leg,  since  locomotion  would  be 
impeded  very  much,  and  such  feathers  would  become  very  dirty  and  tend 
to  trip  up  a  bird  by  becoming  caught  in  the  mud  or  on  bark.  As  there  are 
few  soft  parts  in  the  lower  leg  of  a  bird  the  feathers  are  not  so  necessary 
to  keep  an  even  temperature.  Nevertheless,  the  feet  of  birds  that  remain 
in  Canada  throughout  the  winter  are  ver}^  likely  to  freeze  during  the  cold 
nights  on  account  of  having  no  covering  of  feathers.  The  bird  endeavours 
to  overcome  this  defect  by  squatting  down  on  its  feet  at  night  while  it 
roosts.    In  this  way  it  buries  its  feet  in  its  feathers. 

The  feet  of  birds  can  be  divided  into  several  classes  according  to  use, 
such  as  running,  scratching,  climbing,  wading,  swimming,  perching  and 
raptorial.     (Note  the  lettering  in  the  accompanying  illustration.) 

Running  feet  (d),  The  ostrich  is  a  good  example  of  this  class.  The 
legs  are  very  powerful,  having,  thick  heavy  bones;  the  toes  become  thick 
and  short  and  the  number  is  reduced  to  three  or  two. 

Scratching  feet  (e).  The  fowl  and  ruffed  grouse  or  partridge  are  good 
examples  of  this  type.  The  legs  are  comparatively  short  and  strong,  the 
toes  are  thick  and  have  very  strong,  short,  blunt  nails  at  the  end  of  them. 
In  the  grouse  peculiar  horny  lateral  growths  develop  in  the  winter  so  that 
it  can  move  over  the  snow  without  sinking  too  deeply. 
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Climbing  feet  (j,  m).  The  woodpecker  is  an  excellent  climber  and  to 
adapt  it  to  this  means  of  locomotion  it  has  both  the  inside  and  outside 
toes  pointing  backward,  the  two  middle  toes  pointing  forward.  Each  toe 
has  a  very  strong,  sharply-pointed  claw.  With  this  foot  it  gets  a  good 
grip  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  it  also  props  itself  by  means  of  the  sharp 
points  of  the  tail-feathers. 

Wading  feet  (a,  I).  The  sandpipers,  cranes,  herons,  and  bitterns  are 
good  examples  of  waders.  As  the  surface" upon  which  they  walk  is  very 
soft,  their  toes  are  very  long  and  spreading  and  are  more  or  less  webbed 
in  order  that  they  may  not  sink  deeply  into  the  mud.  Moreover,  since 
they  walk  in  water,  the  legs  are  usually  lengthened.  In  the  herons,  which 
wade  in  marshes,  the  length  is  very  great,  while  in  the  sandpipers,  which 
are  shorebirds,  the  legs  are  only  slightly  lengthened.  The  bitterns  and 
rails  are  found  still  further  from  the  shore  than  even  the  herons,  and  run 
through  the  marsh  not  so  much  by  wading  on  the  bottom  as  by  clinging 
to  the  rushes.  For  this  purpose  they  have  very  long,  slender,  curved  toes 
which  encircle  tufts  of  reeds. 

Swimming  feet  {b,f,  h,  k).  The  duck,  coot,  grebe,  gull,  and  cormorant 
are  examples  of  good  swimmers.  Usually  the  toes  are  long  and  webbed, 
the  leg  is  short  and  set  far  back  on  the  body  in  order  that  it  can  kick  back- 
ward with  great  force.  The  tarsus  is  short  and  much  compressed  from 
side  to  side  in  order  to  offer  little  resistance  when  the  foot  is  being  drawn 
forward.  When  the  foot  kicks  back  the  toes  are  spread  far  apart,  forming 
a  paddle;  when  the  leg  is  drawn  forward  the  toes  are  held  close  together 
to  offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible.  Since  the  legs  are  placed  so  far 
back  on  the  body  and  are  so  short  a  good  swimmer  is  a  poor  walker,  it 
being  difficult  for  the  animal  to  balance  itself.  It  simply  waddles.  Some 
of  the  best  swimmers,  as  the  grebes  and  loons,  have  the  legs  placed  so  far 
back  on  the  body  that  they  cannot  walk  at  all.  On  the  land,  where  they* 
are  seldom  found,  the  breast  rests  on  the  ground  and  the  legs  push  the 
body  along.  Some  swimmers,  as  the  grebe  and  coot,  have  not  webbed 
feet  but  have  wide  lobe-like  fringes  on  the  toes. 

Perching  feet  (i).  This  is  the  commonest  foot  and  adapts  the  bird  for 
moving  on  the  limbs  of  trees.  The  toes  are  long,  slender,  and  with  sharp 
claws.  They  have  rough  pads  on  the  under  surface  of  the  toes  to  give  a 
good  grip.    There  are  three  toes  in  front  and  one  behind. 

Raptorial  feet  (c).  The  owls,  hawks,  falcons,  etc.,  have  feet  adapted 
for  seizing  their  prey.  The  feet  are  short  and  stout,  the  toes  strong  and 
curved,  the  claws  very  strong,  curved,  and  sharp  as  needles.  With  such 
instruments  even  such  a  slippery  animal  as  a  fish  can  be  seized  and  held 
in  a  grip  of  steel. 


The  Grade  X  Examination  in  Art,  1918 

M.  L.  BRILL 

Sunalta  High  School,  Calgary 

IN  the  September  issue,  last  year,  The  School,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  reproduced  a  few  of  the  candidates' 
answers,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  question  paper  in  drawing. 
This  year  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  helpful 
to  the  teachers  if  the  scale  of  valuation  used  by  the  examiners  were 
given,  as  well  as  the  reproduction  of  some  of  the  drawings  and  a  few 
comments  on  the  general  character  of  the  work. 

As  the  paper  on  which  the  answers  are  given  is  only  6"X9",  there 
are  obvious  imperfections  in  those  reproduced. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIONS  BOARD 


DEPARTMENTAL   EXAMINATIONS,    1918 


GRADE    X. 

DRAWING. 

Time — Two  and  one-half  hours. 

Note. — Answer  (o)  or  (b)  of  each  question  and  do  not  put  the  answer  to  more  than 
one  question  on  a  sheet. 
Values. 

24  1.  (a)  Make  a  show  card,  suitable  for  a  store  window,  announcing  a  sale,  the 
given  sheet  of  drawing  paper  to  be  considered  the  size  of  the  card.  The 
medium  may  be  either  ink  or  water  colour  or  both  ink  and  water  colour. 
A  simple  form  of  brush  letters  should  be  used  and  special  attention 
given  to  spacing. 

OR 
(b)  Explain  briefly  wherein  the  accompanying  Japanese  stencil  design  con- 
forms to  or  violates  the  principles  of  design.  Change  this  pattern  so 
that  it  will  fit  an  equilateral  triangle  and  still  remain  in  harmony  with 
the  illustration.  This  should  be  drawn  about  3  inches  across,  with 
pencil  or  pen. 
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2.  (a)  Make  a  decorative  landscape  drawing  in  three  or  four  values  using  pen  and 
ink.  This  is  to  be  a  long  horizontal  panel  suitable  for  a  tail  piece. 
Drawing  is  to  be  twice  the  dimensions  necessary  for  the  cut. 

OR 

[b)   Make  a  composition  containing  a  human  figure,  illustrating  a  winter  sport, 
to  be  rendered  in  values  using  pencil,  ink,  or  water  colour. 


SALE 


OF 

SPRING 


CAPS 


A  SALE         C 


wi  L  t      BE     HELD 

cIUNE  aS-26 

AT 

ALLAN   HALL 

102     l-ST.    W 

W   AID  or  THE    RED  CRO«S 

COME     EARLY 


12  3.  (a)  Represent,  from  imagination  and  your  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
perspective,  a  flower  pot  lying  on  its  side  showing  the  bottom  as  a 
foreshortened  circle. 

OR 

{b)  Discuss  from  memory  one  of  the  following  pictures  with  special  attention 
to  composition.  Tell  something  about  the  artist  and  in  what  country 
he  lived. 

(1)  A  picture  by  Corot  (give  title). 

(2)  "The  Golden  Stairs"  (give  artist). 


m 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  question  paper  permitted  a  choice  between 
two  parts  in  each  question. 

Question  l(o)  afforded  splendid  opportunity  for  the  student  clever 
in  illustrating,  and  some  good  water-colour  work  was  done,  but  in  nearly 
all  of  these  the  lettering  was  very  faulty.  While  many  papers  showed 
that  good  work  is  being  done  in  the  teaching  of  lettering,  many  more  were 
too  crude  for  Grade  X.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  pupil 
writing  this  examination  should  know:  (1)  That  a  uniform  style  of  letters 


should  be  used  in  the  same  word.  (2)  That  a  confusion  of  small  and 
capital  letters  in  the  same  word  in  print  is  as  grave  an  error  as  a  similar 
confusion  in  script.  (3)  That  important  words  in  a  poster  should  be 
mere  prominent  than  unimportant  words.  (4)  That  lines  should  be 
IKopv^ly  centred.  (5)  That  spacing  should  be  carefully  considered. 
(Oyxf'hat  pencil  guide-lines  should  be  erased  and  that  the  work  should  be 
neat,\clean  and  free  from  blots  and  smudges. 

Fewer  chose  to  answer  1  (b) ;  the  first  part  of  the  question  was  gener- 
ally not  satisfactorily  answered  and  more  often  it  was  avoided  altogether. 
Some  clever  work  was  done  in  changing  the  design  as  required. 
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Question  2  (a)  was  not  welj  understood.'  Many  answers  showed  la(J< 
of  knowledge  of  the  terms  "decorative  landscape",  "values",  "hori- 
zontal panel"  and  "tail  piece".  A  number  of  students  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  add  a  water-colour  wash  to  express  values  in  pen  and  ink 
and  many  others  used  brush  and  ink. 

Some  who  attempted  2  (b)  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tions and  balance  of  a  human  figure  in  action. 

Answers  to  Question  3  showed  that  picture  study  is  receiving  careful 
attention  and  part  (b)  was  usually  well  answered,  but  there  were  sur- 
prisingly few  good  flower  pots  drawn.  Why  should  students  think  It  is 
necessary  to  draw  a  whole  table  (almost  invariably  disregarding  all  laws 
of  perspective)  and  upon  it  place  (usually  badly)  a  tiny  object  which 
usually  requires  a  label;  or  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  fill  the  sheet 
with  an  outline  drawing  of  an  object  in  the  air;  or,  because  the  word  per- 
spective is  mentioned  think  that  there  must  be  visible  vanishing  points? 
Drawing  this  object  from  memory  proved  too  difficult  for  all  but  a  few 
who  chose  to  answer  the  question.  The  most  common  errors  in  form 
were:  (1)  Points  at  ends  of  ellipses.  (2)  Wrong  direction  of  receding 
lines.  (3)  Representation  of  only  half  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flower-pot. 
The  total  mark  in  this  subject  is  only  60.  Would  the  teachers  of  art 
in  the  Province  prefer  that  it  should  be  one  hundred?  If  it  were  one 
hundred,  would  this  subject  receive  greater  attention?  Would  the 
student  not  be  more  anxious  to  do  better  work  if  his  mark  in  art  affected 
his  general  average  more  than  it  does  at  present? 


SCALE  OF  VALUATIONS. 

L   (a)  Poster                                                                                 .  24 

(1)  Proportion,  general  arrangement,  size  and  uniformity  of  letters 4 

(2)  Form  and  spacing 16 

(3)  Technique — handling  of  medium _4 

24 

L   (h)  Design  24 

Mentioning  and  explaining  three  points  of  conformity  or  violation 6 

Size,  placing  and  general  arrangement 2 

Form,  development  of  design  and  handling  of  medium. /6 

/24 

II.   (a)  Landscape  24 

Size,  placing  and  general  appearance 2 

Composition,  subject  material  and  form , 14 

Technique  int  luding  use  of  values 8 

24 
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II.   (b)   Figure  ^"^ 

_  Size,  placing  and  general  appearance 

Form,  composition,  proportion,  action  and  indication  of  sport Ifi 

Technique — handling  of  medium ^ 

24 

III.  (a)   Flower  Pot  ^^ 

Size,  placing  and  general  appearance ^ 

Form,  proportion  and  perspective ^ 

Technique — handling  of  medium 2 

12 

III.   [b)  Picture  Sludy  ^2 

Giving  title  of  picture  or  name  of  artist   ' 

Discussion  of  picture 3 

Giving  two  characteristics  of  artist  and  naming  country 2 

12 


Pre=Vocational  Education 

ROBERT  MASSEY,  B.A. 
principal  of  the  Victoria  Pre-\'ocational  School,  Calgary 

THE  Victoria  Pre-Vocational  School  of  Calgary  was  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1914.  In  opening  the  school,  the  Calgary 
School  Board  had  certain  aims: 

I.  To  establish  a  school  the  curriculum  of  which  would  appeal  to 
the  over-age  boys  and  girls  in  the  grades  who  were  growing  restless 
under  the  ordinary  system  of  all-day  grade  work. 

II.  To  give  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  find  out  for  themselves  the 
kind  of  work  they  like  best  and  that  in  which,  therefore,  they  are 
most  likely  to  succeed. 

III.  To  give  pre-vocational  education,  that  is,  education  pre- 
paratory to,  leading  directly  to,  and  intimately  connected  with,  the 
education  received  in  a  higher  vocational  or  technical  school. 

The  pre-vocational  school  differs  from  a  technical  school  in  laying  as 
much  emphasis  on  grade  or  bookwork  as  it  does  on  industrial  work;  it 
endeavours  to  correlate  the  two  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  pupil  the 
tiillest  advantages  of  both.  Also  the  pre-vocational  school  does  not  allow 
thv  pupil  a  choice  of  subjects  except  in  the  case  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing which  are  desired  only  by  those  aiming  directly  at  stenographic 
employment. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school  the  principal  has  always  been 
careful  to  see  that  no  handicap  is  suffered  by  pupils  who,  during  their 
attendance  at  the  pre-vocational  school,  develop  a  taste  for  book  study 
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.111(1  express  a  desire  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  regular  High  School. 

III  fact,  the  former  pupils  of  the  pre- vocational  school  now  attending 
Hi.uh  School  are  frequently  found  high  up  in  the  Honour  lists.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  aim  of  the  school  board  in  establishing  the  pre- 
\'()cationaI  school  as  set  out  in  number  two  above. 

The  pre-vocational  school  includes  three  grades,  VH,  VHI,  and  IX. 
The  hookwork  of  these  grades  is  the  same  as  the  bookwork  of  grades 
\TI,  VIII  and  IX  in  the  ordinarv  schools. 


Victoiia  Pre-\ocational  School  Exhibition,  June  7th,  1918. 
Metalwork  and  Leatherwork.  R.  G.  Collins,  Instructor. 


The  subjects  taught  ate  the  ordinary  bookwork  subjects  of  the  grades, 
and,  in  addition,  the  following  industrial  subjects:  For  girls— dressmak- 
ing, millinery,  cooking,  home  nursing,  art,  design,  shorthand,  and  type- 
writing. For  boys^ — woodwork,  metalwork,  leatherwork,  printing,  a-t, 
design,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Half  time  is  given  to  bookwork,  and 
half  to  industrial  work. 

The  age  of  admission  is  thirteen  years  or  over.  There  is  no  fee. 
Books  and  stationery  for  grades  VII  and  VIII  are  provided  by  the  school 
board. 
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Pupils  may  enroll  in  grade  VII,  VIII.  or  IX,  according  to  their  stand- 
ing in  their  ordinary  school  work.     It  is  best  to  enroll  so  as  to  begin  work 

in  September.  • .         .      . 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  sent  to  the  parents  of  pui)ils  m 
grades  VI,  VII.  and  VIII  of  the  Calgary  Schools,  and  refers  specifically 
to  the  Calgary  Pre-Vocational  School.  What  follows  is  general,  and 
refers  to  pre-vocational  education  generally. 

Pre-vocational  education  may  be  defined  as  the  education  which  pre- 
cedes vocational  education,  whether  the  latter  is  obtained  in  a  vocational 
or  technical  school,  university,  normal  school,  agricultural  school,  navi- 


.  Victoria  Pre- Vocational  School  Exhibition,  June  7th.  191S. 

Furniture  and  Printing. 

J.  L.  Spence,  Woodwork  Instructor.  W.  H.  Kidner.  Printing  Instructor. 

gation  school,  commercial  school,  shop,  office,  or  store.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  all  Public  Schools,  academic  High  schools,  and  Universities  (to  a 
I  ertain  extent)  are  pre-vocational.  Some  of  these  combine  the  functions 
vt  both  pre-vocational  and  vocational  institutions. 

The  Public  Schools  provide  in  the  lower  grades  the  fundamentals 
neeekd  by  all. 

Tht  universities  in  the  past  took  care  of  the  education  needed  in  the 
different  professions  and  set  the  course  from  the  top.  They  prescribed 
the  amount  of  knowledge  needed  by  matriculants  and  so  the  High  Schools 
got  their  standards.    These,  in  turn,  being  fed  from  the  Public  Schools, 
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set  the  c-oursc  of  study   for   Public   School    Leaving,    or    High    School 
Entrance  requirements. 

This  would  be  quite  all  right  if  every  Public  School  pupil  intended  to 
adopt  a  professional  career,  or  if,  at  any  stage  of  the  Public  or  High  School 
course,  the  pupil  could  stop  and  enter  some  business  or  industry  feeling 
that  he  or  she  had  had  the  very  best  preparation  possible  for  that  business 
or  industry.  Or  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  present  grading 
would  be  ideal  if  all  pupils,  compelled  (from  economic  and  other  reasons) 
to  leave  school  after  finishing  Grade  VHI,  had  had  the  very  best  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  to  all  business  or  industrial  firms  taking  young  people  of 
public  school  leaving  age.  And  so  on  with  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII. 
If  occupations  were  so  graded  that  each  additional  year  at  school  meant  a 


Victoria  Pre-Vocational  School  Exhibition,  June  7th,  1918. 
Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  Miss  E.  Malcolm,  Instructor. 

better  vocational  starting  point,  it  is  certain  that  parents  would  make 
greater  sacrifices  than  they  do  to  give  their  children  the  opportunity  of 
remaining  longer  in  school. 

But  everyone  who  gives  the  matter  any  thought,  or  is  in  a  position 
to  judge,  knows  that  this  does  not  hold.  Instead  of  setting  about  the 
task  of  righting  the  matter  many  educators  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  some 
educationists,  maintain  that  the  courses  at  present  in  vogue  in  the  PuH'lc 
and  High  Schools  are  the  very  best  possible.  They  bring  forward  curious 
statistics  which  prove  their  case  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  co  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  examine  very  closely  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  the  statistics.  They  prove  (?)  that  every  day  ad- 
ditional spent  in  attendance  at  High  School,  beyond  a  certain  stage, 
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means  an  increase  in  earning  power  of  so  many  dollars  a  da>-  in  the 
future.  They  forget  that  those  in  a  position  to  remain  full  time  in  attend- 
ance at  High  School  generally  have  their  positions  ready-made  for  them 
and  are  not  forced  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  Again,  the  vague  word 
"culture"  is  used  as  a  weapon  to  smash  those  who  would  venture  to 
express  a  doubt  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  present  Senior  Public  and 
Junior  High  School  courses.  These  "culture"  specialists  forget  that  for 
pupils  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  grade  IX  or  first  year  High  School, — 
and  the  majority  of  pupils  do  leave  at  that  stage  or  earlier, — "culture" 
is  represented  by  the  elementary  rules  of  algebra,  the  declensions  and 
conjugations  of  Latin  and  French,  and  other  foundational  acquirements. 
Surely  as  much  "culture"  is  to  be  gained  from  making  an  original  draw- 
ing of  a  sideboard,  getting  out  the  blueprint,  making  the  article,  and 
putting  a  suitable  finish  on  it,  as  there  is  to  be  derived  from  learning  to 
conjugate  avoir,  or  to  repeat  the  list  of  verbs  in  Latin- that  govern  the 
dative! 

It  is  the  writer's  contention  that  pupils  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen, 
with  the  standing  of  grade  \T  of  the  Public  School  course,  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  vary  their  educational  course,  in  accordance  with  their 
parents'  advice,  whether  their  future  life  is  to  be  spent  in  industrial, 
business,  agricultural,  or  professional  pursuits.  The  courses  should  be  so 
arranged  also  that  the  young  student  would  suffer  no  handicap  if  he 
varied  his  decision  at  a  later  stage.  And  this  is  where  the  pre-vocational 
school,  so-called,  comes  in. 

The  writer  has  had  unique  opportunities  during  the  past  five  years 
for  studying  pre-vocational  work  in  all  its  bearings.  He  has  noticed  that 
normal  pupils  inclined  to  work  can  cover  the  academic  course  in  the  time 
allowed  just  as  well  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  book  study  all  day. 

The  tendency  to  make  failure  in  the  ordinary  school  the  sole  standard 
of  admission  to  the  pre-vocational  school  has  to  be  fought.  The  further 
tendency  of  teachers  to  class  pupils  who  give  trouble  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance, conduct,  etc.,  as  "hand-minded"  and  to  recommend  them  as  fit 
subjects  for  pre-vocational  school  work  needs  to  be  exposed.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  pre-vocational  school  is  not  a  reformatory  but  is  a 
school  for  normal  pupils  who  do  not  propose  taking  a  full  academic  High 
School  course  leading  to  a  professional  career.  In  fact,  has  not  a  success- 
ful pre-vccational  school  pupil  more  right  to  be  classed  as  "normal "  than 
one  of  the  same  tender  age  who  is  willing  to  drone  ever  books  eight  or  nine 
hours  a  day? 

It  is  the  fashion  at  the  present  time  to  talk  about  the  great  changes 
that  must  come  in  all  departments  of  human  endeavour  after  the  war. 
We  are  to  be  more  democratic.  There  are  to  be  no  idlers.  We  are  to  do 
our  best  to  win  a  high  place  in  the  world  of  industrv  and  commerce.    All 
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this  is  right,  but  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Let  the  people-^business  men, 
industrial  workers,  and  leaders — turn  their  attention  to  the  schools,  and 
demand  that  the  very  best  and  most  suitable  preparation  for  life  and  life's 
work  be  given  to  the  young  people  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  take  over  the 
task  of  putting  and  keeping  this  country  in  the  very  fore-front  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  When  this  type  of  education  is  provided,  the  rate- 
payers will  be  quite  willing  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  because  they 
will  be  receiving  full  value  for  their  money. 


Leading  Manitoba  Educationists- V. 

THE  University  of  Manitoba  has  an  able  and  talented  president  in 
Dr.  James  A.  MacLean.     While   the  University  has  had  a  fairly 
long  life,  as  time  is  measured  in  this  Western  land,  yet  it  is  really 
only  in  the  formative  state;  hence,  how  fortunate  it  is  to  have  as  President 
a  man  Avho  looks  into  the  future  intelligently  and  courageously! 

The  University  of  Mani- 
toba came  into  existence  on 
the  28th  day  of  February, 
1877,  when  assent  was  given 
to  an  Act  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Manitoba  to  "estab- 
lish a  Provincial  University". 
Its  functions  were  then  "limi- 
ted to  the  examining  of  candi- 
dates for  degrees  in  the  several 
faculties".  The  first  examin- 
ations were  held  in  1878,  and 
in  1880  the  first  degree  was 
conferred,  the  graduate  being 
William  Reginald  Gunn. 
Various  changes  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  '90's 
lectures  were  commenced, 
and  in  1904  live  chairs  were 
established:  in  physics,  bot- 
any, chemistry,  physiology, 
and  mathematics.  Other  de- 
partments were  created  from  time  to  time  and  finally  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent was  established  by  an  amendment  to  the  University  of  Manitoba 


James  A.  MacLean,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 
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Act  in  1911.  On  January  1st,  1913.  James  A.  MacLean,  Ph.D..  LL.D., 
was  appointed  to  this  new  office.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
since  that  time  and  the  institution  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  There 
are  now  forty-nine  professors  and  lecturers  and  932  students. 

President  MacLean  came  to  Manitoba  highly  recommended,  with  a 
well-established  reputation  in  both  Canada  and  the  L'nited  States  as  a 
thorough  scholar  and  a  capable  administrator.  He  was  born  at  Mayfair  in 
old  Ontario  on  August  2nd,  1868.  After  attending  the  Strathroy  Ccl- 
legiatc  for  four  and  a  half  years,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Toronto, 
graduating  in  1892  with  first  class  honours  in  classics  and  political  science. 
He  then  attended  Columbia  where,  in  1893,  he  received  his  M.A.  degree, 
the  Ph.D.  degree  coming  the  following  year. 

From  1894  to  1900  he  occupied  the  chair  of  political  science  in  the 
University  of  Colorado,  resigning  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Idaho.  For  some  twelve  years,  1900-1912.  he  guided  this  institution 
through  its  formative  years  and  then  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  Uni\'ersity  of  Manitoba.  Since  then,  as  has  been  said,  he  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  policies  that  are  likely  to  have  a  very 
wide  and  lasting  influence  upon  educational  thought  and  practice  in 
Western  Canada. 

In  1905  the  University  of  Colorado  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
upon  President  MacLean  and  five  years  ago  his  Alma  Mater  bestowed 
the  same  honour. 

President  MacLean  is  a  member  of  man\-  learned  societies,  such  as 
the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. He  has  written  extensively,  his  most  important  work  probably 
being  his  "Essays  on  the  Financial  History  of  Canada". 

President  MacLean  seems  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
upon  public  life  in  the  West.  The  years  that  are  to  come  will  show  this 
more  than  the  present.  It  is  always  difficult  to  measure  the. power  of  a 
personality  and  the  influence  of  an  educational  administrator.  For  this 
reason  an  estimate  of  the  MacLean  regime  is  not  attempted  in  this 
sketch.  Such  a  valuation  will  be  the  agreeable  task  of  some  future 
historian.  E.  K.  Marshall. 


The  geography  lesson  was  about  to  begin,  and  the  subject  of  it  was  F" ranee. 

Accordingly,  the  teacher  started  off  with  the  question:  "Now  in  this  present 
terrible  war  who  is  our  principal  ally?" 

"France,"  came  the  answer  from  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  teacher,  beaming.  "Now  can  any  of  you  give  me  the 
name  of  a  town  in  France?" 

A  small  boy  at  the  back  of  the  class  almost  fell  over  in  his  eagerness  to  tell :  "  Some- 
where," he  said,  breathlessly. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Results  of  the  June  Competition  in  Art 

A.  Forms  I  and  II. 

First  Prize — Edith  Romans,  Alexandra  School,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Teacher,  Miss  A.  B.  Jones. 

Second  Prize — Jack  Thomson,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  Miss  Helen  Shaw. 

Third  Prize — Ethel  Ward,  Alexandra  School,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Teacher,  Miss  A.  R.  Boucher. 


Top  row:  Left — Oliver  Austin;    Middle — L.  Crecine;    Right — Lilian  M'archant. 
Lower  row:  Left — Muriel  Nelson;    Right — Neil  Campbell. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Walter  Jackson,  Victor  Veal,  Velma  King,  Raymond 
Reid,  Verna  Williams,  Leah  Dempster,  George  Syme  School,  Runnymede.  Madge 
Wincott,  Bertha  Matthews,  Gerald  Van  Kolken,  Grace  Poole,  Alexandra  School,  Moose 
Jaw.  Constance  Price,  Ida  Diichart,  Edith  Plunkett,  Annie  King,  Jack  Slater,  King 
Edward  School,  Moose  Jaw.  Boston  Patterson,  Ernie  Long,  Jean  Quinlan,  Charlotte 
Fenton,  Lillian  Harrison,  Donald  Browne,  Zella  King,  Harvey  McCallum,  Charlie 
Gentles,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
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B.  Forms  III  and  IV. 

First  Prize — Neil  Campbell,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 

Second  Prize — Lilian  Marchant,  Perth  Ave.  Public  School,  Toronto. 
Teacher,  Edward  H.  Thomas. 

Third  Prize — L.  Crecine,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Isabelle  Glazier,  Marion  McDougall,  Verna  Cox, 
Luella  Glazier,  Marjorie  Burke,  Pearl  Edwards,  S.S.  No.  5,  Goderich.  Wilfred  Kenny, 
Dolores  McCarthy,  Leo  Kelly,  Marjorie  Sauve,  Willie  Eustace,  St.  Lawrence  School, 
Hamilton.  Fred  Hamlin,  Reta  Nuttall,  Janet  Barclay,  Catherine  Summer,  Perth  Ave. 
School,  Toronto.  Ivy  Bunt,  U.  Ramsay,  Olive  English,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen 
Sound.  Harry  Lang,  Alex.  Godfrey,  A.  Fawcett,  William  Current,  Caroline  White, 
Morlcy  Reavely,  Murray  Dobrindt,  Arnold  Bricker,  Public  School,  Port  Colborne. 
Henry  Mecke,  Marguerite  Mutter,  Salvatore  Padrone,  Mary  Smith,  Florence  Mostacci, 
Stella  Malec,  Grace  Johnston,  Annie  Bociek,  Caroline  Bociek,  St.  Ann's  School,  Hamil- 
ton. 

C.  Lower  SchooL 

First  Prize — Oliver  Austin,  Ja^'vis  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 
Teacher,  A.  E.  AUin,  M.A. 

Second  Prize — Emma  Camps,  Continuation  School,  Winona.  Teacher, 
Miss  Mabel  Van  Duzcr. 

Third  Prize — Mabel  Cheesman,  Collegiate  Institute,  Barrie. 
Teacher,  Miss  I.  K.  Cowan,  B.A. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Hazel  Durward,  Lottie  Avery,  Olive  Stirling, 
Margaret  Stewart,  G.  M.  Shier,  Luella  Stirling,  High  School,  Kincardine.  Louisa 
Mulhall,  Mildred  McKeown,  Gertrude  Flanagan,  Anna  Woods,  Hanna  Dwyer,  Hilda 
Chapman,  Marie  Keating,  Loretto  Convent,  Stratford.  S.  Kamin,  Jarvis  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto.  Margaret  Cryderman,  Irene  Moore,  Mary  Mason,  Gertrude  Lord, 
Harold  Corlett,  Kathleen  Doro,  Continuation  School,  Thamesville.  Helen  Best,  Vera 
Buttery,  Alma  Trueman,  Edith  Thompson,  Ethel  Wardell,  Collegiate  Institute,  Strath- 
roy.  Marjorie  Plummer,  Edna  Fletcher,  High  School,  Bowmanville.  E.  Charmen, 
Tanis  MacLaren,  Guida  R.  Burton,  Hazel  Miller,  Irma  Robinson,  E.  Carruthers, 
Collegiate  Institute,  Barrie. 

D.  Middle  School. 

First  Prize — Muriel  Nelson,  Collegiate  Institute,  Barrie.  Teacher, 
Miss  I.  K.  Cowan,  B.A. 

Second  Prize — Margaret  McCuaig,  Collegiate  Institute.  Barrie. 
Teacher,  Miss  I.  K.  Cowan,  B.A. 

Third  Prize — Nellie  De  Courcy,  Loretto  Convent,  Stratford.  Teacher, 
Sister  M.  Theodosia. 

Honourable  Mention  for  Merit — Bertha  Carbutt,  Eugenia  Ducharme,  Mary  O'Leary, 
Louise  Longeway,  Elizabeth  Whaling,  Mary  Walsh,  Loretto  Convent,  Stratford.  Amy 
Newton,  Collegiate  Institute,  Strathroy.  Myrtle  Dunnitt,  Blanche  Carruthers,  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  Barrie. 


Patriotism  in  the  Schools 

GRACE    M.    MEAD 

S.S.  No.  13  Howard,  East  Kent 

H(  )\V  naturally  our  thoughts  are  drawn  to  this  subject  of  patriotism! 
It  is  on  everyone's  lips  and  it  seems  to  be  the  great  bond  of  union. 
Everyone  is  concerned,  not  only  the  men  of  our  land,  but  also 
the  women  and  children.  As  teachers,  then,  it  concerns  us  also  and, 
as  we  are  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  patriots  of  the  future,  it 
concerns  us  vitally. 

This  great  subject  of  patriotism,  discussed  at  all  times  and  places, 
comes  to  the  ears  of  our  pupils.  Impressions  are  made  upon  their  minds 
and  thus  we  find  patriotism  at  our  school  door.  The  children  often 
obtain  wrong  impressions;  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
instil  true  patriotism  into  their  minds. 

First,  let  us  define, — patriotism  is  love  of  one's  country,  and  a  patriot 
is  one  who  loves,  and  is  devoted  to,  his  native  country  and  its  welfare. 

How  many  true  patriots  we  have!  Men  who  are  so  devoted  to  their 
country  that  they  willingly  make  the  "great  sacrifice"  that  her  standards 
may  be  maintained;  others  who  remain  at  home  and  sacrifice  time  and 
wealth,  thus  showing  themselves  patriots  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word; 
also  women  who  bravely  part  with  loved  ones  and  then  while  away  the 
hours  of  deepest  dread  and  anxiety  in  some  patriotic  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  who  are  not  true  patriots.  How 
many  there  are  who  display  flags  and  boast  of  valiant  deeds  they  intend 
to  do,  but  who,  when  the  hour  for  action  comes,  are  found  wanting. 
Not  these,  but  the  citizens  who  quietly  and  unceasingly  work,  are  the 
true  patriots. 

With  shame  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  also  that  there  are  those 
who  profess  to  be  patriots,  but  who  are  enriching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation;  and  others,  who  are  still  living  a  life  of  indolence 
and  pleasure,  furnish  evidence  that  some  of  our  citizens  are  not  awakened 
to  the  urgent  need  for  workers. 

To  cultivate  the  patriotic  spirit,  we  must  show  the  pupils  why  we 
should  love  Canada.  Canada  is  a  country  worthy  of  our  greatest 
devotion.  Her  flag  breathes  liberty  and  justice.  How  many  of  our 
brave  forefathers  fought  and  struggled  for  these  same  liberties!  We 
must  teach  our  pupils  to  value  and  appreciate  liberties.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  teaching  the  history  of  the  Great  Charter— the  first 
great  step  made  by  the  English  for  liberty.  Then  comes  the  long 
struggle  between  king  and  parliament.     Many  years  of  suffering  and 
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hardship  were  endured  but,  so  dearly  did  the  people  prize  their  liberty, 
that  they  struggled  on  and  at  last  saw  their  efforts  crowned  with  success 
as  did  those  who  later  fought  in  the  cause  of  religious  toleration.  Then, 
too,  we  might  de\'elop  the  story  of  the  British  Xavy,  showing  the  great 
struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  English  settlers  and  the  I'nited  Empire 
Loyalists  to  Canada  came  the  demands  for  liberty,  and  the  wear\' 
struggle  for  responsible  government  ensued.  Surely,  when  our  pupils 
understand  at  what  great  cost  our  liberties  were  obtained,  they  cannot 
fail  to  cherish  them  in  the  future.  A  few  have  said  that  in  some  cases 
our  men,  especialh'  in  the  rural  districts,  fail  to  understand  our  country's 
principles  through  lack  of  education.  The>'  cannot  then  appreciate 
the  liberties  which  we  enjoy.  Are  we  allowing  the  future  citizens — our 
pupils — to  fail  to  appreciate  them  also? 

Passing  on  to  more  recent  history  we  might  develop  Britain's  attitude 
towards  small  nations  and  her  reasons  for  taking  part  in  this  present 
worJd-wide  conflict  and  how  Canada  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Motherland. 

Another  method  of  teaching  patriotism  is  to  arouse  interest  in  current 
events  by  use  of  clippings  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  thus  creating 
a  deep  interest  in  present-day  affairs.  Literature  may  also  be  used  to 
arouse  the  fire  of  patriotism.  The  discussion  of  such  poems  as  "The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  makes  the  pupils  tingle  with  enthusiasm  and 
long  to  do  as  other  patriots  have  done. 

Then  we  come  to  the  dtity  of  the  teacher.  Surely  the  one  great 
duty  is  that  demanded  by  our  Empire^ — that  we,  who  have  the  welfare 
of  her  children  in  our  keeping,  educate  them  to  be  true  patriots.  To 
accomplish  this  the  teacher  herself  must  be  a  patriot.  We  cannot  expect 
our  pupils  to  be  impressed  by  our  ideas  and  our  discussions,  unless  we  set 
the  example  and  live  up  to  our  ideals  of  a  true  patriot.  We  must  always 
show  reverence  for  our  flag.  Impress  upon  the  pupils  the  fact  that  the 
flag  stands  for  "Canada  and  her  Liberties".  As  the  poem  says,  it  may- 
be only  "an  old  piece  of  bunting,  only  an  old  battered  rag",  but  it  stands 
for  our  nation's  honour,  liberty,  and  justice.  Keep  the  flag  in  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  schoolroom.  We  must  also  show  loyalty  to  our 
country,  uphold  her  liberties,  her  laws,  her  place  among  other  nations. 
Teach  the  pupils  to  criticize  new  laws,  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  defects, 
or  any  way  which  they  might  be  improved.  We  must  not  think  of 
patriotism  as  connected  with  this  war  only.  Our  pupils  are  the  citizens 
of  the  future  and  they  must  be  so  devoted  to  their  country  that  they  will 
not  place  party  before  national  success.  A  child  should  be  taught  to 
think  for  himself,  not  to  "think  as  father  does".  We  may  even  in- 
fluence these  same  fathers,  through  the  children. 
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The  pupils  must  be  taught  that  in  connection  with  the  war,  none 
are  too  small  to  help.  The  pupils  often  have  the  idea  that  only  the 
soldier  can  fight;  but  when  told  that  they  too  may  share  in  the  struggle, 
t!i<\  are  very  eager  to  work.  The  teacher  here  has  a  great  opportunity 
to  have  a  share  in  patriotic  and  Red  Cross  work.  She  may  be  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  very  enthusiastic  workers  and  much  work  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Our  food  controller  is  also  pressing  another  duty  upon  us — that  of 
seeing  that  no  food  is  wasted  and  that  more  food  is  produced.  This 
must  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils.  We  could  also  urge  the  men  of  our 
section  to  do  their  utmost  in  producing  more  food. 

Then,  too,  a  teacher  must  hold  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  citizenship 
before  her  class.  The  pupils  must  realize  that  to  be  a  citizen  of  Canada 
is  one  of  the  greatest  honours  and  they  must  be  shown  the  responsibility 
of  their  position  when  they  become  citizens.  To  do  this,  the  teacher 
must  prepare  herself  by  studying  constitutional  history  and  political 
questions  of  the  day.  This  is  usually  uninteresting  to  girls,  but  is  very 
necessary  in  these  times  of  trouble  and  in  times  when  women  will  have 
the  suffrage. 

Never,  in  the  past,  has  the  teacher  had  such  a  great  responsibility  as 
now,  especially  with  the  added  task  of  preparing  our  girls  for  citizenship. 
Our  school  girls  of  to-day  must  be  the  educated,  patriotic  women  of  the 
future  and  to  us  is  given  the  honour  of  training  these  citizens  that  they 
may  be  fully  equipped  for  their  future  life.  Never  before  in  the  world's 
history  did  the  teacher  have  so  great  an  opportunity  for  showing  herself 
a  true  patriot  and  training  those  in  her  care  to  be  true  patriots. 


Recent  Educational  Books 

The  books  listed  here  have  been  received  from  the  publishers  since  the  previous 
issue. 

The  British  Empire  {Past,  Present,  and  Future),  by  A.  F.  Pollard.  Published  by  the 
League  of  the  Empire.  864  pp.,  price  $1.50  postpaid.  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co., 
Montreal,  Que.  In  dealing  with  history  certain  events  may  be  important  or  unimportant 
according  to  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  subject  is  being  considered.  In  this  book 
all  events  are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  the  development  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  history  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Channel 
Islands  will  be  found  to  be  most  comprehensively  treated.  Some  chapter  headings  are 
The  Industrial  Revolution,  Commercial  Expansion,  Political  Emancipation,  The  Central 
Government,  Local  Government,  Social  Problems,  Problems  of  Foreign  Policy,  Downing 
Street  and  the  Colonies.  Then  there  is  a  concise  history  of  Canada  and  of  Newfoundland, 
of  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand,  of  South  Africa,  of  India,  of  Ceylon,  of  the  East  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  of  various  other  British  possessions.  British  Rule  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  Sudan,  The  Sea  Links  of  the  Empire,  The  Future  Organization  of  the  Empire,  and  The 
Chronology  of  the  Empire  complete  the  mine  of  information  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 
Every  teacher  will  be  interested  in  this  book  and  will  wish  to  have  it  in  the  school 
library  for  purposes  of  reference.  w   j    d 
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Phillips'  Large  Scale  Strategical  War  Map  oj  Europe  (Central  and  Eastern  Area). 
The  Rcnoiif  Publishing  Company,  Montreal,  Que.     Price  $1.00  postpaid.     This  is  an 
excellent  war  map,  of  large  size,  clear  type,  and  suffficient  detail  for  all  purposes.     It  is 
recommended  for  school  use.  w.  j.  d. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories.  Book  I,  38  pp.,  30  cents;  Book  II,  90  pp.,  45  cents;  Book 
III,  129  pp.,  50  cents;  Book  IV,  196  pp.,  60  cents;  Book  V,  264  pp.,  65  cents;  Book  VI, 
296  pp.,  75  cents;  Book  \'II,  296  pp.,  75  cents.  Prices  quoted  include  postage.  George 
Philip  &  Son,  London,  Eng. ;  The  Renouf  Publishing  Company,  Montreal,  Que.  P"or 
teaching  British  History  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  High  School  these  books  can 
be  most  highly  recommended.  Teachers  will  find  them  full  of  the  stories  and  anecdotes 
necessary  for  making  history  interesting.  The  books  are  beautifully  illustrated  and 
should  be  in  every  Public  School  Library.  w.  j.  D. 

The  Tale  of  Ancient  Peoples.  128  i)p.,  30  cents.  The  Tale  of  the  Nations.  160  pp., 
38  cents.  The  Tale  oj  the  Towns.  208  pp.,  45  cents.  The  Tale  of  the  Law.  224  pp.,  50 
cents.  The  Tale  of  Progress.  260  pp.,  50  cents.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Toronto;  The  Renouf 
Publishing  Company,  Montreal,  Que.  History  has  been  taught  by  two  methods — by 
having  pupils  memorize  notes  and  by  giving  them  interesting  stories.  The  former 
method,  now  happily  almost  extinct,  resulted  in  giving  everyone  a  distaste  for  history; 
the  latter  makes  the  subject  a  delight.  But  there  must  be  a  supply  of  stories  and 
anecdotes.  Here  are  a  number  of  excellent  ones.  These  books  contain  the  best  material 
and  are  beautifully  illustrated.  A  place  should  be  found  for  them  in  every  Public  School 
Library.  w.  j.  d. 

Pictures  from  Canadian  History,  by  Katharine  L.  Macpherson.  2.30  pp.,  23  illustra- 
tions. Price  .50  cents,  postpaid.  The  Renouf  Publishing  Company,  Montreal,  Que. 
This  book  contains  74  stories  of  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of  our  Dominion — and 
the  stories  are  told  in  charming  fashion.  The  illustrations  are  sufificiently  large  for 
classroom  use  in  teaching  the  subject.  For  supplementary  work  in  Third  and  Fourth 
Book  classes  this  volume  will  be  found  very  valuable.  w.  j.  d. 

The  World-Wide  War,  by  Captain  A.  H.  Atteridge.  184  pp.  Price  35  cents,  piostpaid. 
Numerous  maps  and  diagrams.  The  Renouf  Publishing  Company,  Montreal,  Que.  A 
good  story  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  first  winter.  w.  j.  d. 

Renouf 's  Political  and  Relief  Model  Atlas  for  Canadian  Schools.  Price  35  cents, 
postpaid.  The  Renouf  Publishing  Comapny,  Montreal,  Que.  This  atlas  contains 
political  and  relief  maps  of  Canada  and  the  various  provinces  and  of  all  the  continents. 
The  relief  maps  will  be  found  very  useful.       ■» 

The  British  Empire.  One  oi  the  series  oi  Oxford  Geographies.  256  pp.  Price  60  cents. 
Oxford  L'niversity  Press,  Toronto. 

llie  British  Empire.  One  of  the  series  of  Pictorial  Geographical  Readers.  272  pp. 
Price  60  cents,  postpaid.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lippincott's  English  Note  Book,  by  MaT]or'ieU.Nicolson.  40  pp.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    A  book  of  questions  on  literature  with  blanks  for  answers. 

Britain's  Heritage  of  Science,  by  Arthur  Schuster  and  A.  E.  Shipley.  334  pages. 
Price  Ss.  Gd.    Constable  &  Company,  Limited,  London,  Eng. 

Edward  Arnold's  Series  of  Singing  Class  Music,  edited  by  Thomas  F.  Dunhill.  Prices 
3d.  and  M.  each.  PZdward  Arnold,  London,  Eng.  Twenty-eight  very  suitable  school 
songs  with  music  in  both  sol-fa  and  staff  notation. 

The  Book  of  the  SchoolGarden, by  (Z.V.hnwvdince.'Z'ilpp.  Price  3i.  6J.  Evans  Bros. 
London,  Eng.  This  book  will  be  found  full  of  suggestions  for  the  work  in  the  school, 
garden. 

Vocational  Edtication  of  Girls  and  Women,  by  A.  H.  Leake.  430  pp.  Price  $1.75. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  The  old  maxim  that  "men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep"  is  not  as  near  the  truth  as  it  may  have  been  when  first  written.  New  problems 
have  arisen,  new  fields  have  opened  for  the  activity  of  women.  The  book  under  review 
deals  in  an  able  manner  with  many  present-day  problems.  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  of  girls  should  read  this  book.  w.  j.  d. 

Twenty  Poems  from  Rudyard  Kipling.  38  pp.  Price  30  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Toronto. 

The  Freedom  of  Jerusalem,  by  Basil  Mathews,  B.A.  22  pp.  Numerous  illustrations. 
Price  %d.  net.  Hodder  «S:  Stoughton,  Toronto.  Copies  of  this  beautiful  little  booklet 
were  sent  to  this  office,  through  the  courtesy  of  Inspector  C.  B.  Edwards  of  London, 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Overseas  Club  and  the  Patriotic  League.  It  deals  with  the 
entry  of  General  Allenby  into  Jerusalem  and  the  world-significance  of  that  event.  The 
story  is  charmingly  told  and  the  illustrations  are  very  striking.  w.  j.  d. 
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Capitiilos  Escogidos,  edited  by  E.  Alec  Woolf,  D.Litt.     187  pp.     25.  net.     Geo.  G. 

Harra|),  London,  Eng.  ^  o  ^ 

English  Literature, by  Herhext'Qa.tes.    605  pp.    Price  $1.50.    Longmans  Green  &  Co., 

New  York. 

Nature  Study  Lessons,  by  D.  W.  Hamdton.  Book  I,  191  pp.;  Book  II,  227  pp. 
'riu-  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.  These  books  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
every  teacher  of  nature  study.  The  view-point  is  purety  Canadian.  For  the  teacher's 
guidance  an  outline  of  each  lesson  is  given.  For  each  month  of  the  school  year  there  are 
8  lessons.    Book  I  is  for  grade  I  (Junior  First)  and  Book  II  for  grade  II  (Senior  First). 

w.  J.  D. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  XIX,  by  John  Buchan.  295  pp.  Price  45  cents. 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Another  volume  of  the  history  which  is  now  so  well 
known  and  has  been  so  often  recommended  in  these  pages. 

Laboratory  Manual,  by  A.  A.  Blanchard  and  Frank  B.  Wade.  193  pp.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York. 

King  Richard  II,  edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban.  175  pp.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
London,  Eng.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  is  another  of  the  Granta  series  of 
Shakespeare  texts.     It  is  excellently  arranged  for  class  use. 

Singing  Class  Music — Edward  Arnold  Series.  Edited  by  Thomas  F.  Dunhill.  Price 
'id.  and  4J.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  Eng.  Teachers  of  music  should  see  these  school 
songs.    The  music  is  given  in  both  staff  notation  and  sol-fa. 

The  Treatment  of  Emergencies,  by  Hubley  H-  Owen.  350  pp.  Price  $2.00  net.  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia;  The  J.  F.  Hartz  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  Book  of  Patriotism  for  Empire  Day.  32  pp.  Price  2^.  Qd.  net.  Evans  Bros.  Ltd., 
London,  Eng.  Contains  an  excellent  programme  of  plays,  poetry,  and  colour  work  for 
use  on  special  occasions.  w.  j.  D. 

Religion  and  Religious  Teaching,  by  E.  T.  Campagnac.  127  pp.  Price  3^.  net. 
Cambridge  L^niversity  Press,  London,  Eng.    J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

The  Teacher's  Book  of  Story  Lessons.  319  pp.  55.net.  Evans  Bros.,  London.  Full 
of  suggestions  for  teachers  of  junior  classes. 

The  Development  of  the  Ontario  High  School,  by  Walter  N.  Bell,  B.A.,  D.Paed., 
Principal  of  Paris  High  School.  163  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid.  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  Toronto.  To  every  thoughtful  student  of  education  and  the  history  of  education 
in  Ontario  this  book  is  of  special  interest.  Every  High  School  teacher  will  find  it  most 
profitable  reading.  w.  j.  d. 


Greece  and  the  War 

PROFESSOR    PETER    SANDIFORD,    M.SC,    PH.D. 
Facility  of  Education,   University  of  Toronto 

{Continued  from  the  June  issue) 

Still  the  Allies  were  afraid  of  the  treachery  of  Greece.  Greek  forces 
were  to  the  east  of  them  in  Macedonia  and  to  the  south  of  them  in 
Thessaly.  On  May  26th,  1915,  Bulgarian  forces  descended  the  Struma 
valley  and  the  Greek  commandant  of  Rupel,  after  a  merely  nominal 
resistance,  surrendered  the  strongest  of  Greek  fortresses  to  them.  The 
situation  was  becoming  intolerable,  so  pressure  was  exerted  on  the 
Greek  Government.  On  June  21st,  the  Allies  demanded  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Greek  army,  a  new  Government,  fresh  elections,  and  the 
dismissal  of  anti-Entente  police  officials.  These  demands  were  reluct- 
antly accepted.  The  Skouloudis  Ministry  resigned  and  M.  Zaimis  formed 
a  new  one.     The  Greek  coast  was  also  blockaded  by  Allied  war  vessels. 
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On  August  17th,  1916,  the  Central  Powers  invaded  Greece  in  three 
main  groups.  The  eastern  invasion  by  the  Bulgarians  was  the  most 
serious.  The  Greeks  scarcely  resisted  them.  The  commander  of  the 
Greek  Fourth  Army  Corps,  Colonel  Khatzopoulos,  surrendered  volun- 
tarily with  all  forces  under  his  command  at  Kavala  on  September  12th, 
and  was  removed  to  Germany. 

Meanwhile  Venizelos  was  very  active  on  behalf  of  the  Allies.  On 
August  27th,  1916,  he  addressed  a  great  mass  meeting  in  Athens.  On 
September  2nd,  the  Greek  Government  conceded  the  following  demands 
of  the  Allies:  the  control  of  ports  and  telegraphs,  the  expulsion  of  enemy 
agents  and  Greek  subjects  guilty  of  espionage.  Four  German  steamers 
in  Piraeus  Harbour  were  seized.  Venizelos  was  clearly  coming  to  his  own. 

Soon  afterwards  Venizelos  broke  openly  with  the  King.  On  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1916,  he  left  Athens  for  Crete  with  a  number  of  followers, 
including  Admiral  Condouriotis  and  many  other  army  and  navy  leaders, 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  Greek  Nationalist  Movement. 
Two  days  later  the  Greek  battleship  Hydra  joined  the  Allied  fieet  at 
Salonika.  On  September  29th,  M.  Venizelos  and  Admiral  Condouriotis 
formed  a  Greek  Provisional  Government.  The  Allied  cause  in  Greece 
was  in  the  ascendant. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  On  October  3rd,  1916,  the  Greek  Cabinet 
resigned  because  the  Entente  Ministers  were  unfavourable  to  it.  On 
October  9th,  M.  Venizelos  landed  in  Salonika  which  now  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  new  Greek  Provisional  Government.  Next  day  the 
Allies  demanded  that  the  Greek  fleet  with  the  exception  of  three  vessels 
be  handed  over  to  them.  The  Greeks  complied  under  protest.  The 
French  landed  an  armed  force  of  1,000  men  at  Athens  on  October  16th. 

In  the  field  of  battle  the  Allies  were  also  active.  On  November  19th, 
1916,  after  a  brilliant  campaign,  they  entered  the  much-coveted  town  of 
Monastir.  The  fall  of  this  city  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  Greeks: 
Venizelos  was  strengthened  and  Constant ine  correspondingly  weakened 
by  it.  On  the  day  of  Monastir's  capture  the  Allies  gave  the  German, 
Austro-Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  legations  notice  to  leave 
Athens  within  forty-eight  hours.  They  left  on  November  22nd,  1916, 
and  next  day  the  Venizelist  Government  declared  war  on  Bulgaria. 
To  prevent  a  stab  in  the  back  by  the  Greek  army.  Admiral  Fournet 
issued  a  fresh  ultimatum  to  Greece;  ten  mountain  batteries  were  to  be 
handed  over  by  December  1st,  and  the  remainder  of  the  material  de- 
manded by  December  15th,  1916.  Constantine  pursued  his  treacherous 
course.  Wireless  messages  between  him  and  Berlin,  intercepted  by  the 
Allies  on  December  10th,  proved  conclusively  that  he  was  in  league  with 
the  Kaiser.  On  December  14th,  1916,  therefore,  the  Allies  presented 
another  ultimatum  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  Greek  forces  from 
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Thcssaly  where  they  had  been  concentrated  by  Constantine  to  attack 
the  Salonika  army  in  the  rear.  The  ultimatum  was  accepted  next  day. 
Further  pressure  was  placed  on  Greece  by  the  Allied  note  of  December 
31st,  1910,  and  the  ultimatum,  demanding  its  acceptance  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  of  January  9th,  1917.  Constantine  accepted  the  ultimatum 
next  day.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Constantine  released  the 
Venizelists  he  had  imprisoned  in  Athens,  while  on  the  30th,  the  Allied 
flags  were  formally  saluted  in  Athens. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  Constantine  was  deposed  on  June 
11th,  1917,  and  retired  to  Switzerland  where  at  the  time  of  writing  he 
lies  seriously  ill.  Greece  joined  the  Allies  on  July  2nd,  1917,  and  now, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Venizelos,  is  busy  refitting  her  army  to 
strike  a  telling  blow  against  the  Bulgarians. 

Constantine  will  go  down  to  history  as  "the  infamous".  If  only  he 
had  played  the  part  of  a  true  patriot,  instead  of  that  of  the  tool  of  the 
Kaiser,  Greece  would  have  recovered  much  of  her  ancient  dignity,  the 
Turks  would  have  been  expelled  from  Europe,  and  this  bloody  war  might 
have  been  over.  What  an  opportunity  to  have  missed  and  all  for  the 
sake  of  a  Hohenzollern  wife! 


Classroom  Humour 

"I  say,  old  boy,  lend  me  an  X." 

"Would  if  I  could,  dear  chap,  but  there's  an  algebraic  difficulty  in  the  way." 
"What  is  it?" 

"An  X  with  me  is  an  unknown  quantity." 
"Well?" 

"Now  you  may  have  to  model  something  in  clay  or  even  go  out  and  capture  a  live 
snake." 


Professor — "Can  you  tell  me  what  will  happen  to  gold  when  it  is  left  uncovered 
in  the  air?" 

Student—"  It  will  be  stolen". 


The  schoolmaster  was  trying  to  make  conversation  with  the  new  pupil  to  put  him 
at  his  ease  and  asked  him  what  was  his  favorite  poem, 

"'Excelsior,'"  was  the  response.     "I  recite  it  ever>^  time  we  have  company." 

"Does  your  father  ask  you  to  do  it?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "He  says  he  thinks  it  keeps  us  from  having  much 
company." 


Teacher— "Give  me  a  definition  of  the  word  transparent." 
Johnny — "Something  you  can  see  through." 
Teacher — "Give  me  an  example." 
Johnny — "A  pretzel." 
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"THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEW-CANADIAN",  by 
J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.Pacd.,  Inspector 

of  Schools,  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan. 

This  is  a  very  timely  and  ahle  treatise  on  Canada's  greatest  educational 
problem  by  one  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  first  hand  study  of  the  subject. 
It  is  an  intensely  interesting  discussion  of  the  new  element  that  is  entering 
our  national  life.  Vivid  pictures  of  progress  and  unclouded  disclosure  of 
the  dangers  of  the  situation  that  confronts  us  in  Canada  to-day.  A  book 
for  teachers  and  laymen.  Every  Canadian  should  read  it. 
Large,  clear  print,  300  pages,  and  containing  many  pages  of  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations $2.50  net. 


"THE  CLASH"— A  STUDY  IN  NATIONALITIES,  by 
William  Henry  Moore. 

An  important  work  on  an  important  subject.  The  author  gives  us  new  light 
on  French  Canadian  ciuestions,  and  is  convincing  that  the  accepted  Ontario 
view  of  the  question  is  ail  wrong.  It  is  the  first  attempt  by  a  Canadian  to 
review  and  analyse  the  situation.  The  facts  are  fairly  and  frankly  presented 
and  it  becomes  apparent  that  clashing  is  unpatriotic — and  futile.  The  way 
out  lies  through  HARMONY  IN  DIVERSITY.  Such  is  the  author's  con- 
clusion, and  best  of  all,  the  reader  is  forced  to  admit  that  such  a  course  is  not 
an  Utopian  dream.    347  pages.    Cloth     -----     $2.50  net. 

"STORIES    OF    EARLY    BRITISH     HEROES",    by 
C.  G.  Hartley. 

Another  new  volume  strongly  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  supplementary  reading  will  soon  be  ready.    The  title  speaks  for  itself. 

Price  25c.,  postage  5c. 

"POST  OF  HONOUR",  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

This  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  on  the  list  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Education  for  Supplementary  reading.  It  is  absolutely  new  and  up  to 
date,  containing  eiccounts  of  the  great  deeds  of  valour  by  the  various  Services 
of  War  of  the  British  Empire — special  attention  being  paid  to  the  Canadians. 
A  topical  book  which  will  furnish  the  boys  and  girls  with  a  subject  of  stud\- 
of  absorbing  interest  and  lasting  value.     Illustrated,  160  pages. 

25c.,  postage  5c. 

Special  half  price  book, 
Bargains  for  Teachers. 

"In  Pastures  Green",  by  Peter  McArthur, 

regular  $1.50  for  75c. 
"New   Era   in  Canada",  edited  by  Dr.  Miller, 

regular  $1.50  for  75c. 
"Bi-lingual  Schools  in  Canada",  by  Prof.  Sissons, 

regular  $1.35  for  65c. 
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Joseph  attended  schoofin  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Central  states.  One  day 
having  vexed  his  room  teacher  by  misconduct,  he  was  sent  into  the  hall  to  wait  until 
she  had  time  to  correct  him.  One  of  his  departmental  instructors  came  along,  and 
seeing  him  in  the  hall,  said,  "Joseph,  you  mustn't  be  loitering  in  the  halls.  Go  to  your 
room  and  report  to  your  teacher!"  Joseph  raised  his  hand  to  explain,  but  she  said, 
"Put  your  hand  down  and  go  into  your  room  at  once!" 

Joseph  had  just  slipped  into  his  seat  when  his  room  teacher  saw  him.  "Joseph, 
I  sent  you  into  the  hall  to  remain  until  I  came.  What  are  you  doing  in  here?"  Joseph 
raised  his  hand  to  explain.     "Put  your  hand  down  and  go  into  the  hall  at  once!" 

Joseph  returned  to  the  hall,  but  again  met  his  departmental  instructor.  "Joseph, 
I  thought  I  sent  you  to  your  room!"  she  exclaimed.  "Either  go  into  your  room  or 
down  into  the  yard." 

The  room  teacher,  going  into  the  hall  a  few  minutes  later,  could  not  find  Joseph. 
Thinking  he  had  gone  into  the  yard,  she  followed  him.  "I  told  you  to  remain  in  the 
hall  until  I  came!"  she  answered.  "You  may  go  and  report  to  the  principal."  Joseph 
again  raised  his  hand  to  explain.     "Put  your  hand  down  and  go  to  the  principal!" 

The  principal  was  quite  busy  and  did  not  ■wish  to  be  bothered,  so  when  Joseph 
opened  the  door,  she  said,  "Well,  Joseph,  have  you  been  a  bad  boy  again?  Go  to  your 
room  and  behave  yourself!"  Again  Joseph  raised  his  hand  to  explain.  "Put  your 
hand  down,"  she  said,  "and  go  to  your  room  at  once  and  behave,  as  I  told  you." 

Joseph,  who  was  in  tears  by  this  time,  did  not  go  to  his  room,  but  went  instead 
to  that  of  his  primary  teacher,  who  was  quite  a  friend  of  his.  "Why,  Joseph,  what  is 
the  matter?"  asked  his  friend. 

Dashing  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  "  I'm  degusted — being  made  a  fool  of  by 
them  teachers!" 


"I'll  never  write  to  a  college  girl  again." 
"Why  not?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much.     I  have  just  learned  that  two  hundred  of  her  classmates  read 
my  letters  regularly." 


Notes  and  News 


George  F.  Rogers,  B.A.,  Principal  of  London  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  Ontario.  H.  B.  Spotton, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  has  resigned  his  position  on  the  inspectoral  staff. 

W.  I.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  D.Paed.,  of  the  stafif  of  Peterborough  Normal 
School,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  and 
Separate  Schools  for  Ontario. 

There  have  been  several  changes  made  in  the  staffs  of  the  Normal 
Schools  recently:  S.  J.  Radcliffe,  B.A.,  Principal  of  London  Normal 
School,  becomes  Principal  of  Toronto  Normal  School  and  is  succeeded 
in  London  by  John  Dearness,  M.A.  The  vacancy  on  the  London  staff  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  J.  M.  McCutcheon,  B.A.,  D.Paed. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  recently  issued  a  number 
of  important  circulars  for  the  information  of  teachers,   The  Course  in 
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IMPROVE    YOUR    APPEARANC  E    M ITII 
PRINCESS    PREPARATIONS 


Notice  wrinkles  comiriK  on  your  facer'  Red  or  shinv  spots 
tliat  iinnoy  you?  Do  you  liave  pimples,  blackheads, blotches 
or  some  form  of  eczema  that  spoil  your  good  looks?  Our 
preparations  will  either  cure  or  greatly  relieve  you.  They 
are  the  most  successful  that  are  known  and  our  2ti  years  of 
practical  3xperience  in  our  Institute  has  proved  their  efficacy. 
Write  us  about  your  troubles  and  we  will  gladly  consult  with 
vou  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Cinderella  Cream 


$1.50 

1.50 

l.oO 

.50 


Send  for  Free  Sample  of  this  delightful  Cold  Cream. 

These  preparations  sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  carriage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.     Write  to-day — do  not  delay. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  "G" 


THE    HISCOTT    INSTITUTE,    Limited 
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Established    1892 

COLLEGE    ST.,    TORONTO 


ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

THE     MOST    TEACHABLE 

"I  have  just  received  a  publication  of  the  Greg-gf 
Publishing  Company  in  which  they  state  whenever  a 
trial  of  Gregfg^  Shorthand  has  been  made  with  other 
systems,  the  results  have  invariably  been  greatly  in 
favour  of  Gregg.  Our  experience  has  been  different. 
We  feel  that  we  gave  Gregg  Shorthand  a  fair  trial 
when  we  employed  a  Gregg  shorthand  teacher,  and 
asked  her  to  prove  to  us  by  results  that  Gregg  was  a 
better  system  than  the  Isaac  Pitman.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  after  teaching  Gregg  in 
the  same  school  as  Isaac  Pitman,  this  Gregg  teacher 
decided  to  teach  Isaac  Pitman  in  future." — D.  A. 
McLachlan,  Principal,  Central  Business  College, 
Stratford,    Ont. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "A  Refutation"  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Corres- 
pondence Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC     PITMAN     &     SONS 

2   West   45th   Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand."  Jl.,50;  "Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typeuriling,"  00c. ;  "Style  Book  of  Business  English."  $1.00:  adopted  by  the  Nev.- 
York  Board  of  Education. 
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History  for  the  Junior  High  School  Entrance  Examination,  The  War  and 
the  Schools,  Text-book  Regulations,  and  Departmental  Examinations  of 
JQIQ.  The  last  mentioned  contains  lists  of  books  in  English  literature 
and  selections  for  memorization  for  the  various  examinations;  particulars 
of  the  first  two  will  be  found  in  Editorial  Notes  in  this  issue. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1916-17  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto,  have  enlisted  for  overseas  service: 
E.  H.  Klemmer,  Austin  G.  Gay,  John  W.  McDougall,  Charles  A.  McCon- 
nell,  and  G.  A.  Welsh;  also  A.  G.  Stewart  of  the  class  of  1915-16,  and  R.  G. 
Fowler  of  the  class  of  1914-15. 

The  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto,  finds  this  month  that  one  page 
of  space  is  not  sufficient  for  a  description  of  the  books  they  publish  for 
teachers.  They  are,  therefore,  using  the  inside  front  cover  and  also  the 
page  preceding  Editorial  Notes. 

Miss  Isabel  Zeggil,  Miss  N.  Erdman,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Jessie  M.  Brown, 
recent  graduates  of  Calgary  Noi'mal  School,  are  teaching  at  Vulcan, 
Barons,  and  Innisfail  respectively. 

George  F.  Copeland,  Principal  of  Alexandra  Public  School,  London, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Alberta. 

Lieut.  S.  R.  Tompkins,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  after  spending  three  years  in  France  has  been  discharged 
from  Military  Service.  He  is  at  present  acting  as  assistant  to  the  Regis- 
trar at  the  Department.  It  is  understood,  however,  'that  he  intends  to 
take  up  teaching  later. 

The  inspectorial  staff  of  the  Province  now  numbers  twenty-five.  The 
latest  appointee  is  E.  T.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  formerly  principal  of  schools  at 
Olds.    Inspector  Mitchell  will  take  up  his  work  immediately. 

The  University  of  Alberta  is  opening  a  Department  of  Household  Art 
in  October  of  this  year^ — Miss  Patrick,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Mani- 
toba Agricultural  College,  will  be  in  charge. 

Major  G.  H.  Hogkin,  who  has  been  the  popular  and  efficient  organizer 
and  inspector  of  cadet  corps  and  physical  training  classes  for  Military 
District  No.  13  for  the  past  two  years,  has  removed  to  Belize,  British 
Honduras.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  Captain  Stuart  Bate.  Captain 
Bate  has  seen  extended  service  in  France  during  the  present  war  and 
will  doubtless  bring  added  enthusiasm  to  cadet  work  in  Alberta. 

Jno.  R.  Tuck,  M.A.,  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School,  attended  the 
Summer  Session  at  the  University  of  Toronto  during  July  and  August. 
Mr.  Tuck  is  continuing  his  work  in  the  D.Paed.  course. 

Arrangements  were  completed  in  August  whereby  the  Dominion 
Government  assumed  complete  control  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in 
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LANTERNS    AND    SLIDES 

SCIENCE  APPARATUS  FIRMTURE  AND  SUPPLIES 

WRITE    FOR    PRICES 
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Calgary.  This  institution  has  been  devoted  almost  entirely  during  the 
past  two  years  to  the  training  of  soldiers.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment the  Provincial  Government  postpones  the  further  development  of 
Avork  of  a  technological  character  until  after  the  war  and  the  Dominion 
Government  secures  an  institution  already  organized,,  in  which  its  work 
of  re-training  soldiers  can  be  expanded  indefinitely. 

Miss  Gertrude  A.  Jackson  and  Miss  Blanche  Paulson,  for  the  past  tw^o 
years  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Dawson  Schools,  have  returned  to 
Alberta.  Miss  Paulson  will  continue  teaching  but  will  not  return  to  the 
North. 

E.  Willis,  Principal  of  Alex.  Taylor  School,  Edmonton,  was  in  attend- 
ance at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for  the  Summer  Session. 
Mr.  Willis  is  taking  work  in  elementary  education. 

Miss  Ada  M.  French,  who  taught  last  year  in  Bellevue,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  return  to  her  home  in  the  United  States  owing  to  the  illness  of 
her  mother. 

Principal  Baker  of  the  Medicine  Hat  High  School  reported  for  military 
service  in  June.  P.  B.  Sullivan  has  recently  been  appointed  principal  in 
his  stead. 

Lieut. -Col.  Macgregor,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Tofield,  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  in  1914  for  military  service.  About  a  year  ago, 
Col.  Macgregor  sufifered  a  very  severe  accident  which  made  further  work 
in  a  military  capacity  impossible.  He  has  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  will  be  assigned  an  inspectorate  shortly. 
Principal  E.  C.  Richards  of  the  Normal  Practice  School  in  Calgary 
has  recently  joined  the  Royal  Air  Force.  A.  E.  Might,  vice-principal  of 
the  Practice  School  at  Camrose,  joined  the  same  branch  of  the  service. 
Both  these  men  will  be  greatly  missed  in  their  respective  schools. 

J.  W.  McAllister,  science  master  in  the  Medicine  Hat  High  School, 
has  recently  resigned  his  position  and  will  return  to  the  University  of 
Alberta. 

Miss  Edith  K.  Johnson,  who  has  been  a  critic  teacher  on  the  stafT  of 
the  Practice  School  of  Camrose,  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  High 
School  in  the  same  town. 

A.  D.  Cartwright,  B.A.,  has  recently  been  appointed  principal  of 
schools  at  Lacombe.    He  will  take  up  his  duties  there  in  September. 

C.  R.  Pearson,  who  has  been  Principal  at  Blairmore  for  the  past  two 
years,  goes  to  Camrose  next  year  as  vice-principal  of  the  Practice  School. 
J.  Mark  F.  Smith  has  been  appointed  principal  of  schools  at  Ponoka. 
The  Minister  of  Education  has  announced  that  a  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  organized  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Alberta  during 
the  next  year.  All  teacher-training  courses  will  be  lengthened  to  thirty- 
three  weeks,  beginning  midsummer,  1919. 
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Teachers  Say,  that  the  best  books  for 
all  written  exercises — the  most  efficient— the 
most  thoroughly  satisfactory,  after  nearly  fifteen 
years    critical    use,    are 

CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF 
NOTE    BOOKS 

"The  Books  for   Better   Work" 

Try  them  in  your  school  this  year,  and  \'Ou 
will  not  revert  to  the  old-fashioned,  untidy, 
and    unsatisfactory    "Scribblers." 

Teachers  Say,  that  they  are  economical, 
labor-saving-,  stimulate  interest,  give  better 
work,  uniformity,  system,  neatness,  make  super- 
vision easy,  etc.,  etc. 

No  Advance  in  Prices. 

Equip  yo7ir  classes  for   "Better  Work." 


Teachers  | 
Note  j 


The  Department  of  Education  has 
authorized  the  use  of  Chapman's 
Loose  Leaf  Books  in  Ontario 
High  Schools  for  another  year. 
Try  them. 


Our  Leaders — -Science   Note   Book — Composition   Book 
Geography  Note  Book  (for  Map-Drawing) 
Perpetual    Exercise    Book 
"Century"     Flat    Opening     Ring     Note 
Book— several  sizes. 

The    Chas.    Chapman    Co. 

LONDON.  CANADA 
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The  first  Junior  High  School  in  Alberta  opens  this  fall  in  the  West- 
mount  school,  Edmonton.  Grades  VH,  VHI,  and  IX  will  be  department- 
alized. The  following  staff  will  have  charge:  Principal,  John  Scoffield, 
B.A.;  Assistants,  Miss  Clara  B.  McKinley,  B.A.,  Miss  Loreen  Maguire, 
B.A.,  Miss  Margaret  Irvine,  B.A. 

Manitoba  * 

Not  for  many  a  long  year  have  there  been  so  many  changes  among  the 
teachers  of  Manitoba.  During  the  past  two  months  the  daily  papers  have 
been  carrying  column  after  column  of  advertisements,  headed  "Teachers 
Wanted".  While  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  generally,  the  senior 
positions  are  all  being  filled,  but  at  a  much  higher  salary.  Some  boards 
were  wise  and  retained  their  teachers,  giving  them  a  substantial  increase; 
others  were  not  so  wise,  let  their  staffs  go,  and  then  found  that  their  new 
teachers  were  costing  very  much  more  than  they  had  anticipated.  But 
many  of  the  rural  schools  are  finding  it  quite  difficult  to  get  teachers. 

Mr.  Layer,  principal  of  the  Glenella  Public  School,  has  resigned  his 
position  and  left  to  report  for  service  in  the  United  States  army. 

A  Teachers'  Federation  has  been  formed  with  the  following  officers: 
W.  E.  Marsh,  Belmont,  President;  J.  M.  Nason,  Deloraine,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  and  an  Executive  with  the  following  additional — H.  W. 
Hantly,  Winnipeg;  W.  J.  Scott,  Roland,  and  E.  K.  Marshall,  Portage  la 
Prairie.  This  committee  has  in  charge  the  drafting  of  a  constitution  and 
is  to  report  to  the  permanent  teachers  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

Quebec 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  students  received  diplomas  in  June,  valid 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Of  these,  105  were  model  school  diplomas, 
three  were  kindergarten  director's  diplomas,  the  remainder  were  elemen- 
tary diplomas. 

A  summer  school  for  rural  improvement  for  country  clergymen  and 
others  interested  in  rural  welfare  was  held  at  Macdonald  College  from 
August  5th  to  August  16th.  There  was  an  attendance  of  over  seventy 
clergymen  at  the  school. 

The  chief  lecturers  were  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Sociology,  Columbia  University,  New  York;  Dean  Ernest 
Groves,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  State  College, 
Durham,  N.H.;  Rev.  John  Macdougall,  D.D.,  of  Port  Elgin,  Ont. 
The  other  lecturers  were  Professors  Barton,  Murray  and  Bunting  of 
Macdonald  College,  and  Mr.  Jull,  Manager  of  the  Poultry  Department. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Tucker  of  London,  Ont.,  conducted  the  devotional 
exercises. 
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SUCCESSFUL    TEACHERS 

KNOW  THAT  THEIR    SUCCESS  IS  CLOSELY    LINKED  WITH  THE 
EXCELLENCY     OF     THE     MATERIALS     WHICH     THEY     USE     IN 

THEIR  CLASSES. 

It  is  Ol'R    BUSINESS  to  serve  such  teachers.      We  are  teachers  ourselves 
and  we  know  what  teachers  want. 


We  have  just    issued  3  new   catalogs.      You  should  see  them.       They  are 
free.      Write  to-day. 
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20    pages 
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INSECT 
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12    pages 
100  Life   Histories 


MATEKIALS 

BOTANY 

ZOOLO<iY 

40  pages 


THE  CHICAGO  BIOLOGICAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SUPPLIES 

5505   KIMBARK   AVENUE,  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


A.   &  C.   BLACK'S   BOOKS   ON 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY   &  PRACTICE 

By  M.  W.  KEATINGE,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Reader  in   Education  in   the    University  of  Oxford. 


SUGGESTION  IN  EDUCATION 

Large  Crown  %vo.,  cloth. 

Edtualion. — "We  regard  Mr.  Kcatinge's 
work  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  educational  science  which  have  been  pub- 
lished during  recent  years.  ...  It  is  a 
fascinatinK  work,  calculated  to  interest  the 
thoughtful  parent  as  well  as  the  professional 
reader." 


STUDIES  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 

l.argr  Crmvn  Svo.,   cloth. 

The  Times. — "A  book  of  much  suggestion 
and  value." 

Journal  of  Education. — "\'ery  happy  .  .  . 
very  skilful  .  .  .  admirable  exposition  .  .  . 
intensely  interesting  as  well  as  practically 
useful  .  .  .  full  of  suggestion  for  the  practical 
teacher  .  .  .  Mr.  Kegtinge  has  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter." 
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Large  Crown  8t'0..  cloth. 
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breadth,  and  in  his  style  a  directness  and  force 
which  should  make  him  welcome.  .  .  .  The 
directness,  the  candour,  and  the  suggestiveness 
that  make  his  treatment  of  all  the  matters 
he  has  touched  in  this  book  so  remarkably 
interesting  and  provocative  of  thought." 


By  R.  L.  ARCHER,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Education 
in  University  College,  Bangor  (Wales) 
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This  summer  school  has  been  so  successful,  that  it  is  hoped  to  con- 
tiiuH-  it  in  future  years. 

New  Brunswick. 

In  the  Matriculation  and  High  School  Leaving  Examinations  held  in 
the  first  week  in  July,  there  were  165  candidates  for  Matriculation  and 
32  candidates  for  Leaving.  Of  the  candidates  for  Matriculation,  16 
passed  in  the  First  Division,  82  in  the  Second  Division,  32  in  the  Third 
Division,  27  in  the  Third  Division  conditionally,  and  8  failed.  Of  the 
candidates  for  Leaving,  1  passed  in  the  First  Division,  14  in  the  Second 
Division,  9  in  the  Third  Division,  6  in  the  Third  Division  conditionally, 
and  2  failed.  Campbellton  Grammar  School  had  the  place  of  honour  in 
these  examinations,  having  two  candidates  who  took  first  and  second 
places  respectively  for  the  Province.  , 

In  the  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations,  held  at  the  same  time 
and  places  as  the  Matriculation  Examinations,  there  were  698  candidates, 
of  whom  199  wrote  for  First  Class,  421  for  Second  Class,  and  78  for  Third 
Class.  The  results  of  these  examinations  were  that  69  passed  for  First 
Class,  308  for  Second  Class,  176  for  Third  Class,  and  145  failed.  There 
were  97  fewer  candidates  for  Normal  School  Entrance  examinations  in 
1918  than  in  1917. 

Dr.  H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  has 
been  taking  a  Summer  Course  at  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

R.  B.  Miller,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Forestry,  and  A.  E.  Aldrich,  M.A., 
Acting  Professor  of  English  and  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  for  one  year.     • 

A  Maritime  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Moncton  on  August  27, 
28  and  29.  The  schools  of  teachers  who  attend  the  Convention  will  open 
the  day  following  Labour  Day.  For  all  other  teachers,  schools  will  open 
August  26th. 

Saskatchewan. 

In  accordance  with  the  announced  policy  of  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Martin, 
Minister  of  Education,  a  further  increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  The  following  men  assumed  duties  at  the  begin- 
nuig  of  July  in  the  inspectorates  shown  below.  The  number  of  inspectors 
on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  now  41,  as  compared 
with  21  in  1915  and  10  in  1910:  T.  M.  Creighton,  B.A.,  Elrose,  Collegiate 
Institute,  Saskatoon;  J.  J.  Maxwell,  M.A.,  East  End,  Buchanan;  F.  W. 
Harrison,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Kincaid,  Weyburn;  Nelson  Latour,  B.A.,  Sceptre, 
Swift  Current;  N.  L.  Massey,  B.A..  Wadena,  Moose  Jaw;  J.  J.  Stapleton, 
M.A.,  Shaunavon,  Collegiate  Institute,  Moose  Jaw. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Since    Ryerson's    withdrawal    from    office    no 
year  has  witnessed  more  important  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  administrative  staffs  in  Ontario  education  than  1918. 

Several  important  High  Schools  have  new  principals.  Mr.  A.  H.  D. 
Ross  of  Bowmanville  has  become  Principal  of  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute; 
Mr.  C.  L.  Brown  of  Wingham,  Principal  of  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute; 
Mr.  A.  M.  Overholt  of  Sarnia,  Principal  of  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute; 
and  Mr.  W'ni.  H.  T.  Mooney  of  London.  Principal  of  London  Collegiate 
Institute. 


Principal  Burt. 


Mr.  A.  \V.  Burt,  who  has  withdrawn  from  the 
principalship  of  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  made  his  reputation  as  a  principal 
in  the  border  town  of  Brockville  where  the  problems  of  administration 
demanded  tact andunlimited patience; 
and  confirmed  it  at  Brantford  where 
a  rapidly-growing  industrial  centre 
called  for  new  forms  of  organization 
and  new  subjects  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Burt  was  a  successful  adminis- 
trator, but  his  fellow-teachers  will 
prefer  to  think  of  him  as  a  wise 
counsellor.  No  man  spoke  more  ac- 
ceptably and  very  few  more  effecti\-ely 
at  gatherings  of  teachers.  And  his 
pupils  will  prefer  to  think  of  him  as 
a  great  teacher.  He  was  at  his  best 
in  the  classroom.  As  an  instructor  in 
English  he  was  an  artist — one  of  a 
great  group  of  High  School  masters 
who  have  given  character  to  the 
teaching  of  English  in  Ontario.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Ontario  that  Mr. 
Burt  remains  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  he  will  again  be  heard  at  teachers'  meetings. 

169] 
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He  will  continue  to  teach  English 
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Three  years  ago  Principal  Scott  of  the  Toronto 
Principal  Scott.  Xormal  School  celebrated  his  jubilee  as  a  school- 
nuislcr  in  Ontario.  With  the  close  of  last  session  he  withdrew  from  the 
active  duties  of  the  classroom.     To  the  teachers  of  Ontario,  and  Canada, 

who  knew  Principal  Scott  this 
withdrawal,  though  in  the  course 
of  nature,  came  as  a  shock.  They 
did  not  think  of  him  as  a  teacher 
full  of  years  and  labours.  He  had 
been  for  so  many  years  a  part  of 
the  training  system  of  Ontario, 
and  so  large  a  part;  he  had  shared 
so  long  and  so  well  in  all  the  inter- 
ests of  Ontario  teachers;  he  had 
been  such  an  unfaltering  friend  of 
teachers;  he  was  so  active,  so 
patient,"  so  unchanging,  that  his 
withdrawal  from  active  service 
was  unthinkable. 

No  Ontario  teacher,  probably, 
has  exerted  a  greater  personal  in- 
fluence upon   his    fellow-teachers 
than  has  Principal  Scott.    And  his 
He    was    industrious.     His    long 
He  was  efficient. 


Mr.  William  Scott 


influence   was   always    of    the    best. 

official  life  presents  a  record  of  unflagging  industry. 

Few  public  servants  have  equalled  him  in  those  virtues  which  mean 

efficiency — punctuality,  regularity,  method.     Throughout  a  service  of 

fifty  years  and  more,  he  saw  his  duty  plainly  and  did  it.   And  he  did  it  not 

merely  in  the  bigger  things  of  the  law,  but  also  and  especially  in  the 

smaller  things.     Withdrawing  now  from  public  service  he  bequeaths 

to  the  teachers  of  Ontario  his  example  of  industry,  of  method,  and  of  love 

of  daily  duty. 


Mr.  Rogers. 


Mr.  G.  F.  Rogers,  Principal  of  London  Colle- 
giate Institute,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post 
vacated  b\-  Dr.  Spotton.  In  this  a  good  old  custom  has  again  been 
observed.  The  new  inspector  is  a  specialist  in  science  as  was  his  pre- 
decessor. Through  a  varied  experience  as  a  High  School  administrator 
he  has  become,  like  his  predecessor,  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  all 
High  School  subjects.  Like  all  the  High  School  inspectors  with  whom 
the  Ontario  teachers  to-day  are  acquainted,  he  became  a  High  School 
Inspector  because  he  was  first  an  able  and  successful  principal  of  a 
Colk-giate  Institute. 
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Principal  Principal  Scott's  withdrawal   from  the  active 

Radcline.  duties  of   ihe   headship  of  the  Toronto   Normal 

School  was  followed  by  other  changes  in  the  staffs  of  the  training  schools. 
Principal  RadcHffe,  of  the  London 
Normal  School,  was  transferred  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School  and  Mr.  John 
Dcarness,  of  the  staff"  of  the  Lon- 
don Normal  School,  was  promoted 
to  the  principalship  at  London. 
In  age  and  noble  tradition  the 
Toronto  Normal  School  is  the  first 
of  Ontario's  training  schools.  No 
mean  honour  goes  with  its  princi- 
palship and  this  honour  is  now 
Principal  Radcliff'e's.  Those  who 
know  Mr.  RadcHffe  and  his  pro- 
fessional record  congratulate  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  his  selec- 
tion. He  has  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, character,  and  the  saving  Princip.^l  Radcliffe 
grace  of  himiour.  Under  him,  the 
Toronto  Normal  School  will  live  up  to  its  highest  traditions. 


Principal 
Dearness. 


Next  to  Principal 
Scott  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  known 
instructor  of  teachers  in  Ontario 
is  Mr.  John  Dearness.  Mr.  Dear- 
ness has  never  left  things  half 
done.  Distinction  has  marked 
every  phase  of  his  professional  life. 
He  has  taught  in  rural,  \'illage, 
and  town  Public  Schools,  has  been 
professor  of  biolog\'  in  Western 
University,  director  of  Summer 
Schools,  President  of  the  Ontario 
PZducational  Association,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Historical 
Society,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Entomological  Society.  For  years 
he  was  among  the  first  of  the 
Public  School  inspectors 


Principal  Dearness 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  London  Normal 
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School  lie  has  been  iiniong  the  first  of  the  Normal  School  instructors. 
Ill  (he  educational  discussions  and  movements  of  the  last  thirty  years 
in  Ontario  he  has  been  a  leader.  He  led  the  nature  study  movement. 
He  leads  the  movements  for  reform  in  spelling,  in  physical  education, 
and  in  rural  school  conditions.  For  recreation  he  studies  natural 
science,  particularly  cryptogamic  botany  and  entomology.  He  has 
written  on  North  American  fungi,  on  the  teaching  of  history,  and  on 
nature  study;  he  has  been  editor,  or  one  of  the  editors,  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Readers,  the  Alberta  Readers,  Morang's  Readers,  and  others. 
With  Mr.  Dearness  as  Principal,  the  London  Normal  School  will  not 
follow  other  training  schools;  it  will  lead. 


Dr.  Spotton. 


Dr.  H.  B.  Spotton  has  retired  from  his  High 
School  inspectorship.     It  is  not  a  simple  thing  to 

be  a  successful  High  School  Inspector.     This  does  not  mean  merely  that 

the  inspector's  duties  are  exact- 
ing or  that  High  School  teachers 
are  critical.  It  means  also  that 
the  traditions  of  the  inspectorship, 
traditions  established  by  such  a 
man  as  George  Paxton  Young,  are 
so  high  that  they  transcend  the 
reach  of  ordinary  men.  It  is  to 
Dr.  Spotton's  great  credit  that  he 
lived  up  to  the  highest  traditions 
of  his  office.  A  fellow-teacher 
who  knows  Dr.  Spotton's  work 
olTers  two  chief  explanations  of 
his  success.  He  was  a  scholar — ■ 
one  of  the  last  of  that  large  group 
of  High  School  teachers  for  whom 
in  these  days  of  specialists  a  claim 
of  sound  general  scholarship  could 
justly  be  maintained.    And  he  was 

a  gentleman.     As  teacher,-  inspector,   and  counsellor,   he  never  forgot 

the  courtesy  due  his  fellow-teacher  or  the  respect  due  himself  and  his 

work. 


1>K.   11.  B.  Spotton 


Mr.  Chisholm. 


Not  less  significant  than  the  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  what  may  be  called  the  outer  service 
are  the  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  inner  or  central  service.  Ontario 
has  had  a  chief  inspectorship  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools  for  a  very 
few  years.     It  has  taken  still  fewer  years  to  prove  the  prime  value  of  the 
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office  and  to  enlarge  grealU  (lie  functions  of  its  occupant.  Indeetl,  for 
some  time  it  has  been  all  too  e\  ident  that  the  burdens  of  the  chief 
inspectorship  would  soon  crush  c\'en  the  herculean  frame  of  Dr.  Waugh. 
But  now  at  last  relief  has  come.  Mr.  W.  I.  Chisholm  of  the  Peterboro' 
Normal  School  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  inspector. 

Mr.  Chisholm  comes  to  the  new  ofifice  with  a  \'er\-  rich  experience 
as  teacher,  inspector,  and  Normal  School  instructor.  He  is  a  good 
teacher;  knows  present-day  educational  theory  and  practice;  and,  what  is 
equally  important  in  an  assistant  chief  inspector,  he  has  the  sincerity, 
the  sa\ing  common  sense,  and  the  breadth  of  outlook,  without  which 
no  chief  inspector  can  win  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  inspectors. 


The  New 
Minister  of 
Education  for 
Alberta. 


Changes  made  recently  in  the  Provincial 
Cabinet  of  Alberta  are  of  more  than  local  interest. 
The  Hon.  J.  R.  Boyle  who  has  been  Minister  of 
Education  in  that  Province  for  the  past  six  years, 
and  a  most  successful  one,  has  become  Attorney- 
General.  As  his  successor  Premier  Stewart  has  selected  the  Hon.  G.  P. 
Smith  of  Camrose.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  he  was  Provincial  Secretary'  and  Minister  of  Pul)lic 
Health.  In  this  latter  capacity, 
even  in  one  year,  his  achievements 
were  such  as  to  justify  the  Premier's 
confidence  in  calling  him  to  the 
important  portfolio  of  Education. 
As  Minister  of  Health  it  was  his 
duty  to  organize  a  department  and 
practically  to  formulate  the 
Government's  policy.  The  legis- 
lation introduced  by  his  depart- 
ment at  the  last  session  and  his 
various  statements  of  policy  have 
shown  him  a  student  of  his  problem, 
a  man  of  broad  vision,  and  withal 
one  who  is  wise  and  practical. 

The  new  Minister  comes  to  the 
Department  of  Education  with 
everything  in  his  favour.  Good 
work  has  been  done— the  Depart- 
ment has  been  alert  and  progressive,  and  generally  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  To'  this  he  brings  a  well  trained  mind,  a  boundless 
enthusiasm,  great  energ>*,  a  fine  capacity  for  work,  an  undoubted  interest 
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in  education,  and  a  determination  to  make  education  in  Alberta  a  little 
better  than  the  best.  Just  as  medical  associations,  hospital  boards,  and 
others  interested  in  matters  of  health  are  regretting  his  loss,  so  education- 
ists throughout  the  Province  are  rejoicing  in  his  acceptance  of  this 
portfolio  and  are  anticipating  the  very  best  of  public  service. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith  was  born  in  Middlesex  County,  Ontario,  in 
1873.  After  graduating  from  the  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute  he 
attended  Strathroy  Model  School  and,  later,  Toronto  Normal  School. 
During  these  years  he  was  four  times  gold  medalist,  winning  the  Prince 
of  Wales  medal  at  the  Normal  School.  He  served  five  years  as  a  teacher 
in  Ontario,  two  of  them  on  the  stafT  of  Ryerson  Public  School  in 
Toronto.  In  1908  Mr.  Smith  established  the  Camrose  Canadian,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  best  edited  country  newspapers  in  the  West.  He  is 
a  pleasing  platform  speaker,  easy,  graceful,  forceful,  and  fluent.  In  the 
Legislature  he  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  debaters  and 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  all  measures  of  importance. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  during  the  administration  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Smith  the  educational  policy  of  Alberta  will  be  vigorous,  clear  cut,  and 
progressive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Minister  will  provide  real 
leadership  of  the  most  desirable  type  and  an  example  in  industry  and 
enthusiasm  which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  every  branch  of  the  service. 


Hon.  J.  R.  Boyle 


Hon.  J.  R.  Boyle,  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
Alberta  Government  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
exchanged  his  portfolio  for  that  of  the  Attorney-General.     The  news 

will  be  received  with  regret.  The 
Department  of  Education  has  been 
ably  administered  during  Mr. 
Boyle's  regime,  and  much  pro- 
gressive legislation  stands  to  his 
credit.  Though  there  are  very 
few  matters  relating  to  Alberta's 
school  system  which  he  has  not 
touched,  his  whole  educational 
gospel  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  phrase — to  get  good  schools 
and  to  get  the  children  into  them. 
In  the  school  curriculum,  Mr. 
Boyle  has  given  the  fullest  en- 
couragement to  the  expression  of 
recent  educational  thought;  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  agri- 
culture,    and     technical     training 
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occupy  a  proiiiincnt  place.  Much  has  been  clone  also  to  meet  the 
demand  for  qualified  teachers.  The  first  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
Calgary  has  been  supplemented  by  another  at  Camrose,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University.  Mr. 
Boyle  has  succeeded  in  consolidating  the  work  of  the  University  and 
Departmental  Examination  Boards,  thus  laying  a  splendid  foundation 
for  increased  educational  co-operation. 

The  work  of  the  retiring  Minister  has  been  exceedingly  effective 
in  the  promotion  of  consolidated  schools.  There  are  now  sixty  schools 
of  this  class,  and  the  number  is  being  rapidly  increased.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  Canadianizing  the  foreigner;  for  this  important  work 
the  Department  of  Education  employs  a  special  supervisor. 

Always  a  firm  believer  in  compulsory  attendance,  Mr.  Boyle  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  the  school  age  limit  to  15  and  in  making  the  full 
school  year  compulsory  in  all  parts  of  the  Province. 

In  his  new  sphere  of  labour  the  teachers  of  Alberta  wish  Mr.  Boyle 
even  greater  success  than  that  achieved  as  Minister  of  Education. 

County  In  a  note  in  the  September  issue  information 

Inspectors'  was  sought  as  to  the  advisability  of  printing  and 

Reports.  distributing  in   each   county   the   annual   reports 

which  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  furnishes  to  the  County  Council. 
It  was  suggested  that  these  reports  may  be  of  value  in  arousing  among 
ratepayers  an  increased  interest  in  education. 

Another  printed  report,  that  made  by  Inspector  J.  M.  Denyes,  B.A., 
to  the  County  Councils  of  Halton  and  Wentworth,  has  reached  this  office. 
The  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  inspectorate  is  very  thoroughly  out- 
lined ;  community  co-operation,  agriculture,  school  fairs,  truancy,  medical 
and  dental  inspection,  are  concisely  discussed.  Inspector  Denyes  urges 
the  necessity  tor  medical  and  dental  inspection ;  he  advocates  township 
boards  of  trus,tees;  he  outlines  the  work  the  schools  have  done  to  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  number  of  changes  in  the  staff  of  teachers  was  only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  ULmbcr  for  the  previous  year.  Surely  no  trustee  or 
ratepayer  could  read  this  excellent  report  without  being  stimulated  to 
greater  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  his  county! 


"When  Josh  got  home  from  his  education,"  said  Farmer  Corntossel,  "he  started 
right  in  instructin'  me  about  agriculture.     So  I  didn't  lose  no  time  to  try  him  out." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"Sent  him  out  to  round  up  a  swarm  of  bees." 

"Was  the  experiment  successful?" 

"Some.  It  didn't  hurt  the  bees  none,  an'  kep'  Josh  from  gettin'  in  the  way  fur 
'most  two  weeks." 


Primary  Department 


Paquette  School,  Essex  County,  is  shown  in  the  upper  illustration.  This  school  is 
thoroughly  equipped  and  is  modern  in  every  respect.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Clarice 
Sullivan,  who  graduated  from  Ottawa  Normal  School  in  1915  and  has  taught  in  Paquette 
School  ever  since.  The  lower  picture  illustrates  the  interest  taken  in  garden  work  in 
Alameda  School,  Sask.;  of  this  school  Mr.  D.  H.  Lent  is  Principal. 

Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[The  School  undertakes  to  answer  promptly,  by  letter,  all  reasonable  questions, 
if  correspondents  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not 
met,  answers  are  given  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.] 

Teachers  of  primary  classes  may  be  interested  to  know  that  The  School  has  a 
booklet  on  Seat  Work  for  Junior  Grades.  Particulars  are  given  in  the  list  of  publications 
in  this  issue. 

Correspondence 

An  Alberta  teacher  writes:  "  In  an  ungraded  school  should  hygiene  be 
taught  separately  to  each  class  or  to  the  school  as  a  whole?"  It  is 
always  well  to  keep  the  number  of  classes  as  low  as  possible  and  to 
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combine  classes  as  frequently  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Unless  the 
courses  for  each  grade  are  very  definitely  defined,  it  would  seem  to  be 
best  to  take  the  whole  school  as  one  class  when  teaching  hygiene. 

Miss  Gladys  B.  Richards  of  Innisfail,  Alberta,  sends  in  the  following 
device:  "After  teaching  nature  study  I  instruct  the  members  of  a  class, 
say  Grade  V,  to  write  a  description  of  any  common  animal,  bird,  insect, 
or  flower,  without  giving  the  name.  Vhv  i)upils  then  exchange  books 
and  each  is  allowed  a  guess  on  every  book  until  the  correct  name  has 
been  given.  Sometimes  Grades  III  to  \'I  all  participate  in  this  exercise 
together.  While  this  little  device  may  not  be  new,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  teacher  and  pupils  and  provides  profitable  seat-work." 


A  Device  for  "Current  Events." 
Mary  Myrtle  Mac  Donald. 

On  Friday  afternoon  ask  the  pupils  to  look,  over  the  newspapers 
or  magazines  for  some  topic  of  special  interest  and  tell  them  that  each 
one  will  be  expected  to  write  an  article  on  the  selected  topic  on  Monday. 
They  may  choose  from  the  war  news,  foreign  news,  new  discoveries 
and  inventions,  farm  news,  articles  on  conservation  or  production,  health 
notes,  doings  of  prominent  men  or  women,  local  events,  etc. 

On  Monday  the  essays'are  written  and  as  many  are  read  to  the  class 
as  time  will  permit.  Each  essay  is  marked  with  the  pupil's  name,  the 
name  of  the  paper  or  magazine  from  which  the  topic  was  taken  and  the 
date.  All  are  carefully  preserved  and  at  the  end  of  the  >ear  are  bound 
together  with  suitable  cover  designed  by  the  -v^Titer. 

This  device  produces  interest  in  newspaper  and  magazine  reading. 
Obviously,  too,  it  is  of  a  good  deal  of  value  as  composition  work. 


Material  for  Manual  Arts 

James  C.  Green  of  Maughan,  Alberta,  had  no  supplies  for  teaching 
manual  arts  in  his  school.  To  those  who  have  the  same  difficulty  he 
offers  these  suggestions.  "Very  pretty  serviceable  mats  can  be  woven 
by  using  the  reeds  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  all  Western 
Canadian  sloughs.  It  is  best  to  do  the  weaving  before  the  reeds  become 
dry  and  brittle.  (The  'lock-weave'  is  preferable).  Ordinary  unlined 
writing  paper,  cut  into  strips,  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  I  used 
blue  ink  and  red  water-colour  (or  red  ink)  to  dye  the  strips.  In  this  way 
pretty  mats  of  red,  white,  and  blue  can  be  woven." 


The  Sunset  Month 

M.    ISABEL    WILSOX 

Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

October,  you're  the  sunset  month, 
Your  forests  are  the  sky. 
And  all  your  leaflets  red  and  gold 
Are  clouds  a-sailing  by. 

THE  morning  talks  for  this  month  centre  around  the  beautiful 
autumnal  colouring  of  the  leaves  and  sky,  the  harvest,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Hallowe'en.  The  first  week's  talks  may  be  about 
the  seeds,  what  they  are  for,  and  how  they  are  scattered.  Suitable 
stories  in  connection  with  these  talks  may  be  found  in  "The  Little  Red 
Hen,"  "Apple  Seed  John,"  "Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  "Seedlings  on 
the  Wing."  "The  Gleaners,"  "Harvesters,"  "The  Sower,"  are  pictures 
that  are  suitable. 

The  second  week's  talks  may  be  about  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
harvest,  leading  to  Thanksgiving.  Nature  has  given  freely  and  now 
is  our  time  to  foster  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  and  unselfishness.  The 
preparation  for  winter  by  man,  animals,  and  plants  will  fill  the  third  week. 
Hallowe'en  claims  the  last  week.  The  Brownie  spirit  associates  helpful 
deeds  with  Hallowe'en. 

Other  stories  for  this  month  are  "The  Anxious  Leaf"  in  Autumn 
Plan  Books;  "The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker"  in  Stories  to  Tell 
Children;  Longfellow's  Hiawatha;  "Legend  of  the  Woodpecker",  and 
"The  Parable  of  the  Sower". 

Suitable  memory  gems  may  be  found  in  the  following:  Autumn  Fires, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  "Come,  Little  Leaves",  "October  gave  a 
Party,"  October  by  Helen  Jackson,  How  the  Leaves  Came  Doivn  by 
Susan  Coolidge,  The  Broivnies  by  Lydia  Coonley,  "The  Thrifty  Squirrel" 
in  Child's  World. 

Many  sense-training  games  may  be  taken  with  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  nuts.  Place  four  or  five  nuts  on  the  table.  Let  the  children  feel 
each  nut  in  turn  and  tell  its  name.  Of  course,  this  presupposes  that 
lessons  on  familiar  nuts  have  been  taken. 

Many  Hallowe'en  games  are  appropriate  for  this  month.  In  the 
'peanut  hunt'  the  children  find  all  the  nuts  hidden  in  various  places.  The 
winner  is  the  one  who  finds  the  most  in  a  given  time.  A  bag  of  peanuts 
hung  in  the  doorway  is  hit  by  a  blindfolded  child.  Biting  an  apple  hung 
in  the  doorway  is  another  favourite.  Guessing  the  number  of  peanuts 
in  a  jar  attracts  some  children.  Pinning  a  tail  on  a  big  black  cat  cut 
out  of  cotton  delights  the  heart  of  every  child.  It  is  played  in  the  same 
way  as  the  well-known  donkey  game. 
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_  .  Bv  October,  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 

Expressive  •    r  -'i         n    .    .   i       i 

^       ,.  IS  lairlv  well  started  and  expression  may  receive 

Reading  '  ^^      .  .     '  i         •  .     ^ 

more  ot  our  attention.     It  proper  and  persistent 

effort  from  the  first  is  given,  expression  may  be  secured;  but,  if  a  class 

lacks  in  expression,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  up  the  habit  of  mere 

word-saying. 

The  business  life  calls  for  three  things  from  the  individual:  first,  a 
knowledge  of  facts;  second,  power  to  compare  and  decide;  and  third, 
action  in  accordance  with  the  decision.  Facts  and  action  are  in  vain 
unless  the  decision  be  right.  Hence,  the  thought  should  predominate 
over  the  mechanical.  We  need  to  direct  the  child's  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  the  selection  to  be  used. 

Rapid  readers  are  more  intelligent  readers  whether  reading  oralK' 
or  silently;  slow  readers  are  less  thoughtful,  as  their  attention  is  focussed 
in  part  on  the  mechanics  of  reading.  Instantaneous  recognition  of 
words  is  necessary.  Whatever  energy  the  reader  spends  in  analyzing  the 
sound  of  the  word  is  subtracted  from  the  thought.  With  the  mechanical 
ditTficylties  largely  overcome  in  advance,  the  child's  mind  is  free  to  read 
ideas  and  not  mere  words.  To  read  ideas  means  actively  to  think  the 
thoughts  and  to  feel  the  emotions  represented  by  the  words,  the  sentences, 
and  the  whole  story  read. 

Sometimes  we  are  content  if  the  child  reads  without  hitches  and 
puts  an  emphasis  somewhere,  anywhere  to  relieve  the  monotony.  But 
that  is  not  what  we  are  after.  To  get  natural  expression  the  thought 
must  first  be  obtained.  Thought-getting  does  not  consist  in  merely 
having  the  child  memorize  the  sentence  before  he  attempts  to  say  it. 
A  child  must  be  impressed  before  he  can  express.  He  must  think  what 
he  is  telling.  If  he  is  telling  of  things  outside,  he  never  puts  the  emphasis 
in  the  WTong  place.  He  says  it  easily  and  naturally.  The  thinking 
child  reads  with  expression.  Thought-getting  and  expression  must  go 
hand-in-hand.  While  thought  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  good  expres- 
sion, it  is  ecjually  true  that  good  expression  is  an  excellent  means  of 
arousing  appropriate  thought  and  feeling.  The  one-word  imperative 
sentence,  such  as,  "Run,"  "Blow,"  being  complete  in  itself,  puts  the 
child  in  possession  of  an  entire  thought.  This  was  dealt  with  in  the 
September  number. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  ask  the  child  to  read  a  part  silently  and  then 
to  tell  the  meaning  in  his  own  way.  This  causes  him  to  concentrate 
on  the  thought. 

In  the  sentence  reading,  after  several  one-word  sentences  have  been 
taken  up,  the  sentences  should  be  conversational.  This  dialogue  work 
brings  out  expression.  If  the  word  talk  is  used  instead  of  read  the 
reading  will  be  much  more  natural.  (First  pupil) — "May  I  have  a 
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book?"  (Second  pupil) — "Yes,  here  is  one  on  the  table";  or  "The  cat 
is  asleep,  I  think".  "Yes,  and  her  kittens  are  on  the  mat".  As  the 
Mork  progresses  longer  conversations  may  be  used.  "Where  is  your 
little  dog?"  "He  is  in  the  barn."  "What  can  he  do?"  "He  can 
run  and  jump.     His  name  is  Rover". 

The  finer  points  may  be  brought  out  by  questioning.  The  sentences, 
at  first,  are  short  and  have  much  repetition  in  them.  They  seem  mono- 
tonous but  by  varied  inflection  of  the  voice,  different  meanings  may  be 
given  to  even  short  sentences. 

If  the  child  reads  "This  is  Tom"  in  a  monotonous  manner,  putting 
the  same  amount  of  stress  on  each  word,  the  teacher  may  correct  by 
asking,  "Does  your  book  say,  'This  is  May'?  Give  "May"  a  little 
extra  emphasis.  The  child  in  his  effort  to  make  you  understand  will 
give  proper  expression  by  saying,  "No,  this  is  Tom". 

In  the  sentence,  "The  sheep  can  run,"  page  8  of  the  Primer,  if  equal 
emphasis  is  given  to  each  word  the  teacher  may  say,  "Your  book  must 
say,  'The  sheep  can  walk'". 

"Fan  has  a  red  dress",  page  12,  Primer,  is  read  much  better  after  a 
question  like,  "Has  Fan  a  blue  dress"? 

Appropriate  questions  will  straighten  out  all  difficulties  of  this  kind. 

Very  early  in  the  work  the  question-sentence  should  be  introduced. 
It  prevents  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  reading  in  a  monotonous 
manner.  To  introduce  an  occasional  interrogative  form  with  its  result- 
ing rising  inflection  of  the  voice  gives  a  pleasing  variety  and  relieves  the 
monotony.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  ask  the  question  and  another 
answer  it.  Sometimes  a  child  finds  difficulty  with  a  question.  If  he 
addresses  the  question  to  another  pupil  and  names  him,  the  proper 
expression  is  given.  "Have  you  a  ball,  Tom?",  when  addressed  to  Tom, 
brings  out  the  idea  much  better  than,  "Have  you  a  ball?"  because  the 
question  is  asked  of  some  definite  person.  To  correct  the  habit  of 
laying  emphasis  on  the  articles  a  and  the  teach  them  with  the  nouns  as 
"a  bird,  the  bird".  Tell  the  children  a  and  the  are  small  or  lonesome 
and  never  like  to  be  far  away  from  other  words,  so  we  always  say  them 
quickly  without  a  pause  between  them  and  the  following  word. 

Further  Helps  ^^^    following    devices    help    in    gaining   ex- 

pression: 

1.  Imitate  the  voices  and  cries  of  animals  and  birds.  The  child  loves 
to  "make  believe"  he  is  a  dog  and  say  what  doggie  says;  or  a  cat,  a  pig, 
a  goose,  a  crow,  and  give  the  sound  peculiar  to  each. 

2.  Imitating  the  sounds  of  whistles,  bells,  gongs,  etc. 

3.  The  cries  of  the  newsboys,  the  ice-cream  man,  or  the  vegetable 
men,  are  easily  imitated. 
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4.  The  con\'ersational  parts  of  such  stories  as  "The  Three  Bears," 
"TheThree  Pigsand  the  Wolf,"  re(|uire  the  use  of  different  tones  of  voice. 

5.  Variety  of  expression  is  tound  in  poems  or  songs  as  "Tiie  Three 
Little  Kittens,"  "Over  in  the  Meadow,"  "The  Five  Little  Pussy  Cats". 

G.  The  recitation  of  poetry  is  a  great  help.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
poems,  and  Eugene  Field's  are  splendid  for  the  primary  room.  Bed  Time, 
Foreign  Lands,  The  Land  of  the  Counterpane,  The  T'^tnc^are  prime  favourites. 

7.  Such  sentences  as  "Sam's  cat  is "  are  written  on  the  board 

and  the  child  is  allowed  to  supply  a  word  to  suit  himself.  One  will  read 
"Sam's  cat  is  cross".  Another  will  supply  old,  gray  or  pretty.  The 
idea  of  each  child  will  be  expressed  naturally. 

8.  A  contrast  in  thought  as  brought  out  in  such  sentences  as:  (a) 

Boys  li\e  in  a  .  (house).     Birds  live  in  a  .  (nest),     {b)  Tom 

walks  to  school.     Sam  rides  to  school,     (c)   Bob  is  large.     Fred  is  small. 

9.  Commands  written  on  the  board  may  be  read  by  one  and  pen- 
formed  by  another. 

10.  Expression  cards  are  a  great  help.  The  stories  are  short  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  picture.  The  card  is  shown  to  the  child  and  interest 
aroused  in  it.  The  picture  of  a  burning  house  might  have,  "Fire!  Fire! 
Fire!"  written  under  it.  In  the  picture,  "Fascinating  Tale",  the 
.mother  cat  watching  the  rat's  tail  talks  to  her  kittens.  "Look!  Look!" 
or  "Watch"  she  says.  A  dog's  picture  might  have  "Bow-wow!"  on  it. 
The  picture  of  the  boy  blowing  bubbles  says,  "See  the  pretty  bubbles". 
The  child  eating  from  a  bowl  says,  "My!  it  is  good".  Covers  of  maga- 
zines and  advertisements  furnish  many  pictures  under  which  expressions 
may  be  written.  Have  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  and  use  a  few 
each  day.     After  a  time  the  sentences  under  each  may  be  lengthened. 

IL  Such  sentences  as  the  following  give  a  drill  on  colour.  The 
colour  is  written  with  coloured  chalk.  Then  give  a  drill  on  question  and 
answer  and  a  definite  child  is  named.  "Is  your  book  red  or  yellow, 
Mary?"  "  My  book  is  yellow".  "  Is  Sam's  coat  blue  or  brown,  Lucy?" 
"His  coat  is  blue".  "Are  the  flowers  red  or  yellow?"  "They  are 
neither;  they  are  purple". 

12.  Sometimes  put  only  the  question  on  the  board.  One  child  reads 
it,  the  next  answers  it,  and  reads  the  following  questions:  Will  you  give 
us  a  loaf  of  bread?  Will  you  buy  us  a  box  of  candy?  -  Will  you  sweep 
the  floor?  Will  you  sing  for  me?  Will  you  walk  home?  Where  is 
Mary?     W'hat  is  she  doing? 

Tnridpntfll  Much    of    the   early   reading   may   be    taught 

Rpadine-  incidentally  (1)  in  the  regular  exercises  in  giving 

^  directions  as  "March,"  "Halt."   "Close  books," 

"Rule  a  line,"  etc.  Give  them  first  orally  and  then  write  them  on  the 
board.     When  they  become  familiar  with  the  written  form  it  alone  is  used. 
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(2)  The  names  of  children  are  written  on  the  board.  The  teacher 
asks  for  something  to  be  done  and  writes  the  name  of  the  child  who  is  to 
do  the  work.     The  first  time  it  is  written  she  speaks  the  name  as  she 

writes  it. 

(3)  The  Mother  Goose  series  have  several  characters  in  the  form  of 
"cut-out"  pictures.  They  come  to  visit  us  frequently.  We  pin  one 
on  the  board  and  write  a  story  beside  it.  The  next  morning  a  new 
character  comes.  Jack-be  Nimble  came  one  morning  and,  this  is  the 
story  he  brought:  "I  am  Jack-be-nimble.  I  am  quick.  I  can  jump. 
I  jumped  over  the  candle  stick.  Boy  Blue  saw  me  jump."  Another 
day  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog  came.  She  brought  stories  for  several 
days.     As  each   character  appeared  the    children    tried    to    read   the 

stories. 

(4)  Riddles  written  on  the  board  are  of  great  interest  to  the  children. 
(a)   I  am  round.     I  grow  on  a  stem.     My  leaves  are  green.     I  am 

orange  in  colour.  Your  mother  makes  me  into  pies.  You  make  a  Jack 
O'Lantem.  What  am  I? — (Purnpkin).  (b)  I  am  little.  I  have  green 
eyes.  I  have  small  ears.  I  have  sharp  teeth.  I  have  grey  fur.  I  drink 
milk.     I  catch  mice.     Who  am  I? — (Kitty). 

(5)  In  the  singing  period  the  teacher  may  write  the  name  of  the  song 
on  the  board. 

(6)  Greetings,  as  "Good  Morning,"  and  "Good  Night  "are  written 
on  the  board  and  the  children  respond  orally. 

(7)  A  question  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  answered  orally. 
Did  you  see  the  hail  last  night?  What  colour  is  the  crow?  What  did 
you  do  at  recess? 

(8)  The  name  of  the  story  to  be  told,  and  the  different  characters  in 
the  story  may  be  written. 

Rhymes  introduced  by  appropriate  stories  furnish  the  child  the  most 
effective  way  of  acquiring  an  initial  stock  of  sight  words.  By  associating 
the  spoken  word  with  the  written  form  of  the  words  in  the  rhyme  the 
child  very  readily  obtains  a  vocabulary.  The  child  learns  the  words  in 
use  in  relation  to  other  words,  thus  getting  the  meaning  from  the  first. 
In  using  the  rhyme  the  child  is  making  use  of  what  he  already  knows  to 
gain  further  knowledge.  If  the  child  does  not  know  a  word  he  goes  back 
to  the  rhyme  which  he  knows  thoroughly  and  repeats  each  word  until 
he  comes  to  the  one  he  did  not  recognize  in  his  reading. 

Dramatization  is  a  great  aid  in  expressive  reading.  In  dramatizing 
the  rhyme  the  child  is  preparing  for  the  reading.  He  is  making  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  live.  He  is  reading  in  the  fullest  sense.  He  is 
expressing  himself  when  he  becomes  one  of  the  actors.  It  is  realistic 
reading.  He  forgets  himself  in  representing  and  his  speech  comes 
naturally  and  expressively.     If  the  child's  manner  is  stiff  at  first,  let  the 
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teacher  take  part  enthusiastically  and  the  child  will  reflect  this  spirit. 
"To  prepare  for  dramatization  fill  the  children  so  full  of  the  story  that 
they  will  readily  carry  out  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  it.  The  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  not  be  to  have  a  finished  production  by  dramatizing  over 
and  over  again.     Different  children  should  participate  each  time. 


Mechanics  in  Reading 

MARY   W.    CASTLE 

Rvcrson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Educafion,  University  of  Toronto 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  preparation  of  the  child  for  reading 
in  the  primary  class,  and  the  various  methods  to  be  employed. 
In  this  paper  the  "word  method"  is  dealt  with  in  some  detail — 
not  that  the  method  in  itself  is  explained — but  lists  of  suitable  words  are 
given  under  headings,  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  of  each 
group,  the  main  idea  being,  in  each  case,  to  make  sure  that  the  child  has 
the  idea  for  which  the  word  stands. 

The  words  are  taken  from  various  sources  and  may  be  used  in  any 
order  preferred,  as  a  help  in  building  up  the  vocabulary  of  the  child,  and 
in  gaining  rapid  word -recognition  preparatory  to  reading.  A  teacher 
may  use  only  one  or  two  of  the  suggested  lists,  or  she  may  take  the  idea 
of  any  one  group,  and  build  up  a  scheme  of  her  own  to  suit  her  particular 
needs  and  those  of  her  class. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  teach  several  words  in  any  particular  series  chosen, 
and  the  usual  warning  comes  in  here,  as  in  the  teaching  of  other  branches 
of  primary  work,  "make  haste  slowly".  If  the  words  are  taught  too 
quickly,  one  after  another,  the  effect  is  a  jumble  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
It  is  better  to  impress  each  word  carefully,  as  taught,  giving  the  necessary 
time  and  attention  to  make  sure  it  is  known  by  the  child  before  teaching 
the  next  word.  The  ideas  may  be  gained,  and  the  words  well  connected 
in  thought,  but  it  is  the  form  of  the  word  that  must  be  considered,  and 
words  are  very  unlike  one  another  in  appearance. 

It  should  be  the  teacher's  aim  to  encourage  the  child  to  give  free 
expression  to  his  ideas  in  the  preliminary  talks  before  the  written  words 
are  presented,  these  talks  serving  a  double  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  a 
school  year,  viz.,  making  the  child  feel  more  at  ease,  and  also  giving 
him  practice  in  expression.  The  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  guide 
the  conversation  in  such  cases;  and  this  is  not  always  as  easy  as  one  might 
think,  because  the  children  may  all  want  to  talk  at  once,  and  the  con- 
versation may  gradually  work  itself  off  to  another  subject  foreign  to  the 
one  in  hand.     However,  one  experience  of  this  kind  will  show  the  young 
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teacher  the  need  of  guiding  the  thoughts  of  her  pupils — a  question  or 
remark  on  the  subject  now  and  then  will  serve  to  keep  the  main  ideas 
uppermost — and  the  importance  of  such  guiding  is  clear  when  she 
remembers  that  all  these  words  taught  are  to  be  helps  in  the  reading 
lesson  of  the  future. 

Lists  of  words  may  be  taken  from  the  following: 

L  Home. — The  home  is  decidedly  the  most  intimate  connection  the 
child  has  when  he  enters  school.  His  home  has  been  his  little  world 
where  everything  is  familiar.and  dear,  and  school  is  a  strange  place,  with 
unfamiliar  sights  and  sounds.  Here  is  surely  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  connect  home  and  school!  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the 
children  will  be  interested,  for  the  faces  of  the  quietest  pupils  light  up, 
and  their  shyness  is  forgotten  when  "home"  and  the  people  there  are 
mentioned.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  a  talk  about  mother,  or  baby  and 
his  clever  ways,  will  bring  forth  unconscious  response  when  any  other 
subject  might  fail  to  do  so.  The  little  ones  want  to  tell  baby's  name, 
how  he  tries  to  talk  and  play,  and  what  he  likes,  and  they  will  vie  wnth 
one  another  in  telling  of  his  clever  tricks. 

A  number  of  suitable  words  which  may  be  taught  in  this  connection 
are:  haby,  play,  ivalk,  sleep,  cry,  run,  laugh,  mother,  dinner,  wash,  siveep, 
ivork,  cook,  dress,  read,  sing,  talk. 

2.  Experiences  of  the  children  on  various  trips,  e.g.,  to  the  Island, 
Exhibition,  High  Park,  etc. — We  grown-ups  love  to  have  someone  listen 
attentively  while  we  relate  our  own  experiences  of  such  trips,  so  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  little  ones  are  eager  to  do  so,  and  have  to  be 
carefully  kept  within  bounds!  Try  to  get  the  shy  children  of  the  class 
to  tell  something  of  a  trip  of  this  sort  without  unduly  embarrassing  them 
by  having  all  eyes  turned  upon  them.  The  teacher  will  be  accomplishing 
something  decidedly  worth  while  if  she  succeeds  in  drawing  out  the  more 
reserved  children  and  making  them  feel  free  to  talk.  Teach:  boats, 
siving,  races,  pic-nic,  etc. 

3.  A  holiday  visit  to  the  country  (if  some  of  the  children  have  had 
such  a  visit). — Ideas  may  be  strengthened  and  the  appearance  of  the 
different  farm  animals  made  clearer  by  the  help  of  picture-books.  The 
children  will  gladly  bring  any  books  they  have  containing  coloured 
pictures  of  well-known  animals,  etc.,  and  then  may  follow,  if  desired,  a 
list  telling  what  these  animals  can  do.  Teach:  dog,  cow,  horse,  sheep,  pig; 
and  runs,  milk,  wool,  draws,  etc.  If  holidays  have  been  spent  at  a  lake, 
or  if  there  is  a  well-known  lake  near  the  school,  teach:  water,  fish,  blue, 
wet,  deep,  stones. 

4.  Games. — In  many  of  the  games  the  children  play,  especially 
"ring"  games,  they  sing  little  songs,  as:  "I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  love". 
"Blue-bird,  blue-bird,  through  my  window".     "Left,  right;  left,  right; 
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here  we  go".  Let  the  children  ]-)la\-  the  game — then  the  teacher  will 
write  the  rhyme  on  the  blackboard  slowly,  and  emphasize  the  words 
to  be  taught,  giving  varied  drills.  Nursery  rhymes  and  memory  gems 
may  be  used  similarly,  and  the  details  of  the  treatment  of  such  lessons 
may  be  dealt  with  at  some  other  time,  as  they  make  most  enjoyable  lessons. 

5.  Names  of  the  children  in  the  class. — When  several  of  the  names  are 
taught,  ideas  for  interesting  drills  will  present  themselves.  Teach 
names  that  are  unlike  in  form. 

6.  Names  of  objects  in  the  schoolroom. — ^Organize  a  guessing  game 
beginning,  "  I  am  thinking  of  something  in  this  room",  and  then  proceed 
to  describe  the  object,  step  by  step,  until  some  one  wants  to  whisper  the 
name.  Then  let  several  of  the  children  give  a  sentence  describing  the 
object  named.  Teach:  door,  tcindoic,  brush,  desk,  ruler,  slate,  bag,  cap, 
map,  girl,  bell,  boy. 

7.  Names  of  meals,  food,  utensils. — Let  the  children  give  the  names  of 
different  foods  they  like.  In  this  connection  the  teacher  may  write, 
"I  like  meat",  etc.;  and  teach  "I  like"  also,  or  merely  let  the  children 
watch  her  write  it,  and  emphasize  only  the  names  of  the  foods,  etc.  The 
children's  names  might  be  used,  if  any  have  been  taught,  as  "Tom  likes 
cake".  Teach:  (a)  meat,  pie,  cake,  bread,  eggs,  roast  beef,  milk,  (b)  cup, 
plate,  spoon,  dish,     {c)  jug,  pan,  jar,  kettle. 

8.  Names  of  toys. — A  collection  of  the  commonest  toys  is  very  easily 
made,  if  the  teacher  feels  that  these  words  would  be  useful.  After  con- 
versation on,  and  description  of,  the  toys  brought,  and  the  name  of  each 
taught,  place  the  toys  on  a  ledge  or  rail  for  several  days  with  the  name 
attached,  plainly  written.  Very  interesting  little  reading  lessons  may 
be  taken,  if  such  words  as  are  necessary  in  making  sentences  are  taught, 
viz.,  //  is,  on,  my.     Teach:  giin,  doll,  top,  flag,  ball. 

9.  Names  of  parts  of  the  body  (trunk,  head,  arms,  etc.). — A  preliminary 
lesson  on  "  Parts  of  the  Body  "  may  well  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term — then  the  lessons  to  teach  the  written  forms  of  the  words  will  be 
full  of  meaning.  Action  may  be  introduced  by  letting  the  children  show 
the  different  things  the  hands  can  do,  etc.  Similarly  teach:  (a)  names 
of  articles  of  clothing,  "boots,  coat."  (6)  names  of  pet  animals, 
"Toby,  Rover,  Dane",  and  the  noises  they  make,  etc.:  "growl,  purr, 
bark",     (c)  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,     {d)  numbers  to  ten. 

10.  Names  of  things  seen  out  of  doors. — There  are  many  things  which 
the  children  can  see  from  the  schoolroom  window,  e.g.  tree,  nest  hird, 
house,  shed,  hen,  grass.  Other  words  may  be  taken,  names  of  objects 
which  the  children  have  seen  at  some  time.  The  description  given  by 
the  children  with  perhaps  a  rough  sketch  by  the  teacher,  or  a  picture 
shown,  will  serve  to  make  the, idea  clear.  Teach:  hill,  sun,  uell,  baker, 
meadow,  raiyi,  cloud,  shower. 
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11.  Words  from  stories  told  to  the  class. — "The  Three  Bears",  familiar 
to  nearly  every  child,  may  well  be  taken  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  term. 
This  story  is  a  prime  favourite  and  furnishes  suitable  words  for  such 
lessons  as  we  are  dealing  with,  also  material  for  seat-work,  as  the  children 
may  form  the  bowls,  chairs,  and  beds  with  pegs,  or  make  coloured  pictures 
of  them.  Other  stories  of  this  description  may  be  used  similarly,  any 
stories  which  the  children  all  enjoy.   Teach :  house,  bears,  chairs,  spoons,  etc. 

12.  Names  of  objects  from  pictures,  or  from  sketches  made  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher. — (a)  Hang  up  a  picture,  previously  studied  as  to 
theme  in  a  "  Picture  Study  "  lesson,  or  later  to  be  used  in  a  reading  lesson. 
The  names  of  any  interesting  objects  may  be  taught  very  quickly,  as  the 
children  become  accustomed  to  lessons  of  this  kind,  and  are  becoming 
trained  in  observing  carefully  the  forms  of  the  words;  e.g.  from  the 
picture  on  page  15  in  the  Primer  may  be  taught  clock,  fell,  table. 

{b)  A  great  many  simple  words  may  be  learned  by  the  children  in 
connection  with  the  idea,  if  the  teacher  makes  a  sketch  on  the  black- 
board, e.g.  flag,  chair,  dish,  cat,  bell.  When  the  pictures  and  words 
are  familiar  to  the  pupils,  there  is  opportunity  for  good  variety  of  seat- 
work;  e.g.  teacher  writes  words  on  the  blackboard,  and  pupils  draw 
the  pictures,  or  draw  the  pictures  on  the  blackboard,  and  require  the 
children  to  write  the  list  of  words  on  their  papers. 

13.  Adjectives  that  ivill  often  be  used  in  reading  lessons. — Little,  big, 
long,  short,  small,  silly,  old,  good.  There  are  several  methods  by  which 
these  words  may  be  taught.  A  contrast  in  ideas  is  sometimes  impressive, 
as  little,  big,  these  words  being  taken  together. 

We  shall  find  in  summing-up  that  we  have  material  for  a  long  list  of 
nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives.  If  desired,  the  teacher  may  emphasize 
the  ones  used  in  the  Primer,  as  most  of  the  words  used  in  the  first  lessons 
of  the  Primer  may  be  included  in  such  lists. 

Varied  drills  must  be  given  on  these  words  so  that  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  effort  required  to  recognize  them  in  the  reading  lesson  later. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  words,  less  interesting  in  themselves, 
which  must  be  taught  before  much  reading  is  done,  the  teacher  intro- 
ducing such  words  as  they  are  required,  e.g.  on,  in,  by,  at,  to,  do,  I  see, 
have,  where,  how. 

Usually  before  a  very  long  list  of  words  has  been  taught  to  a  class, 
the  study  of  oral,  and  later,  written  phonics  has  begun,  so  that  many  of 
these  words  present  no  problem  at  all,  because  they  contain  the  sounds 
taught  in  the  early  phonic  lessons  following  the  order  taken  in  the  Primer. 

There  are  still  such  words  as  this,  these,  put,  her,  took,  she,  and  groups, 
as  it  is,  do  you,  I  have,  to  be  studied.  Helpful  suggestions  for  these 
may  be  found  in  the  Primary  Reading  Manual.  Stress  the  form  of  the 
words  carefully,  keep  a  list  of  them,  and  have  drills  on  them  separately. 
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It  is  well  to  give  the  class  frequent  exercises  on  phrases,  using  the 
nouns  previously  taught,  as  in  my  hand,  in  the  garden,  in  the  shed.  Use 
the  l)lackboard  freely  in  teaching  the  children  to  read  such  phrases,  and 
group  them  naturalK  in  sentences.  This  gives  splendid  scope  for 
interesting  drills. 

Words  used  at  the  beginning  of  questions,  as  Where,  How,  When, 
What,  Who,  require  some  attention,  but  will  not  prove  at  all  difficult; 
directions  for  teaching  "How  do  you  do?"  on  page  13  in  the  Primer  are 
given  in  the  Manual. 

As  has  been  mentioned  several  times  there  is  need  for  tests  and  drills 
at  every  step  of  the  way.  The  words  "drill  lesson"  have  a  tiresome 
sound,  but  drills  may  be  made  enjoyable  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and 
at  times  may  be  so  disguised  as  to  be  unconsciously  worked  at  by  the 
children.  However,  such  "drill  lessons"  require  considerable  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


High  School  Composition 

PROFESSOR   G.    M.    JONES,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

LAST  month  the  work  in  Composition  was  concerned  mainK-  with 
easy  narration.  It  would  be  well  this  month  to  devote  our 
attention  to  description,  which  "is  at  once  the  most  common 
and  the  most  difficult  of  the  varie'ties  of  composition.  It  is  apparently 
a  thing  which  nobody  fears  to  undertake,  while  it  is  certainly  one  which 
only  a  master  is  able  to  do  really  well.  Everybody  attempts  it,  yet  there 
are  probably  in  literature  fewer  fully  successful  descriptions  than  there 
are  examples  of  any  other  sort  of  writing  whatever".* 

Because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  writing  good  literary  descriptions 
as  distinguished  from  practical  or  scientific  descriptions,  it  is  advisable 
to  start  the  work  in  this  branch  of  the  course  early  in  the  year,  and  to 
gi\"e  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  it.  Moreo\'er,  because  good  descriptions 
are  usually  short,  exercises  in  description  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  class 
compositions,  which  should  almost  invariably  be  short.  It  would  be 
well  this  month  to  have  both  the  presentation  of  models  and  the  class 
compositions  precede  the  home  composition  so  that  the  latter  may 
represent  the  result  of  the  month's  work. 


'Arlo  Bates,  Talks  on  Writing  English,  First  Series,  p.  181. 
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Of  description  there  are  many  varieties.  One  well-known  book 
devotes  sixteen  chapters  to  as  many  varieties.  And  yet  the  general 
principles  underlying  effective  description  are  the  same  for  all  kinds. 
In  all  of  them  the  purpose,  the  point  of  view,  the  first  impression  or 
fundamental  image,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  details,  the  use  of 
effective  language,  the  fitting  conclusion,  are  of  importance.  Definite 
instruction  about  each  of  these  should  be  given,  and  should  be  emphasized 
by  the  presentation  of  good  examples.  The  points  mentioned  above  are 
treated  in  an  elementary  way  in  the  Ontario  High  School  Composition, 
sections  13,  34,  61,  62,  67,  74.  A  general  plan  for  the  treatment  of 
description,  together  with  sample  lessons  and  numerous  models,  will  be 
found  in  the  High  School  Composition  Manual,  pp.  30-34,  60-71.  De- 
scription is  dealt  with  rather  fully  in  Alexander  and  Libby,  Composition 
from  Models,  Chapters  IX-XXIV,  in  Brooks  and  Hubbard,  Composition — ■ 
Rhetoric,  Chapter  VHI,  and  in  many  other  text-books. 

After  brief  instruction  has  been  given  on  the  leading  principles  of 
description,  the  presentation  and  examination  of  good  models  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Many  such  models  may  be  found  in  the  books 
mentioned  above.  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  prefer  to  use  extracts 
he  has  culled  from  his  own  reading.  Comparatively  perfect  examples 
will  be  best  at  first,  but  afterwards  such  an  extract  as  the  following  will 
be  found  useful  for  encouraging  judgment  in  the  class. 

"We  stared  ahead  of  us  all  eyes.  The  bay  was  a  veritable  inland  sea;  and  the 
shores  ahead  of  us  lay  flat  and  wide,  with  blue  hazy  hills  in  the  distance,  and  a  great 
mountain  hovering  in  mid-air  to  our  right.  Black  cormorants  going  upward  flapped 
heavily  by  us  just  above  the  water,  their  necks  stretched  out.  Gulls  wheeled  and 
screamed  above  us,  or  floated  high  and  light  like  corks  over  the  racing  waves.  Rafts 
of  ducks  lay  babbling,  their  necks  furled,  their  heads  close  to  their  bodies.  A  salt  tang 
stirred  our  blood;  and  on  the  great  mountain  just  north  of  the  harbour  entrance  the 
shadows  of  canons  were  beginning  most  beautifully  to  define  themselves." — Stewart 
Edward  White,  Gold. 

When  this  extract  has  been  placed  before  the  class,  preferably  in 
printed  form,  the  following  questions  may  be  asked:  What  is  the  purpose 
of  this  description?  What  is  the  point  of  view?  Does  it  change? 
Is  the  opening  sentence  effective?  Does  the  author  give  us  early  in  the 
paragraph  his  first  general  impression  of  the  scene?  Are  the  details 
which  he  selects  to  fill  out  his  picture  well  chosen,  and  well  arranged? 
Has  the  author  managed  to  give  the  description  an  effective  conclusion, 
which  so  often  consists  of  a  sentence  or  two  emphasizing  the  main  point 
in  the  scene,  or  showing  the  effect  of  the  scene  on  the  author?  Is  the 
description  perfectly  clear?  Are  there  any  specially  effective  points 
about  it?     Are  there  any  points  you  would  criticize? 

After  the  class  has  examined  a  few  descriptions  of  such  things  as 
quiet  scenes,  buildings,  towns,  people,  and  animals,  it  would  be  well, 
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especially  in  senior  classes,  to  place  before  the  pupils  the  more  difficult 
varieties  of  description,  such  as  character  sketches  and  pictures  of  nature 
in  movement.  The  following  useful  example  of  the  second  of  these 
is  taken  from  a  despatch  of  August  30,  to  the  Toronto  Globe  from  Philip 
Gibbs,  describing  the  recent  entry  of  the  British  troops  into  Bapaume. 

A  Picture  of  Desolation. 

"  I  set  out  early  to  get  there  and  saw  the  dawn  rise  for  this  new  day  of  the  war  fields, 
which  were  pale  in  the  first  light  of  day,  and  there  was  a  white  mist  over  all  the  war 
zone  until  it  was  soaked  up  by  the  rising  sun.  The  battlefields  were  ghastly  in  their 
whitish  glamour,  with  the  dew  clinging  to  strands  of  barbed  wire  and  to  the  tall  thistles 
growing  rankly  in  the  unreaped  cornfields,  all  cut  up  with  trenches  and  shell  craters. 
Supply  trains  puffed  through  the  desolation  of  those  old  battlefields  with  long  trails 
of  white  smoke  and  truckloads  of  shells  for  the  new  battles.  Kite  balloons  rose  above 
the  grey  earth  and  wagged  their  white  ears  aloft.  Presently  along  the  roads  the  trans- 
port came  crawling;  labour  battalions  came  out  of  their  camps,  in  which  smoke  fire 
burned,  and  marched  up  to  mend  the  roads  tramped  over  by  German  boots  a  day  or 
two  ago.  From  airdromes  on  the  way  our  flying  men  were  out  for  the  first  flight  of  the 
morning  and  winged  away  into  the  dappled  sky.  So  the  world  out  here  awoke  to 
another  day  of  war,  though  farther  off  there  was  no  waking,  for  many  slept." 

Questions  similar  to  those  suggested  for  the  previous  extract  might 
be  used  here,  and  in  addition  the  class  might  be  asked  to  note  the  effective 
way  in  which  the  author  brings  in  the  succeeding  changes  in  the  landscape. 
Most  pupils  find  it  very  difficult  to  describe  changing  scenes;  but,  if  they 
are  taught  to  observe  carefully  some  such  scene,  to  note  down  without 
regard  to  order  the  points  they  have  observed,  and  then  to  arrange 
their  material  in  some  logical  and  effective  way,  many  of  them  will  write 
very  creditable  descriptions.  Alexander  and  Lii)by  give  very  full 
instructions  for  such  work  on  pages  142-146. 

It  would  be  well  to  assign  simple  descriptions  for  the  class  com- 
positions this  month,  and  then  to  require  for  the  home  composition  a 
character  sketch  of  the  description  of  some  scene  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  movement.  Either  of  these  will  require  much  careful  work 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  former  might  be  based  <5n  their  literature, 
the  latter  ought  certainly  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  observation. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  the  teacher  might  try  this 
month  to  review  with  his  class  the  main  points  about  the  paragraph. 
Material  will  be  found  in  the  High  School  Composition,  sections  8,  16, 
•25,  31.  37. 

In  assigning  subjects  for  descriptive  compositions  the  teacher  should, 
at  first,  ask  pupils  to  describe  only  what  they  have  observed  carefulK  , 
and  preferal)ly  only  those  things  in  which  they  are  interested.  But  some 
boys  and  girls  are  not  in  the  habit  of  observing  carefully,  and  it  is  often 
inconvenient  to  take  the  class  out  to  view  a  building  or  a  beautiful  bit 
of  landscape.     In  such  cases  pictures  Avill  serve  as  verv  useful  substitutes. 
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The  Ontario  High  School  Composition  contains  a  number  of  them,  and  the 
pupils  may  well  be  asked  to  describe  what  they  see  in  them. 

Last  month  work  in  oral  composition  was  begun  with  prepared 
speeches.  As  the  class  is  studying  description  this  month,  the  pupils 
giving  oral  compositions  should  be  encouraged  to  work  into  these 
prepared  speeches  bits  of  description.  By  this  time  some  pupils  will  have 
finished  their  first  books  in  supplementary  reading,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  from  them  material  for  oral  composition. 


Pooling  Railway  Fares  to  Conventions 

C.    SANSOM,    B.A. 

Normal  School,  Calgary 

AT  the  Edmonton  Convention  last  Easter  a  resolution  was  passed 
empowering  the  Executive  to  look  into  the  matter  of  pooling 
the  railway  fares  of  teachers  to  the  annual  convention  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Association  in  Calgary  next  spring.  The  Executive 
were  instructed  to  have  the  matter  brought  before  each  of  the  local 
conventions  in  the  autumn  for  discussion  and  an  expression  of  opinion. 
As  this  is  a  question  of  some  importance  it  ought  to  be  discussed  as  fully 
as  possible,  not  only  at  the  local  conventions,  but  at  meetings  of  the 
Alliance,  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  and  ielsewhere.  It  is  only  by 
looking  into  the  matter  with  some  care  that  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  next  spring  to  dispose  of  it  on  its  merits,  rather  than  on  the 
official  prestige  or  the  torrens  verboriim  of  the  last  speaker  who  happens  to 
have  the  floor. 

The  resolution  simply  means  that  all  teachers  who  register  as  members 
of  the  Association,  whether  coming  from  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
Province  or  the  convention  city  itself,  would  share  equally  in  the  travel- 
ling expenses  to  the  convention.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  railway 
fare  only^ — ^no  other  expenses  are  included.  It  would  work  out  some- 
thing like  this :  Each  teacher  on  registering  would  pass  in  to  the  secretary 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  amount  of  his  railway  fare,  and  this  would 
be  recorded  along  with  his  name.  Teachers  who  live  in  the  city  or  who 
motor  in  from  nearby  districts  would  be  required  to  register  and  partici- 
pate in  the  pool  in  order  to-secure  their  attendance  certificates.  After  the 
registration  is  complete  and  the  pool  rate  established  by  the  simple 
process  of  averaging,  the  members  would  return  to  the  registration  office 
and  pay  in  the  amount  due  the  pool  or  receive  the  amount  due  them  from 
the  pool  as  the  case  might  be. 
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This  is  in  ct"l\ct  the  way  the  situation  is  handled  at  the  annual  con- 
ventions of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  who  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple. In  Fldmonton  in  1007  with  700  delegates  in  attendance,  the  pool 
rate  was  ;^7.00.  In  Calgary  this  year  there  were  900  delegates  present 
and  the  rate  was  $6.50.  This  was  before  the  railways  cancelled  the 
one-way  convention  rates.  With  the  U.F.A.  the  scheme  is  said  to  work 
out  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  that  organization. 

Under  this  system  we  may  imagine  a  circle  al)but  the  convention  city 
with  radius  the  railway  mileage  of  the  teachers  whose  fares  would  be  equal 
to  the  pool  rate.  Those  coming  from  any  point  within  this  circle  would 
contribute  to  the  pool,  while  those  coming  from  places  beyond  the  circum- 
ference would  get  assistance  from  the  pool,  in  both  cases  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  ticket  and  the  pool 
rate.  Teachers  who  come  from  the  circumference  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  pool,  while  those  who  do  not  need  to  travel  by  railway  would 
have  to  pay  in  the  entire  amount  of  the  rate.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
we  shall  refer  to  those  who  come  from  places  within  our  imaginary  circle 
as  "inside"  teachers,  and  to  those  who  come  from  places  beyond  the 
circle  as  "outside"  teachers. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  the  pool  rate  would  be,  or  to  put  it  differently,  how  big  this  circle 
would  be,  in  .any  given  case.  This  would  depend  very  largely  on  the 
support  given  to  the  scheme  by  the  inside  teachers.  Evidently,  the 
fewer  of  these  who  attend,  the  higher  the  pool  rate  would  go.  Every 
increase  in  the  rate  would  further  reduce  the  attendance  of  these  teachers, 
until  finally  the  rate  would  get  so  high  that  it  would  be  no  particular 
inducement  for  outside  teachers  to  attend.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
however,  the  increase  in  the  rate  would  stop,  since  the  non-attendance  of 
outside  teachers  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  rate.  The  records 
of  previous  attendance  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  matter,  since  the 
distribution  of  attendance  would  be  changed  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
proposed  scheme.  Outside  teachers  would  come  in  larger  numbers  while 
inside  teachers  would  be  deterred.  In  the  U.F.A.  only  officially  appoint- 
ed delegates  are  let  in  on  the  pool;  and  since  each  union  may  appoint 
only  a  limited  number  of  delegates  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Executive 
to  make  a  fairly  accurate  forecast  of  the  rate.  But  where  attendance  is 
such  a  purely  personal  matter  as  it  is  with  teachers  it  would  be  unwise  to 
suggest  even  a  probable  rate  beforehand.  The  first  year,  anyway, 
everyone  would  be  at  sea.  It  would  take  two  or  three  years  at  least  for 
anything  like  a  condition  of  equilibrium  to  become  established. 

trom  all  this  it  is  clear  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  attendance  would  be  ultimately  increased  by  the  scheme,  what- 
e\  er  the  effect  might  be  the  first  year  or  so.     It  is  barely  conceivable  that 
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it  might  be  reduced.  A  high  pool  rate  would  offer  no  special  inducement 
to  the  distant  teacher,  and  it  might  reduce  considerably  the  attendance 
from  the  convention  city  and  vicinity. 

Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  teacher  living  fifty  miles  from  the  city, 
supposing  the  pool  rate  to  work  out  at  $7.00.  He  faces  the  proposition 
of  paying  $2.85  for  his  ticket,  $1.00  registration  fee,  hotel  expenses  in  the 
city,  and  on  the  top  of  this  $4.15  into  the  pool.  He  might  decide  not  to 
come  another  year. 

But  whatever  effect  the  scheme  would  have  on  the  size  of  the  attend- 
ance it  would  almost  certainly  have  a  good  'effect  on  its  distribution. 
It  would  make  the  convention  more  representative  of  the  whole  Province. 
At  present  probably  90%  of  those  who  attend  in  Edmonton  belong  to  the 
north  half  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  Province,  while  the  same  is  true 
of  the  south  when  the  convention  is  held  in  Calgary.  In  fact,  the  name 
"Alberta  Educational  Association"  is  now  virtually  a  misnomer  so  far  as 
attendance  at  convention  is  concerned.  What  we  really  have  is  a 
northern  A.E.A.  and  a  southern  A.E.A.,  meeting  in  convention  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  alternately.  Last  spring,  for  instance,  out  of  290 
teachers  in  Calgary  only  25  went  to  Edmonton.  Deduct  from  this 
number  those  who  felt  called  upon  to  go  in  some  official  capacity,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  purely  voluntary  support  given  the  northern 
convention  from  Calgary  approaches  the  vanishing  point. 

But  that  Calgary  is  not  a  sinner  above  others  in  this  respect  the 
following  statement  will  show.  In  each  case  the  first  number  after  a 
name  denotes  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  town,  and  the  second 
number  how  many  attended,  not  only  from  the  town  itself,  but  also 
from  the  surrounding  rural  districts  whose  teachers  give  the  town  as 
their  post  ofhce  address:  Medicine  Hat  67,  10;  Lethbridge  45,  15;  Cards- 
ton  11,  0;  Coleman  11,  0;  Macleod  14,  0;  Magrath  16,  0;  Okotoks  7,  0; 
Redcliffe  13,  0;Taber  11,  2;  Claresholm  10,  4;  High  River  12,  6;  Raymond 
9,0;  Banff  7,0;  Stavely  7,0. 

To  improve  this  distribution  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  quite 
apart  from  any  question  of  increasing  the  attendance.  In  fact,  under 
present  conditions  the  latter  might  be  a  doubtful  advantage.  The 
convention  is  large  enough  as  it  is.  To  increase  the  attendance  very 
much  would  be  to  make  it  too  unwieldy.  It  would,  no  doubt,  soon  bring 
up  the  question  of  dividing  it  or  merging  it  with  the  fall  conventions  in 
some  way.  This  might  mean  that  the  Easter  convention  would  be 
changed  in  character  so  as  to  be  of  interest  mainly  to  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  administration.  These  conjectures  have  no  real  bearing 
on  the  case,  however.  Dividing  the  convention  would  reduce  the  pool 
rate  and  render  less  pronounced  both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  scheme.     But  there  would  be  no  change  in  principle.     We 
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have  to  base  our  discussion  on  thr  assumption,  a  priori  if  you  will,  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  teachers  to  go  to  conventions.  If  pooling  fares 
would  increase  attendance  this  would  ha\'e  to  go  down  as  an  advantage 
even  if  it  did  involve  certain  problems  of  reorganization. 

A  very  real  advantage  of  the  scheme  would  be  to  bring  conv^ention 
privileges  within  easier  reach  of  those  who  need  them  most.  There  is 
something  singularly  malapropos  about  the  way  it  works  out  at  present. 
Teachers  who  are  almost  surfeited  with  teachers'  meetings.  Alliance 
meetings,  public  meetings  of  all  kinds,  libraries,  clubs,  and  societies,  have 
a  free  convention  brought  to  their  doors  every  other  year.  On  the  f)ther 
hand  teachers  out  on  the  frontiers,  in  such  a  state  of  chronic  under-, 
stimulation  that  the  mere  sight  of  a  shop  window  would  give  them  a 
new  start  in  life,  ha\'e  the  expense  of  a  long  convention  railway  journey 
added  to  the  other  disadvantages  of  their  position.  The  present  system 
is  as  undemocratic,  unsocial,  and  unscientific  from  this  point  of  \'iew 
as  could  well  be  devised.  And  then,  agaui,  why  should  Lethbridge, 
Medicine  Hat,  and,  in  fact,  every  other  place  in  the  Province  outside 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  be  placed  at  a  permanent  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  the  convention  as  compared  with  these  cities?  The  scheme  of 
pooling  the  fares  would  at  least  help  to  balance  things  up  all  round,  and 
its  eciuity  in  this  respect  is  not  likely  to  be  challenged. 

But  this  is  not  the  last  word  on  the  equity  of  the  case.  Consider  the 
position  of  the  "inside"  teacher  who  has  to  pay  into  the  pool.  Is  it  fair 
to  foist  on  him  the  responsibility  of  pushing  up  the  pool  rate  on  his 
colleagues  if  for  any  reason  he  should  not  feel  disposed  to  attend  the 
convention?  Would  his  fellow-teachers  not  be  inclined  to  regard  him  as 
something  of  a  shirker  if  he  absented  himself  under  these  conditions? 
We  do  not  so  much  object  to  shirkers  so  long  as  they  only  cause  our  own 
industriousness  to  show  up  the  better  by  way  of  contrast.  But  let  them 
cost  us  good  money  with  their  shirking  and  the  case  is  different.  But  the 
lM)int  is  that  many  of  these  might  not  be  shirkers  at  all ;  they  might  have 
perlectly  good  reasons  for  not  incurring  the  expenditure.  At  present, 
teachers  at  a  distance  remain  at  home  if  they  choose,  and  their  choice  is 
justified  on  the  ground  of  expense.  But  under  the  proposed  scheme  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  inside  teachers  to  absent  themselves 
without  taking  chances  on  incurring  some  degree  of  odium.  The  result 
might  be  to  work  an  injustice  on  some,  as  well  as  to  introduce  into  one 
section  of  the  teaching  body  a  source  of  friction  and  irritation  in  an 
attempt  to  procure  for  another  section  what  might  be  after  all  but  a 
relatively  small  advantage. 

In  fact,  the  harmonious  working  of  the  scheme  is  conditioned  on  a 
spirit  of  altruism  on  the  part  of  these  inside  teachers  which  is  at  variance 
with,  or  transcends  if  you  will,  that  generally  practised  or  called  for  at 
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present  in  business  transactions.  This  is  its  fundamental  weakness 
when  regarded  as  a  working  proposition.  Take  the  case  of  insurance, 
for  example.  The  payment  of  death  claims  and  fire  losses  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  many  people  pay  more  money  into  insurance 
than  they  ever  get  back.  It  thus  happens  that  people  regularly  con- 
tribute in  this  way  to  the  support  of  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  But 
nevertheless  when  a  man  takes  out  insurance  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
getting  value  for  his  expenditure  in  the  protection  received.  Insurance 
agents  do  not  talk  altruism  when  soliciting  business. 

But  the  case  of  a  teacher  paying  into  the  pool  is  entirely  different. 
•  Year  after  year  he  would  find  himself  called  upon  to  pay  out  money  in 
behalf  of  people  he  does  not  know  and  to  whom  he  feels  that  he  is  not 
particularly  indebted  in  any  way.  He  would  not  even  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  in  turn  would  be  a  recipient.  Teachers  gravitate 
towa.rd  the  centres  rather  than  away  from  them.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  outside  teachers  might  feel  that  to  accept  such  purely  gratuit- 
ous assistance  would  be  to  compromise  in  some  degree  their  self-respect. 
But  however  this  may  be,  altruism  would  clearly  be  the  basic  argument 
in  the  opinion  of  many  an  inside  teacher.  To  assure  him  that  he  would 
be  contributing  to  the  good  of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  including  him- 
self, would  be  not  likely  to  have  much  influence.  He  would  be  inclined 
to  retort  that  there  are  other  ways  to  improve  the  profession  which  have 
not  been  exhausted  yet — boosting  salaries,  for  instance.  He  might 
even  point  out  a  certain  analogy  between  the  attempt  to  improve  the 
profession  by  assisting  one  section  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  the 
efTorts  of  that  proverbial  individual  who  tries  to  lift  himself  by  pulling 
on:  his  own  bootstraps.  There  is  a  balance  of  forces  involved  not  exactly 
conducive  to  progress.  It  would  be  unfair  to  charge  teachers  with  being 
less  altruistic  than  people  in  general.  It  might  be  unsafe  to  depend  on 
their  being  more  so. 

The  fact  that  the  convention  at  present  oscillates  between  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  serves  to  confuse  the  issue  and  has  no  vital  bearing  on  the 
matter.  If  fares  were  pooled  all  would  pay  the  same  amount  wherever 
it  is  held  and  the  present  reason  for  shifting  it  about  would  be  largely 
nullified.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  tendency  would  be  to  hold  it 
where  the  rate  would  be  the  lowest.  This  wo'uld  naturally  be  near  the 
centre  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  Province.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
U.F.A.  rate  to  Calgary  was  fifty  cents  lower  than  it  was  to  Edmonton. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  more  than  twenty  delegates  came  to  Calgary 
from  far-away  Peace  River  and  Grande  Prairie.  Does  this  mean  that 
our  northern  capital  would  lose  in  favour  as  a  convention  city? 

The  purely  administrative  difftculties  could,  no  doubt,  be  overcome 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  scheme  is  desirable.     In  the  U.F.A.  not  only 
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are  pooling  privileges  limited  to  accredited  delegates,  but  the  expenses 
involved  are  usually  met  by  the  unions  they  represent.  This  makes  the 
scheme  far  more  easily  administered  with  them  than  it  would  be  at  a 
convention  of  teachers.  It  is  likely  that  all  teachers  whose  schools  are 
closed  for  convention  purposes  would  either  have  to  secure  attendance 
certificates  or  lose  their  salary  for  the  time.  This  rule  is  enforced  now  in 
most  places,  but  in  Calgary  the  teachers  are  given  a  holiday  on  salary 
whether  they  attend  the  convention  or  not — though  they  are  expected 
to  attend  when  the  convention  is  held  in  their  own  city.  Uniformity 
in  this  matter  would  be  imperative.  The  only  hold  the  Executive  would 
have  on  the  teachers  would  be  the  fact  that  the  salary  involved  would  be 
larger  than  the  pool  rate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  hold  would 
be  strong  enough  in  some  cases.  Secretaries  often  do  not  check  up 
returns  as  closely  as  might  be  desired.  It  might  be  nece-ssary  for  the 
Department  to  co-operate  in  the  case  of  defaulting  teachers. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  reform  is  blocked  by  the  fear  of 
difficulties  mostly  imaginary,  and  there  is  danger  of  this  happening  in  the 
present  instance.  We  are  getting  out  of  conceit  in  these  days  of  big 
achievement  with  the  individual  (and  his  name  is  "legion")  who  admits 
readily  enough  the  advantages  of  a  proposed  course  of  action,  but  who 
refuses  to  take  a  step  in  that  direction  on  account  of  the  lions  in  the  way. 
A  few  lions  have  been  rather  closely  scrutinized  in  these  latter  remarks, 
but  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  most  of  them  are  chained.  • 


The  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 

JOHN   W.    BARNETT 

General  Secretary,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

SINCE  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Alliance  held  last  Easter 
the  Executive  has  forged  ahead  with  the  work  delegated  to  it 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Alliance  is  steadily  on  the 
increase;  so  much  so  that  the  movement  is  extending  beyond  the  borders 
of  this  Province,  and  in  at  least  one  other  Province  the  teachers  are 
considering  the  matter  of  organizing  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Alberta  Alliance.  All  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  at 
heart  must  feel  gratified  to  learn  that  the  movement  is  gathering  impetus, 
and  promises  to  develop  a  force  which  will  uplift  the  cause  of  education 
and  create  a  greater  respect  for  the  teaching  body,  heretofore  consisting 
of  units,  each  ploughing  his  lonely  furrow,  having  no  source  from  which 
he  might  in  emergency  secure  backing  and  support.     The  Alliance, 
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up  to  now,  is  free  from  all  sign  of  spasmodic  effort  on  the  part  of  local 
organizations,  and  the  consequent  relapse  into  indifference;  on  the 
contrary,  teachers,  whether  in  the  urban  areas  or  in  the  rural  districts, 
are  in  a  thinking  mood — carefully  weighing  the  pros  and  cons;  and  the 
new  branches  that  have  been  formed  give  evidence  of  mature  considera- 
tion before  taking  the  plunge  of  affiliating  with  the  central  organization. 

The  Executive  met  at  Calgary  on  May  25th,  and  Geo.  H.  Van  Allen  of 
Edmonton,  ex-principal  of  one  of  the  Lethbridge  schools,  was  appointed 
legal  adviser  to  the  Alliance.  It  was  further  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  Edmonton  in  July, 
and  representative  committees  composed  of  the  leaders  from  various 
parts  of  the  Province  were  appointed  to  deal  with  the  important  matters 
of  teachers'  pensions  and  a  professional  code  of  honour. 

The  committee  on  pensions  finally  reported  to  the  Executive  and 
recommended  that  a  scheme  of  pensions  based  on  that  prepared  by 
Professor  Mackenzie  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  consideration  by 
the  teachers,  trustees,  and  Department  of  Education  for  Manitoba,  be 
submitted  to  the  Alberta  teachers.  Under  this  scheme  the  amount 
of  the  pension  in  any  case  will  be  determined  by  (a)  the  number  of  full 
years'  service  in  the  Province;  (b)  the  number  of  full  years'  contribution 
to  the  fund;  (c)  the  average  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service. 

The  Code  of  Honour  drawn  up  by  the  committee  for  consideration  is 
as  follows: 
//  shall  be  considered  an  unprofessional  act 

(1)  to  disregard  the  validity  of  a  formal  contract  with  a  School 
Board ; 

(2)  to  criticize  adversely,  except  in  an  official  capacity,  the  efficiency 
of  a  fellow-member  of  the  Alliance; 

(3)  to  pass  along  rumours  derogatory  to  a  fellow-member  of  the 
Alliance  whether  such  rumours  be  based  on  fact  or  not; 

(4)  to  seek  professional  advancement  by  any  other  than  pro- 
fessional means; 

(5)  to  seek  employment  with  a  school  board  (a)  not  in  good  standing 
with  the  Alliance;  (b)  already  having  a  member  of  the  Alliance  under 
contract  for  the  same  position. 

(6)  to  malce  known  to  non-members,  except  through  authorized 
channels,  the  proceedings  of  a  committee  or  general  meeting  of  the 
Alliance. 

The  Executive  met  in  July  and  arranged  for  a  delegation  to  approach 
the  Minister  of  Education  upon  matters  of  considerable  import  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Province,  including  among  others:  changes  in  the  Ordin- 
ance respecting  the  payment  of  teachers  on  the  210  days  per  year  basis; 
a  directory  of  teachers  serving  in  the  Province;  a  minimum  salary  for 
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urban  teachers  as  well  as  for  rural  teachers;  a  change  in  the  fcjrm  of 
contract — one  which  would  be  so  worded  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  a 
teacher  to  be  "let  out"  before  the  close  of  a  term;  other  matters  in  con- 
nection with  "security  of  tenure". 

The  Alliance  is  now  an  incorporated  body,  the  declaration  of  incor- 
poration having  been  made  before  Mr.  Justice  Ives  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  June  24th,  1918. 


The  Coaldale  Consolidation 

J.    McCAIG,  M.A. 

Editor  of  Government  Publications,  Eklmonton 

THE  expression  of  the  socializing  impulse  in  education  through  the 
consolidated  school  is  very  definite  in  Alberta.  About  fifteen 
years  ago.  Sir  Wm.  McDonald  endow^ed  a  consolidated  school  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  but 
none  in  Western  Canada.  Notwithstanding  this.  Western  Canada  is 
surpassing  Eastern  Canada  in  the  development  of  this  kind  of  school. 
The  fashion  is  particularly  strong  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta  but  is  like- 
wise active  in  the  other  two  Western  Provinces.  One  of  the  best  types 
of  consolidated  school  out  of  over  fifty  in  this  Province  is  the  one  at 
Coaldale,  eleven  miles  east  of  Lethbridge.  The  features  that  appear 
particularly  strong  at  the  Coaldale  school  are  the  success  with  which 
the  very  best  type  of  service  has  been  secured  in  a  school  of  only  three 
teachers,  the  completeness  of  the  conditioning  and  environment  devised 
for  good  work,  and  the  very  fine  social  service  developing  through  the 
school  in  relation  to  the  adult  community.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
male  principal  and  two  lady  assistants.  The  work  reaches  to  the  end 
of  grade  X  and  will  take  account  of  grade  XI  this  year. 

There  has  been  in  the  school  a  direct  and  full  recognition  of  the  need 
of  socializing  the  courses  of  instruction.  The  w'ork  in  agriculture  is  done 
by  the  Principal,  Mr.  R.  G.  Gould,  who  is  a  university  graduate.  The 
intermediate  teacher  is  qualified  in  domestic  science  and  gives  instruction 
in  this  work  from  Grade  VII  to  X  inclusive,  while  the  primary  teacher, 
who  has  time  to  spare  from  regular  classes,  takes  care  of  the  music  and 
art  in  all  the  grades.  Beginnings  are  likewise  being  made  in  a  simple 
kind  of  bench  work.  This  arrangement  shows  what  could  and  should  be 
done  in  a  great  many  small  town  schools  that  have  not  been  re-christened 
'"consolidated"  though  they  are  strictly  in  and  of  the  country. 
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The  conditions  under  which  work  is  carried  on  in  Coaldale  are  highly 
favourable  from  the  standpoint  of  building  and  equipment.  The  build- 
ing is  ideal  for  the  needs  of  the  district.  It  had  good  grounds  consisting 
of  three  or  four  acres;  this  gives  good  play  space  as  well  as  room  for 
gardening.  The  "teacherage"  or  school-master's  cottage  is  likewise 
on  the  grounds.  The  teacher  pays  the  school  board  a  nominal  rent  for 
the  house.  The  school  building  has  four  regular  classrooms  on  the  main 
floor,  a  general  service  hall  on  the  top  flat,  domestic  science  and  manual 
training  rooms  in  the  basement,  and  good  library  accommodation.  It 
has  a  water  and  sewage  system  of  its  own,  and  there  is  a  good  stable  on 
the  grounds. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  method  of  laying  out 
the  grounds,  largely,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Archie 
Mitchell,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Board  and  is  a  nurseryman  near  the 
town.  A  strip  about  five  yards  wide  all  around  the  grounds  has  been 
ploughed  and  summer-fallowed  for  the  planting  of  trees.  These  will  be 
placed  sufiticiently  close  together  to  make  a  good  shelter  belt,  and  will 
be  carefully  cultivated  for  three  years.  The  school-master's  cottage 
and  the  little  garden  are  screened  by  trees  from  the  rest  of  the  grounds. 
The  front  of  the  school  building  is  approached  by  cement  walks  and  a 
suitable  decoration  scheme  of  flowers  and  shrubs  has  been  carried  out. 
There  is  a  small  demonstration  garden  in  a  corner  of  the  grounds  but 
it  is  quite  probable  that,  both  for  the  sake  of  play  space  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  garden  itself,  the  school  trustees  will  acquire  a  piece  of  adjacent 
property  where  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  carry  out  a  limited  number 
of  simple  experiments  based  on  cultivation,  selection  of  seed,  time  of 
planting,  and  varieties;  and  besides  this  there  will  be  a  large,  typical, 
country  garden  which  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  its  commercial 
value. 

In  its  service  to  the  community,  the  Coaldale  school  deserves  special 
mention.  Coaldale  is  a  small  town  that  has  not  developed  much 
institutional  life  up  to  the  present  and  the  school  seems  to  have  dropped 
in  just  at  the  right  time  to  make  it  a  centre  for  all  kinds  of  comm-unity 
services.  Already  there  have  been  conducted  in  the  school  short  courses 
in  nursing  and  cooking  and  this  year  a  course  in  sewing  is  being  given. 
The  assembly  room  of  the  school  answers  a  great  variety  of  needs.  All 
the  women's  associations  of  the  village  and  district,  such  as  the  institutes. 
Red  Cross  societies,  missionary  societies,  and  clubs  meet  at  the  school; 
two  or  three  of  the  younger  women  usually  prepare  dinner  in  the  domestic 
science  room  for  those  attending.  In  addition  to  these  gatherings,  the 
U.F.A.  holds  meetings  in  the  assembly  hall.  Entertainments  for 
patriotic  and  church  purposes,  lectures  from  bankers,  business  men,  and 
specialists  in  various  lines,  are  held  during  the  winter.     With  a  little 
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better  organization  of  these  the  school  will  become  an  ideal  community 
centre  as  well  as  a  first  class  teaching  institution.  The  chairman  of  the 
Board  is  ambitious  to  have  an  organized  series  of  lectures  on  cultivation, 
crops,  fruit,  trees,  types  of  farm  enterprise,  farm  management  and 
economics,  co-operative  activities,  and  rural  organization  for  women. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  anxious,  in  brief,  to  realize  on  all  the  educaiioval  resources 
of  the  country,  and  his  colleagues  are  giving  him  valuable  assistance. 


An  Early  Canadian  Orthoepist 

{Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

HON.   WILLIAM    RENWICK    RIDDELL 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Toronto 

"Attorney"  he  derives  from  the  sheriff's  "torn"  (tourn)  or  court, 
which  is  distinctly  better  than  the  bad  guess  of  our  old  law  books  deriving 
the  word  from  "turn",  the  attorney  taking  the  "turn"  of  another. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  old  French  "atorne"  or  "atourne",  "one  constituted 
or  appointed",  as  in  a  "power  of  attorney"  to  this  day. 

"Bumper",  Todd  says,  is  so  called  because  it  was  customary  to 
drink  out  of  a  full  glass  to  the  Pope  (in  French  au  bon  Pere,  corrupted  to 
"bumper") — he  clearly  had  not  in  mind  the  distinction  between  a 
"brimming"  glass  and  a  "bumper"  and  perhaps  had  never  noticed  the 
"bump"  or  "hump"  on  a  glass  over-full.  By  the  way  have  classical 
scholars  yet  agreed  on  the  meaning  of  "vina  coronant''  (Verg.  Aen.  I, 
724)?  and  does  it  differ  from  "  magnum  cratera  corona  induit"'  (Verg. 
Aen.  Ill,  525)?  and  how?  But  he  knew  much  about  drink,  drinkers 
and  drinking;  he  says:  "toasts  are  drank,  but  the  men  drunk",  that 
Madeira  (which  he  calls  "ma-deer-ah")  produces  10,000  pipes  of  wine 
yearly  but  exports  40,000,  that  a  French  wine  merchant  said  "Give  me 
six  hours'  notice  of  what  wine  you  like,  and  you  shall  have  it  out  of  those 
two  casks",  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  a  man  is  "in  liquor"  when  it  is 
plain  the  liquor  is  in  him,  that  a  drink  for  a  draught  of  beer  is  vulgar, 
that  "Cornish"  is  a  Devonshire  term  for  a  pipe  or  a  glass  among  many 
people  (he  prefers  "among"  with  the  human  race,  "amongst"  with  other 
objects),  that  "goblet"  is  properly  a  glass  "without  a  foot  that  its 
contents  may  be  cleared  at  a  draught",  that  "entire"  was  first  made 
by  one  Harwood  who  mixed  ale,  beer  and  two-penny,  that  brewers  in 
London  use  sulphuric  acid  "  to  give  new  beer  the  flavour  of  old"  and  that 
"the  tipplers  of  Braintree  and  Brocking,  Essex,  divide  a  tankard  of  ale 
into  three  draughts  which  they  call  by  the  names  of  neckum,  sinkum,  and 
swank  urn.'' 
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"News"  is  given  the  popular  derivation,  N,  E,  W,  S,  the  four  quarters 
of  the  compass. 

"Pamphlet"  is  another  instance  of  folk  etymology — it  is  derived  from 
"par  un  filet"  fastened  by  a  thread,  instead  of  Pamphilus — take  your  choice. 

The  odd  word  "haberdasher"  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  nickname 
given  to  the  German  Jews  because  of  their  offering  their  small  wares  with 
'haberdass,herr?":  "buy you  this, Sir?"  Credat  Judaeus Appella.  Thisis, 
however,  no  more  whimsical  than  the  derivation  of  the  Italian  "brindisi", 
"a  toast",  which  I  was  taught  came  from  the  German  students  prefacing 
the  toast  by  "Ich  bring  dir's",  "I  bring  you  it",  (equivalent  to  our 
Canadian  vernacular  "I  looks  towards  you").  This  derivation  is 
given  by  the  lexicographers— I  find  it,  e.g.,  in  Petrocchi's  excellent  Novo 
Diziondrio  Scoldstico.  It  is  not  probable  that  anything  German  will 
be  adopted  in  Italy  for  some  time  after  this — the  Italians  will  not  readily 
accept  what  the  Germans  bring. 

"Culprit"  is  derived  from  "qu'il  paroit"  instead  of  from  "cul" 
(contraction of  culpabilis) and" prit"  (or  "prist"  for  "prest, "  old  French, 
"ready"). 

"Courtier  is  of  French  origin  meaning  simply  a  broker  or  dealer  in 
old  clothes" .  Those  interested  in  the  French  word  will  find  in  Littre's 
monumental  work  a  description  of  the  five  kinds  of  courtier — -our  word  is, 
of  course,  from  "curia",  "cours",  "court".  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Todd  was  here  facetious  as  when  he  said  "Holy,  pious.  Some  interpret 
it  differently"  adding  the  note,  "As  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  1560,  who 
on  Sundays  played  howls  in  his  palace". 

"Rum  un"  which  seems  to  defy  our  modern  etymologists,  Todd  says, 
"originated  with  J.  Bell,  schoolmaster,  Minchinhampton,  who,  exer- 
cising a  dull  scholar  on  the  word,  milk,  asked,  for  elucidation,  what  his 
mother  put  into  her  tea,  to  which  he  replied  with  naivete,  rum'':  and 
he  adds  that  it  originally  meant  "rum  in  tea,  now  an  odd  person". 

Whether  "hank"  is  derived  from  John  Hanks,  a  celebrated  Brabant 
manufacturer,  or  "humbug"  from  Hamburg,  or  "peddler"  from  "petty- 
dealer"  everyone  must  decide  for  himself.  The  last  looks  too  much  like 
the  celebrated  derivation  of  "hostler"  or  "ostler"  from  "oat-stealer"  to 
receive  ready  credence,  the  first  looks  too  easy,  but  the  second  has  much 
vraisemblance  in  these  days. 

To  a  number  of  words  the  author  gives  an  orthography  which  is  at 
least  odd.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  clear  misprint,  "vowasoln"  for 
"vavasour",  "a  fortioro"  for  "a  fortiori'',  "audi  alterim  partem"  for 
"alteram",  voto  mea  vita,  etc.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  this  is  not 
so — "gass"  for  "gas"  (the  form  given  the  word  by  Van  Helmont,  its 
inventor);  "gimblot"  for  "gimblet"  or  "gimlet",  "choaking"  for 
"choking"  (but  this  was  not  uncommon  in  Todd's  time  and  even  later, 
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just  as  "smoak"  was  found  instead  of  "smoke".  By  the  way  he  says 
that  women  near  Manchester  are  notorious  for  smoking  and  that  "Ladies 
of  high  rank  in  Russia  smoke  segars  as  fishwomen  do  here"^ — tempora 
miitantiir).  He  properly  distinguishes  between  "birth"  and  "berth", 
though  the  latter  word  was  spelled  "birth"  by  Todd  in  his  Notes  on 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  Gourlay  and  others  of  about  the  same  time. 

I  Ciinnot  account  for  the  translation  of  the  Horatian  odi  profarium: 
"I  hate  profanity" — the  profamim  imlgus  of  Horace  were  simply  the 
comftion  herd,  outside  the  fane  or  temple,  not  necessarily  given  to 
swearing  or  clothing  themselves  with  cursing  like  as  with  their  garments. 

But  one  may  safely  say  that  Todd's  version  of  these  words  of 
Horace  is  distinctly  better  than  the  schoolboy's  translation  of  those  other 
famous  words  of  Horace :  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  "After  horse 
exercise  the  black  lady  sits  down  with  care".  Before  this  effort  the 
translation  of  Vergil's  Arma  virumgiie  cano,  "Arm  the  man  with  a  cane" 
must  pale  its  uneflfectual  fire. 

Quite  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  very  interesting  volume  is  the 
mass  of  curious  information  given  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages — 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all  of  it,  however. 

"Eating  animal  food  arose  from  a  Phoenician  priest  ascertaining 
by  accident  the  flavour  of  a  burnt  offering".  This  is  too  much  like 
Charles  Lamb's  story  of  the  origin  of  roast  pork  to  command  ready  accept- 
ance, even  if  the  9th  Chapter  of  Genesis  is  to  be  disregarded.  "Baptism 
originated  with  the  deluge  because  the  world  was  purged  by  water" — 
that  I  leave  to  McMaster  University'. 

"The  French  having  no  word  for  'good-nature'  are  charged  with  the 
want  of  it".     By  whom?     And  what  is  wrong  with  "bonhomie"? 

It  is  wrong  to  say  "ivory"  for  "Highbury  Barn"  (near  Islington). 

Be  careful  at  the  butcher's — "Horse's  tongue  is  often  sold  for  a 
bullock's;  but  this  is  rough,  and  that  is  smooth".  While  as  to  "lamb's 
tongue"— it  "in  buying  requires  care,  as  some  vendors  substitute  that 
of  a  dog". 

"Isabella  colour — from  a  Spanish  princess  by  name  Isabella  who 
vowed  not  to  change  her  linen  until  Ostend  was  taken  by  her  troops. 
It  held  out  a  long  time,  when  her  subjects,  unwilling  to  call  her  linen 
dirty,  named  it  Isabella  colour". 

"Anciently  when  executed  in  France,  a  Jew  was  hung  between  tvs'o 
dead  dogs.  In  Germany,  he  is  allowed  to  marry  thirteen  times  and  no 
more".  A  gentleman  in  America  wrote  "Jacob"  without  one  of  its 
proper  letters,  "Gegup" — this  is  equal  to  "kawphy"  for  "cofTee",  and 
to  the  Irish  magistrate's  feat  during  the  Commonwealth  of  spelling 
"usage",  "yow-zitch"  averring  when  rebuked  that  nobody  could  possibly 
spell  with  pens  made   from  the  quills  of   Irish  geese. 
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"At  Judges'  Chambers  in  Ireland,  knockers  are  for  Barristers  and 
bells  for  Solicitors.  In  Scotland  these  only  are  genteel  while  those  are 
vulgar.  The  former  in  England  are  set  apart  for  mistresses  and  the 
latter,  their  maids". 

"  In  Ireland  'Good  dry  lodgings'  means  lodgings  without  board." 

"All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin"  is  "a  whimsical  corruption  of  a 
prayer  to  a  saint  in  the  Romish  missal  beginning  'O  mihi  beate  Martine' " 
— notwithstanding  that  in  the  proper  ecclesiastical  pronunciation,  "mihi" 
is  not  "my-hy". 

"The  whole  library  of  one  isle  (Scilly),  1720,  consisted  of  the  bible 
and  Dr.  Faustus" — not  a  bad  library,  either,  be  it  said. 

A  Soph  (University  undergi'aduate)  is  "A  leveller  of  Truth  at  the 
shrine  of  Folly" — second-year  men  will  please  take  notice. 

"A  hearty  supper  may  be  called  the  many-headed  monster  of  disease" 
— and  this  from  an  Englishman! 

"In  Canada  I  have  seen  one  of  the  hairs  from  a  horse's  tail  put  into 
water  become  in  a  week  a  living  animaV'.  So  have  I — a  plague  on 
science  which  proves  that  I  didn't. 

"Toothache  is  instantly  relieved  if  not  cured  by  the  application  of 
nitric  acid" — like  the  tooth  paste  Mark  Twain  speaks  of  which  took  off 
the  tartar,  indeed,  but  took  the  enamel  off  with  it. 

"We  put  the  fork  on  the  left  of  the  plate,  a  German  in  it,  a  French- 
man uses  it  alone  and  a  Russian  as  a  tooth-pick"- — ^I  have  seen  a  man 
scratch  his  head  with  it. 

"When  part  of  a  fish,  the  i  (in  gill)  is  then  pronounced  hard  as  in 
hilV^ — this  is  too  much  for  me,  I  cannot  interpret  it. 

"Glutton— as  Albinus,  an  ancient  British  Emperor,  who  sometimes 
ate  500  figs,  I'OO  peaches,  20  lbs.  of  dry  raisins,  10  melons  and  400  oysters 
for  breakfast" — let  Gargantua  look  out  for  his  laurels. 

I  extract  just  one  more  of  the  numerous  plums  in  this  delectable  book, 
and  leave  it  with  regret, — "Tiny  (small)  formerly  confined  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  burgeois,  though  it  now  ranges  amongst  the  politest 
circles.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fat  which  was  as  closely  pent  up 
in  our  various  markets,  but  now  associates  with  the  best  company". 

Ave  et  vale,  Henry  Cook  Todd,  antiquarian  and  scholar! 


An  English  schoolmaster  once  said  to  his  boys  that  he  would  give  a  crown  to  any 
one  of  them  who  would  propound  a  riddle  he  could  not  answer. 

"Well,"  said  one  of  them,  "why  am  I  like  the  Prince  of  Wales?" 

The  master  puzzled  his  brains  for  some  minutes  for  an  answer,  but  could  not  guess 
the  correct  one.     At  last  he  exclaimed: 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"Why,"  replied  the  boy,  "because  I  am  waiting  for  the  crown." 


The  Revised  Public  School  Grammar 

ANDREW    STEVENSON,    B.A. 
The  Normal  School,  London 

ASUPP:RFICIAL  reading  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Ontario 
Public  School  Grammar  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  are  not  only  few  but  of  little 
importance.  Few  they  are  indeed,  but  most  of  these  few  are  of  great 
significance.  They  indicate  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  dogmatic  teaching  that  passed  as  English  Grammar;  they 
show  a  breaking  of  some  of  the  shackles  with  which  we  were  bound  by 
the  old  Latin  grammarians. 

English  Grammar  is  a  science  and  its  principles  should  be  reached  by 
a  scientific  process.  The  facts  on  which  these  principles  should  be  based 
are  facts  of  the  English  language,  not  the  facts  of  the  Latin  or  Greek 
language.  Then  these  facts  must  be  gathered  in  wide  variety  so  that 
the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  wnll  have  general  validity  and  not 
apply  merely  to  a  few  carefully  selected  classes  of  cases. 

The  great  defect  of  the  treatment  of  English  grammar  in  the  past 
has  been  that  the  dogmas  put  forth  as  general  principles  have  been 
taken  over  unaltered  from  Latin  grammar.  They  were  not  based  on 
the  facts  of  the  English  language. 

It  was  the  outstanding  excellence  of  the  first  edition  of  our  Public 
School  Grammar  that  it  was  the  first  Canadian  text-book  in  this  subject 
to  adopt  the  inductive  method  of  presenting  the  principles.  The  defect 
of  the  book  was  that  the  method  was  not  carried  out  consistently.  The 
conclusions  to  be  reached  were  actually  assumed  beforehand,  and  the 
very  unscientific  procedure  was  adopted  of  choosing  only  such  facts  as 
would  agree  with  these  pre-conceived  dogmas.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  revised  edition  is  not  entirely  free  from  this  defect,  but  a  hopeful 
beginning  has  been  made  of  a  true  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  mediaevalism  of  the  first  edition  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "thou"  throughout  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  every- 
where in  the  book  as  the  only  word  to  represent  a  single  person  addressed. 
One  would  think  that  the  word  "you"  with  this  meaning  had  no  existence. 
Here  we  have  the  obselescent  and  exceptional  form  presented  as  the 
only  form — surely  a  most  unscientific  proceeding.  This  error  has  been 
corrected  in  the  revised  edition.  But  by  a  curious  oversight  in  th.e 
substitution  of  "you"  for  "thou"  in  the  imperative  mood  in  the 
revised  edition  (pages  135,  136,  141,  242)  the  "you"  is  printed  after  the 
verb,  whereas  almost  always  when  M^e  use  "you"  as  subject  of  an  im- 
perative verb  we  place  it  before  the  verb. 

[1031 
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Another  mediaeval  inheritance  which  is  partially  disposed  of  in  the 
revised  grammar  is  attributing  person  and  number  to  verbs  that  are  not 
inflected  to  justify  such  an  assertion.  Thus  in  the  first  edition  (page  151) 
in  the  sentence  "The  smoke  descended",  "descended"  is  parsed  as 
"third  singular  agreeing  with  its  subject  'smoke'".  Now,  this  would 
be  good  parsing  except  for  the  facts  that  "descended"  is  not  third 
person  and  does  not  agree  with  its  subject!  If  we  conjugate  the  verb 
through  the  past  tense  we  find  the  form  "descended"  used  throughout. 
What  then  is  the  sense  of  ascribing  person  and  number  to  such  a  verb,  and 
how  stupefying  such  treatment  of  the  verb  must  be  to  the  child !  Being 
told  that  a  thing  is  so  which  he  sees  is  not  so,  the  child  soon  comes  not 
to  apply  either  his  senses  or  his  reason  in  learning  grammar  and  the 
results,  while  all  too  common,  are  most  deplorable.  In  the  revised 
edition  (page  145)  the  verb  is  parsed  according  to  the  facts  of  the  case; 
no  mention  is  made  of  person  or  number,  but  the  parsing  concludes 
with  the  phrase  "having  as  subject  the  noun  'smoke'".  Of  course  this 
form  of  parsing  does  nor  preclude  the  reference  to  person  and  number 
and  agreement  when  such  facts  occur.  What  is  objectionable  is  the 
parrot-like  repetition  of  the  phrase  when  it  does  not  apply.  Unfortun- 
ately two  similar  wrong  parsings  of  the  verb  in  the  first  edition  (page  182) 
are  retained  in  the  revised  edition  (page  175) ,  but  the  wide-awake  teacher 
will  substitute  the  better  form  shown  on  page  145  as  given  above. 

In  the  so-called  rules  of  agreement  of  verbs  and  their  subjects  the 
statements  in  the  revised  edition  are  somewhat  nearer  the  fact  than 
those  of  the  old  book.  The  old  book  has  "A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject 
in  person".  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  (pages  124,  126). 
The  new  book,  not  to  depart  too  far  from  the  old  formula,  puts  it  "A 
verb  is  said  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  person".  A  verb  is  said  to  agree 
with  its  subject  in  number  (pages  118,  120).  "Said  to  agree",  observe, 
not  that  it  does  agree  in  all  cases.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  of  course, 
is  that  verbs  sometimes  agree  with  their  subjects  in  person  and  number, 
but  frequently  do  not  agree.  Consequently  it  is  erroneous  to  say,  as  is 
said  in  both  books,  that  in  many  cases  "the  number  of  the  verb  must 
be  decided  from  the  number  of  the  subject".  How  much  simpler  it 
would  be  to  state  the  fact  as  it  is,  that  in  such  cases  the  verb  is  without 
number,  or  to  omit  mention  of  number  altogether! 

A  characteristic  difference  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  authors  and  the 
revisers  appears  in  connection  with  the  first  mention  of  imperative  verbs. 
In  the  first  edition  we  read  "an  imperative  sentence  may  be  written 
with  its  subject  omitted"  (page  9).  The  revised  version  gets  much 
closer  to  the  fact  in  stating  that  "an  imperative  sentence  is  usually 
written  with  its  subject  omitted"  (page  8). 
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In  dealing  with  the  sentence  "Do  take  it  for  him,  John"  in  the  first 
edition  (page  182)  the  verb  is  said  to  "agree  with  the  subject  'thou' 
understood".  In  the  revised  edition  (page  175)  nothing  is  said  about 
agreement,  and  the  parsing  concludes  with  "the  subject  'thou'  omitted". 
"Omitted,"  observe,  which  is  the  fact  in  the  case,  for  nobody  really 
"understands"  a  subject  in  such  sentences  since  there  is  no  need  of  one. 

The  subject  of  mood  is  badly  treated  in  the  first  edition.  The  alleged 
facts  stated  are  not  facts  and  the  language  used  in  the  statement  is  faulty. 
Examine  the  definition  of  the  indicative  mood  (page  139).  "The 
indicative  mood  is  the  form  of  a  verb  which  shows  that  the  speaker  views 
his  assertion  as  a  fact".  To  begin  with,  the  originator  of  this  definition 
meant  of  course  that  when  using  the  indicative  mood  the  speaker  views 
his  assertion  as  representing  a  fact,  i.e.,  as  being  an  assertion  of  a  fact. 
But  the  definition  is  still  absurdly  wrong  because  a  man  who  is  lying  and 
knows  that  he  is  lying  generally  uses  the  indicative  mood.  Finally 
many  verbs  which  are  in  the  indicative  mood  are  in  no  wise  different  in 
form  from  others  in  the  subjunctive  and  the  imperative  moods.  Observe 
the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences:  "You  sing  badly;  if  you  sing  at  all 
in  the  future,  sing  simple  pieces".  Here  we  have  exactly  the  same  form 
of  the  verb  used  in  the  three  different  moods. 

Similar  criticisms  hold  against  the  treatment  of  the  subjunctive  and 
the  imperative  mood  as  presented  in  the  first  edition.  In  the  revised 
edition  (page  132)  the  first  two  errors  noted  above  have  been  eliminated, 
but  the  idea  of  form  is  still  retained  as  an  essential  element  in  the  defini- 
tions, which  would  seem  to  be  an  error. 

In  the  first  edition  we  have  the  following  definition  of  a  direct  object: 
"A  direct  object  represents  the  person  or  thing  immediately  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  verb"  (page  197).  Now,  not  to  mention  the 
indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  of  significance  of  the  term  "immediately", 
the  definition  is  seriously  wrong  inasmuch  as  the  person  or  thing  may 
not  be  at  all  affected  by  the  action  denoted.  While  I  am  writing  this 
sentence  I  hear  the  wind  blowing,  but  the  wind  is  evidently  not  affected 
by  my  hearing  it,  though  the  word  "wind"  in  the  above  clause  is  cer- 
tainly the  direct  object.  Also  the  phrase  "action  of  the  verb"  is 
objectionable  in  a  definition  for  children.  A  better  definition,  eliminating 
these  objectionable  features,  appears  in  the  revised  edition  (pages  22, 
189). 

In  the  first  edition  we  have  the  assertion  that  the  nominative  absolute 
"has  no  grammatical  relation  in  the  sentence"  (page  191).  It  would 
seem  that  this  statement  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  wrong.  In  the 
sentence  "The  rain  having  ceased,  the  day  was  delightful,"  it  is  plain  that 
"having  ceased"  has  a  grammatical  relation  to  "rain".  Now  no 
relation  can  have  only  one  end,  and  hence  "rain"  must  have  a  grammatical 
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relation  to  "having  ceased".  In  fact,  instead  of  there  being  no  relation 
at  all,  there  is  a  two-fold  relation,  partly  of  subject  to  verb,  and  partly 
of  noun  to  adjective.  The  revised  edition  (page  183)  very  properly 
omits  the  erroneous  statement  of  the  first  edition. 

In  the  first  edition  case  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  the  use  of  form  to  show 
relation  (page  113).  The  revised  edition  properly  qualifies  this  somewhat 
by  the  assertion  that  "  the  term  case  is  also  applied  to  nouns  and  pronouns 
where  there  is  no  change  of  form  to  indicate  relations"  (page  106). 
If  we  must  have  a  definition  of  case  in  English  grammar  we  would 
seem  to  need  something  different  from  what  is  usually  given — something 
that  will  omit  the  idea  of  form,  since  we  often  assert  case  where  there  is 
no  special  form.  Something  like  the  following  might  answer:  " Case  is  a 
general  term  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  functions  and  relations  which 
nouns  and  pronouns  have  in  connection  with  certain  other  words  with 
which  they  are  directly  combined  in  a  sentence".  And  the  following  state- 
ment might  be  added  somewhat  as  a  corollary:  '"Generally  this  relation 
is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  word,  but  sometimes  also  by  its  form  or 
meaning". 

In  the  first  edition  the  when-clauses  in  the  following  sentences  are 
given  as  time  clauses:  "The  boysran  when  the  men  shouted"  (page  97), 
"He  came  when  I  called  him"  (page  237).  Now,  of  course,  the  element 
of  time  enters  into  the  cases  here  noted,  but  only  incidentally,  the  chief 
idea  being  that  of  causation.  Two  examples  of  pure  time  clauses  are 
given  in  the  revised  edition:  "The  concert  had  begun  when  I  arrived" 
(page  91),  and  "He  was  sleeping  when  I  called  him"  (page  225). 

The  foregoing  remarks  cover  the  most  important  changes  shown  in  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Public  School  Grammar.  While  these  changes  are 
simple  in  statement  they  are  really  somewhat  revolutionary  in  character, 
and  it  is  high  time  for  a  revolution  in  the  writing  of  text-books  in  English 
grammar  and  also  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 


Nature  Study  for  October 

PROFESSOR    G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

SIGNIFICANCE   OF   GARDEN   VEGETABLES   TO   THE  PLANT 

ITSELF 

DURING  October  all  the  vegetables  are  collected  and  stored  for 
winter  use  and  so  this  is  a  suitable  season  to  consider  not  only 
how  the  vegetables  are  valuable  to  man,  but  what  is  their  signifi- 
cance to  the  plants  that  produced  them.     Have  the  pupils  bring  as  many 
kinds  as  possible  of  the  following  vegetables  to  school :  Jerusalem  arti- 
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choke,  asparagus,  bean,  bCel,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  carrot,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  corn,  cucumber,  endive,  horse  radish,  lettuce,  onion, 
parsley,  parsnip,  pea,  potato,  radish,  rhubarb,  salsify,  spinach,  squash, 
Swiss  chard,  tomato,  turnip.  These  vegetables  are  not  to  be  minutely 
examined  by  the  pupils  but  their  significance  will  be  discussed  and  the 
specimen  wnll  be  used  to  add  interest  and  clearness  to  the  discussion. 

All  plants  have  to  be  adapted  to  continue  the  species.  This  is 
achieved  first  by  the  proper  growth  of  the  individual  and,  second,  by  the 
production  of  other  in  dividuals  (for  no  individual  can  last  forever) .  The 
first  process  is  called  growth  and  the  organs  such  as  root,  stem,  and  green 
leaves,  which  assist  the  process  are  called  the  vegetative  organs.  The 
second  process  is  called  reproduction  and  the  organs  that  assist  it  are 
called  reproductive  organs.  Many  plants  are  annuals,  that  is,  they  live 
their  whole  lives  producing  flowers  and  fruits  during  a  single  season. 
In  some  annual  vegetables  we  eat  the  leaves  as  in  spinach,  lettuce,  and 
endive.  In  cauliflower  it  is  really  the  undeveloped  flowers  that  are  eaten. 
The  cauliflower  is  an  annual  and  if  the  white  vegetable  is  not  removed 
it  soon  lengthens  into  a  branching  mass  with  clusters  of  yellow  flowers 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  the  only  common  vegetable  in  which 
the  edible  part  is  the  flower.  In  most  of  the  annuals  it  is  the  fruit  that 
is  the  edible  vegetable.  This  is  true  of  the  tomato,  cucumber,  squash, 
corn,  bean,  and  pea.  Whenever  a  vegetable  is  a  fruit,  it  always  contains 
seeds.  The  potato  is  a  very  exceptional  annual.  It  has  two  methods  of 
reproduction  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  circumstances,  one  method 
often  largely  replaces  the  other.  We  all  know  that  potatoes  pi'oduce 
flow^ers,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  anybody  to  see  the  fruit.  Yet  occasion- 
ally a  little  berry  is  produced  on  the  top  of  the  plant  and  this  contains 
seeds  from  which  new  potato  plants  can  be  produced.  The  other  method 
of  reproduction  adopted  by  the  potato  is  better  known.  The  under- 
ground part  of  the  stem  sends  out  lateral  stems  which  thicken  at  the  end 
to  form  the  well-known  potatoes.  Hence,  in  the  potato  the  vegetable 
is  a  thickened  underground  stem. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  biennials.  These  plants  do  not  produce 
fruit  until  two  years  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  In  none  of  these 
do  we  eat  the  fruit.  They  invariably  produce  the  "vegetable"  during 
the  first  year  of  gi-owth.  During  the  first  year  they  store  up  an  abundant 
supply  of  nourishment  to  be  utilized  during  the  second  year  for  the 
production  of  fruit.  The  vegetable  is  almost  invariably  the  part  where 
this  nourishment  is  stored.  It  is  often  in  the  root,  as  in  turnip,  beet, 
carrot,  parsnip,  and  salsify.  The  radish  is  very  peculiar.  It  exactly 
resembles  the  biennials  just  mentioned,  since  it  produces  a  thickened 
root  with  a  crown  of  leaves.  But  soon  a  stem  rises  from  the  crown  of 
leaves  and  later  a  cluster  of  flowers,  followed  by  fruits.    This  is  all  done 
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in  a  single  year,  while  the  others  require  two  years  to  go  through  the  same 
process.  Hence  it  is  an  annual  with  the  habit  of  a  biennial.  In  the 
cabbage,  Brussels  sprout,  and  onion,  the  nourishment  is  not  stored  in  the 
roots  but  in  the  leaves,  forming  a  bud.  Hence,  in  all  these  the  bud  is  the 
vegetable  and  if  this  bud  is  planted  a  second  season  it  sends  up  stems 
which  bear  flower  and  fruit.  In  the  celery  the  nourishment  is  stored  up 
in  the  leaf  stems  or  petioles  and  these  form  the  vegetable. 

We  have  still  to  discuss  the  perennials.  In  perennials  the  whole 
plant — root,  stem,  and  leaves — may  persist  from  year  to  year  as  in  the 
evergreen  trees ;  or  only  the  stem  and  roots  may  persist  as  in  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs;  or,  most  common  of  all,  only  the  underground  part 
persists.  This  is  the  case  in  almost  all  herbaceous  perennials,  such  as 
violets,  ferns,  etc.  All  the  perennial  vegetables  belong  to  the  latter  class, 
only  the  underground  parts  persisting.  Perennials,  unlike  annuals, 
produce  flowers  and  fruits  every  year.  Our  commonest  perennial 
vegetables  are  parsley,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  and  horse  radish.  In  each 
of  these  the  "vegetable"  represents  a  different  part.  In  parsley  it  is 
the  young  leaf  blades,  in  rhubarb  it  is  the  leaf  stems  or  petioles,  in 
asparagus  it  is  the  unopened  leaf  bud,  and  in  horse  radish  it  is  the  root. 

Thus,  we  see  that  almost  all  types  of  plants  produce  vegetables,  and 
that  all  the  different  organs  have  been  developed  into  vegetables  by  man. 


Notes  on  Figure  Drawing 


H.    E.    BICKNELL,    A.O.C.A. 

Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

IGURE  drawing  presents  so  many  difficulties  to  the  average 
student  that  this  part  of  the  art  course  is  often  neglected. 
Where  difficulties  occur  they  are  almost  always  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  student  is  attempting  too  much.  He 
has  not  been  taught  to  grasp  the  essentials  or  to  limit  his 
representation  in  any  way. 

Mediums. — It  is  sufficient  at  the  outset  to 
represent  only  the  most  important  truths  in  a  simple,  broad  manner. 
Silhouette  adapts  itself  to  this  work  in  a  wonderful  way.  With  it  one 
may  represent  proportion,  action,  swing,  and  suggest  light  and  shade. 
These  are  the  most  important  things.  There  are  no  troublesome  details 
to  bother  the  young  student.  The  following  suggestions  are  limited  to 
silhouette  drawing. 
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Posing  the  Model. — A  carefully  posed  model,  with  a  pleasing 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  from  all  view  points  and  with  a  broad 
swing  of  rhythmical  lines,  is  the  first  necessity.     Perhaps^more  depends 


Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2  above. 


Fig.  3  and  Fig.  4  below. 


on  the  posing  of  the  model  than  on  anything  else.  A  pose  should  be 
arranged  more  for  its  beauty  of  line  than  for  the  story  it  may  suggest. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  model  that  important  truths  are  to  be  brought  to 
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the  attention  of  the  student.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  many 
positions  of  the  figure  where  beautiful  swinging  lines  will  not  occur. 
That  being  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  select  a  pose  where  they 
will  occur.  A  study  of  pictures  by  recognized  masters  will  suggest 
beautiful  poses,  many  of  which  may  be  imitated. 

Proportions. — Many  elaborate  systems  of  figure  measurement  have 
been  devised,  but  they  are  all  so  limited  in  their  application  that  they 
are  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  average  student.  Where  there  is  fore- 
shortening they  are  of  no  use  whatever.  The  young  student  can  do  no 
better  than  to  use  his  own  eyes  in  judging  the  proportions  of  the  parti- 
cular model  he  may  be  representing.  Afterwards  pencil  measurements 
will  help,  too.  It  may  be  of  assistance  to  know  that  there  are  seven  and 
a  half  heads  in  the  average  adult  figure  and  that  there  are  three  noses 
in  the  face,  but  beyond  this  perhaps  the  less  suggested  the  better. 

Swing. — Enough  has  already  been  said  about  swing  to  emphasize  its 
importance.  Figure  1  represents  a  simple  pose  in  silhouette  which  has 
been  selected  more  for  its  swing  than  anything  else.  The  first  line  to 
draw  in  a  pose  like  this  is  a  broad  sweeping  curve  representing  the  swing 
of  the  figure.  This  is  the  most  important  line  in  the  whole  drawing  and 
much  care  should  be  exercised  in  representing  it. 

Action  Drawings. — Skeleton  or  line  figures  are  sometimes  used  in 
developing  action  drawings.  Figure  2  suggests  a  drawing  begun  in  this 
way.  There  is  some  excuse  for  this  method  in  drawing  from  memory 
and  imagination  but  it  should  never  be  used  in  drawing  from  a  model. 

Light  and  Shade. — The  child  must  see  light  and  shade  before  he 
can  represent  it.  It  cannot  be  taught  from  memory  or  imagination. 
In  drawing  the  head,  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  the  student  has  to 
learn  is  that  he  is  to  avoid  outlining  or  drawing  the  features. 
The  head  in  a  good  light  is  a  study  of  masses  of  light  and  dark.  The 
dark  masses  should  be  carefully  studied  and  their  shapes  drawn  in  correct 
relation  to  the  whole  contour.  Afterwards  they  may  be  massed  in  in 
black.  Figure  3  shows  a  head  carried  out  in  silhouette  in  this  way. 
The  features  take  care  of  themselves.  This  method  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  whole  figure  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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Early  Navigation  on  the  Saskatciiewan 

\V.    EVERARD    EDMONDS,    M.A. 

Strathcona  High  School,  Edmonton 

TIlI->  history  of  river  navigation  in  Canada  is  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  names  of  the  early  French  and  English  explorers.  In 
their  frail  canoes  these  tireless  path-finders  made  their  way  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  thence  down  the 
French  River  to  Georgian  Bay.  They  skirted  the  shores  of  the  inland 
seas  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  by  way  of  numberless  portages 
crossed  the  Height  of  Land  to  Rainy  Lake  and  the  beautiful  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  They  descended  the  wild  Winnipeg  to  the  lake  of  that  name 
and  after  traversing  its  entire  length  paddled  up  the  Saskatchewan  to 
its  distant  home  in  the  Rockies.  They  crossed  the  mountains  and  by 
other  streams  were  borne  down  the  western  slope  to  the  mighty  ocean. 

Of  these  great  rivers,  the  Saskatchewan  is  of  special  importance  to 
prairie  dwellers  to-day,  not  only  as  an  avenue  of  communication  but  as  a 
storehouse  of  power.  Its  two  branches,  draining  the  vast  stretch  of 
territory  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  sisters 
of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  The  north  branch  rises  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  western  Alberta,  flows  north-east  past  Edmonton  and  then 
turns  south-east.  At  Battleford  it  receives  the  waters  of  its  tributary, 
the  Battle,  and  after  passing  Prince  Albert  it  is  joined  by  the  south 
branch,  the  combined  streams  pouring  their  waters  into  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  south  branch,  some  eight 
hundred  miles  in  length,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  mountain  streams, 
the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers,  and  after  skirting  Medicine  Hat  and  Saskatoon, 
pours  its  swirling  waters  into  the  North  Branch  which,  at  this  point, 
has  a  width  of  six  hundred  yards. 

Navigation  on  the  Saskatchewan  as  a  systematic  enterprise  dates 

from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  youngest  son  of 

Verendrye  ascended   the  river  as  far  as  the  Forks.     In   1774  Samuel 

Hearne,  discoverer  of  the  Coppermine,  and  a  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company,    built    Cumberland    House,    about   a   hundred    miles   above 

Grand    Rapids.     Within    twenty  years   the   great   English    fur-trading 

company  had  extended  its  posts  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Rockies, 

Norway  House  on  Lake  Winnipeg  being  the  distributing  point  for  its 

western  trade.     In  1783  the  North-West  Company  was  organized  by  a 

number  of  Montreal  merchants,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 

the  Indians  along  the  Saskatchewan  until  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 

companies  in  1821. 

[Ill  ] 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  North-West  Navigation 
Company  placed  a  fleet  of  steamboats  on  the  Saskatchewan  and  from 
1880  to  1885  the  river  was  navigated  each  summer  from  Edmonton  to 
Grand  Rapids.  Rapids,  shoals,  and  sand-bars  mark  the  course  of  the 
northern  branch  from  Edmonton  to  the  Forks,  a  little  below  Prince 
Albert.  From  the  Forks  a  short  voyage  down  stream  brings  one  to  the 
Pas,  where  the  new  Hudson  Bay  Railway  crosses  the  river.  Eastward 
from  the  Pas,  the  Saskatchewan  runs  through  a  flat,  marshy  country 
with  shallow  lakes  on  either  side.  After  passing  through  Cedar  Lake 
it  forms  a  huge  angle  and  then  makes  a  final  plunge  into  Lake  Winnipeg 
over  the  seven  miles  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  Navigation  Company 
had  a  roadway  built  around  the  Rapids  and  freight  was  transferred  by 
means  of  teams  from  the  lake  to  the  river  boats  and  vice  versa. 

The  history  of  these  early  river  boats  is  interesting.  The  Marquis 
was  brought  up  from  Winnipeg  to  Grand  Rapids,  taken  to  pieces,  hauled 
across  the  portage  in  sections  and  rebuilt  above  the  rapids.  After 
running  for  several  years  between  Grand  Rapids  and  Prince  Albert,  the 
old  steamer  was  drawn  ashore  at  the  latter  place  and  destroyed  by  fire 
just  five  years  ago.  The  Manitoba,  which  ran  between  Prince  Albert 
and  Edmonton,  went  to  pieces  on  a  special  trip  up  the  Shell  river  many 
years  ago. 

The  oldest  steamboats  on  the  river  were  the  Lily  and  the  Northcote. 
The  first  drew  too  much  water  and  was  wrecked  on  a  survey  expedition 
up  the  south  branch  above  Saskatoon.  It  was  the  Lily  which  met  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  at  Carleton  in  1881,  and  conveyed  him  to  Prince 
Albert  and  Bat  tie  ford. 

The  Northcote  distinguished  herself  during  the  Rebellion  of  1885  by 
serving  as  a  military  transport  and  gun-boat.  When  it  was  decided  to 
send  supplies  to  the  troops  by  river,  the  Northcote,  then  at  Medicine  Hat, 
was  taken  to  Saskatchewan  Landing  where  provisions  and  troops  were 
taken  on  board.  Captain  Howard  with  a  Gatling  gun  battery  mono- 
polised the  forepart  of  the  upper  deck  and  four  companies  of  soldiers 
occupied  the  remainder.  Two  barges  laden  with  supplies  were  lashed 
to  the  sides  of  the  boat  and  on  April  22nd  the  old  stern-wheeler  set  out 
for  Clark's  Crossing  where  General  Middleton  anxiously  awaited  the 
expected  stores. 

The  Northcote' s  progress  was  irritatingly  slow.  Owing  to  the  turbu- 
lent nature  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  new  channels  are  continually 
being  cut  and  new  sand-bars  being  formed.  The  improvised  gunboat, 
therefore,  had  her  full  share  of  trouble.  She  ran  on  the  rocks  once,  ran 
ashore  twice,  and  grounded  on  sandbars'  no  fewer  than  eleven  times  in  a 
single  day.  Clark's  Crossing  was  reached  -on  May  5th,  and  two  of  the 
companies  were  left  there  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  stores.     It  was 
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discovered  that  General  Middleton  had  advanced  to  Fish  Creek  and  the 
boat  arrived  at  that  point  with  the  two  remaining  companies  on  the 
following  morning. 

General  Middleton  decided  to  send  the  Northcote  down  the  ri\'er  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  stronghold  at  Batoche  while  his  main  body 
of  troops  attacked  it  from  the  land.  Unfortunately,  the  steamer  dropped 
down  the  stream  too  quickly  and  as  she  swung  round  the  big  bend  above 
the  town,  she  was  swept  by  a  leaden  hail-storm  from  both  sides  of  the 
river.  At  the  same  time,  the  rebels  began  to  lower  the  heavy  ferry  cable, 
and  the  pilot  seeing  that  their  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  "smash 
through"  ordered   "full  steam  ahead". 

The  next  moment  the  Northcote  struck  the  powerful  steel  hawser 
which,  from  the  force  of  the  impact,  bounded  fully  twenty  feet  into  the 
air.  The  steamer's  inomentum  caused  her  to  pass  partly  under  the  wire 
before  it  fell  on  the  hurricane  deck,  tearing  the  top  off  the  wheel-house 
and  sending  the  smoke-stacks  down  with  a  crash.  Firing  a  broadside 
as  she  went,  the  Northcote  made  her  way  down  stream  to  Hudson's  Bay 
Ferry.  Here  she  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  and  the  two  boats  then 
proceeded  up  stream  only  to  find  that  Batoche  had  been  taken  and  Riel, 
the  rebel  leader,  captured. 

Some  twenty  years  later,  a  more  disastrous  fate  overtook  the  City 
of  Medicine  Hat  which  for  several  seasons  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
South  Saskatchewan.  While  making  a  pleasure  trip  down  stream  from 
her  namesake  city  she  was  wrecked  at  Saskatoon  in  1907. 

One  of  the  most  adventurous  trips  in  recent  years  was  that  of  the 
Alberta  through  the  dreaded  Grand  Rapids.  It  was  a  risk}'  experiment, 
but  fortune  favored  her  audacious  crew;  though  tHe  steamer  sank  in  the 
still  water  immediately  after  reaching  shore,  she  was  afloat  again  in  less 
than  a  week.  She  has  served  several  summers  as  an  excursion  boat  on 
the  Red,  and  the  Saskatchewan  knows  her  no  more. 

Navigation  on  the  Saskatchewan  was  no  easy  task.  The  channels 
were  constantly  changing,  and  it  took  a  pilot  with  a  practised  eye  to 
detect  a  shoal  where  probably  on  the  previous  trip  a  deep  channel  had 
existed.  The  larger  boats  had  long  spars  attached  to  the  bow,  and  these 
were  operated  by  means  of  a  donkey-engine.  When  the  craft  struck  on  a 
sand  bar  these  spars  were  set  at  an  angle  and  the  donkey-engine  pro- 
ceeded to  manipulate  them  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  boatman 
handles  his  pole  in  punting  a  scow.  As  a  rule,  these  boats  were  of  very 
light  draught,  three  feet  being  the  maximum  when  the  vessel  was  fully 
loaded. 

Until  one  became  accustomed  to  life  on  the  boat,  sleep  was  out  of  the 
question.  Sounding  for  the  channel  was  too  important  an  item  to  be 
dispensed  with  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.     One 
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man  was  stationed  at  the  bow  with  a  long  pole  marked  in  feet,  while 
another  stood  just  outside  the  pilot-house.  The  first  man  would  sound, 
and  call  out  the  various  depths  in  a  monotonous  voice — ' '  Two  feet  slack ! 
Three  feet  slacking!  No  bottom!"  or  "Three  feet!  Two  feet  scant!" 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  call  would  be  repeated  by  the  man  near  the 
pilot-house. 

The  Navigation  Company  made  a  practice  of  engaging  Indians  to  cut 
wood  during  the  winter  so  that  fuel  could  be  obtained  at  various  points 
along  the  river.  Failing  to  reach  one  of  these  points,  the  boat  was  tied 
up,  and  the  crew  turned  out  to  cut  enough  wood  to  last  until  the  next 
wood-yard  was  reached.  The  shifting  of  freight  from  one  boat  to 
another  was  done  by  Indians  called  'roustabouts',  and  the  feats  per- 
formed by  some  of  these  men  were  little  short  of  marvellous. 

The  usefulness  of  the  old  river  boats  disappeared  at  last  when  the 
railways  began  to  stretch  out  their  tendons  of  steel  into  the  north. 
The  Calgary  and  Edmonton  line  robbed  the  river  of  most  of  Edmonton's 
trade,  and  the  Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake,  and  Saskatchewan  Railway  did 
the  same  for  Prince  Albert.  At  present  there  are  no  boats  operating 
on  the  south  branch,  and  the  once  famous  north  branch  fleet  has  given 
place  to  a  few  tug-boats  and  lumber-barges.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


Agriculture  for  October 

J.    G.    ADAMS,    B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

CORN— THE    FRUIT— ITS    DEVELOPMENT    AND 

CLASSIFICATION 

AUGUST  is  the  time  of  the  grain  harvest,  but  September  is  the  time 
of  the  corn  harvest.  It  is  the  season  when  the  corn  harvester 
instead  of  the  grain  binder  is  heard  in  the  fields  and  when  the 
ensilage  cutter  instead  of  the  threshing  machine  claims  the  farmer's 
attention.  We  have  already  studied  the  corn  plant  in  its  immature 
condition ;  let  us  now  study  the  ripened  grain  of  the  corn  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  formed. 

The  corn  grain  presents  interesting  variations  of  form,  colour,  and 
size  which  will  tax  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  brightest  pupil. 
And  rare  varieties  may  be  found  to  surprise  most  of  the  pupils  and  add 
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zest  to  the  lesson.  A  splendid  exercise  in  preparation  for  the  lesson 
would  he  the  collection  and  classification  of  as  many  varieties  as  possible 
by  the  pupils.  It  will  be  unusual  if,  even  in  this  local  collection,  every 
pupil  does  not  discover  some  variety  which  to  him  was  formerly  un- 
known. Such  a  collection  might  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  exhibit, 
which  could  be  kept  in  the  school  for  reference. 

The  corn  grain  is  the  basis  of  classification  of  the  different  varieties, 
and  as  such  deserves  some  detailed  study.  Let  us  commence  with 
the  m(?thod  of  formation  of  the  grain. 

If  the  corn  is  thought  of  as  related  to  other  plants,  we  may  begin 
by  studying  some  other  plants,  such  as  the  common  flowering  plants 
and  trees.  What  must  occur  in  these  before  fruit  can  develop?  The 
pupils  will  readily  see  that  blossoming  will  govern  fruit-production. 
The  fruit  on  different  plants  will  differ,  of  course.  But  there  is  one 
essential  part  in  every  fruit,  namely,  the  seed,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
reproduce  the  plant  on  which  it  was  born.  Our  study  brings  us  then  to 
the  corn  flower. 

It  will  be  necessary  first  to  locate  the  flowers.  How  man\'  of  the 
pupils  can  remember  anything  looking  like  a  flower  on  the  corn  stalk? 
Its  appearance  differs  a  good  deal  from  that  of  the  commoner  flowers,  in 
that  it  has  no  beautifully  coloured  parts.  But  we  must  remember  these 
are  not  essential  in  a  flower.  The  tassels,  borne  on  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
have  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  flower.  But  where  is  the  fruit 
produced?  Not  on  the  tassel,  as  we  know,  but  down  on  the  side  of  the 
stem.  Now,  if  we  remember  where  seeds  or  fruit  are  produced,  we  must 
look  for  flowers  just  where  the  corn  grain  is  borne,  namely,  on  the  cob. 
We  conclude,  quite  correctly  then,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  flowers 
on  the  corn  stalk. 

This  is  not  quite  the  common  state  of  things  with  plants,  most  of 
which  bear  flowers  all  of  one  type.  The  corn  flowers  differ  from  this  in 
that  the  tassel  is  the  flower-cluster,  each  flower  of  which  produces  pollen. 
But  if  we  were  to  examine  these  flowers  we  should  find  no  pistil  and  we 
have  seen  that  these  are  always  found  where  the  fruit  is  produced. 
What  is  found  on  the  cob  which  might  suggest  a  flower  or  that  part  of  it 
which  j)roduces  the  fruit,  the  pistil?  The  silk  of  the  ear  rrtay  suggest 
an  idea.  And  if,  in  the  young  cob,  each  strand  of  this  silk  be  carefully 
followed  to  its  base,  it  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  an  individual  part 
which  when  fertilized  by  the  pollen  is  to  become  a  kernel  of  corn. 

The  pollen  of  corn  is  carried  by  wind;  hence,  large  quantities  of  it  are 
necessary  because  this  is  a  very  wasteful  method  of  pollination.  Each 
strand  of  silk  receives  one  or  more  pollen  grains.  And  because  it  is 
sticky  and  covered  with  fine  hairs,  these  grains  adhere  and  rapidly  grow, 
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causing  fertilization.  An  understanding  of  this  is  necessary  in  pro- 
ducing new  varieties  of  corn  by  hybridization  or  cross-fertilization.  It 
may  also  explain  why  red  kernels  of  corn  are  seen  on  an  ear,  the  other 
kernels  of  which  are  white.  The  pollen  from  a  plant  producing  red 
kernels  may  fall  on  the  silk  of  a  plant  producing  white  corn  and  the 
resulting  fruit  is  red.  Or  it  may  explain  why  kernels  are  sometimes 
missing  on  an  ear  of  corn.  Those  particular  pistils  have  not  been 
fertilized,  due  to  lack  of  pollen,  or  to  some  insect  such  as  the  grasshopper 
eating  away  some  of  the  silk.  For  further  discussion  of  this  particular 
topic,  The  Corn  Crops,  by  Bailey,  will  be  found  very  helpful. 

What  are  the  commonest  varieties  of  corn?  From  the  collection 
made  by  the  pupils  we  should  have  at  least  four  common  varieties — 
flint,  dent,  sweet  and  pop  corns.  What  are  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  these  different  varieties?  First,  let  us  distinguish  between  a 
dent  and  a  flint  corn  because  these  are  the  commonest  field  corns.  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  kernels?  Differences  in  colour  may  be  shown  by 
the  samples,  but  there  are  yellow,  white,  and  variously  coloured  varieties 
of*both  flints  and  dents.  Besides  this  there  is  an  outstanding  difference 
in  shape  from  which  one  variety  is  named.  In  the  dent  corns  each 
kernel  has  a  depression  in  the  top  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  contents 
at  the  top  just  before  maturity.  Some  flints  show  a  slight  indentation 
at  the  top  of  the  kernel  which  is  less  pronounced  than  that  in  the  regular 
dent  corns.  If  the  kernels  are  removed  singly  and  compared  and  care 
is  taken  to  get  typical  kernels  from  near  the  middle  of  the  ears,  those  of  the 
flint  corns  will  be  seen  to  be  somewhat  oval  in  outline  and  those  of  the 
dents  more  oblong,  sometimes  described  as  a  keystone  shape.  A 
difference  in  texture  may  be  found  as  well.  The  flint  corns  are  so  called 
because  the  kernel  is  hard  and  flinty.  Which  has  the  longer  ear?  This 
can  be  answered  only  after  an  examination  of  a  number  of  typical  ears 
because  short  and  long  ears  may  be  found  in  each  variety.  Which 
variety  has  the  thicker  ear?  It  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  to 
develop  from  this  which  variety  would  likely  give  the  higher  percentage 
of  cob — the  part  of  the  ear  of  least  value.  The  dents  are  characterized 
by  short,  thick  ears,  while  those  of  the  flints  are  longer  and  more  slender. 
What  is  the  average  number  of  rows  of  kernels  on  the  ear  of  each? 
Variations  will  be  found,  of  course,  but  dents  average  from  12  to  16  rows, 
and  flints  from  8  to  14  rows  on  each  ear.  Having  summarized  the 
outstanding  differences  of  the  two  kinds,  practical  tests  could  be  given 
with  average  and  rather  typical  ears  to  impress  the  points  on  the  minds 
of  the  pupils. 

The  other  varieties  mentioned,  the  sweet  corns  and  pop  corns,  have 
distinguishing  features  of  ear  and  kernel  as  have  the  dents  and   flints. 
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What  is  the  particular  use  of  sweet  corn  and  why  is  it  so  used  in  preference 
to  other  kinds?  What  is  the  distinguishing  form  of  the  kernel?  Does 
the  ear  resemble  that  of  the  flint  or  dent  in  general  shape?  Its  peculiar 
sweetness  as  well  as  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  kernel  is  due  to  its 
high  sugar  content  and  this  is  what  makes  it  particularly  popular  as  a 
garden  corn.  The  shrinkage  of  the  kernel  shows  on  all  sides  rather  than 
on  the  tip  only  as  in  the  dents.  The  ears  are  comparatively  short  and 
thick,  and  the  grain  is  slow 
in  maturing;  this  enhances 
its  value  for  table  use, 
because  it  remains  longer  in 
the  'milk'  stage,  and  it  is 
at  this  stage  that  it  is 
marketable. 

Tiie  pop  corns  show  the 
usual  colour  variations.  But 
they  have  distinguishing 
features  of  kernel  and  ear. 
How  are  they  different  from 
those  mentioned  abo\'e? 
What  is  their  use  and  upon 
what  does  this  depend? 
They  are  called  pop  corns 
because  of  their  "popping" 
or  bursting  open  when  ex- 
posed to  heat.  This  is  due 
to  the  large  percentage  of 
moisture  retained  in  the 
kernel  which,  when  heated, 
forces  the  kernel  open  with 
a  slight  explosion.  Two 
kinds  may  be  distinguished 
according  to  the  form  of 
kernel.  They  are  the  "rice"  corn,  having  pointed  kernels,  and  "pearl" 
corn,  the  kernels  of  which  have  a  more  rounded  surface.  The  ears 
and  kernels  of  the  pop  corns  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  other 
N'arietics. 

After  the  characteristics  of  the  different  varieties  are  familiar,  some 
corn  judging  might  be  taken.  This  is  of  particular  interest  at  this  time 
of  year  when  fall  fairs  and  school  fairs  are  at  their  height.  For  this  the 
following  score  card  may  be  found  helpful: 


FERTILIZATIO.V  OF  CORN  FLOWER. 
1  and  2.      Staminatc  Flower  or  Tassel. 
3.     Sepamtc  Spikelets  from  Tassel  with  stamens  shown. 

Enlarged  view  of  an  anther  shedding  pollen. 

A  single  pollen  grain. 

End  of  strand  ot  silk  with  pollen  grains  adhering. 

Section  of  ovary  and  surrounding  structures. 

Ear  o(  corn  with  siirrouiuiing  luisk. 

Section  of  ear  showing  silk. 

— After  Bailkv. 
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Value. 

Exhibits. 

Points. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Triiencss  to  tvDC 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

10 
5 

10 

5 

5 

5 

10 

Shape  of  ears 

Colour  of  kernels 

Colour  of  cobs 

Vitality  or  seed  condition 

Tips  of  cars  (covered  to  tips  and 
uniform  kernels). 

Butts  of  ears  (covered  with  kernels 

of  uniform  size) 

TJniformitv  of  kernels.. 

Shape  of  kernel 

Length  of  ears 

Circumference  of  ears 

Furrow  between  rows 

Space  between  kernels  at  cob 

Proportion  of  corn  to  cob 

Total  score 

100 

Diary  of  the  War 


MARCH,  1918. 

Mar.  1.  H.M.  armed  merchant  cruiser  Calgarian  torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  Irish 
coast;  67  lives  lost.  The  February  capture  of  prisoners  by  the  British 
numbers  312.  Raids  in  France  become  very  frequent.  The  British  raid 
the  German  lines  south  of  Armentieres;  the  Germans  raid  the  Portuguese 
front  near  Neuve-Chapelle.  Germans  attack  and  gain  a  footing  in  the 
trenches  of  Butte  du  Mesnil,  captured  by  the  French  on  February  13th. 
Fighting  on  the  Rheims  front;  Germans  gain  an  outer  work  near  La  Pom- 
pelle  Fort,  but  are  ejected  from  it  next  day.  Two  German  mine-sweepers  and 
a  destroyer  sunk  in  the  mine-field  off  Vlieland,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Unrest  in  Russia  is  very  great.  Germans  push  on  eastwards.  Allied 
ambassadors  leave  Petrograd  for  Vologda,  a  city  350  miles  from  Petrograd. 

Mar.  2.  Peace  signed  between  Russia  and  Enemy  Powers  at  Brest-Litovsk.  Roumania  is 
forced  to  begin  peace  negotiations.  Germany  plans  an  expedition  to  Finland, 
aiid  informs  Sweden  that  she  proposes  to  use  the  Aaland  Islands  as  a  point 
of  communication;  15  German  warships  are  reported  as  passing  the  Goth- 
land Coast.  Germans  storm  French  trenches  south  of  Harcourt  and 
return  with  400  prisoners.  In  a  similar  attempt  against  the  British  lines  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  every  German  reaching  the  trenches  is  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner. 

Mar.  3.  Germans  report  the  capture  of  Kieff  and  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Greater  Russia. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  advance  the  Germans  have  captured  6,8oo  officers, 
5,700  meji,  2,600  guns,  5,000  machine  guns,  800  locomotives  and  thousands 
of  motor  vehicles  and  trucks.  Enemy  now  demands  of  Russia  the  surrender 
of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum,  thus  creating  a  new  corridor  to  the  East. 
Fighting  in  Siberia  between  Bolshevists  and  Cossacks.  The  former  are 
reported  to  have  captured  four  important  cities  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad.     General  Allenby  advances  on  a  12  mile  front  to  a  depth  of  3,000 
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yards  in  the  direction  of  Shechem.  British  begin  to  assert  superiority 
in  air-fighting  on  Western  front.  Australian  raifl  at  Warneton;  German 
raids  at  Lens,  and  north  and  south  of  St.  Quentin.  Belgians  defeat  an 
attack  on  their  positions  near  Nieuport. 

Mar.  4.  Roumania  is  reported  to  agree  to  the  enemy  peace  terms  which  include  the 
cession  of  Dobrudja  to  the  Central  Powers,  not  Bulgaria,  and  the  re- 
adjustment of  her  frontier  in  favour  of  Hungar> .  The  Australians  raid 
near  Warneton;  and  the  French  near  Les  Eparges. 

Mar.  5.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  in  the  House  of  Lords  states  that  German  submarines  are 
being  sunk  as  fast  as  they  are  built.  He  deplores  the  recent  falling-off  in 
ship  construction  in  England.  A  preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  signed 
between  the  Enemy  Powers  and  Roumania.  Belgians  counter-attack  north 
of  Pervyse  and  take  100  prisoners  and  seven  machine  guns.  At  the  request 
of  the  Finnish  Government  German  troops  are  landed  on  the  Aaland  Islands. 

Mar.  6.  Italy  officially  notifies  the  L^nitcd  States  of  the  possibilities  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  drive  on  the  Italian  front. 

Mar.  7.  General  Allenby  advances  in  Palestine  on  a  front  of  18  miles  to  a  depth  of  three 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jerusalem-Shechem  road.  Berlin  reports  the  signing 
of  a  Peace  Treaty  with  Finland,  which  forbids  the  Finns  to  cede  land 
without  Germany's  consent,  while  Germany  undertakes  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  Finland's  independence  by  all  the  Powers.  Germans  raid 
northwest  of  La  Bassee.  Air  raid  on  London  by  seven  machines  on  a  moon- 
less night;  two  out  of  seven  machines  reach  London;  20  killed,  45  injured. 

Mar.  8.  An  important  attack  carried  out  by  the  Germans  near  Houthulst  Forest, 
Ypres  sector;  some  ground  gained  at  first,  but  in  counter-attack  Germans 
are  driven  300  yards  beyond  their  original  first  line.  The  Wolff  Bureau 
of  Germany  states  that  the  Germans  have  now  acquired  a  through  route  via 
Russia  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Germans  raid  Paris;  a  Gotha  driven 
down. 

Mar.  9.  General  Marshall's  forces  occupy  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and  force  the  Turks 
to  retreat  northwards  seven  miles.  Turks  are  reported  to  be  s\'stematically 
massacring  all  male  Armenians.  Roumanians  and  Russians  concluded  a 
peace  treaty,  the  former  promising  to  evacuate  Bessarabia.  General 
Allenby 's  troops  force  the  passage  of  the  River  Auja  on  the  British  right, 
and,  in  the  centre,  overcome  the  mountain  barrier  of  Tel-el-Sur;  obstinate 
fighting  in  the  Robbers'  \'alley,  12  miles  from  Shechem.  Germans  raid 
Portuguese  positions  near  Neuve  Chapelle;  Portuguese  counter-attack 
jjcnetratcs  the  German  second  line. 

Mar.  10.  Turks  retreating  from  Hit  retire  on  Khan  Baghdadic  on  the  Aleppo  road. 
The  hospital  ship  Guildford  Castle,  homeward  bound  from  East  Africa,  is 
torpedoed  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  manages  to  reach  port. 

Mar,  11.  Australians  raid  near  Messines.  Germans  raid  at  many  points — at  Passchen- 
daele  Ridge,  in  Armentieres  district  and  against  the  Portuguese,  near 
Laventie;  all  defeated.  Turks  recapture  Erzerum  after  stubborn  resistance 
by  the  Armenians.  General  Allenby  advances  along  the  Jerusalem- 
Shechem  road.  Germans  raid  Paris  by  several  aeroplane  squadrons;  four 
machines  brought  down.  China  signifies  her  intention  of  co-operating  with 
lapan  in  the  protection  of  the  Allied  interests  in  the  Var  East. 
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Mar.  12.  In  Palestine,  an  advance  along  the  coast  is  made  on  a  front  of  11  miles  to  a 
depth  of  three;  five  villages  captured.  Bolshevists  at  Blagcvestchensk  on 
the  Amur  clash  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  volunteers;  11  Japanese  casual- 
ties. Three  Zeppelins  raid  Yorkshire,  one  drops  a  bomb  on  Hull.  Great 
artillery  activity  along  Western  front.  Germans  attack  at  Vaudesincourt, 
east  of  Rheims,  but  are  defeated.  Germans  land  force  at  Abo,  on  the 
Finland  coast. 

Mar.  13.  A  Zeppelin  raid  on  northeast  coast;  bombs  are  dropped  on  Hartlepool;  eight 
killed,  22  injured.  German  strong  point  southeast  of  Polygon  Wood 
carried.  Australian  raid  near  the  Ypres-Comines  Canal.  Germans  reach 
Odessa;  Petrograd  being  evacuated  by  civilian  population.  Japanese 
Government  and  Siberian  Government  negotiate. 

Mar.  14.  French  recover  trenches  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Moronvilliers  Ridge  near 
Rheims.  Congress  of  Soviets  meets  at  Moscow  and  decides  to  ratify 
peace  treaty.  British  troops  secure  high  ground  overlooking  the  Jericho- 
Shechem  road,  three  miles  north  of  Wadi  Auja. 

Mar.  15.  London  states  that  1,000,000  tons  of  Dutch  shipping  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  These  ships  will  be  used  to  convey 
both  food  and  troops. 

Mar.  16.  Germans  attack  near  Verdun  and  penetrate  the  French  trenches  on  the  line 
Samogneux-Beaumont-Bezonvaux;  200  prisoners.  French  raids  in 
Verdun  sector  near  Cheppy  and  Malancourt;  160  prisoners.  British 
air  raid  on  Zweibriicken. 

Mar.  18.  British  announce  that,  since  October,  38  air  raids  have  been  made  in  Germany 
and  448  tons  of  explosives  dropped.  British  air  raid  on  Mannheim. 
Allies  refuse  to  recognize  the  Russo-German  Peace  Treaty,  and  issue  a  note 
on  German  crimes  against  the  Russian  people.  Holland  accepts  with 
certain  reservations  the  Allied  terms  for  use  of  Dutch  shipping  in  American 
and  Entente  ports  in  exchange  for  food.  Dominion  Parliament  opens 
for  the  first  session  of  the.  Union  Government.  British  and  Portuguese  raid 
on  the  Cambrai  and  Armentieres  fronts.  French  enter  enemy  trenches 
near  Malancourt  on  a  front  of  1,400  metres  to  a  depth  of  800  metres. 

Mar.  19.  German  storm  troops  attack  Belgians  in  Ihe  region  of  Nieuport,  Dixmude  and 
Merkem  and  gain  a  footing  in  some  trenches;  counter-attack  drives  them 
out.  German  attacks  near  Souain  in  Champagne  defeated;  at  Bois 
Brule,  in  the  Woevre,  enemy  gain  and  lose  foothold  in  French  trenches. 
British  in  Palestine  gain  ground  in  foothills  overlooking  Plain  of  Sharon. 

Mar.  20.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  makes  statement  on  the  tonnage  position;  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  the  end  of  IQIJ  world  tonnage  had  fallen  by  eight  per  cent,  net; 
British  tonnage  by  twenty  per  cent,  net;  the  total  tonnage  sunk  in  the  first 
year  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  6,000,000  against  German  claims  of 
g, 500,000.  Total  British  tonnage  lost  since  beginning  of  war  over  11,000,000. 
Lord  Pirrie  appointed  Controller-General  of  Merchant  Shipbuilding.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  authorises  the  seizure  of  Dutch  ships  in  United  States  ports. 
Allies  increase  their  supremacy  in  the  air;  the  enemy  losses  during  January 
were  292;  February,  273;  March  (for  17  days)  278.  For  the  same  period 
the  Germans'  totally  destroyed  losses  by  the  British  were  316,  the  British 
totally  destroyed  losses  by  the  Germans,  117;  balance  in  favour  of  the 
British,  199. 
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Mar.  21.  Germans  launch  the  biggest  offensive  of  the  war  against  the  British  Army  on  a 
50-mile  front  betwe  n  the  Sca'Pe  and  the  Oise.  General  Byng's  Army  stands 
fast;  General  Gough's  Army  is  overwhelmed  and  forced  to  retreat  hurriedly. 
Forty  German  divisions  identified.  Great  weight  of  shell  and  gas  bombs 
sent  for  to  the  rear  of  the  British  lines.  British  destroyers  Botha  and 
Morris  and  French  destroyers  Mehl,  Magon,  and  Bouclier  sink  two  German 
torpedo-boats  in  the  North  Sea,  and  later,  in  action  with  five  German 
destroyers,  which  had  been  bombarding  Dunkirk,  sink  one,  possibly  two 
of  them.  Botha  damaged.  British  monitors  bombard  Ostend.  A  fresh 
column  lands  at  Mozambique,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  gets  in  touch 
with  the  Port  Amelia  column,  100  miles  inland. 

Mar.  22.  Germans  break  through  General  Gaugh's  battle  positions  west  of  St.  Quentin 
and  force  a  retirement  to  the  Somme.  Germans  claim  16,000  prisoners 
and  200  guns.  British  mine-sweeping  sloop  mined  and  sunk;  two  officers 
and  64  men  lost.  General  Allenby  crosses  the  Jordan  and  advances 
towards  the  Hedjaz  Railway. 

Mar.  23.  Germans  try  to  turn  the  British  right,  but  are  prevented  at  Jussy.  General 
Byng  retires  slowly  to  conform  with  General  Gough's  retirement.  French 
troops  hurry  into  action  and  take  over  part  of  British  line;  the  Germans 
reach  the  Somme.  Germans  claim  25,000  prisoners  and  400  guns  to  date. 
Paris  shelled  by  a  long-range  gun  from  a  distance  of  about  75  miles. 
British  airmen  raid  Bruges  docks,  Metz  and  Konz.  They  also  render 
invaluable  service  along  the  Somme  front  by  flying  at  low  elevations 
and  firing  thousands  of  rounds  into  advancing  German  troops. 

Mar.  24.  Germans  capture  Peronne  and  Ham  and  force  a  crossing  of  the  Somme;  later  they 
are  driven  back  again.  British  covering  Bapaume  are  forced  to  fall  back; 
Bapaume,  Nesle,  Quiscard  and  Chauny  captured  by  the  Germans,  who  claim 
30,000  prisoners  and  600  guns  to  date.  German  attack  on  French  lines 
east  of  Luneville  defeated.  General  Allenby  is  11  miles  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  nearing  Es  Salt. 

Mar.  25.  German  attacks  still  very  powerful.  They  force  the  British  back  over  the  old 
Somme  battlefield  and  reach  Maricourt,  their  original  line  of  July  ist,  igi6; 
45,000  prisoners  and  600  guns  claimed  to  date.  Noyon  in  the  Oise  Valley 
evacuated  by  the  French,  who  hold  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise.  British 
under  Allenby  capture  Es  Salt  and  progress  towards  the  Hedjaz  Railway 
at  Amman. 

Mar.  26.  The  Picardy  battle  becomes  more  stable.  British  line  now  runs  through 
Bray,  Albert,  Beaumont  Hamel,  Puisieux,  Ayette,  Boirv',  Henin,  and 
Wancourt  to  the  Scarpe.  South  of  the  Somme,  Chaulnes  and  Roye 
evacuated;  British,  French  and  Americans  fighting  here;  French  rein- 
forcements hurrying  up;  enemy  claims  q6j  guns  and  100  tanks.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  a  message  to  Field  Marshal  Haig,  says  that  the  men 
necessary  to  replace  those  lost  are  either  now  in  France  or  already  on  their 
way.  All  guns  will  be  replaced  and  still  further  reinforcements  of  men 
and  arms  are  ready  to  enter  the  battle.  London  estimate  of  German 
casualties  is  200,000.  General  Marshall  encircles  and  defeats  the  Turkish 
forces  at  Khan  Baghdadie;  j,ooo  prisoners.  Germany  announces  that  the 
preliminaries  of  Roumanian  Treaty  are  initialled. 
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Mar.  27.  British  by  counter-attacks  throw  back  the  Germans  at  Morlancourt  and 
Chipilly.  The  Germans  capture  Albert  and  push  up  the  Ancre  Valley 
to  within  12  miles  of  Amiens.  In  the  south  they  take  Mondidier  between 
Amiens  and  Compiegne,  but  are  repulsed  in  the  Proyart  sector.  German 
attacks  near  Lassigny  and  Noyon  repulsed. 

Mar.  28.  Germans  suffer  a  heavy  defeat  in  the  Scar pe  Valley  in  the  direction  of  Arras 
and  Vimy  Ridge.  Enemy  also  defeated  in  Bucquoy  sector.  Claims 
"thousands  of  prisoners"  at  Arras,  which  is  obviously  a  false  statement; 
70,000  prisoners  and  1,100  guns  to  date.  Towards  Amiens  enemy  pro- 
gresses as  far  as  Hamel.  French  push  back  the  Germans  a  little  in  the 
Montdidier  sector. 

Mar.  29.  Between  Albert  and  the  Avre  the  enemy  progresses  and  reaches  a  point 
eleven  miles  from  Amiens. 

Mar.  30.  German  rush  may  be  said  to  be  checked;  the  British  victory  at  Arras  was  most 
welcome. 

Mar.  31.  Germans  are  shepherded  between  the  Somme  and  the  Avre.  French  improve 
their  positions  near  Montdidier. 


Bobbie  (who  has  just  been  to  school  for  the  first  time) — "But  you  know,  auntie, 
they're  awfully  strict.  Only  fancy  one  of  the  rules  is  that  no  boy  is  to  speak  a  word 
if  the  teacher  can  see  him." — Dallas  News. . 


Children  often  lack  the  power  to  express  themselves  in  writing  because  of  a  deficient 
vocabulary.  One  word  is  frequently  repeated  and  made  to  do  duty  for  many.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  is  the  following.  A  pupil  was  told  to  relate 
in  writing  the  story  of  Elisha  and  the  bears.  The  young  essayist  wrote:  "The  boys 
called  Elisha  'bald-head',  and  he  said  if  they  did  it  again  he  would  call  a  bear  out  of  a 
wood  and  it  would  eat  them  up.     So  they  did,  and  he  did,  and  it  did". 


Teacher — -"Well,  Henry,  are  you  learning  anything?"     Henry — "Please,  no,  sir,  I 
am  listenin'  to  you. 


While  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  a  college  student  he  went  out  walking  one  day 
with  two  of  his  chums  and  met  an  old  farmer  coming  along  the  road.  The  future 
president  addressed  him  in  this  manner:  "Good  morning,  Father  Isaac!" 

Then  his  two  friends  spoke  to  the  old  tiller  of  the  soil,  one  calling  him  Father 
Abraham  and  the  other  Father  Jacob. 

"Gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  the  old  man  solemnly.  "I  am  neither 
Abraham,  Isaac,  nor  Jacob,  but  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  was  sent  out  to  find  his 
father's  asses,  and  lo,  he  has  found  them." — Judge. 


"  I  tell  you,  Maggie,"  said  Willie  Brown,  "teacher's  a  perfect  lady,  all  right." 
"How  do  you  know  she  is?"  demanded  Maggie.     "You  ain't  known  her  but  a 

few  days." 

"  It's  easy  tellin',"  rejoined  Willie.     "  I  know  she's  a  perfect  lady,  because  she  makes 

me  feel  polite  all  the  time." 


First  Student — "How  did  he  get  to  be  a  college  president?" 
Second  Student — "Oh,  by  degrees." 


The  Invasion  of  Palestine 

NORMAN    L.    MURCH,    B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

THE  Turk  had  been  holding  Egyptian  territory  south  from  Palestine 
for  two  years  or  more  and,  both  for  military  and  for  political 
reasons,  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  be  defeated  in  this 
quarter.  The  rout  of  the  enemy  here  would  have  an  important  efTect 
on  Austria  and  Bulgaria;  besides,  it  was  damaging  to  British  credit  that 
the  Turk  should  have  held  Egyptian  territory  so  long.  It  was  time  that 
an  enemy,  inferior  in  numbers,  in  leadership,  and  in  equipment,  should 
be  forced  not  only  from  Egyptian  territory  but  also  from  Palestine. 

Under  General  Allenby  the  British  had  been  laying  rails  and  water- 
pipes  from  Kantara  across  the  Sinai  desert  in  order  to  establish  a  line  of 
communication  with  the  military  base  at  Cairo.  This  task,  carried  on 
under  a  scorching  sun  in  the  summer  of  1916,  put  the  severest  strain 
upon  the  energies  of  the  army;  but  by  November  26th,  the  railway  was 
laid  as  far  as  Mazar  and  of  supplies  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  brought 
up  to  carry  on  a  campaign  that  might  possibly  be  a  protracted  one. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  offensive,  the  capture  of  El  Arish  was  planned. 
The  troops  reached  this  place  on  December  20th,  1916,  only  to  find  that 
the  enemy  had  retreated  to  Magdhaba,  twenty  miles  away.  This  un- 
expected turn  of  afTairs  left  the  British  in  possession  of  a  coast  town, 
and  four  days  afterwards,  supply  ships  began  unloading  stores  there. 
On  the  23rd  Magdhaba  was  taken  and  here  1,300  prisoners,  four  fae'ld 
pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  small  arm.s  were  captured.  The  forces  then 
pushed  on  to  the  boundary  and  routed  the  enemy  at  Rafa  on  January 
9th,  taking  1,600  additional  prisoners,  four  guns,  six  machine-guns,  and 
a  quantity  of  supplies. 

The  next  objective  was  the  Gaza-Beersheba  line — the  gateway  to 
Syria,  but  operations  against  this  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of 
climatic  conditions.  The  Turks  improved  the  summer  months  that 
followed  by  the  transforming  of  Gaza  into  a  strong  ortress  capable  of  a 
protracted  resistance,  and  by  constructing  practically  a  continuous  line 
of  fortifications  from  Gaza  to  Beersheba — a  front  of  about  thirty  miles. 
In  October,  1917,  two  attacking  forces  were  sent  out,  one  against  each 
place.  The  plan  was  to  take  Beersheba  first  and  then,  by  attacking 
the  enemy  on  his  exposed  flank,   to  crumple  the  line  back  to  Gaza. 

*For  a  review  of  the  preceding  operations  on  tiiis  front  see  the  first  Supplement 
to  the  Special  War  Edition,  page  98. 
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After  long  night  marches,  General  Allenby  delivered  a  surprise  attack 
against  Beersheba  on  October  31st  The  enemy  resisted  stubbornly,  but 
the  splendid  British  infantry  attacked  with  the  fury  of  demons,  tearing 
down  wire  entanglements  with  their  hands — and,  just  as  the  silvery  moon 
rose  over  the  Judaean  hills,  the  Turks  gave  way  and  the  Australian  Horse 


From   Current  History,  published  by   The  Nezv  York   Times 

galloped  with  a  ringing  cheer  into  the  town.  Notwithstanding  the 
adverse  character  of  the  country  through  which  the  troops  had  to  march, 
the  enormous  clouds  of  dust,  a  parching  sun,  and  cactus  hedges,  a 
surprise  was  effected  such  as  the  enemy  had  deem.ed  impossible.  Five 
hundred  dead  Turks  were  left  on  the  battle-ground  and  2,000  prisoners 
were  taken — some  of  them  Germans.  Inside  the  town  signs  of  hasty 
retreat   were   evident.     Warehouses    full    of   corn    were    almost    intact 
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though  attempts  had  been  made  to  fire  them.  The  buildings  and 
bridges  were  for  the  most  part  uninjured. 

Since  the  success  of  the  attack  on  Beersheba  was  assured,  the  attack 
on  Gaza  was  ordered  for  November  2nd.  The  objective  of  this  attack 
was  a  line  of  fortifications  extending  from  Umbrella  Hill,  southwest 
of  the  town,  to  Sheikh  Hasan,  northeast  of  the  town — a  distance  of  about 
4,500  yards.  Umbrella  Hill  was  stormed  for  four  hours  before  the  main 
attack,  which  was  scheduled  for  three  a.m.,  November  1st.  Everything 
went  like  clockwork;  many  Turks  were  killed  and  450  prisoners  were 
taken.  All  the  objectives  were  reached  except  a  few  trenches  in  the 
centre,  although  the  attack  had  to  be  carried  out  over  deep  spongy 
sand  against  strongly-built  trenches  and  redoubts. 

The  British  force  on  the  right  was  experiencing  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  sufficient  water  supply  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
carrying  out  the  tasks  assigned  them.  On  November  6th,  they  marched 
eight  miles  in  the  morning  and  captured  a  seven-mile  front  of  strong 
works  at  Kauwukah  which  had  held  them  off  for  seven  months;  Sheria 
fell  into  their  hands  before  dark.  This  was  a  splendid  day's  work; 
600  prisoners  were  captured,  also  some  guns  and  machine-guns.  The 
enemy  retreated  hurriedly  to  the  hills  past  Sheria  and  the  British  pushed 
northward  after  them.  Turkish  rearguards  offered  stubborn  resistance 
but  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  here  was  too  ser'ously  disorganized 
to  fight  well;  ammunition,  guns  and  prisoners  in  considerable  numbers 
were  captured  in  the  days  that  followed. 

The  bombardment  of  Gaza  had  been  continued  since  the  capture  of 
Sheikh  Hasan  and  another  attack  was  timed  for  the  night  of  the  6th. 
This  was  carried  out  without  any  opposition,  for  when  Gaza  was  reached 
the  enemy  had  retreated — the  town  was  empty.  This  left  the  victors 
free  to  pursue  the  fleeing  enemy  along  the  whole  front  and  all  arrange- 
ments were  hastily  perfected.  By  the  9th,  the  regular  pursuit  was 
fully  organized  and  commenced.  Inadequate  water-supply  was  the 
chief  obstacle  met;  even  where  water  was  found  in  sufficient  quantities 
it  was  in  deep  wells  whose  machinery  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
retiring  enemy.  However,  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  willing 
workers  and  the  advance  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  fifteen  days  the 
British  force  had  advanced  sixty  miles  on  its  right  and  forty  miles  on  its 
left.  On  the  13th  a  battle  was  fought  at  Junction  Station,  in  which  the 
British  succeeded  in  forcing  apart  the  two  sections  of  the  Turkish  army. 
These  parts  retreated — one  north  along  the  plain  and  the  other  east  into 
the  mountains  toward  Jerusalem.  The  first  place  that  offered  a  possi- 
bility of  a  reunion  of  these  portions  was  the  Tul  Keran-Nablus  line, 
some  twenty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  British  airships,  this  plan  was  about  to  be  adopted.     The  victory  at 
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Junction  Station  had  netted  9,000  prisoners,  80  guns,  100  machine-guns 
and  large  quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

The  task  now  was  the  march  east  to  Jerusalem.  This  was  no  easy 
undertaking,  since  there  was  only  one  good  road  and  that  led  through 
dangerous  defiles  partially  damaged  by  the  Turks.  It  was  obvious  that 
if  this  passage  was  to  be  made  at  all,  the  present  was  the  most  propitious 
time, — before  the  Turks  could  have  opportunity  to  organize  a  defence. 
On  November  19th,  1917,  the  infantry  commenced  to  move  from  Ramleh 
through  the  hills  and  here,  too,  water-supply  difficulties  were  met  and 
overcome.  Latrin,  Amnas,  and  Saris  fell  in  rapid  succession;  the 
opposition  at  Kuryet  el  Enab  and  Beit  Dukka,  on  November  20th,  was 
more  strenuous.  The  British  forces  now  left  the  main  road  and  marched 
for  Birch  on  the  Jerusalem-Nablus  road  because  it  was  General  Allenby  's 
wish  that  Jerusalem  should  not  be  injured  by  close  fighting.  From 
November  21st  to  December  4th,  the  time  was  occupied  in  consolidating 
the  communication  lines  and  in  establishing  a  front  through  Beit  ur  el 
Tahta,  Beit  Dukka  and  Beit  Izza.  During  this  operation  various  local 
attacks  and  engagements  were  fought;  some  of  them  were  furious. 
Between  the  27th  and  the  30th  of  November,  750  prisoners  were  taken 
and  the  enemy's  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  considerable. 

December  8th  was  the  date  fixed  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Turkish 
positions  west  and  south  of  Jerusalem.  To  aid  this  scheme,  cavalry 
had  advanced  up  the  Hebron-Jerusalem  road  from  Beersheba  and 
infantry  were  to  reach  Sherafat  along  the  same  road  by  the  8th.  Thus 
the  British  were  closing  in  on  the  Holy  City  from  the  north,  west,  and 
south. 

Rainy  weather  now  set  in  for  three  days  and  the  roads  were  made 
impassable  for  camels.  This  jeopardized  the  supply  arrangements  and 
the  fog  rendered  the  air  service  almost  useless.  However,  the  troops 
moved  into  position  on  the  8th,  and  by  noon  had  advanced  over  two 
miles  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition.  The  right  wing  had  been 
delayed  by  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  this  weakened  the  attack  on 
the  south;  for  this  reason  it  was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  the 
advance  till  the  following  day.  Next  morning  it  was  found  that  the 
Turks  had  withdrawn  from  the  Nablus-Jerusalem  road  and  this  was 
occupied  even  as  far  as  the  Jericho  road.  These  operations  practically 
isolated  the  city  and  at  noon  surrender  was  made. 

General  Allenby  made  his  official  entry  at  noon  of  December  11th, 
1917.  A  proclamation  was  read  in  four  languages  announcing  that 
order  must  be  maintained,  property  must  be  guarded,  and  religious 
worship  must  be  free.  The  chief  notables  were  presented  to  him  in  a 
brief  ceremony,  after  which  the  General  left  the  city,  as  he  had  come, 
on  foot.     The  simplicity  and  sincerity  which   had  marked  the  whole 
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ceremony  created  a  profound  impression  on  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
They  saw  in  it  the  end  of  the  old  regime  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  classes  and  creeds. 

Thus,  the  Holy  City,  whence  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
man  had  been  carried  to  the  whole  world,  passed  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Turk  and  was  liberated  for  Christians  and  Moslems  alike. 

The  soldierly  qualities  of  the  troops  were  never  tested  more  severely 
than  during  this  campaign  in  the  Holy  Land.  Indomitable  courage  had 
been  exhibited  amid  the  trials  of  the  desert,  heat,  thirst,  sand-storms, 
intensely  cold  nights,  wet  weather  with  all  its  accompaniments.  These 
burdens  were  borne  imflinchingly  and  even  cheerfully;  and,  in  spite 
of  these  drawbacks,  the  British  forces  worsted  the  best  of  the  Turkish 
troops,  equipped  with  the  latest  devices  that  Germany  could  provide. 


Busy  Work 

W.  R.  McLARTV 
Weyburn,  Sask. 

SOME  de\-ices  for  seat  work  in  the  senior  grades  are: 
1.  The  making  and  solving  of  practical  problems. 
2.  The  answering  of  exchanged  questions  in  history  and  similar 
subjects.     These  answers  are  checked  over  by  the  pupils  of  a  higher 
grade  or  by  reference  to  notes  or  texts. 

3.  Map  drawing.     Maps  in  connection  with  history,  geography,  and 
nature  study. 

4.  Booklets.  A  series  on  sky,  flowers,  birds  and  insects,  always 
correlating  as  many^phases  of  work  as  possible. 

5.  Paper  cutting  for  cover  designs. 

6.  Pictures  of  birds  and  their  habitats. 

7.  Pupils  of  senior  grades  may  be  asked  to  prepare  work  for  junior 
pupils  and  place  this  work  on  the  blackboard.  This  is  a  time-saving 
device  for  the  teacher,  and  the  senior  pupils  soon  find  that  they  have 
wide-awake  critics;  their  problems  must  be  practical,  their  corrections 
accurate,  their  writing  readable.  Homework  ma\'  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  the  problems  to  be  based  on  the  measuring  of  hay,  the  hauling 
of  wheat,  the  digging  of  wells,  etc. 

A  few  de\'ices  for  Cirade  I  are : 

1.  Filling  the  blanks  in  such  sentences  as:     The.  .  .  .  (ow)    ran    after 

lone (sh)  ran  to  the ....  (ar)  but  fell  over  the .  .  .  .  (ai)  in  the ....  (ar). 

The  cow  ran  away. 
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2.  Arranging  words  in  columns  under  the  headings  ai,  ar,  ow,  etc., 
tail,  tar,  plow,  sail,  far,  cow,  rail,  car,  now.      . 

3.  Stories  may  be  built  up  with  separate  letters  written  on  pieces  of 
cardboard  of  pleasing  colours.  At  this  the  children  may  work  quietly 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  leaving  spaces  for  sounds  not  in  their  collection. 
When  the  clock  has  reached  the  appointed  time,  they  quietly  visit  the 
shelf  and  secure  the  sounds  they  need. 

4.  Pegs,  plasticine,  blackboard  work,  drawing,  stick-laying,  paper 
cutting  and  plasticine  modelling  may  be  used  to  impress  instruction  given 
in  class. 

For  Grades  H  and  HI: 

1.  Breaking  up  words  like  "  transportation". 

2.  Sandboard  work. 

3.  The  study  of  stereoscopic  views. 

4.  Silhouette  work  from  Other  Homes. 

5.  Finding  on  the  map  or  globe  the  countries  mentioned  in  Other 
Products;  then  reproducing  in  colour  the  products,  indicating  their 
growth,  use,  etc. 

6.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  monitor,  children  may  play  store  at  the 
blackboard  and  learn  to  make  change  correctly. 

In  many  of  our  Western  rural  schools  it  happens  that  children  cannot 
leave  the  building  promptly  at  closing  time,  but  must  await  the  arrival 
of  the  family  "rig".  It  has  often  been  found  possible  to  utilize  their 
services,  according  to  their  ages,  in  various  useful  ways  during  this 
interval.  Some  will  repair  screens  on  windows  and  replace  shingles  on 
the  roof.  Others  will  make  a  sand-board,  a  case  for  minerals,  or  "press- 
ing" boards.  Models  for  use  in  teaching  agriculture  may  also  be  made 
such  as  a  road-drag  and  a  "sliding-board".  The  making  of  hand  bags, 
hammock  portieres,  and  mats,  also  furnishes  profitable  occupation. 


At  a  school  one  day  a  teacher  having  asked  most  of  his  pupils  the  difference  between 
an  island  and  a  peninsula  without  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  came  to  the  last  boy. 

"I  can  explain  it,  sir,"  said  the  bright  youth.  "First  get  two  glasses.  Fill  one 
with  water  and  the  other  with  milk.  Then  catch  a  fly  and  place  it  in  the  glass  of  water. 
That  fly  is  an  island,  because  he  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  Now  place  the  fly 
in  the  glass  of  milk  and  it  will  be  a  peninsula  because  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water." 

The  boy  went  to  the  top  of  the  class. 


"  Eddication  nowadays  don't  amount  to  shucks! "  exclaimed  the  old  resident  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"Thar's  young  Bill  Smithers  took  an  engineerin'  course  in  a  correspondence  school, 
and  then  put  up  a  sign  on  his  carriage-house  and  hadn't  no  more  sense  than  to  spell 
'carriage,'  'g-a-r-a-g-e'!" 
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DISSECTING  SETS 

AT  REDUCED   PRICES 


Students'  Dissecting  Instruments  in  Lined  Case  containing  Five 
Instruments,-  Forceps,  Scissors,  Scalpel,  Straight  Needle  and 
Bent  Needle  with  Bone  Handles. 

War   conditions  as  regards  steel,   bone  handles,   etc.,   now 
prevent  such  a  good  set  being  produced  to  sell  under  $2.00 


SPECIAL  PRICE-Single  Set      -         - 
for  present  stoc^         Ten  Sets  or  over  - 

Guaranteed  to  be  best  quality  throughout. 
Order  promptly  as  these  prices  for  present  stock  only 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 


postpaid  $1.50 
per  set  $1 .30 


613    YONGE    ST. 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


TEACHERS     Why    not    have    a 
Beautiful     Complexion 


Sunburn  and  freckles  are  summer-time  disfig^urements  which 
should  be  treated  at  once  to  clear  up  the  complexion  for  the 
approaching  social  season.  Our  preparations  arc  proved  effective 
by  26  years'  successful  use  in  our  daily  practice  at  our  Uermato" 
logrical  Institute.  Our  preparations  also  remove  Pimples,  Bl.ick- 
hcads.  Undue  Redness,  Wrinkles,  Crow's  Feet,  Eczema,  and  al' 
non-infectious  skin  afflictions.  Write  and  explain  your  particular 
torm  o(  trouble. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Cinderella  Cream 


$1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

.50 


^end  for  Free  Sample  of  this  delightful  Cold  Cream. 

Our  preparations  are  sent  carriage  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
Canada,  on  receipt  of  price.  Consultation  FREE.  Write  for 
Booklet  "G.  " 


THE    HISCOTT    INSTITUTE,    Limited 

Fstnblislicd    181»2 

59H    COLLEGE    ST.,    TORONTO 
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Hints  for  the  Library 

The  Greek  House,  by  Bertha  Carr  Rider.  Cambridge  University  Press.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons,  Toronto.  Price  10s.  Qd.  The  student  of  ancient  architecture  will  find  in  this 
work  an  exhaustive  compilation  of  the  important  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
house  from  the  Neolethic  period  to  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  chapter  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Cretan  palaces  at  Knossos  and  Phaestos  is  especially  interesting. 
It  presents  in  compact  form  the  latest  results  obtained  in  the  excavations  on  those 
sites.  The  plans  of  the  palaces  illustrating  the  text  are  particularly  good.  Even  more 
interesting  for  the  classical  student  is  the  section  which  deals  with  the  Homeric  palace. 
The  evidence  from  Homer  is  given  fully  and  is  well  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Crete  and  Mycenae.  d.  E.  H. 

The  Young  Folks'  Book  of  Ideals,  by  William  Byron  Forbush.  580  pages.  Price 
$2.QQ.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shcphard  Co.,  Boston.  Mr.  Forbush  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
book  that  his  purpose  in  writing  is  to  deal  with  worth-while  things.  He  manifests  good 
judgment  in  choosing  very  practicable  ideals.  "  I  will  tell  very  few  stories  about  million- 
aires or  statesmen  or  people  long  dead  whom  it  is  hard  to  imitate  ".  Mr.  Forbush  writes 
in  a  delightful,  conversational  style;  he  does  not  talk  "down"  to  young  people;  he  does 
not  piously  moralize;  he  does  accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  do.  "  I  will  write  as  if  the 
one  I  were  talking  to  would  run  away  if  I  did  not  hold  his  attention".  The  chapters 
are  intensely  interesting,  sometimes  in  their  wholesome  humour,  sometimes  in  their 
earnest  seriousness,  but  always  in  their  freshness  and  practical  helpfulness.  The  book 
is  a  library  in  itself.  There  are  seventy-six  chapters,  any  one  of  which  is  a  "book  in 
itself".  There  are  some  good  chapters  on  "The  Sturdy  Body",  some  pointed  and 
stimulating  talks  about  "The  Alert  Mind",  some  cheerful  and  sunshiny  words  on 
"Good  Fellowship"  and  some  refreshing  and  wholesomely  wise  guidance  for  "The 
Awakened  Self".  The  book  is  very  attractively  printed.  It  would  be  a  splendid  book 
to  have  in  the  libraries  of  all  High  Schools.  H.  B.  K. 

Essentials  in  Modern  European  History,  by  Knowlton  and  Howe.  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  This  text-book  is  intended  to 
give  High  School  students  a  knowledge  of  the  salient  facts  in  European  history  from 
1700  to  the  present  day.  The  material  is  well-chosen  and  worked  up  in  an  interesting 
fashion.  The  large  number  of  maps  and  plans  will  prove  a  great  aid  to  the  student. 
The  feature  of  the  book  is  the  great  relative  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  history  of 
our  own  times.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  such  topics  as  the  Russian  struggle  for  demo- 
cratic government,  the  development  and  importance  of  the  Balkans  and  the  like 
treated  so  adequately.    On  the  whole,  the  book  could  scarcely  be  improved.       d.  e.  h. 

The  Rudiments  of  Criticism,  by  E.  A.  Greening  Lamborn,  Headmaster  of  the  East 
Oxford  School.  191  pages.  Price  75  cents.  Oxford  LTniversity  Press,  London,  New 
York,  and  Toronto.  The  author  of  this  little  volume  had  long  been  looking  for  "a 
simply-written  introduction  to  the  study  of  poetry  such  as  might  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  students  to  show  them  what  to  look  for,  and  to  prevent  them  falling  at  the 
outset  into  the  fatal  error  of  reading  poetry  for  the  substance  and  not  for  the  form  of 
its  matter".  He  finally  set  down  for  the  use  of  his  staff  and  the  young  teachers  whose 
work  he  supervises  "some  record  of  the  methods  I  had  found  useful  in  my  lessons  and 
some  suggestions  and  conclusions  drawn  from  my  experience  as  a  teacher  and  a  student 
of  literature".  Fortunately  these  notes  are  now  published  for  the  guidance  of  a  still 
wider  circle  of  young  teachers  in  the  book  under  review.  It  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended. G.  M.  J. 

_  The  Children's  Library,  by  Sophy  H.  Powell.  460  pages.  Price  ?1.75.  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  New  York.  The  author  aims  in  this  book  to  treat  the  question  of  children's 
reading  from  the  standpoint  of  the  progressive  educationist,  and  succeeds  admirably. 
She  discusses  the  place  of  books  in  education,  gives  a  brief  history  of  early  libraries  for 
children  in  the  United  States,  and  then  deals  in  succession  with  the  elementary  school 
library,  the  High  School  library,  and  the  public  library  in  its  relations  to  children's 
reading.  In  doing  so,  she  avoids  technical  library  questions,  and  discusses  rather 
what  schools  ought  to  teach,  what  children  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  read,  and 
what  the  school  library  and  the  public  library  can  do  to  further  the  best  interests  of 
education.  .So  broad  and  illuminating  are  the  discussions  in  this  book  that  even  those 
teachers  who  take  no  direct  interest  in  the  management  of  libraries  will  find  very  much, 
to  mtcrest  them.    One  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  a  very  complete  bibliography. 

G.  M. 
[1301 
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ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

THE     MOST     TEACHABLE 

"I  have  just  received  a  publication  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  in  which  they  state  whenever  a 
trial  of  Gregg-  Shorthand  has  been  made  with  other 
systems,  the  results  have  invariably  been  greatly  in 
favour  o{  Gregg.  Our  experience  has  been  different. 
We  feel  that  we  gave  Gregg  Shorthand  a  fair  trial 
when  we  employed  a  Gregg  shorthand  teacher,  and 
asked  her  to  prove  to  us  by  results  that  Gregg  was  a 
better  system  than  the  Isaac  Pitman.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  after  teaching  Gregg  in 
the  same  school  as  Isaac  Pitman,  this  Gregg  teacher 
decided  to  teach  Isaac  Pitman  in  future." — D.  A. 
McLachlan,  Principal,  Central  Business  College, 
Stratford,    Ont. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "A  Refulalion"  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Corres- 
pondence Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC     PITMAN     &     SONS 

2   West   45th   Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  SI. .50;  "Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting"  60c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business  English,"  $1.00:  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education. 
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Draper's  Schoolhouse 
Windov^  Shade 

Operates   without  a   roller.       Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling — will    not    check   nor   crack 

Guaranteed  for  8  years. 
Let  us  send  you  sampUs  of  clotii    and     estimate 
on  your  new  or  old  buildings. 

Luther  0.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

8PICELAND,   INDIANA,   U.S.A. 
Dept.  G. 


WE 
AIM  HIGH 

Whether  in  engagement  rings  or 
other  jewelry,  our  aim  is  a  standard 
of  diamond  quality — always  a  little 
better,  and  very  often  a  whole  lot 
better,  than  is  offered  elsewhere  at 
the  same  money. 

Direct  buying  from  the  cutters,  and 
expert  knowledge  of  the  diamond, 
make  this  possible. 

RYRIE  BROS. 

Limited 

134-136-138   Yon§e  St. 
TORONTO 
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Recent  Educational  Books 

[The  books  listed  here  have  been  received  from  the  pubHshers  since  the  previous 
issue.] 

A  Calendar  of  Leading  Experiments,  by  Wm.  S.  FrankUn  and  Barry  MacNutt. 
Messrs.  FrankHn,  MacNutt  &  Charles,  South  Bethelem,  U.S.A.  210  pages.  Price 
$2.50. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Jungle,  by  Prince  Sarath  Ghosh,  208  pages.  Messrs.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  is  a  book  the  children  will  enjoy.  It  is  interesting, 
well  written,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Victor  Hugo  and  his  Poetry,  by  William  Henry  Hudson.  176  pages.  Price  Is.  Qd- 
net.     Messrs.  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Cicero  Pro  Milone,  edited  by  C.  E.  Lawrence,  M.A.,  54  pages.  Messrs.  G.  Bell 
&  Sons,   London,   England. 

Livy's  Veii  and  the  Etruscan  Confederacy,  edited  by  G.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  72  pages. 
Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  England. 

Nouveaux  Recits  Heroiques,  by  M.  Chas.  Guyon  and  L' Aspirant  Georges  Thomas- 
117  pages.     Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  England. 

Fahulae  Antiquae,  by  A.  M.  Croft,  B.A.  100  pages.  Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
London,  England. 

Easiest  French  Reader,  by  Marc  Ceppi,  103  pages.  Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London 
England. 

Mechanical  Drawing  Problems,  by  Bergand  Kroquist.  223  pages.  Price  $1.00, 
The  Manual  Arts  Press.  Adapted  for  High  School  students  beginning  mechanical 
drawing,  it  covers  two  years'  work  in  a  single  volume.  It  is  direct,  concise,  and  prac- 
tical. 

Translation  from  French,  by  Ritchie  and  Moore.  258  pages.-  The  Cambridge 
University  Press,  London,  England.     Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

The  Royal  Navy,_  iSi^-iQis,  by  The  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven.  48  pages.  The 
Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  England.  This  book  is  tastefully  gotten  up  in 
every  respect  and  is  full  of  information  on  the  great  deeds  of  the  British  Navy. 


Notes  and  News 

[There  are  some  little  courtesies  that  help  to  make  life  brighter,  that  obviate 
annoyance  and  loss  to  subscriber  and  to  publisher,  that  indicate  alertness,  carefulness 
and  thoroughness,  and  that  assist  us  all  to  "keep  sweet".  Among  these  business 
courtesies  are:  keeping  the  publisher  informed  of  the  subscriber's  exact  and  up-to-date 
address,  giving  old  as  well  as  new  address  when  changing,  and  indicating  in  some  way 
whether  a  letter  comes  from  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.] 

New  appointments  to  the  Normal  Schools  are:  A.  J.  IMadill,  B.A., 
of  Fort  William  Collegiate  Institute  to  Peterborough;  Thomas  Clarke, 
B.A.  of  Elgin  St.  School,  Ottawa,  to  London;  Adrian  Macdonald,  M.A., 
of  Toronto  Technical  School,. to  Peterborough. 

Some  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto,  are  teaching  this  year  as  follows:  C.  W.  Learoyd,  B.A.  in 
Toronto   Technical   School;   Jos.    B.    Briggs   in    Essex    Public    School, 

Continued  on  page  136 
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Teachers  Say  that  the  best  books  for 
all  written  exercises — the  most  efficient — the 
most  thoroughly  satisfactory,  after  nearh'  fifteen 
years    critical    use,    are 

CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF 
NOTE    BOOKS 

"The  Books   for   Better   Work" 

Try  them  in  your  school  this  year,  and  you 
will  not  revert  to  the  old-fashioned,  untid}-, 
and    unsatisfactory    "Scribblers." 

Teachers  Say,  that  they  are  economical, 
labor-saving-,  stimulate  interest,  give  better 
work,  uniformity,  system,  neatness,  make  super- 
vision easy,  etc.,  etc. 

No  Advance  in  Prices. 

Equip  your  classes  for   "Better  Work." 

Teachers  ]  '^^-^  The  Department  of  Education  has 
Note  |S^      authorized    the    use   of  Chapman's 

Loose  Leaf  Books  in  Ontario 
High  Schools  for  another  year. 
Try  them. 

Our  Leaders — Science   Note   Book — -Composition    Book 
Geography  Note  Book  (for  Map-Drawing) 
Perpetual    Exercise    Book 
"Century"     Flat    Opening     Ring     Note 
Book — several  sizes. 

The    Chas,    Chapman    Co. 

LONDON,  CANADA 
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Toronto;  E.  P.  Garbutt  in  Western  Avenue  Public  School,  Toronto; 
Miss  Jennie  F.  TurnbuU  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Mildmay ;  Miss  Delia  McFadden 
at  Vineland;  Miss  Rose  Lynch  in  Ottawa  Normal  Model  School;  Miss 
Alice  C.  MacDougall  in  Toronto;  Miss  Flora  L  Hess.,  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Centralia. 

During  the  summer  the  following  changes,  among  others,  took  place: 
Gordon  P.  Pook,  M.A.  from  Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary,  to  Dauphin 
Collegiate  Institute;  Chas.  G.  Dunlop  from  Midland  High  School  to 
Pembroke  High  School;  Norma  H.  A.  Johnston  to  Copper  Cliff  Public 
School;  Miss  Frances  E.  Evans  from  Hagersville  to  Nanticoke;  Miss 
Mamie  Bayne  to  the  principalship  of  Wardsville  Public  School;  Miss 
Mary  A.  Miller  to  R.R.  No.  2,  Woodlawn;  Miss  Norma  Chisholm  to 
Baring,  Sask. ;  Jas.  B.  Glover  to  the  principalship  of  Elnora  Consolidated 
School;  Miss  Marjorie  L.  Dunlop  from  Harrow  to  Orwell;  Miss  C.  A. 
Beamish  to  Smooth  Rock  Falls;  J.  H.  Snyder  to  be  Principal  at  Emerson, 
Man.;  Philip  J.  Collins  to  Nobleford,  Alberta;  Miss  Emily  W.  Schoultz 
to  be  Principal  of  Bartonville  Public  School ;  Miss  Anastasia  Lynch  from 
Rainy  River  to  Englehart;  Miss  Eva  M.  Somerville  to  be  art  specialist 
in  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  Institute;  S.  G.  Gilliland  has  enlisted  for 
overseas  service;  Miss  Sadie  Queenan  from  R.R.  5,  Mitchell  to  R.R.  1, 
Annan. 


The  latest  movement  in  the  teaching  profession  is  the  formation  of 
an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  "Federation  of  Women  Teachers' 
Associations  of  Ontario".  The  Federation,  formed  at  the  O.E.A.  last 
Easter,  aims  to  promote  the  professional  and  financial  status  of  women 
teachers,  also  to  develop  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation 
among  its  members.  Local  associations  of  women  teachers,  afhliated 
with  the  central  Federation,  are  to  be  formed  in  every  town  and  city, 
and  organizations  of  rural  teachers  in  every  inspectorate.  Although 
only  in  its  initial  stage,  the  organization  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  plan  of  organization  will  be  presented  to  the  teachers  at  the 
Institute  meetings  in  October,  and  doubtless  the  women  teachers  will 
see  the  great  possibilities  of  the  scheme,  and  give  it  their  hearty  support. 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  are:  President,  Miss  E.  Johnson, 
London;  Vice-President,  Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot,  Toronto;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  Bertha  Adkins,  St.  Thomas.  Representatives  to 
Executive  Committee:  Miss  L.  Dent,  Toronto;  Miss  H.  V.  Booker, 
Hamilton;  Miss  A.  Mounteer,  Chatham;  Miss  Rayfield,  Gait;  Miss 
Collins,  North  Bay;  Miss  Gosnell,  Port  Arthur;  Miss  Kingston,  Prescott; 
Miss  Noonan,  Ottawa. 
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LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 
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Students, — Every  Science 


CAMBOSCO    CATALOGS 
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Slides 
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TERMS: — Special    Discounts    to    Canada 
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Miss  Louise  A.  Appelbe,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Harriston  High  School, 
has  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto,  as 
assistant  to  John  S.  Irwin,  Manager  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
that  publishing  house. 

News  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  is  as  follows: 
Miss  Sadie  Ward  is  at  R.R.  4,  Chesley ;  Miss  Lela  G.  Nelson  at  Tiverton; 
Arthur  W.  Ney  at  R.R.  3,  Listowel;  Miss  Rae  J.  Stothers  in  Dungannon 
Public  School;  Miss  Agnes  Hume  at  R.R.  2,  Ayton;  Miss  Edith  Wahl  at 
R.R.  1,  St.  Agatha;  N.  J.  Litwiller  in  Petersburg  Public  School;  Miss 
Grace  Wenzel  in  Wellesley  Public  School ;  Miss  Eva  M.  Nash  in  Wellesley 
Public  School;  Miss  Edna  Harrison  at  R.R.  1,  Goderich;  Miss  Adeline 
Murray  at  R.R.  3,  Parkhill;  Miss  Bessie  Fuller  at  R.R.  3,  Forest;  Miss 
Irene  Evans  at  R.R.  5,  Chatsworth;  Miss  Helen  M.  Holmes  at  R.R.  1, 
Sebringville;  Miss  Nellie  Patterson  at  R.R.  3,  Palmerston;  Miss  Lavina 
Smith  at  R.R.  2,  Granton;  Miss  Alma  F.  Pinkney  at  R.R.  1,  Port  Elgin; 
Miss  Pearl  E.  Patterson  at  R.R.  2,  Kincardine;  Miss  Helen  Rodaway  at 
R.R.  3,  Stayner;  Miss  Hilda  G.  Dufton  at  R.R.  4,  Ilderton;  Miss  Edith 
H.  Johnson  at  R.R.  4,  Wiarton;  Miss  Sadie  Armstrong  at  R.R.  3, 
Auburn;  Miss  Anna  McDonald  at  Zurich. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  North  Bay  Normal  School  the  news  received  is 
as  follows:  Miss  Gladys  Workman  is  at  Pembroke;  Miss  Annie  L.  Mac- 
Laren  at  Lancaster;  Miss  Mildred  McHaney  at  Latchford;  Miss  Lucy 
Beley  at  Rutherglen;  Miss  Vivian  McLean  at  Manitowaning;  Ralph 
Forman  at  R.R.  1,  Callander;  Miss  Annie  McNamara  at  Elzevir;  Miss 
Doris  Armstrong  at  Sturgeon  Falls;  Miss  S.  A.  Perry  in  Fort  Frances 
Public  School;  Miss  Ella  M.  Harrison  in  Cochrane  Public  School;  Miss 
Marjory  Clarke  at  Rankin;  Miss  Muriel  Godin  at  Wilno;  Miss  Laura  M. 
Guest  at  R.R.  1,  Bruce  Mines;  Miss  Gertrude  Weishar  in  St.  Joseph's 
School,  Port  Arthur;  Miss  Yvonne  Laffoley  in  St.  Peter's  School,  Fort 
William;  Miss  Georgia  M.  Burse  at  Foleyet;  Miss  Jessie  McRae  in 
Huntsville;  Miss  Eunice  Luckey  at  Hugel;  Miss  Edna  Aitchison  at 
Hanbury;  Miss  Lulu  McKay  at  Cobden;  Miss  Lila  Lavelle  at  Udney; 
Miss  Ethel  E.  Luckens  at  Feronia;  Miss  Esther  Kron  at  Norman;  Miss 
E.  K.  Ballard  at  Hawkesville;  Miss  Edna  Curboys  in  Haileybury  Public 
School;  Miss  Mary  Gray  in  Thessalon  Public  School;  Miss  Mary  Baland 
at  Whitney;  Miss  Josie  Currier  at  Kearney;  Miss  Pearl  M.  Anderson  at 
Charlton;  Miss  Catherine  Buchanan  at  Earlton;  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Floyd 
in  Cobalt  Public  School ;  Miss  Eva  Christilaw  in  Thessalon  Public  School ; 
Miss  Tena  M.  Christilaw  in  Blind  River  Public  School;  Miss  Margaret 
T.  Wright  in  Thessalon  Public  School;  Miss  Beryle  Monteith  in 
Powassan  Public  School ;  Miss  Marjorie  MacKay  in  Nesterville  Public 
School. 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporuted  1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  ReservB  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $100,000,000 

Sixteen  Branches  in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts  Invited 


Bloor  and  Spadina  Branch. 


L.  B.  C.  McMann,  Manager. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  Province  of  Alberta. 

Teachers  who  contemplate  seeking-  positions  in  Alberta  are  advised  and  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  with  respect  to 
recognition  of  standing,  and  also  to  vacancies. 

The  Department  has  organized  a  branch  which  gives  exclusive  attention  to  cor- 
respondence with  teachers  desiring  positions  and  school  boards  requiring  the 
services  of  teachers.  By  this  means  teachers  who  have  had  their  standing  re- 
cognized by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  will  be  advised,  free  of  charge, 
regarding  available  positions. 

Address  all  communications  to 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


#len  iHator, 

651,  SPADINA    AVE.,  TORONTO. 

Ke-opens  September    12th. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Principal  -  Miss  J.  J.  STl'ART 

(successor  to  miss  veals) 
classical  tripos.  cambridge  university,  england, 
large.  well-ventilated  house.  pleasantly  situated, 
highly  qualified  staff  of  canadian  and  european  teachers, 
the  curriculum  shows  close  touch  with  modern  thought 
and  education.  preparation  for  matriculation  exam- 
inations.  special  attention  given  to  individual  needs. 
outdoor  games. 

PROSPECTUS   FROM    MISS    STUART 


'Please  ; 


tlie  five   remaining'  books  ot 


the  French  course.  1  have  your  'First  Step  in 
French,'  and.  as  tar  as  I  can  judjfc  by  this  book, 
your  course  is  an  e.\cellcnt  one,  and  surely  b.iscd 
on  the  true  principles  ot  language  study.  As  a 
teacher  wilb  some  years'  experience,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  your  method." 

\V.  I.  n.,  Fmikrkv,  B.C. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 


L'ACADEMIB    DE 

OTTA>»  A 


BRISAT 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  Schooi  for  Girls 

"Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

-*-  sity.  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing drawing,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sisier-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  Jolin  tlie  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 
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Miss  R.  M.  Barnes  of  Atherley,  Ont.,  and  Misses  Erma  Monteith  and 
Dorothea  McBurney  of  last  year's  class  in  the  North  Bay  Normal  School 
are  assistant  teachers  in  the  Iroquois  Falls  Public  School. 

Miss  B.  Aylsworth  who  was  last  year  Principal  of  Riceville  Public 
School  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Metcalfe  Continuation 
School. 

A  new  High  School  has  been  established  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont., 
Bruce  E.  Leckie,  B.A.,  who  has  been  Principal  of  the  Continuation 
School  there  is  now  Principal  of  the  new  High  School. 

Geo.  E.  Pentland,  M.A.,  who  since  his  return  from  overseas  has  been 
Principal  of  the  Beamsville  High  School  has  recently  resigned  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  Vankleek  Hill  Collegiate  Institute. . 

Miss  Consuelo  Morrow,  B.A.,  of  last  year's  class  at  Queen's  Faculty 
of  Education  is  teaching  mathematics  in  Williamstown  High  School. 

Kenneth  Waddell,  B.A.,  science  master  in  Williamstown  High  School, 
has  enlisted  for  service  overseas  with  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Miss  Anna  Breault  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Peterboro'  Normal  is 
teaching  at  Lens. 

Alberta 

J.  F.  Boyce,  B.A.,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Red  Deer 
Inspectorate,  and  more  recently  District  Vocational  Ofihcer  for  Alberta, 
has  been  appointed  Registrar  to  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton. 

M.  J.  McVicar,  B.A.,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Art,  Calgary,  has  taken  a  position  in  the  Crescent  Heights 
Collegiate  Institute,  Calgary,  as  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing. 

A  third  High  School,  to  be  known  as  the  King  Edward  High  School, 
was  organized  in  Calgary  at  the  beginning  of  this  term.  T.  E.  A. 
Stanley,  B.A.,  who  has  been  at  the  Sunalta  Branch  for  several  years,  is 
the  principal .  Associated  with  him  on  the  staff  are  the  following  teachers : 
Miss  E.  M.  McNab;  Miss  E.  M.  Shepherd,  Fort  William,  Ont.;  Miss 
Hazel  E.  Reid,  Harriston,  Ont.;  J.  M.  Scott,  High  River,  Alberta. 

F.  A.  Marlin,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Perth  Collegiate  Institute,  Ontario, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  science  teacher  at  the  Crescent 
Heights  Collegiate  Institute,  Calgary. 

The  Alberta  Normal  Schools  opened  for  the  fall  term  on  September 
20th  with  one  of  the  largest  enrolments  in  their  history.  There  are  more 
than  250  students  in  attendance  at  the  two  institutions. 

R.  L.  Harvey,  formerly  vice-principal  of  the  Ramsey  School,  Calgary, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the  Earl  Grey  School,  Calgary, 
to  succeed  W.  R.  Dyer,  who  has  enlisted. 

{Continued  on  page  142) 
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Ontaria  Department  of  Education. 

The  Minister  of  Education  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  some 
years  ago  the  Ontario  Teachers'  School  Manuals  were  first  introduced,  Boards 
of  School  Trustees  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each,  bound  in  paper,  free  of 
charge,  to  be  placed  in  the  School  Library.  For  the  same  purpose,  a  copy  of  the 
"Golden  Rule  Books'  Manual,"  was  supplied  free  in  September,  1915,  to  all 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Manual  entitled  "Topics  and  Sub-Topics,"  has  also  been 
supplied  free  to  schools  where  there  are  Fifth  Forms. 

In  future,  however,  the  Manuals  must  be  purchased  by  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  others  as  follows: — 

(1)  Paper  bound  copies  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals,  free  of 
postage,  from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Teaching  English  to  French-speaking  pupils 15c.  Net. 

Manual  Training 25c. 

Sewing 20c. 

Topics  and  Sub-Topics 10c. 

English  Composition  (High  Schools) 15c. 

(2)  The  editions  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals,  bound  in  cloth, 
from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the  publishers.  Retail  Postage. 

Primary  Reading,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 13c.  5c. 

Notes  on  Ontario  Readers,  II,  III,  and  IV,  Copp, 

Clark  Co.,  Toronto 26c.  lie. 

History,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 14c.  5c. 

Composition    and     Spelling,     Copp,     Clark     Co., 

Toronto 21c.  9c. 

Arithmetic,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 20c.  9c. 

Household  Management,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  19c.  7c. 
The   Golden    Rule    Book    (Public   Schools   only), 

Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 19c.  8c. 

Literature,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 15c.  6c. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Science,  Copp,  Clark 

Co. ,  Toronto 33c.  7c. 

Grammar,  William  Briggs,  Toronto ; 14c.  6c. 

Geography,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 16c.  7c. 

Nature  Study,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 19c.  8c. 

Art,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 40c.  ISc. 

Writing,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 19c.  5c. 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  William 

Briggs,  Toronto 29c.  7c. 

Household  Science  for  Rural  Schools  (Ready  in  September). 
The  following  Ontario  Normal  School  Manuals,  bound  in  cloth,  may  be  pur- 
chased from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the  publishers.  R  «■  'l  P     t 

Science  of  Education,  William  Briggs,  Toronto. ..  .       32c.  9c. 

History  of  Education,  William  Briggs,  Toronto.  .  .       29c.  7c. 

School  Management,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 30c.  8c. 

Manners,    McClelland,    Goodchild    and    Stewart, 

Toronto 25c.  4c. 

A  discount  of  20%  oflF  the  prices  of  the  Normal  School  Manuals  and  the 
Manuals  listed  under  (2)  above  is  allowed  when  the  books  are  purchased  from 
the  publishers,  express  or  postage  charges  being  extra. 

A  copy  of  "The  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Public  Schools"  was  pre- 
sented to  each  School  Library  by  the  Executive  Council,  Strathcona  Trust. 
If  any  school  has  not  yet  received  a  copy,  application  should  be  made  to  "The 
Secretary,  Executive  Council,  Strathcona  Trust,  Ottawa,"  and  not  to  this 
Department.  The  Syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  others  from  the  publishers. 
The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  25c. 

Toronto,  May  1st,  19  IS. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Houston  of  Vancouver  has  been  selected  as  teacher 
and  organizer  of  classes  for  sub-normal  children  in  the  city  of  Calgary. 
She  assumed  her  ncAV  duties  on  September  3rd. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1919  the  training  course  for  both 
First  and  Second  Class  teachers  in  Alberta  will  be  eight  months  instead 
of  four  months  as  heretofore. 

Manitoba 

The  efforts  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  to  size  up  thoroughly  the 
possibilities  and  requirements  for  a  commercial  education  for  merchants 
and  would-be  merchants  of  the  Province  are  meeting  with  good  results. 
J.  H.  Curie,  secretary  of  the  Manitoba  Board  of  Retail  Merchants' 
Association  of  Canada,  reports  that  W.  J.  Keyes,  the  representative  of 
the  University,  is  visiting  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  Province  in 
order  to  make  a  survey  of  the  possibilities.  Great  interest  is  being  dis- 
played in  the  programme.  All  merchants  called  upon  or  addressed  by 
Mr.  Keyes  are  convinced  as  to  the  value  of  business  courses.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Keyes  is  analyzing  business  conditions,  and  examining  the  taxation 
methods  and  licences  imposed  by  the  various  towns  and  municipalities, 
with  a  view  to  greater  uniformity.  In  this  way  the  University  hopes  to 
get  into  closer  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  Province. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Osborne  has  been  visiting  many  points  in  the  Province 
and  West  in  the  interests  of  the  "Canadian  National  Congress  on 
Education  in  Citizenship  through  the  Schools".  He  is  meeting  with 
a  really  wonderful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  business  men.  It  would 
appear  that  we  are  now  at  an  important  point  of  departure  in  Canadian 
education. 

Prof.  T.  Russell  Wilkins,  M.A.,  honour  graduate  of  McMaster,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Brandon  College. 


CHOOSING     A     SCHOOL? 

SARGENT'S    HANDBOOK    OF 

AMERICAN    PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

Including  the  United  States  and  Canada 

A    GUIDE    BOOK    FOR    PARENTS 

describes  critically  and  discriminatingly  Private  Schools  of  all  classifications.  In  addition  to 
the  readable  and  interesting  descriptions,  the  tables  facilitate  an  easy  comparison  of  relative 
Cost,  Size,  Special  Features,  etc.  The  Introductory  Chapters  will  prove  of  interest  to  all 
thoughtful  Parents  as  well  as  Teachers.  They  tell  of  recent  Educational  Developments  such 
as  "War  Time  Activities"  of  Schools,  "Education  in  Other  Warring  Countries,"  "Modern  and 
E.xperimental  Schools,"  "Recent  Educational  Literature."  A  Standard  Annual  of  Reference  of 
utmost  importance  to  all  interested  in  secondary  education. 

OUR    EDUCATIONAL    SERVICE    BUREAU 

will  be  glad  to  advise  and  write  you  intimately  about  any  School  or  class  of  Schools  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

4th  edition,    1918,   Round   Corners,   700  pages,   S2.50. 

Circidars  and  sainple  pages  on  request. 

Porter  E.  Sargent,  14  Beacon   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Education  in 
war  time. 


Vol.   VII.  TORONTO,   NOXEMHER,   I'JIS  No.   :i 


'  ^ Recti  cultus  peciora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

At  no  time  in  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion has  the  outlook  for  advance  in  educational 
reform  been  more  promising  than  now.  In  Eng- 
land, in  France,  in  Scotland,  the  importance  of  education  is  impressing 
itself  on  all  classes  of  people.  And  the  same  is  true  of  North  America. 
The  war  has  shattered  many  ancient  prejudices,  many  age-old  traditions, 
and  in  the  re-adjustment  that  is  under  way  education  is  coming  to  its 
own.  Are  the  teachers  of  Canada  preparing  themselves  to  be  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  new  educational  movements?  Of  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  highest  possible  standard  in  the  schools  during  the  war  the 
President  of  the  United  States  writes  in  a  letter  of  July  31st,  1918: 
"  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  imusual  burdens  imposed  upon 
our  people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other 
agencies  of  education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft 
law  will  permit,  there  should  be  no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  or  colleges  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance, affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our  national  welfare  and 
efficiency'  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  continues  there  will 
be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After  the  war 
there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average 
of  intelligence  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  I  would 
therefore  urge  that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their 
schools  of  all  grades  and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  wisely  as 
possible  to  the  new  conditions  to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have 
less  opportunity  for  education  because  of  the  war  and  that  the  nation 
may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through  the  right  education  of  all 
its  people". 

Cla«5sroom  When  the  term  opened  in  September  many  a 

Discinlinp  conscientious  teacher  began  work  with  the  resolu- 

tion to  display  less  temper  this  year  than  ever 
before,  to  use  punishments  less  frec|uently,  to  try  to  see  things  from  the 

[141] 
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children's  standpoint,  to  have  more  sympathy  and  more  patience  than  in 
the  past.  Now  that  half  the  term  has  gone,  a  retrospect  is  in  order.  How 
many  pupils  have  been  "  kept  in  "  during  these  two  months?  How  many 
have  been  punished  in  other  ways  ?  Were  all  these  punishments  necessary  ? 
Has  the  teacher's  attitude  been  one  of  antagonism  or  one  of  cheerfulness? 

How  illogical  is  the  traditional  "  keeping  in  " !  Children  are  expected 
to  like  their  work  in  school  and  yet  this  very  schoolwork  is  given  as  a 
punishment !  If  pupils  have  pleasant  and  profitable  work  to  do  during  the 
day,  if  the  room  is  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  if  sufficient  physical 
activity  is  interspersed  with  mental  tasks,  if  the  teacher  manages  to  be 
bright  and  happy,  there  should  not  be  any  occasion  for  "keeping  in". 

What  about  homework?  Has  this  been  kept  at  a  minimum  ?  Home- 
work may  have  its  value,  of  course,  in  some  grades  and  with  some 
children,  but  the  great  disadvantage  is  that  the  willing,  industrious  child 
does  all  that  is  assigned  in  a  most  thorough  manner  while  the  lazy,  care- 
less pupil  usually  finds  some  excuse  for  doing  no  work  at  all.  And  so  the 
homework  is  like  a  medicine  that  is  taken  by  those  who  are  well  and 
avoided  by  those  who  are  ill.  It  takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  say  "Work 
the  next  ten  problems  at  home  "  ;  but  it  takes  much  longer  to  perform  the 
task.  In  this,  as  in  other  school  activities,  the  tact  for  which  successful 
teachers  are,  or  should  be,  famous  has  an  opportunity  to  exercise  itself. 
But,  surely  no  Public  School  pupil  should,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  be  required  to  spend  more  than  one  hour  per  evening  in  home 
study!  Much  less  would  be  preferable.  The  method  of  dealing  with 
homework  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  schoolroom. 

M  ,  .      .  The  Ontario   Department  of  Education   has 

Amendments  to  ^,    .        ,     u ,      u     i   /  •      i     m     o^n     u-  u 

.,      P        ,     .  recently  issued  a  blue  book  (circular  JNo.  d4)  which 

supersedes  the  booklet  issued  last  year  on  the  same 
subject.  The  "Amendments  to  the  Regulations"  for  1918  contains  a 
number  of  changes  and  will  repay  careful  reading  by  the  teachers  con- 
cerned. These  amendments  are  "provided  for  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  teachers  and  boards  of  school  trustees  .  .  .  pending  the  revision 
of  the  regulations  which  is  proceeding  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister 
of  Education". 

The  prefatory  note  calls  attention  to  circular  27,  "The  War  and  the 
Schools"  and  to  circular  35,  "The  Course  in  History  for  the  Junior  High 
School  Entrance  Examination".  Of  these  two  circulars  the  outstanding 
features  were  discussed  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  September  issue  of  The 
School.  Any  teacher  who  failed  to  read  that  discussion  is  asked  to 
observe  particularly  the  italicised  note  on  page  4  of  circular  27. 

This  year's  amendments  further  define  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  principalship  of  a  High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute  by  adding  the 
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words  "  Grade  A  or  B  "  after  "  C'onliiiualion  Scliool  "  on  page  7 .  ( )n  i)age 
8  there  is  an  addition  which  states  that  "the  Principal  of  a  Continuation 
School  cannot  act  as  Principal  of  the  Public  or  Separate  School  also 
unless  he  holds  the  (lualifications  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  for  the 
latter  position".  There  are  two  changes  on  page  9;  llu'  two  years'  ex- 
perience necessary  to  obtain  a  permanent  High  Srliool  assistant's  certifi- 
cate can  no  longer  be  obtained  in  Grade  C  Continuation  School,  see  6  (2) ; 
and  a  qualification  has  been  inserted  regarding  the  requirement  for 
specialists'  certificates  in  j^hysical  culture  in  Collegiate  Institutes.  On 
page  12,  Regulation  25  (1)  states  that,  subject  to  certain  provisions,  the 
Principal  of  a  Public  or  Separate  School  must,  after  August  31st,  1920, 
hold  a  permanent  first  class  certificate.  The  words  "manual  training, 
art"  are  inserted  between  "physical  culture"  and  "vocal  music"  on  page 
14  and  the  word  "ordinary"  is  added  in  the  description  of  certificates. 

In  the  pages  devoted  to  Teachers'  Institutes  there  is  provision  made 
for  more  than  one  librarian  [page  15,  2  (1)];  it  is  required  that  a  copy  of 
the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  each  Institute  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Minister  within  two  wrecks  after  the  close  of  the  session  [page  17,  8  (1) 
(c)];  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  location  of  Institute  libraries;  and 
use  of  Institute  library  books  is  forbidden  to  non-members  [page  18,  11 
(1)  {b)  and  {c}].  Obviously,  these  regulations  are  intended  to  rectify 
abuses  that  have  been  observed  somewhere  during  the  past  year. 

Among  the  subjects  in  Group  II  of  the  Junior  Entrance  examination 
(page  20)  history  is  included  and  notice  is  given  of  the  preparation  of  a 
new  text-book.  On  page  25  changes  are  made  in  the  time  allowed  for 
complaints  on  the  part  of  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  Junior  Entrance 
examination  [6  (a)  and  (b)]  and  on  page  30,  [25  (1)  and  (2)],  similar 
changes  are  made  with  respect  to  appeals.  An  examiner  on  the  Entrance 
Board  is  not  to  be  allowed  hereafter  to  read  the  answer-papers  of  his  own 
pupils,  "or  of  pupils  prepared  in  the  school  in  which  he  was  engaged". 
[Page  27,  18  (1)]. 

In  the  selection  of  the  four  books  in  English  literature  to  be  read  at 
home  and  in  class  less  latitude  is  to  be  allowed.  The  Department  has 
issued  an  extensive  list  (circular  58)  and  from  (his  list  the  choice  must 
be  made.    [Page  31,  28  (4)  (a).] 

To  the  regulations  regarding  Night  High  Sciiools  there  is  an  additional 
provision  that  "candidates  who  hokl  Junior  High  School  Entrance  or 
higher  certificates  shall  also  be  entitled  to  admission  ".  [Page  33,  35  (3)]. 
On  page  34,  the  words  "High  School  "  are  added  before  "Entrance  Board" 
in  38  (1)  and  "Night  High  School"  before  the  same  words  in  38  (2). 

The  privilege  of  substituting  special  courses  in  English  literature  for 
the  Faculty  Entriince  Latin  course  is  extended  for  another  \ear.  jPage 
44,  10  (3).] 
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Part  n  of  this  interesting  book  begins  by  outlining  the  new  courses  in 
physics  for  Middle  and  Upper  School  examinations.  Vocal  music  is  next 
dealt  with,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  subject  is  now  optional  in  the 
Lower  School  course.  Strong  incentives  are  held  out  for  the  teaching  of 
vocal  music;  under  certain  conditions  the  teacher  of  it  receives  a 
special  grant  of  $100.00  per  annum,  and  the  board  receives  a  grant  of 
$30  towards  the  purchase  of  equipment.     (Pages  52  and  53). 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  manual  training  and 
household  science  in  rural  and  village  schools,  and  special  grants  to  the 
school  boards  and  to  the  teacher  are  arranged  for.  Those  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  the  "hot  lunch  problem"  will  be  glad  to  read  this: 
"When  a  school  taking  up  household  science  provides  at  least  one  hot  dish 
for  the  pupils  staying  to  lunch  from  November  1st  to  March  31st,  the  above 
grants  to  the  teacher  of  household  science  will  be  increased  "^  1 0 " .    ( Page  53) . 

On  pages  54  to  63,  inclusive,  the  work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
is  outlined  in  detail.  This  part  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  circular  No.  13 
issued  in  April,  1917. 

School  progress  clubs  are  referred  to  on  page  64,  and  the  remaining 
pages  of  Part  H  deal  with  "The  Industrial,  Technical,  and  Art  Schools 
and  Departments",  "The  Specialist's  and  the  Farm  Mechanics  Certifi- 
cate in  Agriculture",  and  "Professional  Courses  and  Examinations  for 
Inspectors  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools". 

Part  III  contains  "Notices  and  Amendments  of  August,  1918"  pro- 
viding for  the  substitution  of  Spanish  for  German  in  certain  courses; 
hereafter,  German  will  not  be  compulsory  for  a  specialist's  certificate. 
It  will  interest  teachers  of  Public  Schools  to  read  that  "easy  parsing"  is 
omitted  from  the  course  in  grammar  for  Fourth  Book  classes.  This  does 
not  mean  that  "difficult"  parsing  is  to  be  substituted  but  rather  that  no 
parsing  at  all  will  be  required  on  the  "Entrance"  examination! 

No  teacher  or  trustee  can  afford  to  lay  aside  this  booklet  to  be  read 
at  "some  other  time";  no  teacher  or  trustee  is  "  too  busy"  to  read  these 
amendments  within  a  week  after  the  circular  is  received.  Prompt  and 
careful  perusal  makes  for  better  work  and  obviates  misunderstandings. 

While  dealing  with  changes  in  regulations  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  order 
to  point  out  that  the  1918-19  calendars  of  the  Faculties  of  Education 
reduce  the  age  limit  for  applicants  to  "at  least  18  years  of  age  before 
October  1st,  1918  ".  Previously  it  was  required  that  prospective  teachers- 
in-training  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  before  being  granted  admission. 

New  Work  for  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  September  Humboldt  State 

Normal  Schools         Normal  School,  Areata,  began  an  active  and  ex- 
tensive supervision  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  rural  schools  in  northwestern  California.     Thirty  of  these  schools, 
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located  near  the  Normal  School,  have  been  divided  into  groups  of  three 
or  four  each  and,  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  a  Normal  School 
master  will  spend  one  day  of  each  week  with  his  group  of  schools.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year  he  will  devote  two  days  each  month  to  this 
supervision.  The  other  142  schools  will  be  visited  twice  during  the  year 
by  a  member  of  the  Normal  School  staff  who  has  been  detailed  for  this 
special  work.  For  six  weeks  in  the  summer,  courses  on  rural  education, 
and  such  other  kindred  work  as  field  experience  may  suggest,  will  be 
given  in  the  Normal  School. 

Some  of  the  purposes  of  this  rural  supervision  work  are:  to  give  service, 
more  service,  and  better  service  to  teachers,  schools,  trustees,  communi- 
ties, and  to  elementary  education ;  to  promote  co-operation  between  the 
ratepayers  and  the  schools;  to  educate  the  children  for  rural  life  rather 
than  away  from  it;  to  inspire  rural  teachers  with  enthusiasm  for  their 
work;  to  keep  away  from  the  thought  of  standardization;  to  supply  con- 
structive criticism,  advice,  suggestions,  and  assistance. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  feasibility  and  as  to  the  \alue  of  this 
experiment.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  rural  school  problem  is 
an  urgent  one  and  any  scheme  that  may  promise  a  solution  deserves  some 
consideration. 


New  Appointments  in  Alberta 

C.  SAXSOM,  B.A. 
Normal  School,  Calgary 

p       •      •   1  -^^  appointment  of  unusual  interest  in  educa- 

„  .  „  tional  circles  in  Alberta  is  that  of  G.  Fred  McNally, 

„   I,      1  M.A.,    formerly    Principal    of    Camrose    Normal 

Schools.  oil  1--  fO  •  r    r^      ,  ,         r 

School,  to  the  position  ot  Supervisor  of  Schools  for 
the  Pro\  iiKc.  This  position  is  a  new  one  in  Alberta,  one  which  will  bring 
the  holder  into  close  touch  with  all  phases  of  educational  work.  All  who 
know  Mr.  McNally  will  agree  that  no  person  better  qualified  than  he 
could  have  been  found  in  the  Province  to  fill  it. 

Mr.  McNally  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and 
came  to  Alberta  from  his  native  province  in  190G.  For  four  years  he  held 
a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Strathcona  High  School.  In  1910  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Department  of  Etlucation  as  Inspector  of  Schools  at 
Wetaskiwin  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  Calgar\-  inspectorate.  In 
1913  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Camrose  Normal  School  and  held 
this  position  until  his  recent  promotion  to  a  wider  field.     He  has  also 
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served  as  a  member  of  the  High  School  and  Matriculation  Examination 
Board  since  its  inception,  and  last  summer  was  in  charge  of  the  Summer 
School  for  Teachers  at  the  University.  Probably  no  one  else  in  Alberta 
has  succeeded  in  identifying  himself  more  closely  with  the  educational  life 
of  the  Province  than  has  Mr.  McNally.  He  is  recognized  as  an  enthusiast 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  an  authority  on  its  problems  and  present 
tendencies.    His  appointment  is  certain  to  be  a  very  popular  one. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Stickle. 


W.  A.  Stickle,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
McNally  as  Principal  of  Camrose  Normal  School, 
is  a  graduate  of  Queen's  University  and  received  all  his  early  training  in 
Ontario,  carrying  off  the  gold  medal  at  the  Ontario  Normal  College. 

After  two  years'  experience  in 
rural  schools  he  was  made  Princi- 
pal of  the  Model  School  at  Ren- 
frew and  later  served  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Port  Arthur. 

In  1910  Mr.  Stickle  came  to 
Calgary  as  Principal  of  Riverside 
School.  Three  years  later  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  as  Principal 
of  the  English  School  for  foreign- 
ers at  Vegreville.  Here  he  was 
eminently  successful  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1915  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Tofield  district. 
Last  year  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Camrose  Normal  School  and  took 
charge  of  the  departments  of 
mathematics  and  psychology. 


W.  A.  Stickle,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 


Mr.  Stickle  brings  to  his  new  position  qualities  of  sympathy,  perse- 
verance, and  tact,  which,  coupled  with  his  sound  scholarship  and  keen 
interest  in  problems  of  teacher-training,  render  his  success  assured. 


Few  people  are  prouder  of  a  self-made  man  than  the  self-made  man  himself,  and  his 
pride  frequently  leads  him  into  a  kind  of  patronizing  condescension  towards  those  things 
which  he  did  not  happen  to  have  time  for  when  he  was  making  himself.  A  writer  in  the 
Washington  Star  tells  of  one  who  fell  into  the  following  trap: 

At  the  graduation  of  his  nephew,  he  said  to  the  boy,  "Well,  Tommy,  what  did  they 
teach  you  there?" 

"Latin  and  Greek,"  the  boy  replied,  "and  French  and  algebra." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  his  uncle.    "And  what's  the  algebra  for  turnip?" 


Teachers'  Pensions  in  England 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SANDIFORD,  M.SC,  PH.D. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

BILFORl'2  the  war,  state  pension  schemes  in  FLn gland  were  Hmited  to 
certificated  elementar\-  teachers  and  teachers  in  unixersities. 
Secondary  and  normal  school  teachers,  uncertificated  elementary 
teachers,  and  special  teachers  of  all  kinds  were  unprovided  for.  Moreover, 
the  scheme  for  elementary  certificated  teachers  was  inadequate.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  annuity  which  was  paid  for  by  annual  contributions  of  a  fixed 
amount  by  each  teacher,  a  superannuation  allowance  and  a  disablement 
allowance.  Moneys  for  the  superannuation  and  the  disablement  allow- 
ances were  provided  annually  by  Parliament.  The  maximum  annuities 
obtainable  at  65  years  of  age  were  £35.450  for  men  and  £18.630  for  women. 
To  these  amoimts  must  be  added  £1  for  each  year  of  recorded  service, 
with  a  maximum  of  £40.  Thus  the  biggest  pension  that  a  teacher  retiring 
in  1918  could  claim  was  £54.450  for  a  man;  £37.630  for  a  woman. 

The  war  depleted  the  ranks  of  teachers  to  such  an  extent  that  drastic 
financial  reforms  had  to  be  made.  The  first  of  these  was  the  annual  ad- 
dition of  about  £20,000,000  to  the  budget,  which  ensured  that  each 
teacher's  salary  was  raised  by  20%.  As  the  new  Fisher  Act  will  demand 
the  services  of  at  least  30,000  additional  teachers,  the  profession  has  to  be 
made  still  more  attractive.  The  new  move  is  to  recast  the  pension 
schemes. 

Just  before  Parliament  adjourned  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a 
resolution  in  committee  approving  the  expenditure  of  certain  sums  of 
money  for  teachers'  superannuation  on  conditions  to  be  afterwards 
defined  in  a  bill.  The  proposed  conditions  are  laid  down  in  a  White 
Paper  written  by  Mr.  Fisher. 

In  the  statement  he  issues  Mr.  Fisher  proposes  to  leave  university 
teachers'  pensions  alone,  to  "scrap"  the  existing  elementary  teachers' 
pension  scheme,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  comprehensix'e  scheme  which 
will  include  all  state  teachers  outside  uni\ersities.  The  benefits  of  the 
new  scheme  wmH  be  calculated  on  principles  closely  resembling  those  in 
operation  for  civil  servants  under  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1909.  They 
will  consist  of  annuities,  together  with  lump  sums,  for  those  who  retire 
at  the  age  of  00  or  later  after  30  years  of  serxnce,  and  for  those  who  retire 
disabled  after  ten  years'  service;  and  of  gratuities  payable  on  the  death  of 
a  teacher  in  service  after  five  years  of  service.  No  dilTerence  will  be  made 
between  the  sexes  in  the  conditions  of  pension. 
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The  annuity  will  be  one-eightieth  of  the  average  salary  for  the  last 
five  years  of  service  for  every  completed  year  of  service,  and  the  lump 
sum  will  be  one-thirtieth  of  the  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years  for 
every  year  of  service. 

A  concrete  illustration  will  make  the  matter  plain.  A  teacher  who 
had  40  years'  service  and  whose  average  for  the  last  five  years  had  been 
£300  would  get  as  annuity  forty-eightieths,  or  one-half,  of  £300 — that  is 
£150.  He  would  also  receive  at  once  one-thirtieth  of  £300,  or  £10,  for  each 
of  his  40  years — that  is  a  lump  sum  of  £400.  And,  be  it  remembered,  the 
teacher  contributes  Nothing  at  all  from  his  salary  to  the  pension  scheme. 


The  Principal  of  a  school  near  Toronto  was  teaching  subtraction  of  fractions.  As  a 
special  incentive  to  interest,  and  also  as  a  special  treat,  he  had  brought  a  large  water- 
melon for  purposes  of  illustration.  At  the  proper  stage  in  the  lesson  he  proceeded  to 
cut  the  melon  into  twenty-four  equal  parts.  "Now",  said  he,  "if  I  give  away  these 
seventeen  twenty-fourths  of  the  melon,  how  much  shall  I  have  left?"  "The  end", 
promptly  answered  a  quiet  little  girl  who  had  been  watching  intently. 


The  Third  Class  were  having  a  Friday  morning  test  in  composition.  One  question 
was,  "Give  the  corresponding  gender-noun  of  the  following."  The  next  question  was, 
"Give  the  plural  forms  of  the  following".  Willie  got  slightly  twisted  and  handed  in  this 
interesting  piece  of  sexology:     Masculine;  piano.     Feminine;  organ. 


There  is  a  little  gem  in  the  Third  Golden  Rule  Book. 

"For  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store." 
Harry  stood  up  and  with  much  vim  declaimed: 

"For  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  men  set  up  a  sort  of  little  store." 


In  a  hygiene  lesson,  the  teacher  was  trying  to  illustrate  the  spoiling  of  food  by  refer- 
ence to  the  mould  on  canned  fruit.    "Now,  class,"  she  began,  "what  is  there  that  your 
mother  puts  down  cellar  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  she  brings  up  to  use?  "  "  Storm 
doors",  said  Harold,  helpfully. 


Mrs.  Hughes,  wife  of  the  Australian  Premier,  is  very  fond  of  children,  and  has  a 
fund  of  anecdotes  concerjiing  them. 

One  she  is  fond  of  telling  concerns  a  visit  she  paid  to  a  certain  elementary  school  in 
Melbourne,  shortly  before  starting  for  England. 

Among  the  questions  put  by  the  mistress  to  her  little  pupils  was  the  following: 

Supposing  we  had  boarded  a  ship  last  night,  and  steamed  a  hundred  miles  due 
southwest,  where  should  we  be  now?" — the  correct  answer  being,  of  cours?,  "Off  the 
coast  of  Tasmania". 

There  was  a  moment  of  breathless  silence,  and  then  a  tiny  girl  in  the  front  row,  who 
had  just  recently,  it  transpired,  returned  from  a  rather  rough  and  stormy  sea  trip,  piped 
out  shrilly: 

"In  the  cabin,  ma'am,  sick." — Toronto  Star  Weekly. 
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There  are  two  illustrations  again  this  month.  The  upper  one  shows  ^'inland  School, 
S.D.  No.  3089,  Dunblane,  Sask.;  the  lower  Thedford  Public  .School,  Ontario.  In  Finland 
School,  37  pupils  are  of  Finnish  descent;  two  are  of  British,  and  one  of  Canadian  parent- 
age. Mr.  William  Sharnian  is  the  teacher.  Mr.  N.  J.  Kearney  is  Principal  of  Thedford 
Public  School  and  his  daughter,  Miss  C.  M.  Kearney,  has  charge  of  the  junior  room. 

Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[Ihk  School  undcrlakos  to  answer  promptly,  jjy  letter,  ail  rea.sonabic  questions,  if 
correspondents  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not  met, 
answers  are  given  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.] 
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Correspondence 

On  page  64  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Regulations  (Ontario)  for  1918, 
the  objects  of  School  Progress  Clubs  are  outlined.  The  School  would 
like  to  have  letters  from  teachers  who  have  progress  clubs  in  their  schools, 
telling  how  these  clubs  were  organized,  what  they  have  accomplished, 
whether  the  progress  club  in  any  particular  school  has  been  a  success  or  a 
failure,  and  anything  else  of  interest.  These  letters,  or  extracts  from 
them,  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
ventured  on  the  experiment. 


Suggestions  for  Composition 

Mary  Myrtle  MacDonald 

1.  Give  the  pupils  a  list  of  pretty  words;  then  present  a  picture  to 
which  these  words  apply.  Have  them  describe  the  picture,  using  the 
given  words.  In  this  way  they  become  accustomed  to  using  these  words 
correctly. 

2.  Teachers  should  insist  on  their  pupils  saying  something  cheerful, 
appreciative,  or  expressive  of  good  will  in  all  the  letters  they  write  for 
composition  in  school.  In  some  cases  circumstances  might  be  imagined 
where  one  would  be  inclined  to  do  otherwise;  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of 
each  pupil  to  see  whether  he  can  be  courteous  under  the  circumstances. 

3.  Interest  in  compositions  is  often  greatly  increased  if  the  pupils  are 
asked  to  illustrate  their  story  with  a  sketch  or  a  picture. 


Reading  Games  and  Devices 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  vocabulary  of  a  child  increases  daily.  On  the  playground 
language  is  learned  with  much  more  avidity  than  in  the  classroom. 
The  explanation  is  simple.  Play  is  the  magic  power.  When 
interest  is  high  growth  comes.  High  interest  means  play-interest  with 
children.  It  makes  them  more  ready  to  receive.  If  this  play  activity, 
in  which  the  whole  child  is  engaged,  is  used  the  child  learns  much  more 
readily.  The  majority  of  children  are  reached  best  and  most  easily  by 
the  play  idea.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  how  a  thing  is 
presented.  When  it  can  be  put  in  play  form  and  the  work-purpose  can 
still  be  served,  it  is  like  oil  on  over-heated  machinery. 
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Nothing  can  tiike  tlie  place  of  good,  solid,  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  children.  Much  of  the  work  must  of  necessity  be  drill  and  routine. 
But  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  relie\e  the  monotony  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  play  idea  at  every  possible  point? 

Primary  work  means  drill  constantly,  Viut  varied  device  will  make  drill 
interesting  while  without  devices  it  is  inclined  to  become  tiresome  for  the 
class. 

Drill  must  always  be  conducted  enthusiastically  and  must  be  short. 
Variety  in  drills  will  keep  the  interest  and  accomplish  results.  "Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life"  for  little  tots  as  well  as  for  adults.  The  word-drill 
games  serve  a  two-fold  purpose;  that  of  getting  the  interest,  especially  of 
the  slow,  backward  children  whose  attention  is  so  hard  to  gain,  and  that 
of  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  regular  routine  work.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  word-drill  games  a  teacher  can  invent  once  she  begins.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  recognition  of  many  words  should  become  automatic. 
Word  drills  must  "go  on  forever".  In  order  to  accomplish  this  they 
must  be  reviewed  and  drilled  on  often.  The  play  factor  makes  them  less 
tiresome  and  yet  retains  their  educational  value.  Devices  are  necessary 
and  good  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the\'  are  only  devices  and  that  it  is 
as  easy  to  use  too  many  as  too  few. 

The  following  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful: 

1.  Words  on  charts  are  used  for  v^arious  drills.  A  child  may  read  the 
words  down,  up,  or  across.  One  child  may  point  to  any  of  the  words 
while  another  names  them.  % 

2  Flash  Cards:  Words  are  placed  on  tagboard  with  print  on  one  side 
and  script  on  the  other.  As  the  cards  are  held  by  the  teacher  the  word 
is  given  by  the  child. 

3.  Tree  Game:  Sketch  a  tree  on  the  board,  naming  the  branches.  A 
child  with  a  pointer  climbs  the  tree  by  naming  the  words. 

4.  The  Fish  Pond  is  attractive:  Sketch  a  pond  with  fish  in  it.  The 
child  names  the  fish  he  catches  as  he  points  or  he  may  take  out  the  fish 
by  erasing  the  words  he  names. 

5.  Mountain  Climbing  is  a  favourite.  Sketch  a  mountain  and  write  on 
the  sketch  the  words  to  be  used  for  drill.  A  pupil  is  gixen  a  pointer  and 
climbs  by  naming  the  words  as  he  ascends. 

6.  Expression  Game.  Write  or  print  sentences  on  cards.  Have  these 
cards  hidden  and  ha\e  the  children  seek  for  them.  When  found  have 
them  read  and  hidden  again.  The  lollowing  are  found  in  the  Primer:  Come, 
Tom!  Here,  Dane!  Here,  Rover!  Good-day,  Mrs.  Cow!  Hello,  old  doggie! 

7.  Sound  Game.  Print  and  mount  the  letters  on  paper.  Distribute  to 
the  children.  Ha\'e  one  child  sound  a  word;  the  children  holding  the 
sounds  contained  in  the  word  step  forward  and  the  others  pronounce 
the  word. 
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8.  Hide  and  Seek.  Around  the  room  have  printed  or  written  cards 
with  words  on  them.  After  they  are  collected  by  the  children  let  each 
name  his  words.    Count  the  correct  cards  to  determine  the  winner. 

9.  Ball  Game.  Form  a  circle  and  allow  the  leader  to  stand  in  the 
centre.  He  holds  a  large  ball.  The  other  children  have  cards  in  front  of 
them  on  the  floor.  The  leader  throws  his  ball  to  another  and  he  pro- 
nounces the  word  on  his  card  as  he  catches  the  ball.  If  correct,  he  be- 
comes leader. 

10.  "Is  It?"  Game.  A  child  stands  with  his  back  to  the  board  on 
which  is  a  list  of  words.  A  word  is  touched  and  then  the  child  says  "  Is  it 
run?"  The  class  answer  "No,  it  is  not  fMw".  "Isit  bone?"  "No,  it  is 
not  bone".     Continue  until  the  right  word  is  mentioned. 

11.  Phonic  Game.  Make  a  circle  with  a  phonogram  in  the  centre. 
Have  the  consonants  on  the  circumference.  If  at  is  in  the  centre  we  get 
bat,  cat,  fat,  hat,  etc.  Have  the  children  name  the  consonant  and  the 
phonogram.  Vary  by  having  a  tent,  a  square,  a  hexagon  instead  of  the 
circle  (see  page  111,  Primary  Reading  Manual). 

12.  Animal  Game.  Have  two  lists  of  words  on  the  board.  One  con- 
tains the  names  of  animals,  the  other  what  the  animals  can  do. 

Sheep  neigh, 

cows  bleat. 

Horses  moo. 

One  child  points  to  sheep  and  another  to  bleat. 

13.  Another  Animal  Game.  Have  the  names  of  animals  on  cards,  as 
dog,  cat,  goat.  The  children  are  standing  in  a  line.  The  first  child  says  to 
each  in  turn,  "I  am  a  sheep.  What  are  you?"  Those  addressed  answer 
in  turn,  "I  am  a  dog";  "I  am  a  pig";  "I  am  a  cat".  The  first  boy  takes 
his  place  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  the  next  boy  starts  at  the  top.  When 
all  the  class  have  asked,  the  first  boy  will  be  at  the  top  again. 

14.  Cats  and  Mice.  Children  (mice)  form  a  circle  and  one  child  (cat) 
stands  in  the  centre.  Give  each  mouse  a  card  with  a  word  on  it.  Let  the 
cat  catch  the  mice  by  naming  the  words  correctly. 

15.  Rainbow  Game.  Put  the  colours  on  the  board  with  coloured 
chalk  and  give  out  cards  with  the  names  of  the  colours  on  them.  Touch 
the  yellow  on  the  board  and  the  card  wuth  the  word  yellow  is  shown  by 
the  child  who  holds  it. 

16.  Exchange  Game.  The  teacher  calls  two  words  and  the  children 
whose  words  are  called  exchange  places  or  words. 

17.  Colour  Game.  After  a  colour  lesson  write  the  words  yelloiv,  bine, 
etc.,  on  the  board.  Cut  strips  of  paper  one  inch  wide.  Have  the  children 
colour  these  strips.  Paste  the  strips  to  form  a  chain,  having  the  links  in 
the  order  of  the  colours  on  the  board. 
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18.  Plionogram  Game.  Place  a  phonogram  as  ap  on  the  board  and 
ask  the  children  to  write  words  containing  ap. 

19.  Sidewalk.  Write  on  each  block  a  word  containing  the  phonogram 
ock. 

20.  Add  ed,  ing,  i,y,  s,  to  words,  as  in  call,  called,  calling,  calls.  Ask  the 
children  to  mark  the  change  made. 

21.  "I  Saw  "  Game.  Give  sight  words,  as  horse,  cow,  book,  baby.  Ask 
for  a  statement,  using  /  saio.  "  I  saw  a  horse",  etc.  Use  the  following  in 
the  same  way:  "I  gave",  "I  have",  "I  see",  "I  am".  Language  and 
sight  word  drill  are  correlated  in  lessons  like  these. 

22.  V^isiting.  Distribute  cards  on  which  are  written  well  known 
Mother  Goose  characters.  Mother  Goose  may  say  to  Boy  Blue,  "You 
may  visit  Henny  Penny",  and  he  immediately  shakes  hands  with  Henny 
Penny.  Or  to  Red  Riding  Hood  she  may  give  permission  to  visit  Mother 
Hubbard,  and  so  on.    The  children  love  to  play  this  game. 

23.  We're  Looking.  Sometimes  we  place  cards  on  the  ledge  and 
while  the  class  sing  one  steps  forward  and  finds  the  word.  To  the  tune  of 
"London  Bridge"  we  sing 

"We're  looking  for  a  buttercup, 
A  buttercup,  a  buttercup, 
We're  looking  for  a  buttercup, 

And  find  one  here." 

The  word   to  be  looked  for  is  buttercup.     Substitute  other  words  for 
buttercup,  as  cap,  horse,  house,  rabbit. 

24.  Spin  the  Top.  Each  child  is  given  the  name  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing things:  box,  spoon,  dish,  apple.  The  top  (or  a  tin  pan)  is  spun  and 
a  word  called.  The  child  having  the  ticket  with  the  word  on  it  tries  to 
catch  the  top.     If  he  catches  it  he  spins  it  for  the  next  word. 

25.  Picture  Store.  Have  pictures  arranged  around  the  room.  Write 
on  the  board  or  give  out  slips  of  paper  on  which  is  written,  "Get  a  box  on 
the  table",  "Get  a  cat  and  a  dog",  "Get  a  red  apple",  "Find  a  boat  on 
a  river".  Write  sentences  suitable  to  \-()ur  pictures.  The  picttire  is 
brought  to  the  teacher. 

26.  Story  Game.  Trace  a  dog,  a  rooster,  a  ral)bit,  a  cat,  an  elephant, 
on  paper.  Have  the  children  prick  holes  around  the  outline.  They  soon 
become  expert  at  this.  Write  on  the  card  sentences  as:  /  am  a  cat.  I  can 
run.  I  can  purr.  I  drink  milk.  As  soon  as  the  child  reads  the  sentences 
he  may  sew  the  card. 

27.  Touch  Game.  Give  part  oralK-  and  write  the  words  book,  dress, 
etc.  Have  the  children  perform  the  actions.  "Touch  >our  book". 
"Touch  your  desk".     "Touch  your  eyes". 

28.  Phrase  Game.  To  the  tune  of  "Farmer  in  the  Dell"  the  children 
sing  phrases  which  are  written  on  the  board,  "The  boy  is  on  the  box. 
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The  boy  is  on  the  box,  Heigho  oh!  for  Jericho,  The  boy  is  on  the  box". 
"The  boy  on  the  box"  is  the  only  part  written  on  the  board.  Other 
groups  of  words  may  be  substituted:  "  The  man  on  the  road,  The  girl  in 
the  cart.  The  candy  in  the  box.  The  book  by  the  pen  ".  If  children  read 
in  a  stilted  fashion  as  "The-boy-in-the  room",  the  singing  will  help  to 
cure  because  in  the  singing  the  rhythm  helps  the  grouping. 

29.  "The  Muffin  Man"  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  with  such 
phrases  as  the  little  boy,  the  red  hook,  the  white  cow,  the  funny  cat. 

Oh,  do  you  know  the  little  boy. 
The  little  boy,  the  little  boy, 
Oh,  do  you  know  the  little  boy, 
That  lives  in  Drury  Lane? 

The  little  hoy  is  written  on  the  board  and  substituted  for  "the  muffin 
man"  as  found  in  the  song.  Each  time  a  group  of  words  is  sung  it  is 
pointed  out  on  the  board. 

30.  Silhouettes.  Cut  and  mount  simple  silhouettes  illustrative  of  new 
words  learned.  Each  child  keeps  these  in  an  envelope  with  corresponding 
words  written  or  printed.  Kitty,  dog,  tree,  leaf,  hall,  etc.,  are  easily  cut. 
When  several  have  been  made  each  pupil  may  be  given  about  six  words 
to  match  each  picture. 

31.  Matching.  Have  a  list  of  words  on  the  board  showing  action,  or 
the  spectrum  colours,  or  flov/ers.  Have  the  children  match  with  words 
on  little  tickets. 

32.  Jack  Horner  Pie.    A  box  or  tin  dish  of  sawdust  makes  the  pie.   A 
number  of  little  tickets  with  words  on  them  are  put  in  for  plums.    The 
rhyme  "Little  Jack  Horner"  is  recited  and  each  child  takes  out  a  plum.* 
They  tell  the  name  of  the  plum. 

33.  Bag  Game.  The  children  put  their  hands  in  and  take  out  words. 
Any  mistakes  have  to  go  back  into  the  bag.  To  them  it  is  much  more 
interesting  than  saying  words  from  a  long  list  on  the  board. 

34.  Raindrops,  Snowflakes,  or  Sunbeams.  Throw  a  number  of  tickets 
up  in  the  air.  The  children  see  how  many  drops  they  catch  and  then  tell 
the  names  of  the  drops. 

35.  Staircase.  Sketch  a  staircase  with  a  kitten  on  the  top  step.  The 
little  girl  goes  up  stairs  for  her  kitty  and  says  the  words  on  each  step. 
Or  a  boy  runs  up  a  ladder  for  his  knife  by  saying  the  words  on  each 
rung. 

36.  Fish  in  a  pond,  sleighs  on  a  hill,  fruit  in  a  basket,  beads  on  a 
chain,  people  on  a  row  of  chairs,  are  variations  that  prove  interesting. 

37.  Merry-Go-Round.  A  circle  with  words  around  the  outside  makes 
the  merry-go-round.  Write  these  on  the  floor  or  put  cards  down.  When 
a  child  has  answered  all  around  he  becomes  the  driver  and  stands  in  the 
centre  until  another  is  successful. 
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38.  Journey.  Words  or  sentences  are  placed  around  the  room.  The 
children  go  on  a  trip,  it  a  child  misses  he  stays  at  the  station  until  he 
knows  the  word  and  the  rest  go  on  to  the  next  station. 

39.  Gathering  Vegetables.  Sketch  a  basket  and  turnips  with  words 
written  on  them.  The  child  puts  them  into  the  basket  by  saying  the 
words. 

40.  Bird  Game.  Distribute  cards  with  the  names  of  birds  on.  The 
children  stand  in  a  row,  leaving  two  outside.  These  two  are  the  keepers. 
One  keeper  says  to  the  other,  "I  wish  to  see  a  robin".  The  robin  runs 
lightly  to  his  seat.  If  he  is  caught  he  stays  over  at  one  side  until  all  are 
caught. 

41.  Walking  the  Wire  is  great  fun.  The  wire  is  drawn  between  two 
posts  and  words  are  written  on  it.  A  child  takes  the  pointer  and  tries 
to  walk  from  one  point  to  the  other  without  falling  ofif. 

42.  The  Little  Red  House  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  there  is  to  be  a 
party  there.  We  arc  admitted  to  the  party  if  we  know  all  the  words  as  we 
climb  up. 

43.  Boat  Game.  A  lake  in  which  are  many  boats  may  be  drawn  on 
the  board.  A  child  may  ride  in  any  boat  he  pleases  by  naming  the  word 
on  it. 

44.  Ask  them  to  pull  a  heavy  waggon  by  naming  all  the  words  in  it. 

45.  Bubbles.  Draw  a  pipe  and  bubbles,  print  a  word  in  each 
bubble,  and  see  which  can  blow  (name)  the  most  bubbles. 

46.  Postman.  A  happy  postman  comes  down  the  street,  his  hands 
and  bag  filled  with  letters  (words  or  sentences).  He  pauses  long  enojjgh 
to  leave  a  letter  which  is  eagerly  read. 

47.  Store.  We  like  to  play  store.  The  names  of  things  are  written 
on  cards  and  displayed.  The  child  takes  a  card  to  the  storekeeper  and 
names  it  when  he  is  shopping. 

48.  Phonic  Game.  Suppose  the  sounds  c,  t,  r,  h,  s,  p,  are  to  be  drilled 
upon.  Name  one  child  "c,"one  "/,"and  so  on.  As  you  point  to  the 
sounds  written  on  the  board  let  the  one  who  has  been  given  its  name  call 
it  out.     Point  quickly  and  point  to  the  slow  child's  sound  often. 

49.  Stones.  Name  the  stones  in  a  pile.  Let  the  children  pick  them 
up  without  dropping  by  naming  each  word. 

50.  Rubbing  Out.  Each  child  steps  to  the  board  and  rubs  out  a 
letter,  giving  the  sound  as  he  rubs. 

51.  Ball  Game.  Draw  a  large  circle  and  around  the  circumference 
draw  six  or  seven  small  circles.  In  each  little  circle  put  one  of  the  sounds 
to  be  drilled  on.  Take  a  wet  rubber  ball.  Let  a  child  aim  at  any  circle 
he  wishes.  As  soon  as  the  ball  touches  he  must  name  the  sound  enclosed 
in  the  circle.    Then  another  child  tosses  the  ball. 
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52.  Another  Ball  Game.  Hold  up  cards  on  which  the  letters  are 
printed.    As  each  sound  is  given  correctly  let  the  child  bounce  the  ball  once. 

53.  Tapping  Game.  Place  cards  on  the  chalk  tray.  A  child  takes  one, 
holds  it  high,  and  taps  another  child  who  must  immediately  name  the 
word  on  the  card.     If  he  can  do  so  he  chooses  a  card. 

54.  Charades.  You  wish  to  drill  on  such  words. as  fall,  run,  drink,  sit. 
These  are  written  on  the  board.  Two  children  go  into  the  cloak  room  and 
decide  on  one  of  the  words.  They  come  back  and  act  out  the  word.  The 
first  to  guess  correctly  points  out  the  word  on  the  board  and  has  the 
privilege  of  choosing  an  assistant  to  act  out  another  word. 

55.  Picture  Game.  On  one  side  of  the  board  draw  pictures  of  the 
words  to  be  drilled  on.  On  the  other  side  write  the  words  for  which  the 
pictures  stand.  Point  to  the  picture  and  let  one  point  to  the  word  corre- 
sponding to  the  picture  or  point  to  the  word  and  let  the  children  point  to 
the  picture. 

56.  Turning  Game.    Place  sounds  or  words  on  the  circumference  of  a 

circle  which  is  drawn  on  the  floor.    Put  a  little  circle  around  the  sound  or 

words.    Blindfold  a  child  and  recite  or  sing  this  verse: 

Turn  him  round,  turn  him  round. 
Do  not  let  him  see; 
To  the  circles  he  will  point, 
See  which  will  they  be. 

57.  Directions.  One  way  to  drill  on  sight  words  is  to  place  the  cards 
around  the  room  and  tell  some  one  to  go  to  the  store  to  buy  some  candy, 
to  pick  some  apples,  to  rock  the  baby,  to  catch  the  kitty.  The  child 
named  brings  the  words,  candy,  apples,  baby,  kitty.  Sometimes  let  the 
child  make  sentences  about  the  words  found. 

58.  Sometimes  sentences  written  on  slips  of  paper  are  taken  home  at 
noon.  They  are  brought  back  and  almost  always  the  child  knows  his 
sentence.  Such  sentences  as,  /  have  some  jam,  I  see  a  hat,  The  rat  runs, 
The  cat  is  fat,  are  used. 

59.  Farmer  or  Soldier.  Choose  a  leader  and  distribute  cards  having 
on  them  these  words:  farmer,  dog,  sheep,  cow.  The  leader  says,  "I  am  a 
farmer;  I  want  my  cow".  The  cow  comes  out  and  stands  by  him.  He 
calls  them  all  out  in  the  same  way.  The  last  one  called  becomes  the 
farmer.    With  the  Soldier  Game  use  gun,  cap,  soldier,  etc. 

60.  Toys.  Under  toys  write  their  names.  Mix  the  toys  and  have  the 
children  replace  the  words  under  the  right  toy. 

61.  The  Mystery  Man.  The  children  recite  or  sing  the  "Mystery 
Man".    The  words  of  the  song  are: 

The  Mystery  Man  has  come  to  town. 
Come  to  town,  come  to  town, 
And  he  is  wandering  up  and  down, 
All  up  and  down  the  streets. 
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Oh  what  has  the  Mystery  Man  for  you? 
Quick  put  your  hands  behind  you,  do. 
Look  now  and  tell  w^hat  he  brings  you, 
The  Mystery  Man  who  has  a  gift 
F^or  every  child  he  meets. 

The  Mystery  Man  drops  a  word  or  sentence  card  in  each  hand.      Each 

child  tells  the  word  (gift)  that  was  left  in  his  hand. 

There  is  a  joyous  self-activity  in  this  that  the  children  love. 

G2.  The  Merry  Way.     Recite  this  verse: 

I  always  come  to  school,  each  day, 
Along  the  road  called  "The  Merry  Way", 
And  the  things  I  hear  and  the  things  I  see, 
Would  make  the  leaves  of  a  Wonder  Tree. 

Draw  a  tree  trinik.  Write  the  things  seen  one  day  and  the  things 
heard  another  day.  Require  the  answer  "/  saw  a  robin"  to  your  ques- 
tion, "What  did  you  see  on  the  Merry  Way?"  Language  drill  is  thus 
correlated  with  reading.  After  a  number  of  words,  as  given  by  the 
children,  are  written  ask  them  to  point  out  the  words  as  called.  Robin, 
fire  engine,  bell,  a  man,  a  house,  sparrows,  flowers,  are  favourite  words  in 
this  game. 

63.  Chasing  Game.    Sing  the  following: 

Walk,  walk,  walk,  walk, 
Walk  around  the  ring, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la  la  la. 
Catch  her  while  we  sing. 

Substitute  other  action  words,  as  run,  jump,  skip,  hop,  lap,  rap,  trot, 
fly,  for  walk. 

Show  a  card  with  walk  on  it.  The  children  perform  the  action  while 
singing.  Show  different  cards  and  have  the  children  perform  an  action 
corresponding  to  the  word  shown. 

These  games  to  be  a  success  must  be  played  joyously.  The  time  it 
takes  is  fully  justified,  for  the  high  interest  sustained  is  of  great  educa- 
tional value.    It  is  really  time  gained. 
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FLORENCE  M.  CHRISTIANSON 
Niagara  Falls  South 

THE  best  heads  the  world  ever  knew  were  well  read  and  the  best 
heads  take  the  best  places,  according  to  Emerson.     The  mind 
that  lacks  intellectual  interest  falls  an  easy  prey  to  foes  within 
and  without.    So  in  youth  the  defence  must  be  built  up  by  discipline  in 
reading.    The  wayward  mind  must  be  brought  back  each  time  it  roves 
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and  the  self-denial  will  prove  an  excellent  corrective.  It  is  not  possible  for 
all  to  be  scholars  but  whoever  has  access  to  books  may  in  a  very  real  sense 
become  educated,  because  education  does  not  consist  in  knowing  so  much 
but  in  knowing  how  to  find  out.  Books  are  vehicles  of  knowledge  whereby 
a  man  can  enlarge  his  outlook  and  sympathies,  find  entertainment,  and 
help  to  realize  the  high  ideal  he  may  cherish  in  his  heart. 

Our  pupils  too  often  leave  school  without  any  interest  in  either  litera- 
ture or  history,  two  subjects  on  the  course  which  should  be  of  special 
service  in  post-school  days.  Hero  stories,  wonder  tales,  myths,  national 
fairy  tales,  physical  science,  hygiene,  occupations,  games  and  sports, 
travel  and  adventure,  history  and  biography,  and  fiction  are  departments 
that  should  be  represented  in  even  a  small  library,  if  only  by  a  single 
volume,  in  each  teacher's  room. 

A  history  that  records  only  bare  facts  is  no  better  than  a  dictionary. 
We  want  a  history  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  letters  from  which  to  get  our 
author's  point  of  view  and  feel  that  close,  personal  touch  which  is  the 
soul  of  history.  For  example:  When  the  Vikings  first  came  over  to  the 
New  World  they  called  the  red  Indians  whom  they  encountered  "Skrel- 
lings".  "The  Skrellings  put  down  their  bundles,  loosed  them,  offered 
their  wares  for  barter,  and  were  especially  anxious  to  exchange  these  for 
weapons;  but  Karlsefui  forbade  his  men  to  sell  the  weapons  and,  taking 
counsel  with  himself,  he  bade  the  women  carry  out  milk  to  the  Skrellings, 
which  they -no  sooner  saw  than  they  wanted  to  buy  it  and  nothing  else. 
Now  the  outcome  of  the  Skrellings'  trading  was  that  they  carried  their 
wares  away  in  their  stomachs,  while  they  left  their  packs  and  peltries 
behind  with  Karlsefui  and  his  companions". 

Miss  Wrayton,  a  rural  teacher,  felt  the  need  of  books  in  her  school. 
She  felt  this  need  to  the  point  of  action  and  this  is  how  she  got  her  library. 
She  prepared  her  pupils  to  give  an  entertainment  and  for  this  function 
the  pupils  sold  two  hundred  tickets.  In  this  way,  the  funds  were  on  hand 
before  the  entertainment  was  given.    This  was  the  wording  of  the  tickets: 

WILL  YOU  BUY 
One  Share 

.  IN 
THE  MILL-BROOK  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

FOUNDATION? 
Entertainment,  Oct.  14th,  1913. 
Price  10c.  Admit  One. 

The  following  books  were  purchased:  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather, 
Brief  Canadian  History  Biographies,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Sandford 
and  Merton,  Little  Women,  Beautiful  Joe,  Black  Beauty,  Dicky  Downy, 
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Hans  Brinker,  Wigzvam  Stories,  ^fothcr  Hubbard  (with  ccjUnirfd  illus- 
trations), History  and  Geography  Readers,  Lords  of  the  North,  10  copies 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  10  copies  of  Alt  Baba,  10  copies  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
10  copies  of  Dick  Whittingtou,  10  copies  of  Ugly  Duckling,  Bird  Ways, 
The  Widow  0' CaUaghan  s  Boys,  When  the  World  was  Young,  (Book  I), 
Stories  of  Maple  Land,  Heroines  of  Canadian  History. 

At  pre-war  prices  the  total  cost  of  these  books  was  $16.05.  This  left  a 
balance  of  $4.00  with  which  to  pay  freight  and  to  buy  a  record  book  and 
a  lock  for  the  library.  The  boys  made  a  bookcase  out  of  a  packing  case. 
Miss  Wrayton  says.  "We  enjoyed  our  library  the  more  because  we  had 
worked  for  it.     It  filled  a  long-felt  need  in  our  district". 


Teaching  Words  from  Rhymes 

MARY  W.  CASTLE 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

ON  looking  through  the  Primer  one  w^ill  find  a  number  of  familiar 
nursery  rhymes,  some  of  them  known  to  all  children.  There  are 
also  several  gems  that  are  not  familiar  to  the  class,  but  will  be 
useful,  also,  for  lessons  of  the  type  described  in  this  article.  The  nursery 
rhymes — and  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  stop  at  the  list  in  the  Primer — 
are  well-tried  favourites  of  children  in  the  primary  class,  and  there  is 
such  a  great  amount  for  the  little  ones  to  learn  in  their  first  year  that  we 
must  make  things  smoother  for  them  by  presenting  new  work,  especially 
in  the  subject  of  reading,  in  as  enjoyable  a  form  as  possible. 

I  have  frankly  followed  the  steps  taken  in  the  lessons  in  the  Alden 
Primer.  For  some  little  time  I  have  taught  words  in  this  way — ^not  every 
day,  but  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  week — and,  having  found  the  lessons 
successful  and  a  pleasure  to  all,  I  am  passing  on  my  experience  to  other 
teachers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  this  particular  type  of  lesson. 

As  words  only  are  to  be  taught  I  give  this  lesson  the  space  allotted  to 
"Sight  Words"  on  my  time-table,  "Phonics"  and  "Reading"  each 
keeping  their  owm  special  place  in  the  daily  outline. 

Below. are  outHned  the  steps  of  a  lesson  similar  to  those  treated  in 
detail  in  the  Alden  Primer.  Here  the  words  have  the  advantage  of  being 
presented  in  a  setting,  so  to  speak,  so  that  several  words  in  the  connected 
lines  are  taught  in  one  lesson. 

Following  are  the  general  steps  for  such  a  lesson : 

(1)  Tell  a  story  to  the  class,  making  use  of  the  rhyme.  Use  the  story 
as  a  frame-work  for  the  rhyme,  and  let  the  rhyme  be  repeated  several 
times  during  the  course  of  the  story.     Let  the  children  enjoy  the  story 
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thoroughly — it  will  help  the  remaining  steps  to  go  with  a  swing.    Be  sure 
the  story  is  clearly  told  so  that  the  main  points  stand  out  impressively. 

(2)  Teach  the  rhyme  itself.  Repeat  the  rhyme  as  well  as  possible 
while  the  children  keep  time  to  the  rhythm  by  clapping  their  hands; 
later  let  them  repeat  it,  too.  Then  have  the  children  repeat  the 
rhyme  individually.  They  may  come  up  before  the  class,  in  turn,  to 
recite,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  slowly  and  distinctly.  If  the 
pupils  are  allowed  to  go  over  it  too  quickly, and  mumble  it  they  will  skip 
over  the  words  when  reading  them,  without  knowing  what  they  are. 
This  must  be  guarded  against,  or  the  very  purpose  of  the  lesson  will  be 
destroyed. 

(3)  Have  the  story  dramatized.  The  children  will  enjoy  playing  the 
story,  taking  the  part  of  the  different  characters  mentioned.  Give  them 
all  the  encouragement  and  suggestions  necessary  in  the  earliest  of  these 
lessons,  and  these  suggestions  should  all  tend  to  help,  the  children  feel 
the  parts  they  are  playing.  Let  the  teacher  use  all  her  tact  in  preventing 
any  stilted  rendering  of  the  story,  the  main  idea  being  to  bring  the  story 
into  clearer  understanding,  and  also  to  furnish  enjoyment  in  the  lesson. 
The  little  actors  in  the  scene  will,  of  course,  repeat  the  rhyme  as  the 
characters  did  in  the  story. 

(4)  Drill  on  the  particular  words  of  the  rhyme  to  be  taught.  As  the 
rhyme  has  been  memorized  thoroughly — and  time  must  be  taken  for 
this — it  may  next  be  written  on  the  black-board.  The  teacher  may  say 
each  word  as  she  writes  it,  or  read  each  line  after  she  has  finished  it. 
This  is  not  so  necessary  when  the  children  have  become  accustomed  to 
lessons  of  this  kind,  but  during  the  first  few  lessons,  especially,  every  care 
must  be  taken  to  help  the  children  to  realize  the  importance  of  seeing 
each  word  separately,  as  it  is  words  that  are  to  be  taught  from  the 
lesson. 

The  class  will  enjoy  reading  the  rhyme  aloud  once  or  twice,  while  the 
teacher  touches  the  words  as  they  read.  Then  have  different  children 
come  forward  separately  and  read  the  rhyme,  using  the  pointer  to  mark 
each  word. 

Allow  as  much  time  as  possible  so  that  many  of  the  pupils  may  go 
over  the  rhyme  in  this  way,  because  thoroughness  here  will  save  time 
later  on  in  the  lesson.  The  point  is,  that,  later  on,  if  the  test  comes,  and 
the  word  is  forgotten,  the  child  may  be  able  to  find  the  word  and  name 
it  from  the  rhyme,  without  being  told  or  helped. 

Next,  our  attention  comes  to  the  particular  words  that  are  to  be 
taught  and  the  various  drills  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  them.  The 
number  of  words  to  be  taught  in  a  lesson  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
power  of  the  class — in  average  cases  the  children  may  learn  five  new 
words  thoroughly — sometimes  more. 
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When  words  are  taught  regularly  in  this  way,  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  the  children  recognize  them. 

Devices  of  many  kinds  may  be  used  and  tlu\-  id.in  he  varied  with 
each  lesson.    Following  is  a  suggested  list. 

(a)  Point  to  the  different  words  to  be  taught,  and  have  the  children 
raise  their  hands  when  they  have  read  the  rhyme  so  far  as  to  name  the 
word  pointed  out.  Give  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  this  and  encourage 
rapidity. 

(b)  Ask  the  children  to  point  to  required  words  in  turn.  Some  of 
the  children  may  not  be  able  to  do  this  quickly  but  they  have  the  power, 
by  reading  the  poem,  to  find  the  word  for  themselves. 

(r)  Mark  each  of  the  words  to  be  drilled  on  with  a  line  underneath, 
in  coloured  chalk.  The  teacher  may  find  that  some  of  the  children  are 
ready,  at  this  point,  to  come  forward  and  name  each  word  marked. 

(d)  'Large  cards  with  the  words  wTitten  plainly  on  them  ma>-  be 
placed  within  sight  of  the  class.  These  cards  may  be  matched  against 
the  words  underlined  in  the  rhyme,  and  also  named  by  the  child — several 
little  devices  may  come  to  the  mind- of  the  teacher  which  will  add  variety 
to  the  lesson. 

(e)  These  cards  may  be  collected  and  used  as  "flash-cards ",  requiring 
the  children  to  raise  hands  when  they  recognize  a  word  shown.  To  work 
up  speed  and  enthusiasm  it  is  sometimes  a  help  to  have  the  class  repeat 
the  words  once,  and  then  call  on  individual  pupils  afterwards. 

(/),  Smaller  cards  may  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  shower  among 
the  class.     Let  the  children  scramble  for  them,  and  whisper  the  words 

in  turn  to  the  teacher,  or  respond  to  the  question  "Who  holds ?"  by 

holding  up  that  particular  card.  The  teacher  must,  of  course,  be  watch- 
ful to  see  that  all  are  correct. 

(g)  Place  the  words  in  a  list  on  the  black-board,  in  script  or  print  if 
desired,  in  coloured  chalk.  Introduce  a  game,  having  one  child  hide  her 
eyes  while  the  class  silently  chooses  one  of  the  words  in  the  list.  Then 
she  takes  the  pointer  and  guesses  which  word  has  been  chosen,  one  child 
being  asked  to  come  forward  and  tell  her  when  she  has  named  the  word 
selected.  The  little  dialogue  "Is  it  walked?  No,  it  isn't  walked"  helps 
to  connect  the  name  of  the  word  with  its  UTitten  form  and,  besides,  the 
children  like  it.  This  game  is  always  played  enthusiastically,  and  every- 
one in  the  class  is  anxious  to  take  a  turn.  The  rhymes  may  be  erased 
from  the  blackboard  at  this  stage,  if  not  before,  so  that  the  children  can 
work  independently  of  it. 

(5)  When  each  child  in  the  class  can  recognize  all  the  words  rapidly 
and  without  mistakes,  a  picture  of  the  rhyme,  if  procurable,  may  be 
shown  to  the  class  before  the  last  step  (the  reading  of  sentences)  is  begun. 
Get  a  picture  if  at  all  possible — a  crude  blackboard  sketch  is  better  than 
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nothing.  If  the  children  have  been  interested  in  the  lesson  so  far,  they 
will  take  a  delight  in  looking  at  the  picture. 

(6)  Lastly  comes  the  reading  of  sentences  containing  the  new  words 
taught.  Write  the  first  two  or  three  sentences  on  the  blackboard — later, 
sentences  on  slips  of  paper  may  be  given  to  the  class.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  sentences  are  read  will  repay  the  teacher  for  the  trouble 
taken  in  preparing  the  lesson,  and  the  time  spent  in  working  out  devices 
for  drill. 

The  lesson  on  the  words  is  now  finished,  as  the  words  themselves  have 
been  taught  and  drilled  upon.  The  reading  lesson  for  the  day  may 
follow  from  this  lesson  by  making  use  of  the  ivords  taught  from  the 
rhyme,  and  the  ideas  from  the  story  used  in  the  first  step  of  the  lesson. 


High  School  Composition 

PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

Suggestions  for  November  and  December. 

THE  amount  of  work  suggested  for  October  was  fairly  large.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  subject  of  description  cannot  be  fully  dealt  with  in  a 
month  in  any  class.  It  will  have  to  be  taken  up  later  in  the  year 
and  many  exercises  in  description  will  have  to  be  given. 

To  the  High  School  pupil  exposition  is  of  just  as  great  importance  as 
narration  or  description.  It  might  even  be  argued  that  it  is  really  of  more 
importance  for,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it,  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  clear  explanation.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  in  school  consists  of  the  exposition  of  ideas.  In  business  life, 
ability  to  expound  clearly  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  necessary 
every  day  of  our  lives  to  explain  the  why,  the  how,  the  when,  or  the  where 
of  something. 

Good  exposition  demands  a  clear  understanding,  a  careful  selection 
of  details,  and  a  good  arrangement  of  these  details.  Have  you  noticed 
how  few  people  can  explain  clearly  an  ordinary  game,  particularly  a  game 
of  cards?  Though  the  speaker  may  understand  the  game,  he  rarely 
knows  how  to  select  the  essential  details  or  how  to  arrange  them  clearly. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  about  many  answers  in  school  and  many 
public  speeches. 

Unlike  narration  and  description,  which  deal  with  concrete  things, 
exposition  deals  with  ideas,  "with  thought  proper  as  distinguished  from 
external  things, — with  what  the  mind  shapes  for  itself,  as  distinguished 
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from  what  it  derives  directly  I'runi  sensation  ".*  These  ideas  are  expressed 
either  in  general  terms  or  in  propositions  and  it  is  our  object  to  explain 
them  in  a  perfectly  clear  and  interesting  way.  General  termsf  are 
explained  or  expoimded  by  giving  particulars,  b>-  definition,  and  by  con- 
trast. Propositions  are  explained  by  repetition,  b\-  obverse  statement,  by 
giving  particulars,  and  by  illustration  or  analogy.  With  senior  classes 
it  would  Ik-  wvW  to  illustrate  all  these  methods  of  exposition.  Abundant 
examples  are  given  in  the  Hiii^h  School  Manual,  pages  82-94,  and  both 
help  and  further  examples  will  be  found  in  the  larger  books  on  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric.  With  junior  classes  simpler  examples  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  exposition  should  be  examined ;  all  technical  terms  should  be 
avoided,  and  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  careful  planning  and  logical 
arrangement  of  even  simple  expositions.  Examples  of  such  treatment 
of  t-he  subject  will  be  found  in  the  High  School  Composition,  sections  7, 
28,  and  55. 

Greater  interest  will  be  attached  to  the  examination  of  models  if  they 
are  occasionally  drawn  from  current  literature  and  deal  with  matters  of 
present  public  interest.  For  instance,  the  following  speech  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  might  be  read  to  the  class  or,  better  still,  printed  for  them. 

The  American  Invasion  of  England. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  England  was  permanently  occupied  by  the  armed 
forces  of  a  foreign  nation.  On  the  last  occasion — eight  hundred  years  ago — our  people 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  invaders.  I  know  they  did  not,  because  I  live  a  few  miles 
from  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  where  all  the  trouble  began;  and  I  assure 
you  we  are  still  talking  about  it.  But  don't  let  me  take  up  your  time  by  retailing  the 
local  gossip  of  these  parts.  Besides,  conditions  have  changed.  They  will  after  853  years 
— even  in  England.  You  may  have  noticed  that  we  natives  do  not  resent  either  the 
presence  of  your  armed  forces  on  our  soil,  or  your  buildings  such  as  these  huts,  which  are 
one  of  the  visible  signs  of  your  occupation.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  we  are  a  placid, 
not  to  say  pacifist,  community.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  could  not  annoy  us  if  you  started 
in  to  build  pyramids.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  be  pleased.  We  should  say:  "This 
looks  like  business;  this  looks  as  if  the  United  States  meant  to  stay  till  they  had  done 
their  share  of  the  job  thoroughly". 

We  have  been  a  long  time  over  our  present  job  and  we  may  be  a  long  time  yet.  It 
has  been  a  little  bigger  than  we  expected  because  this  is  the  first  time  since  the  creation 
that  all  the  world  has  been  obliged  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  devil.  You 
remember  that  before  the  war  one  of  our  easy  theories  was  that  the  devil  was  afmost 
extinct — that  he  was  only  the  child  of  misfortune  or  accident,  and  that  we  should  soon 
abolish  him  by  passing  ringing  resolutions  against  him.  That  has  proved  an  expensive 
miscalculation.  We  find  now  that  the  devil  is  ver\-  much  alive  and  very  much  what  he 
always  was — that  is  to  say,  immensely  industrious,  a  born  organizer,  and  better  at 
quoting  Scripture  for  his  own  ends  than  most  honest  men.  His  industry  and  organiza- 
tion we  can  all  deal  with,  but  more  difficult  to  handle  is  his  habit  of  quoting  Scripture 
as  soon  as  he  is  in  difficulties. 

*  Alexander  and  Libby,  Composition  from  Models,  page  296. 

t  A  general  term  is  a  word  that  alone  or  with  its  modifiers  expresses  a  single  idea 
and  is  applied  to  any  one  of  a  class. 
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When  Germany  begins  to  realize  her  defeat  is  certain  we  shall  be  urged  in  the  name 
of  mercy,  toleration,  loving  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  mankind,  or  by  similar 
appeals  to  the  inextinguishable  vanity  of  man,  who  delights  in  thinking  himself  holy 
and  righteous  when  he  is  really  only  lazy  or  tired — I  say,  we  shall  be  urged  on  these 
high  grounds  to  make  some  sort  of  compromise  with  or  to  extend  some  recognition  to 
the  power  which  has  for  its  one  object  the  destruction  of  man,  body  and  soul.  Yet,  if  we 
accept  these  pleas,  we  shall  betray  mankind  as  effectively  as  though  we  had  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  battle  from  the  first. 

But  you,  gentlemen,  have  not  come  3,000  miles  to  protect  Germany.  Your  little 
vanguard  is  here  to  help  her  change  her  heart,  and  I  read  a  day  or  two  ago  the  lines  on 
which  you  propose  to  change  it:  "When  we  went  to  war  with  Germany  it  was  with  the 
resolve  to  destroy  German  war  power.  If  that  power  is  inseparable  from  the  German 
people,  then  we  are  resolved  upon  i  he  destruction  of  the  German  people.  The  alterna- 
tive is  in  their  hands".  That  is  reasonable  and  easy  to  understand.  You  are  going, 
none  too  soon,  into  a  world  which  has  been  laboriously  wrecked  by  high  German  philo- 
sophy, based  on  the  devil's  own  creed  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in  life  but 
thinking  makes  it  so — in  other  words,  that  right  and  wrong  are  matters  of  pure  fancy. 

That  belief  it  will  be  your  privilege  to  assist  in  removing  from  the  German's  mind. 
His  beliefs  are  primitive.  Except  on  certain  portions  of  the  front,  where  he  has  been 
better  educated,  he  believes  that  the  United  States  Army  does  not  exist.  In  the  first 
place,  it  could  not  cross  the  Atlantic;  in  the  second,  it  was  sunk  while  crossing;  in  the 
third,  it  was  no  use  when  it  arrived.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  be  able  to  persuade 
him  that  he  has  been  misinformed  on  these  points. 

Meantime,  your  invasion  of  England  goes  forward  according  to  programme  day  by 
day.  Unlike  the  other  invaders  we  have  known,  you  bring  everything  you  need  with 
you  and  do  not  live  upon  the  inhabitants.  In  this  you  are  true  to  the  historical  vow  of 
your  ancestors,  when  they  said  to  ours,  "Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute  ". 
At  any  other  time  the  nations  would  be  lost  in  amazement  at  the  mere  volume  and 
scope  of  your  equipment,  at  the  terrifying  completeness  of  your  preparations,  at  the 
dread  evidence  of  power  that  underlies  them.  But  we  have  lived  so  among  miracles 
these  last  four  years  that,  even  though  the  thing  accomplished  itself  before  our  very 
eyes,  we  scarcely  realize  that  we  watch  the  actual  bodily  transit  of  the  New  World 
moving  in  arms  to  aid  in  redressing  the  balance  of  the  Old.  We  are  too  close  to  these 
vast  upheavals  and  breakings  forth  to  judge  of  their  significance  One  falls  back  on  the 
simpler,  the  more  comprehensible,  fact  that  we  are  all  blood-brothers  in  a  common  cause 
and  therefore  in  that  enduring  fellowship  of  loss,  toil,  peril,  and  homesickness  which 
must  needs  be  our  portion  before  we  come  to  the  victory. 

But  life  is  not  all  gray  even  under  these  skies.  There  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  fun 
left  in  the  world  still,  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it — and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
young  generally  have  this  knowledge.  And  there  are  worse  fates  in  the  world  than  to  be 
made  welcome,  as  you  are  more  than  welcome  to  the  honourable  and  gallant  fraternity 
of  comrades-in-arms  the  wide  world  over.  Our  country  and  our  hearts  are  at  your 
service,  and  with  these  our  undertanding  of  the  work  ahead  of  you.  That  understanding 
we  have  bought  at  the  price  of  the  lifeblood  of  a  generation. 

Quoted  from  New  York  Times'  Current  History,  September,  1918. 

In  treating  this  extract  the  following  questions  might  be  discussed: 
Why  do  you  call  this  speech  exposition?  What  idea  is  explained?  What 
is  the  plan  of  the  speech?  What  method  or  methods  of  exposition  has 
Kipling  employed?  Is  his  exposition  clear  and  well  arranged?  Are  there 
any  parts  of  the  speech  which  are  less  necessary  than  others?    Why  are 
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they  included?  By  what  means  has  the  author  succeeded  in  making  his 
exposition  thoroughly  interesting?  In  dealing  with  questions  3  and  4  it 
would  he  well  to  use  such  outlines  as  are  found  on  page  90  of  the  Hii^h 
School  Manual. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  exposition  and  the 
examination  of  models,  the  class  should  write  at  least  two  expositions 
during  the  month,  one  a  short  class  composition,  the  other  a  home  com- 
position. A  \-ery  large  numl)er  of  subjects  are  suggested  in  the  High 
School  Compositio}!,  pages  22,  91,  182,  and  in  the  Manual,  pages  127-131, 
and  teachers  will  doubtless  be  able  to  supply  many  others  of  more  im- 
mediate interest  to  the  pupils.  The  second  class  composition,  if  one  is 
assigned,  might  be  a  short  description  of  some  thing  or  some  person  the 
pupils  ha\'e  seen  recently. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  the  teacher  might  try  in 
November  and  the  early  part  of  December  to  review  with  the  class  the 
main  points  about  the  sentence.  Help  will  be  found  in  the  High  School 
Composition,  sections  30,  52,  57,  76. 

So  far  this  term,  oral  composition  has  consisted  of  prepared  speeches. 
It  would  be  well  now  to  vary  the  work  by  arranging  two  or  three  debates. 
Many  subjects  are  given  in  the  Manual,  pages  132-134,  and  in  The 
School  for  November,  1914,  page  169.  A  much  greater  interest,  how- 
ever, will  be  evoked  if  some  question  of  present  local  or  national  import- 
ance is  debated.  In  1915-16  the  subject  of  national  military  service  was 
very  keenly  debated,  both  formally  and  informally,  by  a  High  School 
class  most  of  the  members  of  which  have  since  seen  service  in  France  and 
several  of  whom  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 


Agriculture  for  November 

J.    G.   ADAMS,    B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

WEEDING  OUT  THE  POULTRY  FLOCK 

CANADA'S  egg  production  is  a  valuable  asset.  In  1917  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  eggs  produced  for  home  and  foreign  con- 
sumption was  $58,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Canada 
was  chiefly  an  importer  of  eggs.  The  eggs  produced  did  not  supplv  the 
demands  of  the  home  market  and  in  the  year  1913-14  some  11,000,000 
dozens  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  But  with  the  increased 
demand  for  food  for  the  Allies  subsequent  to  1914  the  export  of  eggs 
mcreased  to  about  7,000,000  dozens  in  the  year  1915-16  and  the  imports 
dechned  to  about  3,700,000  dozens  during  the  same  period,  indicating 
an  enormous  increase  in  production.    Since  then  the  number  of  eggs  ex- 
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ported  has  decreased  while  the  number  imported  has  remained  nearly 
constant.  This  would  seem  to  show  either  an  increased  home  consump- 
tion, or  a  decreased  production,  or  both.  The  latter  assumption  is  the  more 
probable  one.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  meats,  eggs  are  freely  used  as 
substitutes  and,  of  course,  at  phenomenal  prices.  But,  despite  the  in- 
creased price  for  eggs,  the  farmer  has  had  some  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  feeding  high-priced  grains  to  hens,  particularly  since  the  ordinary 
farmer's  flock  is  frequently  uncertain  as  a  profit-making  department  even 
under  the  best  conditions. 

In  a  comparison  of  prices  of  eggs  in  1914  and  1917  and  of  feed  and 
labour  during  the  same  interval,  it  is  estimated  that  a  hen  would  need  to 
lay  two  dozen  eggs  more  in  1917  than  in  1914  to  pay  for  the  increased 
cost  of  her  board  and  attendance.  We  may  assume  that  this  difference, 
at  least,  still  exists.  Hence,  to  make  a  flock  of  hens  a  profitable  invest- 
ment their  production  must  be  increased  and  those  that  fail  to  measure 
up  to  the  standard  must  be  weeded  out  if  the  balance  Ib  to  remain  nn  the 
profit  side  of  the  poultry  account.  And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
any  surplus  over  the  maintenance  production  will  bring  a  greater  profit 
than  in  1914  because  of  the  higher  price  of  eggs.  There  remains  then  a 
double  incentive  to  increased  production,  the  necessity  of  increase  to  pay 
running  expenses,  and  the  promise  of  greater  profit  for  all  surplus  produce. 

In  considering  ways  and  means  to  increase  production  one  soon  finds 
the  chief  factors  in  the  situation  to  be  feed,  housing  or  environment, 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  "personal  factor".  The  successful  poultry- 
man  is  "born  not  made".  Different  men  may  feed  and  care  for  the  flock 
with  apparently,  similar  methods  and  yet  secure  widely  differing  results. 
Feed  and  housing  methods,  or  environment,  may  be  quite  definitely  out- 
lined on  general  principles  and  yet  give  some  latitude  for  the  different 
ideas  of  different  keepers.  Success  is  not  so  dependent  upon  particular 
breed — -Leghorns,  Rocks,  Anconas,  etc. — as  it  is  on  a  "bred-to-laj^" 
strain  of  a  particular  breed,  providing  the  object  be  egg-pioduction.  And 
the  poultryman's  motto  will  then  become  that  of  the  dairyman  or  of  the 
live-stock  man  who  desires  to  improve  his  herd,  "Feed,  Weed,  Breed". 

In  weeding  out  the  flock  to  find  the  boarders  and  those  hens  which  pay 
for  their  living,  the  trap-nest  with  faithfully  kept  records  is  the  most 
reliable  method;  but  this  entails  so  much  labour,  time,  and  close  attention 
that  it  is  seldom  attempted  by  the  farmer.  For  this  reason  the  following 
rules  for  judging  fowls  for  egg  production,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  American  Branch  of  the  International  Association  of  Instructors  and 
Investigators  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  are  given  here.  With  some  practice 
the  teacher  can  readily  distinguish  a  profitable  hen  from  a  non-producer 
in  a  flock.  He  can  then  show  his  pupils  the  way  to  weed  out  their  flocks 
before  the  time  comes  for  winter  housing. 
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In  order  to  lay  well,  a  bird  must  have  a  sound  body.  As  a  first  consideration  a  bird 
must  be  vigorous  and  healthy  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  lay  well.  Vigour  and  health  are  shown 
by  a  bright  clear  eye,  a  well-set  body,  a  comparatively  active  disposition,  and  a  good 
circulation. 

Further,  the  bird  must  be  free  from  physical  defects,  such  as  crooked  beak,  excessively 
long  toe  nails,  eyelids  that  over-hang  so  that  the  bird  cannot  see  well,  scaly  leg,  or  any- 
thing else  that  would  keep  the  bird  from  seeing  or  getting  an  abundance  of  food. 

Loss  of  fat  due  to  laying— Colour  or  pigmentation  changes.  (These  should  be  ob- 
served by  daylight.) 

A  laying  fowl  uses  up  the  surplus  fat  in  the  body,  especially  it  removes  the  fat  from 
the  skin.  In  yellow-skinned  breeds  this  loss  of  fat  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  loss  of  the 
yellow  colour.  The  different  parts  of  the  body  become  white,  according  to  the  amount 
of  fat  stored  in  the  body  and  the  amount  of  circulation  of  blood  through  that  part.  The 
changes  occur  in  the  following  order: 

The  ve7it  changes  very-  quickly  with  egg  production  so  that  a  white  or  pink  vent  on  a 
yellow-skinned  bird  generally  means  that  the  bird  is  laying,  while  a  yellow  vent  means 
that  the  bird  is  not  laying.  It  should  be  recognized  that  all  yellow  colour  changes  are 
dependent  on  the  food,  cnarsp.nps«  of  akin,  and  size  of  the  bird.  A  heavy  bird,  fed  on  an 
abundance  of  gicca  feed  or  other  material  that  will  colour  the  fat  deep  yellow,  will  not 
bleach  out  nearly  so  quickly  as  a  pale,  yellow  bird. 

The  eyering,  that  is  the  inner  edges  of  the  eyelids,  bleach  out  a  trifle  more  slowly  than 
the  vent.  The  earlobes  on  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bleach  out  a  little  more  slowly  than 
the  eyering,  so  that  a  bleached  earlobe  means  a  little  longer  or  greater  production  than  a 
bleached  vent  or  eyelid. 

The  colour  goes  out  of  the  beak  beginning  at  the  base  and  gradually  disappears  until 
it  finally  leaves  the  front  part  of  the  upper  beak.  The  lower  beak  bleaches  faster  than  the 
upper,  but  may  be  used  as  a  test  where  the  upper  is  obscured  by  horn  or  is  black.  On 
the  average  coloured,  yellow-skinned  bird  a  bleached  beak  means  heavy  production  for 
at  least  four  to  six  weeks. 

The  slianks  are  the  slowest  to  bleach  out  and  hence  indicate  a  much  longer  period  of 
production  than  do  the  other  parts.  The  yellow  goes  out  from  the  scales  on  the  front  of 
the  shanks  first  and  finally  from  the  scales  on  the  rear.  The  scales  on  the  heel  of  the 
shank  are  the  last  to  bleach  out  and  may  generally  be  used  as  an  index  to  the  natura  1 
depth  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  bird.  A  bleached-out  shank  usually  indicates  fairly 
heavy  production  for  at  least  fiiteen  to  twenty  weeks. 

The  yt\low  colour  comes  back  into  the  vent,  eyering,  earlobes,  beak,  and  shanks  in 
the  same  order  that  it  went  out,  but  much  more  quickly.  A  rest  period  can  sometimes 
be  determined  by  noting  that  the  end  of  the  beak  is  bleached  and  that  the  base  is  yellow 

Body  changes  due  to  laying. — A  laying  hen  has  a  large,  moist  vent  showing  a  dilated 
condition  and  looseness  as  compared  with  the  hard,  puckered  vent  of  a  non-laying  hen. 
The  whole  abdomen  is  dilated,  as  well  as  the  vent,  so  that  the  pelvic  arches  are  wide- 
spread and  the  keel  is  forced  down,  away  from  the  pelvic  arches,  so  as  to  give  large 
capacity.  The  more  eggs  a  bird  is  going  to  lay  the  following  week,  the  greater  will  be 
the  size  of  the  abdomen.  The  actual  size  of  the  abdomen  is,  of  course,  influenced  by  the 
size  of  eggs  laid  and  by  the  size  of  the  bird.  Heavy  production  is  shown  by  the  quality  of 
the  skin  and  the  thickness  and  stififness  of  the  pelvic  arches.  Fat  goes  out  from  the  skin 
and  body  with  production  so  that  the  heavy  producers  have  a  soft,  velvety  skin  that  is 
not  underlaid  by  layers  of  hard  fat.  The  abdomen,  in  particular,  is  soft  and  pliable.  The 
sternal  processes  are  very  prominent  and  are  generally  bent  outward.  The  thicker  and 
blunter  the  pelvic  arches  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  hard  fat  in  the  abdomen  the  less 
the  production  or  the  longer  the  time  since  production.    One  of  the  finer  indications,  but 
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yet  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  selecting  the  good  layer,  is  the  fineness  of  the  head  and 
the  closeness  and  dryness  of  feathering.  The  head  of  a  good  layer  is  fine.  The  wattles 
and  ear-lobes  fit  close  to  the  beak  and  are  not  loose  and  flabby.  The  face  is  cleancut. 
The  eye  is  full,  round,  and  prominent,  especially  when  seen  from  the  front.  The  good 
layer  is  thinner,  that  is  the  feathers  lie  more  closely  to  the  body,  and  after  heavy  pro- 
duction the  oil  does  not  keep  the  plumage  relatively  sleek  and  glossy;  on  the  contrary, 
it  becomes  worn  and  threadbare. 

Changes  in  iecondary  sexual  characteristics. — The  comb,  wattles,  and  earlobes  en- 
large or  contract,  depending  on  the  ovary.  If  the  comb,  wattles,  and  earlobes  are  large, 
full  and  smooth,  or  hard  and  waxy,  the  bird  is  laying  heavily.  If  the  comb  is  limp  the 
bird  is  laying  only  slightly;  but  it  is  not  laying  at  all  when  the  comb  is  dried  down, 
especially  at  moulting  time.  If  the  comb  is  warm  it  is  an  indication  that  the  bird  is 
coming  back  into  production. 

Moulting  — When  a  bird  stops  laying  in  the  summer  she  usually  commences  moulting. 
The  later  a  hen  lays  in  the  summer  or  the  longer  the  period  during  which  she  lays,  the 
greater  will  be  her  production,  so  that  the  high  producer  is  the  late  layer  and  hence  the 
late  moulter.  The  length  of  time  that  a  hen  has  been  moulting  or  has  not  been  laying 
can  be  determined  by  the  moulting  of  the  primary  feathers.  It  takes  about  six  weeks 
completely  to  renew  the  primary  feather  next  to  the  axial  feathers  and  two  weeks  more 
for  each  additional  primary. 

Temperament  and  activity.— A  good  layer  is  more  active  and  nervous  and  yet  more 
easily  handled  than  a  poor  layer.  A  good  layer  shows  more  friendliness  and  yet  more 
elusiveness  than  a  poor  bird.  A  low  producer  is  shy,  stays  on  the  edge  of  the  flock,  and 
will  squawk  when  caught. 

While  the  characteristics  discussed  have  dealt  specifically  with  the  current  year's 
production  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  high  producer  one  year  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  high  producer  in  all  other  years. 


History  and  Civics  as  a  Training  for  Citizenship 

W.  A.  STICKLE,  B.A.,  B.PAED, 

Acting  Principal,  Camrose  Normal  School 

TRAINING  for  citizenship  is  important  in  any  civilized  nation  and 
is  doubly  so  in  a  democracy  for  there  the  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  at  its  maximum.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  school  in  a  democracy  is  to  give  adequate  preparation  for  participa- 
tion in  civic  affairs.  Of  the  subject  matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher 
for  this  purpose  history  holds  the  most  prominent  place. 

This  has  been  recognized  in  all  stages  of  racial  development.  In 
savage  tribes,  the  youth  is  told  stories  of  the  exploits  of  his  forefathers. 
In  the  golden  days  of  Greece  epic  poetry  occupied  a  large  place  in  the 
field  from  which  the  lads  drew  inspiration.  In  the  age  of  chivalry  the 
boys  were  encouraged  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  national  heroes  as  related 
in  song  and  story.  Bards  have  sung  the  praises  of  noble  deeds  in  all 
lands  and  in  all  ages,  and  investigation  in  any  teen-age  class  in  the  Public 
School  to-day  will  show  that  practically  every  boy  and  every  girl  has 
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selected  a  hero  from  literature,  from  history,  or  from  life.  The  teacher's 
problem,  then,  is  to  select  such  historical  material,  and  present  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  function  in  the  production  of  good  citizenship. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate  briefiy  some  of  the  available 
material  and  suggest  suitable  methods  of  presentation.  The  plan  followed 
will  be  to  mention  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  efficient  citizen,  and 
then  to  show  how  the  subject  matter  of  history  may  be  used  at  the  \'arious 
stages  of  child-development  to  implant  and  nourish  these  characteristics. 

I.  One  important  qualification  for  citizenship  is  broad  sympathy  with 
peoples  of  varying  ideals  and  customs.  This  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  narrow  individualistic  tendency  which  cripples  civic  progress  through 
distrust,  conceit,  or  failure  to  support  organized  effort  for  community, 
national,  or  international  advancement.  It  is  indispensable  in  a  province 
like  Alberta,  where  over  forty  dialects  are  spoken,  and  where  a  dozen 
different  nationalities  may  be  represented  in  a  single  school. 

Such  interest  and  sympathy  can  be  instilled  in  the  junior  stage  of 
history  teaching  by  describing  the  peoples  of  other  lands,  emphasizing, 
not  their  peculiarities,  their  weaknesses,  and  their  failures,  but  their 
common  customs,  their  strong  points,  and  their  contributions  to  the 
world's  welfare. 

In  the  intermediate  stage,  children  may  be  led  to  cultivate  the  same 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  races  of  whom  they  read  in  books,  and 
toward  the  people  of  the  early  stages  of  our  own  national  history.  Especi- 
ally should  they  be  made  clearly  aware  of  the  worth  of  those  races  that 
are  coming  to  Canada  by  way  of  immigration. 

In  the  senior  stage  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  compare  races  or  periods, 
noting  the  progress  made  by  each  against  the  difficulties  that  they  en- 
countered, and  showing  how  each  was  helped  by  the  other.  For  example, 
the  Britons,  though  conquered  by  the  Romans,  gained  much  from  their 
conquerors;  similarly,  both  English  and  Normans  gained  much  from  their 
association;  atnd  probably  Britain  owes  much  of  her  innate  strength  to  the 
superior  qualities  drawn  from  the  mixed  races  of  which  her  population 
is  composed. 

II.  Another  great  civic  virtue  is  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  Young 
children  are  very  individualistic  in  their  outlook,  and  have  little  instinct 
for  group  activities  and  limited  power  of  understanding  the  advantages 
of  organized  effort.  A  beginning,  however,  may  be  made  toward  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  spirit  of  co-operation  by  introducing  "home 
civics",  that  is,  by  discussing  informally  the  ways  of  the  home  which 
illustrate  the  advantages  of  this  principle,  such  as  each  member  of  the 
family  having  some  specific  duty  to  perform  (division  of  labour),  each 
helping  the  others  when  they  need  help  (co-operation),  regularity  of  meals 
(law),  punishment  for  misdeeds  (justice),  etc.    Of  course,  all  this  should 
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be  Incidental,  and  no  technical  terms  should  be  used,  but  impressions 
would  be  made  none  the  less. 

Children  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  can  be  interested  in  "mass 
movements"  in  history  which  will  show  the  strength  of  united  peoples, 
e.g.,  Elizabethan  England  in  her  struggle  against  Spain,  contrasted  with 
the  weakness  of  divided  England  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  VI  in 
her  war  with  France.  The  weakness  of  contemporary  Russia  may  also 
be  contrasted  with  the  strength  of  united  Britain.  "School  civics"  may 
also  be  introduced  at  this  stage  with  excellent  effect.  Team  games  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  value  of  co-operation,  for  team  play  is  always 
most  effective.  In  the  graded  school,  pupils  can  readily  see  the  value  of 
all  classes  v/orking  together,  in  the  regular  tactics,  in  the  playground 
organization,  in  the  school  sports,  and  in  school  entertainments.  Definite 
plans  should  also  be  worked  out  for  the  inculcation  of  class  spirit,  school 
spirit,  and  community  spirit.  The  school  garden,  the  school  fair,  the 
union  picnic,  and  the  municipal  field  day  furnish  admirable  opportunities 
for  this  work. 

Older  pupils  of  the  Public  School  and  pupils  of  the  High  School  may 
be  led  to  trace  various  movements  in  history  which  often  began  with 
individuals  but  made  slow  progress  until  taken  up  by  united  groups. 
Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  world's  progress  has 
come  largely  from  those  nations  that  had  a  large  measure  of  the  co- 
operative spirit,  and  that  if  such  nations  lost  this  spirit  they  deteriorated 
rapidly.     Greece  offers  an  excellent  example  of  this. 

The  "machinery  of  government"  may  readily  be  taught  at  this  stage, 
but  should  be  made  rea.1  and  practical  by  the  pupils'  participation  either 
in  some  school  organization,  or  in  a  type  activity  connected  with  some 
contemporary  event  such  as  a  municipal  election,  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion, an  annual  school  meeting,  the  session  of  a  court,  or  the  regular 
meeting  of  a  local  council. 

III.  A  third  civic  virtue  is  patriotism.  This,  in  its  truest  sense,  means 
the  attitude  of  a  worthy  son  toward  a  worthy  father,  and  involves: 
(a)  Appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  country  as  a  place  to  live,  (b)  Ap- 
preciation of  the  worth  of  present  institutions,  (c)  Appreciation  of  the 
service  of  others  in  building  up  these  institutions,  {d)  Appreciation  of 
personal  responsibility  to  contribute  something  toward  retaining  present 
advantages  and  adding  to  them. 

Appreciation  for  the  greatness  of  the  country  should  be  definitely 
cultivated  in  the  regular  geography  lessons,  especial  reference  being  made 
to  what  Canada  can  furnish  for  the  development  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
opportunities  this  country  offers  to  the  industrious  young  man  or  young 
woman.  The  other  aspects  of  patriotism  may  be  cultivated  in  work  in 
history  and  civics. 
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In  the  junior  grades  the  stories  of  national  heroes  can  be  so  presented 
as  to  bring  out  their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  people, 
e.g.,  Alfred  the  Great  gave  peace,  prosperity,  safety,  schools,  books,  etc., 
to  England.  Joan  of  Arc  sacrificed  her  own  comfort  to  rid  her  country  of 
invaders.  Laura  Secord  risked  her  life  to  warn  her  countrymen  of  im- 
pending disaster.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  began  life  anew  in  the 
forests  of  Canada  through  love  for  their  Motherland.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  moralize  about  these  char^icters  but  simply,  by  choice  of  material,  tone 
of  voice,  and  general  manner,  to  emphasize  the  nobility  of  national 
service.  Once  the  patriotic  spirit  is  aroused,  the  children  should  be 
enlisted  in  some  form  of  patriotic  work  so  that  the  emotion  may  become 
a  fixed  principle  of  action,  and  not  a  mere  feeling. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  attention  should  be  called  to  modern 
institutions  that  had  their  source  in  former  times  and  are  the  product 
of  our  forefathers'  thought  and  effort,  e.g.,  trial  by  jury,  the  art  of 
printing,  steam  transit,  British  sea  supremacy.  The  contributions  of  our 
own  time  and  our  own  country  should  also  be  noted,  especially  those  that 
add  to  the  ef^ciency  and  satisfaction  of  life,  such  as  the  telephone,  rural 
mail  delivery,  or  sewage  systems.  In  this  connection,  special  attention 
should  be  called  to  present-day  opportunities  for  national  service  in  food 
production,  food  conservation,  patriotic  knitting,  etc.  The  school,  as  a 
school,  should  also  be  directed  in  some  definite  line  of  patriotic  activity. 
National  anniversaries  also  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  interesting 
and  inspiring  exercises  calculated  to  stimulate  a  real  patriotic  spirit. 

Pupils  of  the  senior  grades  may  be  led  to  realize  that  institutions  are 
tools  invented  by  a  people  to  meet  definite  problems;  that  these  institu- 
tions have  been  modified  by  succeeding  generations  to  meet  changed 
conditions,  and  that  progress  is  conditioned  on  the  wise  modification  of 
the  tools  of  government  (institutions).  The  proper  presentation  of  this 
idea  will  engender  an  appreciation  of  the  accomplishment  of  past  genera- 
tions, a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  present  institutions,  and  a 
desire  to  improve  them  further.  The  nature  and  function  of  the  ordinary 
institutions  should  be  taught  and  made  definite,  not  by  memorization  of 
outlines  or  lists  of  duties,  etc.,  but  by  actual  participation  in  some  school 
activity  organized  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  work  of  one  or  more 
institutions.  A  school  garden  can  be  organized  as  a  miniature  city,  rural 
municipality,  or  nation  and  such  ideas  developed  as  the  need  for  certain 
officials,  the  need  for  rules  of  procedure,  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
official,  the  problems  facing  a  municipality  or  a  nation,  etc.  The  pupils 
can  in  this  way  be  made  thoroughly  aware  of  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Another  plan  would  be  to 
organize  the  school  for  a  month  or  two  as  a  home;  then,  for  the  next  period 
as  a  school  district;  later,  as  a  municipality,  as  a  province,  and  as  a 
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nation.  In  all  these  cases  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  should  be 
emphasized  as  much  as  the  responsibility  of  the  official. 

IV.  Several  other  qualifications  might  be  discussed  but  space  will  not 
permit  the  mention  of  more  than  one,  viz.,  power  to  choose  suitable 
officials  and  willingness  to  follow  them  when  chosen.  In  a  democracy 
this  is  highly  important,  since  all  citizens  are  eligible  for  office  and  every 
citizen  is  free  to  support  or  to  oppose  any  movement  initiated  by  the 
leader.  * 

In  the  story  stage  much  is  made  of  leaders,  for  they  are  the  heroes  of 
whom  the  stories  treat. 

In  the  intermediate  stage  the  pupils  are  at  the  age  of  hero-worship 
and  instinctively  wish  to  become  like  the  characters  of  whom  they  hear  or 
read.  In  a  large  Public  School  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  intermediate 
pupils  chose  historical  characters  when  asked  to  tell  whom  they  most 
wished  to  resemble.  Care  should  be  taken  at  this  age  to  present  only 
characters  that  are  worth  emulating  because  of  the  wholesomeness  and 
strength  of  their  characters.  Pupils  of  this  age  particularly  admire 
people  who  have  done  things.  Attention,  however,  should  be  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  followers  play  a  large  part  in  any  important  movement. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  Wellington's  Old  Guards, 
or  the  Princess  Pats  of  the  present  war.  History  abounds,  too,  with 
examples  of  disasters  caused  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  one  man,  or  the 
defection  of  groups.  The  principles  of  leadership  and  loyalty  appeal  most 
strongly  at  the  "gang  age",  and  every  opportunity  should  be  seized  at 
that  period  to  make  impressions  along  these  lines. 

In  the  senior  grades,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  success  of  some 
men  where  others  failed  dismally,  hence  the  necessity  of  choosing  leaders 
because  of  their  special  fitness.  The  principle  can  be  forcibly  impressed 
when  studying  the  careers  of  such  persons  as  Pitt,  Wolfe,  Clive,  Lincoln, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Lloyd  George,  or  Lord  Strathcona.  The  calamity 
that  may  be  brought  upon  a  nation  by  misguided  leaders  is  well  illus- 
trated by  recent  events  in  Russia.  The  theory  should  be  made  practical 
by  school  organizations,  inter-school  contests,  etc.,  which  show  that 
loyal  support  is  quite  as  important  as  good  leadership. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  general  principles  are  advocated  for 
guidance  in  making  the  subject  of  history  exert  an  influence  on  the 
civic  ideals  and  activities  of  the  rising  generation: 

\.  In  the  choice  of  material,  preference  should  be  given  to  those  facts 
which  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  nation,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Wherever  possible,  connection  should  be  shown  between  events  of 
past  history  and  present-day  conditions  in  order  to  show  the  continuity 
of  history,  and  to  indicate  clearly  the  fact  that  the  deeds  of  the  fathers 
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are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  nth  generation,  nationally  as  well 
as  individually. 

3.  The  social  aspect  of  history  should  be  made  much  more  prominent 
than  the  political  aspect,  especially  in  the  Public  School. 

4.  Civics  should  be  taught  in  the  Public  School,  very  largely  by 
obserA'ation  and  participation,  i.e.,  by  association  with  actual  civic 
institutions,  or  by  taking  part  in  illustrative  school  organizations. 


Art  Education 

R.    W.    HEDLEY 

Supervisor  of  Art,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

THAT  art  education  has  been  gradually  undergoing  changes  during 
the  past  decade  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has  given  the  matter  any 
attention.  Some  years  ago  the  subject  was  called  drawing  and 
this  perhaps  describes,  as  well  as  any  single  word  could,  the  nature  of  the 
work.  The  aim  was  to  give  ability  to  see  and  to  draw.  While  there  may 
also  have  been  an  attempt  to  teach  design,  there  at  least  was  little  or  no 
attempt  to  stimulate  creative  effort.  The  pencil  was  generally  used  as 
the  medium  of  expression.  During  the  early  part  of  this  century  an 
advance  was  made  and  a  more  definite  art  course  was  placed  on  the  cur- 
riculum. This  included  much  that  had  formerly  been  given  but  with  the 
addition  of  colour  as  a  medium;  and  the  subject  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  design,  in  somewhat  limited  scope,  lettering,  and  picture  study. 
This  was  indeed  a  great  advance.  However,  the  emphasis  was  still  placed 
on  drawing,  or  representation.  The  end  largely  aimed  at  was  skill,  and 
through  this  art  appreciation,  or  taste,  was  expected  to  develop  within 
the  pupil.  Design  was  of  a  general  nature  rather  than  an  effort  with  some 
particular  end  in  view.  What  was  learned  in  school  may  have  had  some 
disciplinary  value,  though  it  had  but  little  bearing  on  problems  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  after  life. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  define  the  purpose  of  art  educa- 
tion as  a  school  subject  in  order  that  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  goal. 
If  a  pupil  takes  the  general  course  of  art  instruction  along  such  lines  as 
illustrative  drawing,  representation,  colour,  design,  lettering,  and  picture 
study,  as  given  in  most  schools,  what  benefit  is  he  likely  to  derive  from 
these  and  to  take  with  him  through  life?  This  has  been  stated  as  follows — 
that  art  has  a  cultural  value  through  training  in  appreciation,  and  an 
ethical  value  through  skill  in  the  exactness  of  expression.  But  unless  we 
can  show  that  in  drawing  there  is  some  other  purpose,  that  it  is  a  means 
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to  some  other  end  than  mere  skill,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  its  position  as 
a  major  subject  on  the  curriculum. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  problem.  Does  the  pupil  require 
drawing  to  any  great  extent  in  after  life?  Of  one  thousand  average 
citizens  how  many  use  drawing  to  any  extent?  In  certain  trades  it  is 
useful  but  the  specialist  does  the  work.  Apart  from  mechanical  drawing 
the  workman  has  little  use  for  drawing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  students  who  will  become  artists  or  designers  is  also  very  limited.  The 
great  majority  of  citizens  may  be  more  correctly  termed  the  "con- 
sumers" of  art  products. 

On  the  cultural  side  the  subject  is  of  more  value,  since  it  tends  to 
develop  taste  or  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  This  is  a  field  that  will 
not  be  usurped  by  any  other  subject.  Further,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
these  qualities  should  be  developed  in  every  individual,  since  on  account 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  most  citizens  and  the  desire  for  more  tasty 
surroundings,  there  is  need  for  a  sound  but  simple  standard  of  guidance. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  tried  to  develop  this  standard  largely  through 
representation  and  through  picture  study.  This  may  be  useful  for  an 
understanding  of  fine  art  but  is  of  little  use  in  developing  in  a  pupil  a 
keen  art  judgment,  that  is,  definite  principles  which  will  be  a  guide  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  any  space,  whether  picture,  statue,  building 
— exterior  or  interior — furniture,  furnishings,  poster,  costume,  etc.,  or 
the  arranging  of  objects  where  beauty  may  be  appreciated  or  taste  dis- 
played. 

The  principles  of  art  judgment  may  be  stated  as  proportion  and 
variety,  domination  and  subordination,  rhythm,  balance,  and  harmony. 
In  grades  I  to  IV  these  terms  may  not  be  used  but  the  underlying  idea  of 
each  may  be  illustrated  in  a  simple  way  so  that  the  pupil  understands. 
In  a  series  of  lessons  for  the  upper  grades,  in  which  the  principle  of  pro- 
portion and  that  of  domination  and  subordination  are  to  be  emphasized 
as  a  guide  to  later  work,  the  teacher  should  use  good  illustrative  examples. 
These  may  include  a  picture  which  they  are  to  study  in  that  grade,  say 
grade  VI,  e.g.,  "A  Woman  Churning",  by  Millet;  a  picture  of  the  front 
of  a  cathedral  showing  simple  spacing,  as  "Notre  Dame"  of  Paris;  a 
picture  of  furniture,  as  a  nicely  spaced  but  simple  type  of  bufifet;  a  picture 
of  an  interior  of  a  room,  showing  one  wall  with  a  fireplace  and  nicely 
arranged  surroundings.  In  each  picture  mark  off  the  space  of  the  various 
important  objects,  omitting  every  detail,  and  space  off  on  another  piece 
of  paper  or  on  the  blackboard.  What  is  the  dominant  object  in  each  and 
where  are  the  subordinate  objects  placed?  Is  there  variety,  and  does  the 
whole  arrangement  look  pleasing?  Constant  training  of  this  sort  will 
gradually  develop  art  judgment,  the  exercises  gradually  increasing  in 
difficulty.     Other   principles,   as   balance,   rhythm,    harmony    (both   of 
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colour  and  form)  should  be  taken  up  in  like  manner  with  suitable  ex- 
amples. 

Thus,  beginning  with  the  examination  of  good  examples  of  art,  the 
pupil  learns  the  principles  of  art  judgment  and  also  obtains  some  idea 
as  to  how  they  may  be  put  into  practice.  However,  to  master  these 
principles,  it  is  not  enough  to  criticise,  he  must  attempt  to  create. 

After  the  lessons  above  mentioned  there  should  follow  an  exercise 
along  the  line  of  creative  work,  such  as  the  designing  of  a  tile  pattern.  This 
problem  naturally  leads  to  the  following  discussion :  the  purpose — where 
is  the  tile  to  be  placed  ?  On  floor  in  the  front  of  the  fireplace.  What  shape 
of  tile?  What  type  of  design  would  look  best,  elaborate  or  simple?  Shall 
we  use  straight  lines  or  curves?  It  might  be  decided  that  the  problem  to 
be  attempted  is  a  decoration  for  a  tile,  using  an  inner  square,  and  modify- 
ing this  square  by  smaller  squares  placed  at  the  corners.  Each  pupil  now 
begins  the  exercise,  keeping  in  mind  the  principles  already  taught.  The 
results  should  be  finished  in  black  and  white  .so  that  the  spacing  may  be 
clearly  seen.  When  the  exercises  are  completed,  the  work  should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  room  on  a  large  screen  or  on  the  blackboard  so 
that  it  may  be  criticized  by  the  pupils.  Each  pupil  should  keep  a  record 
of  the  criticism  of  his  design.  The  faults  should  now  be  corrected  as  far 
as  possible.  A  lesson  in  a  colour  harmony  suitable  for  colouring  these 
tiles  should  follow.  These  designs  being  satisfactory,  the  work  is  com- 
pleted when  each  pupil  makes  his  title  from  his  pattern.  This  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  manual  training  room,  using  coloured  cement  or  other 
medium  available. 

Another  problem  is  to  plan  a  decoration  for  a  needle  book,  the  cover 
of  which  is  to  be  filet  canvas,  or  art  canvas.  The  discussion  may  take 
this  form, — How  long  should  we  make  the  book?  (Long  enough  to  hold 
the  longest  needle  likely  to  be  used).  The  width?  (To  make  a  nicely 
proportioned  rectangle).  What  material  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
hold  the  needles  inside?  Next,  take  up  the  making  of  a  suitable  design 
for  the  cover.  What  are  the  limitations  in  the  material?  The  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  of  the  material  are  very  prominent,  so  that  all 
decoration  should  be  made  along  these  directions.  Does  it  require  any 
edging  to  prevent  the  edge  from  ravelling?  This  will  lead  to  the  idea  of 
a  blanket  stitch  and  how  the  lines  of  this  stitch  should  run.  After 
further  questions  bringing  out  the  limitations  of  the  material,  the  covter 
design  may  now  be  given  as  a  definite  problem — to  make  a  cover  design 
with  bands  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  and  an  initial  letter  or  monogram 
in  the  centre.  The  designs  should  be  criticised,  as  outlined  above,  and 
the  book  will  be  made  and  decorated  from  these  designs. 

This  may  take  time;  it  may  take  twice  as  long  as  if  the  teacher 
directed  every  part  of  the  work,  and  the  pupils  simply  copied  the  plans. 
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One  thing  is  certain,  the  pupil  will  have  learned  a  use  for  his  art  training 
that  no  amount  of  copying  of  designs  on  material  used  in  handwork 
problems  would  give  him.  Also  he  has  learned  much  more  than  if  the 
problem  were  simply  to  make  the  design  without  any  thought  of  actually 
applying  it  to  a  real  cover. 

Outlines  of  other  lessons  may  be  given,  such  as  landscape  composition 
or  design,  where  the  work  does  not  lead  to  actual  construction.  Again, 
begin  by  placing  before  the  class  simple  but  good  examples  of  landscapes; 
note  the  various  divisions  of  each  landscape,  and  space  off  each  in  two 
colours,  or  in  black  and  white.  Then  the  pupil  sees  the  composition  and 
is  able  to  criticise  the  arrangement  according  to  the  principles  of  design, 
or  art  judgment.  The  class  is  now  ready  for  the  problem, — to  make  a 
landscape  composition,  with  a  tree  in  the  foreground  as  the  dominant 
object  and  distant  trees,  hills,  etc.,  as  the  subordinate  ones.  He  may  use 
cut  paper,  getting  his  shapes  from  photographs  of  trees  and  such  objects 
as  required.  Next  comes  the  problem  of  making  a  good  arrangement  of 
these  shapes,  whether  there  is  balance,  and  whether  there  is  harmony  of 
line  in  any  way.  Thus  the  landscape  grows,  as  it  were.  He  gradually 
becomes  critical, — the  trees  are  not  well  formed.  He  must  learn  how  to 
draw  trees  more  carefully,  and  drawing  appears  more  valuable  to  him. 
As  his  taste  develops  so  must  his  drawing  improve. 

Thus  drawing  becomes  a  means  to  an  end.  If  he  is  to  have  a  good 
composition,  the  perspective  must  be  right.  He  is  constantly  his  own 
critic;  therefore  he  must  study  carefully  the  principles  of  perspective 
(perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  object  drawing)  in  order  that 
his  compositions  may  look  right. 

Lessons  in  colour  harmony  should  be  interspersed.  Approach  this 
subject  through  good  examples.  If  the  subject  is  analogous  harmony  a 
picture  such  as  "Whistler's  Mother"  may  be  used.  With  tempera 
colour  try  to  reproduce  the  tones.  When  pupils  see  a  fine  colour  scheme 
they  are  anxious  to  learn  the  secret.  Then  follows  a  discussion  as  to 
where  you  might  use  such  colours.  Interior  decoration  presents  a 
wonderful  field  for  such  use.  Colour  intensity  may  be  opened  up  by 
considering  the  efifect  of  bringing  a  bouquet  of  bright  flowers  into  a  room. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  all  the  colour  in  the  room  were  as  bright  as 
the  flowers?  They  see  that  bright  colours  should  be  used  carefully  to 
lighten  up  a  room  or  other  object  but  that  grayed  colours  are  restful,  if 
the  right  tone  is  reached.  Pupils  become  interested  in  making  various 
intensities  of  colour  and,  later,  of  using  these  in  some  definite  problem. 

When  we  place  the  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  art  judgment,  in- 
cluding colour  harmony,  and  lead  from  these  to  the  actual  working  out 
of  some  problem,  we  find  out  that  the  results  justify  the  course  and, 
moreover,  it  is  pedagogically  sound.     The  pupil  will  gradually   form 
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sound  standards  of  taste  so  that  when  he  leaves  the  school  room  to 
grapple  with  life's  problems  where  fine  arrangement  or  colour  harmony 
is  needed,  he  will  know  that  his  judgn^ent  in  the  matter  is  not  mere 
intuition  but  is  soundly  placed.  Only  when  we  combine  fine  and  indus- 
trial arts,  can  we  feel  sure  that  the  pupil  is  getting  the  best  from  both  of 
these  subjects. 


Thrift  in  Small  Things 

REV.  PETER  BRYCE 
Toronto 

SOME  time  ago  I  saw  a  picture  which  bore  the  suggestive  title  "  Every 
little  helps  ".  The  picture  revealed  the  approach  to  a  typical  manor 
house  in  England.  It  was  autumn  and  the  avenue  was  carpeted 
w' th  the  falling  leaves  from  the  fine  old  trees  which  formed  so  attractive  a 
feature  in  the  picture.  The  aged  gardener,  assisted  by  his  little  grand- 
daughter, five  years  of  age,  was  engaged  in  clearing  the  avenue  of  the 
fallen  leaves.  He  gathered  very  much  more  than  the  wee  girl,  and  deeply 
conscious  of  her  failure  to  measure  up  to  his  standard,  she  exclaimed, 
"Grandad,  I  is  doing  so  little;  is  I  helping  you  at  all?"  With  the  kindly 
sympathy  and  gentle  consideration  of  a  grandfather,  the  old  man, 
answered  "Why  yes,  dearie,  every  little  helps". 

Every  little  helps!  Is  not  this  the  lesson  we  need  to  emphasize  in 
Canada  to-day?  Do  ive  appreciate  the  tremendous  value  of  small  savings, 
the  national  importance  of  small  gifts  and  small  investments?  By  laying 
aside  even  a  very  little  each  day  we  are  helping  to  make  Canada  strong, 
and  strength — 'financial  strength — will  make  our  victory  sure. 


The  League  of  the  Empire 

FLORENCE   M.    STANDISH 
Honorary  Secretaryfor  Ontario,  Dewson  St.  Public  School,  Toronto 

THE  League  of  the  Empire  was  founded  in  London,  England,  in  1901, 
with  Lord  Strathcona  as  its  first  President.  It  is  a  non-political 
and  non-sectarian  organization.  Its  practical  work  has  been  to 
promote  co-operation  in  educational  matters  among  different  parts  of  the 
Empire.  With  this  object  in  view  representative  gatherings  have  been 
held  in  London,  at  which  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  have  met 
to  consider  every  phase  of  educational  progress. 
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At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Ontario,  the  meeting  for  1916 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Toronto,  but  owing  to  the  war  a  postponement 
was  necessary.    This  meeting  will  take  place  as  soon  as  practicable. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  League's  work  is  the 
"comrades'  correspondence  branch".  Pupils  in  the  schools  of  Canada, 
or  Australia,  or  Great  Britain,  are  linked  with  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  Thousands  of  children  now  have  a  "corre- 
spondence comrade"  and  many  interesting  stories  have  come  from 
Canadian  soldiers  who  have  been  entertained  in  the  home  of  their  child- 
hood's correspondent  in  the  Motherland. 

The  League  maintains  a  non-residential  club  house  in  London  where 
visiting  members  receive  a  cordial  welcome  and  where  much  entertain- 
ment is  provided  for  them.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  extension 
of  this  club  as  a  memorial  to  the  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 

The  League  has  many  war  activities.  It  maintains  a  supply  depot 
where  comforts  for  soldiers  and  sailors  are  received,  repacked,  and  for- 
warded wherever  they  are  most  needed.  It  has  a  staff  of  workers  who  visit 
the  hospitals,  act  as  guides  to  the  soldiers  on  leave,  and  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  render  any  service  that  may  be  required.  It  has  presented  a 
volume  of  Shakespeare,  known  as  the  Kitchener  Memorial,  to  all  totally 
disabled  soldiers. 

In  1912  a  Canadian  branch  was  organized  in  Toronto  with  Principal 
Hutton  of  University  College  as  President  and  Mrs,  H.  S.  Strathy  as 
General  Secretary  for  Canada.  This  branch  now  has  a  large  and  rapidly- 
growing  correspondence  department.  Arrangements  have  recently  been 
made  for  inter-provincial  correspondence  so  that  now  the  pupils  in  our 
schools  may  secure  a  correspondent  from  any  of  our  own  Provinces  or 
from  abroad  as  they  prefer. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  war,  the  Canadian  branch  hopes  to 
provide  travelling  scholarships  to  aid  teachers  who  wish  to  visit  England 
for  purposes  of  study.  The  Canadian  branch  also  has  its  war  activities. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "News  from  Home"  budgets  for 
the  soldiers  which  were  inaugurated  by  the  League,  the  collecting  of  over 
100,000  comforts  for  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  schools  of  the  Province 
(these  were  sent  to  the  Queen  in  honour  of  her  silver  wedding) ,  and  the 
forwarding  of  soldiers'  names  to  the  Head  Ofifice  where  they  are  put  in 
touch  with  a  war  comrade  in  London  who  acts  as  host  to  them  while  they 
are  on  leave. 

Any  school  in  Canada  may  become  a  member  of  the  League  on  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  In  afftliated  schools  all  teachers  and 
pupils  may  have  a  correspondent  wherever  they  desire,  and  the  schools 
will  receive  the  quarterly  magazine.    All  teachers  visiting  England  may 
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have  the  privileges  of  the  club  house.  Names  of  soldier  ex-pupils  may- 
be sent  in  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Head  Office  which  provides  them  with 
a  war  comrade  in  London.  Very  frequently  these  comrades  invite  our 
boys  to  stay  in  their  homes  and  thus  make  the  few  precious  days  of  leave 
a  real  joy. 

The  Canadian  branch,  like  the  Head  Office,  is  ready  at  all  times  to 
render  any  service  it  can  to  the  country,  and  it  feels  that  by  its  work 
among  the  school  children  it  is  helping  in  a  very  real  sense  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  among  citizens  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 


An  Experiment  in  Composition 

E.  K.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Collegiate  Institute,  Portage  la  Prairie 

SOME  years  ago  I  had  a  class  that  took  almost  no  interest  in  com- 
position. It  was  a  very  large  class  of  boys  and  girls  whose  ages 
were  from  14  and  15  years.  I  then  tried  the  continued-story  plan. 
We  talked  about  an  imaginary  hero  whose  life  and  adventures  we 
purposed  relating.  We  sketched  out  a  number  of  chapters  to  form  a 
book  which  we  entitled  "The  Adventures  of  Johnny".  Each  chapter 
was  a  week's  work,  most  of  the  composing  and  writing  being  done  at 
school.  The  final  copy  was  done  on  uniform  paper,  generally  at  home, 
was  handed  in  and  kept  until  the  set  was  completed.  The  chapters  or 
essays  were  then  handed  back,  each  pupil's  work  being  fyled  separately, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  be  bound  into  book  form.  Practi- 
cally every  one  did  this  and  all  were  proud  of  their  work. 

Here  are  the  chapter  headings  in  one  of  the  leather-bound  books  now 
before  me:  Chapter  I.  Johnny's  First  Adventure.  II.  Johnny's  First 
Battle.  III.  Johnny  Starts  to  School.  IV.  A  Visit  to  Uncle  John's. 
V.Johnny  Goes  A-Fishing.  VI.  An  Accident.  VII.  Abetter.  VIII.  And 
its  Reply.  IX.  A  Night  in  the  Woods.  X.  The  Circus  Comes.  XI. 
Examination  Day.  XII.  Johnny's  Vacation.  XIII.  A  Visit  to  the  City. 
XIV.  Up  in  the  Clouds.  XV.  Johnny's  Resolution. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  chapters: 

Chapter  I. 
JOHNNY'S  FIRST  ADVENTURE. 

It  was  a  nice  bright  day  in  autumn,  but  the  air  was  sometimes  quite  chilly.  Every 
morning  from  ten  o'clock  to  eleven,  Willie  had  to  take  his  little  brother  Johnny  out  for  a 
ride  in  his  carriage.  It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  prospect  for  him  either.  And  what  boy 
really  likes  to  wheel  a  baby  carriage.-*  Further,  Willie  liked  so  much  to  go  and  play  with 
the  other  boys. 
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At  last  the  time  came  for  Johnny's  ride  and  Willie  went  into  the  house  to  see  whether 
he  was  ready.  His  mother  had  just  finished  getting  Johnny  ready  and  had  put  him  in 
the  carriage  as  Willie  entered.  She  told  him  to  take  good  care  of  Johnny,  not  to  let  him 
get  uncovered,  and  not  to  go  away  and  leave  him.    AH  this,  of  course,  was  promised. 

Willie  started  out  on  his  usual  morning  trip,  but  had  taken  the  baby  round  the  block 
only  once  when  he  came  upon  some  boys  playing  marbles  at  the  corner.  The  temptation 
was  too  much  for  him  when  they  asked  him  to  play  too  and,  forgetting  his  mother's 
orders,  he  left  the  carriage  standing  unattended  at  the  corner  while  he  went  and  joined 
the  boys,  forgetting  all  about  his  charge. 

In  a  little  while  a  policeman  came  along  and,  seeing  the  carriage  standing  unattended 
and  no  one  near,  because  the  high  board  fence  hid  the  boys,  he  took  it  away  to  the  police 
station.  Willie  had  become  so  interested  in  the  game  that  he  had  forgotten  about 
Johnny  being  left  alone.  When  he  stopped  his  play  to  go  to  him,  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised and  disma;yed  not  to  find  the  carriage  where  he  had  left  it. 

The  boys  looked  all  around,  even  under  the  side-walk  (as  if  a  baby -carriage  could  go 
there),  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  Willie  hurried  home  with  a  heavy  heart  to  tell 
his  mother  what  had  happened,  and  she,  on  hearing  it,  was  almost  distracted  with  fear. 
She  at  once  telephoned  to  some  of  her  friends  and  at  last  called  up  the  police  station. 
Yes,  there  was  a  carriage,  just  brought  in.    So  she  and  Willie  hurried  off  immediately. 

On  reaching  the  place  she  found  to  her  great  joy  and  relief  that  the  carriage  was  there 
and  Johnny  too.    He  was  none  the  worse  for  his  adventure. 

After  reaching  home  Willie  was  taken  to  his  room,  but  only  Willie,  his  mother,  and 
the  strap  know  what  happened  then.    But  I  think  we  all  can  guess. 

Thus  ended  happily  Johnny's  first  adventure. 

The  young  girl  who  wrote  the  above  had  a  very  interesting  book.  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  secured  more  general  interest  in  composition  than  I 
did  that  year.  It  was  in  tensive  work.  These  boys  and  girls  could  scarcely 
wait  for  the  composition  period,  so  anxious  were  they  to  complete  the 
story  of  this  hero.  We  wove  into  the  work  letter-writing,  geography, 
history,  nature  study  and  so  on. 

When  we  had  twelve  or  fifteen  chapters  ready  we  gave  back  each 
student's  sheets  and  he  arranged,  paged,  indexed,  and  bound  them. 
Some  took  great  pains  with  their  books,  binding  them  in  leather,  illus- 
trating them  and  decorating  the  margins.  Some  were  dedicated  "To  my 
Father",  "To  my  Mother",  and,  be  it  said,  not  a  few  "To  m.y  Teacher". 
I  felt  a  certain  distinction  when  I  found  that  I  had  been  honoured  by 
having  a  book  dedicated  to  me,  and  that  a  book  of  a  very  rare  edition ! 

May  I  add  that  this  class  continued  throughout  senior  school  life  to 
be  very  much  interested  in  literature  and  composition.  Two  members  of  it 
are  now  contributors  to  magazines.  One  of  them,  now  in  San  Francisco,  told 
me  that  she  dates  her  literary  career  from  "The  Adventures  of  Johnny". 

Each  time  I  have  used  this  method  similar  interest  has  resulted. 
There  is  just  one  drawback:  I  found  it  very  laborious  when  I  had  a 
large  class,  and  through  physical  inability  to  cope  with  the  reading  neces- 
sary have  not  persevered  as  I  might  have.  I  feel  that  it  could  be  worked 
much  better,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  of  others  who  may  have 
had  a  somewhat  similar  experience. 


A  Good  Library  for  the  General  Reader 

PROFESSOR  P.    SAXDIFORD 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

DTRING  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  my  custom,  wlien  discussing 
topics  in  class  with  students  at  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto,  to  mention  books  which  an  educated 
person  should  have  read.  This  was  done  with  malice  aforethought. 
Last  session  I  pressed  my  points  home  so  strongly  that  I  was  requested 
by  the  students  to  prepare  for  them  a  list  of  books  which  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  library.  This  was  what  the  school  boys  call  "a  tall 
order",  but  I  promised  to  do  my  best. 

Remembering  the  Italian  proverb  that  "pedagogy  is  always  poor  and 
naked"  I  limited  my  choice  to  cheap  editions.  The  books  listed  below, 
with  two  exceptions,  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  World's  Classic  Series 
(Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto)  or  in  Everyman's  Library  (J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto)  or  in  both.  The  price  of  books  (cloth  binding)  in 
the  former  series  is  50  cents  per  volume,  postpaid;  in  the  latter,  56  cents 
per  volume,  postpaid.  Of  course,  there  are  various  other  editions  at 
various  prices.  One  word  of  warning  to  the  reader.  The  list  must  not  be 
regarded  as  the  best  hundred  books  in  the  world.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  How  can  a  selection  be  considered  the  best  v/hich  has  no  Alice  in 
Wonderland  or  Arabian  Nights  in  it?  Further,  modern  writers  are  almost 
unrepresented.  There  is  no  work  of  Wells,  Bennett,  Stevenson,  Mark 
Twain,  Meredith,  Kipling,  Hardy,  Conrad,  etc.,  in  the  list.  But  in  spite 
of  obvious  limitations  the  selection  given  below  would  disgrace  no  library, 
either  public  or  private. 

The  selection  follows: 

1.  The  Bible. 

GENER.A.L:  2.  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary;  3.  The  Everyman 
Encyclopaedia  (12  vols.). 

Moral  and  Devotional:  4.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress;  5.  The 
Koran  (Rodwell's  translation);  6.  Thomas  a  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ; 
7.  St.  Augustine's  Confessions  (Pusey's  Translation) ;  8.  Marcus  Aurclius' 
Meditations. 

Classical:  9.  Homer's  Iliad  (Pope's  translation),  (Lord  Derby's 
translation) ;  10.  Homer's  Odyssey  (Pope's  translation),  (Cowper's  transla- 
tion);  11.  Plato's  Republic  (Spens'  translation);  12.  Aristotle's  Politics; 
13.  Plutarch's  Lives  (Dryden's  translation),  3  vols.;  14.  Virgil's  Aeneid 
(Taylor's  translation),  (Dryden's  translation). 
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Biography:  15.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  2  vols. ;  16.  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Sir  Walter  ScoU;  17.  Pepys'  Diary;  18.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte. 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres:  19.  Bacon's  Essays;  20.  Emerson's 
Essays;  21.  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  22.  Walton's  Compleat  A7igler;  23. 
Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice  (3  vols.);  24.  Ruskln's  Unto  This  Last;  25. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies;  26.  Macaulay's  Essays  (2  vols.) ;  27.  Carlyle's 
Sartor  Resartus;  28.  Carlyle's  Essays  (2  vols.);  29.  Thoreau's  Walden; 
30.  More's  Utopia;  31.  The  Spectator  (4  vols.) ;  32.  Montaigne's  Essays. 

Fiction:  33.  Bulwer  Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Potnpeii;  34.  Scott's 
Ivanhoe;  35.  Scott's  Kenilworth;3Q.  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair;  37.  Thacke- 
ray's Henry  Esmond;  38.  Dicken's  Pickwick  Papers;  39.  Dicken's  David 
Copperfield;  40.  George  Eliot's  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life;  41.  George 
Eliot's  Adam  Bede;  42.  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice;  43.  Jane 
Austen's  Emma;  44.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  45.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Sylvia's 
Lovers;  46.  Dumas'  Count  of  Monte  Crista  (2  vols.);  47.  Bronte's  (Char- 
lotte) Jayie  Eyre;  48.  Tqlstoi's  Anna  Kirenina  (2  vols.);  49.  Tolstoi's 
Master  and  Man;  50.  Borrow's Lai'ewgro ;  51.  Trollope's  Barchester  Towers; 
52.  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho;  53.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  54.  . 
Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

History:  55.  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (2  vols.);  56.  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People  (2  vols.) ;  57.  Macaulay's  History  of 
England  (3  vols.) ;  58.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  E^npire 
(6  vols.);  59.  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru;  60.  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 
(2  vols.). 

Philosophy  and  Science:  61.  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning; 
62.  Mill's  On  Liberty,  etc.;  63.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (2  vols.); 
64.  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species;  65.  Darwin's  Voyage  of  the  Beagle;  66. 
Huxley's  Essays;  67.  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knozvledge;  68. 
Rousseau's  Social  Contract;  69.  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne; 
70.  Descarte's  A  Discourse  on  Method. 

Poetry  and  Drama:    71.  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  (Carey's  transla- 
tion); 72.  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Historical  Plays,  Poems,  Sonnets, 
Tragedies;  73.  Milton's  Poems;  74.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales;  75.  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury;  76.  Tennyson's  Poems  (2  vols.);  77.  Burns' 
Poems  and  Songs;  78.  Keat's  Poems;  79.  Shelley's  Poetical  Works  (2 
vols.);  Shelley's  Poems  (selected);  80.  Wordsworth's  Poems  (2  vols.), 
Wordsworth's  Poems  (selected);  81.   Browning's  Poems  (2  vols.);  82. 
Goethe's  Faust;  83.  Longfellow's  Poems;  84.  Byron's  Poems  (selected); 
85.  Scott's  Poems  (selected);  86.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen;  87.  Goldsmith's 
Poems  and  Plays,  Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works;  88.  Coleridge's  Poems 
(selected);  89.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  90.  Whittier's  Poems 
(selected) ;  91.  Sheridan's  Plays. 
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MiscELLANHOLs:  (chiefly  Juvenile  and  Travel) :  92.  Defoe's  Robinson 
Crusoe;  93.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels;  94.  Cook's  Voyages  of  Discovery; 
95.  Dufiferin's  Letters  from  High  Latitudes;  96.  Kingsley's  Water  Babies; 
97.  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote  (2  vols.);  98.  Froissart's  Chronicles;  99. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales;  100.  Hughes'  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 


Nature  Study  for  November 


PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 
Facility  of  Educatico,   University  ot  Toronto 

First  Form.  The  Chinese  Lily.  The  Chinese  lily  forms  an  excel- 
lent object  for  nature  study  work  in  the  late  autumn.  The  bulb  can  be 
purchased  for  a  few  cents  and  should  be  grown  in  the  school ;  or,  better, 
each  pupil  may  grow  one  at  home.  A  glass  or  porcelain  dish  about  eight 
inches  across  and  two  or  three  inches  deep  will  suiifice.  Half  fill  it  with 
stones  as  large  as  walnuts  and  place  the  bulb  in  a  hollow  at  the  centre  of 
the  stones.  Add  enough  water  to  the  vessel  to  submerge  the  lower 
quarter  of  the  bulb.  Keep  a  record  of  its  growth  on  the  blackboard. 
Let  the  pupils  look  underneath  the  bulb  for  the  first  sign  of  a  root;  feel 
the  bulb  each  day  to  note  that  it  is  losing  its  firmness;  and  watch  care- 
fully for  the  first  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  stem.  Let  the  pupils  be  on  the 
look-out  for  the  growth  of  lateral  stems.  As  soon  as  the  stem  appears 
measure  the  length  at  least  every 
second  day.  Then  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  the  first  leaf.  Study 
the  marvellous  opening  of  the 
flowers,  and  notice  that  the  plant 
dies  away  rapidly  without  form- 
ing any  seeds.  Tell  the  pupils 
why  no  seeds  are  formed.  Of 
course,  the  chief  reason  for  this  is 
the  absence  of  insects  to  bring 
about  pollination.  Finally,  have 
the  pupils  tell  the  story  of  the  life 
of  the  Chinese  lily. 

Second  Form.     The  Cricket. 
November  is  none  too  late  to  find 

the  cricket.     It  is  during  the  bright  ^^'''-  20^— House-cricket.  Gryllus  [Acheta) 

^  'b"*-  lioiiiesticus,  male. 

days  of  earh-  November  that  the  From  Prr,/,atu...  .Uyr.n^o.h.  .-..ui  /«.,,•,•/,..  by 

very  large  crickets  stalk  forth  from  ^^t^"m  ""^  ^;."'''''r '  """x  ^''''"■''' 

^     '  1  nc  Alacniillan  Co.,  i  oronto. 
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their  dark  retreats  to  bask  in  the  sun  on  sidewalks  and  on  bare  spots 
of  earth.  Then  they  may  be  readily  captured.  Crickets  may  be  kept 
under  a  lamp  chimney  placed  on  a  flower  pot  filled  with  moist  earth 
and  having  grass  growing  in  it.  Put  in  pieces  of  apple  or  melon  for  food. 
Study  the  general  appearance  first,  the  dark  body,  the  long  antennae, 
the  large  hind  legs  which  are  used  for  its  feeble  jumping.  At  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body  the  female  has  long  projecting  structures  used  for 
burying  the  eggs  in  a  hollow  in  the  ground  to  keep  them  from  harm. 
Note  that  there  are  four  wings  which  are  quite  short;  in  fact,  the  under 
wings  are  so  short  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  them.  It  is  easy  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  cricket  is  not  an  adept  at  flying.  When  it  is  eating 
a  piece  of  apple  the  movements  of  the  jaws  can  be  readily  seen.  These 
organs,  one  on  each  side,  move  laterally.  They  have  sharp,  cutting  sur- 
faces, which  can  be  seen  only  when  they  are  forced  far  apart. 

The  cricket  has  long  been  noted  as  a  singer;  and  even  the  poets  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  its  trill.  It  makes  its  shrill  sounds  by  rubbing 
the  two  outer  wings  together.  We  may  be  quite  certain  thiat  any  species 
that  produces  a  sound  must  also  have  an  organ  of  hearing.  In  the  cricket 
this  is  a  small  oval  membrane  on  the  front  leg,  on  the  joint  above  the  foot. 
Third  Form.  How  Weeds  Spread.  By  November  the  grass  has 
withered,  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  the  green  parts  of  the 
weeds  have  become  frozen  and  dead.  Of  the  plants  that  still  raise  their 
heads  the  parts  stand  out  conspicuously  and  can  be  studied  without 
difficulty. 

Weeds  seem  to  be  able  to  spread  more  successfully  than  most  plants 
and  November  is  the  season  to  find  out  how  they  accomplish  this.  One 
reason  why  weeds  spread  so  rapidly  is  because  of  the  great  vitality  of  their 
seeds  and  their  ability  to  grow  under  very  adverse  circumstances.  Every- 
body who  has  planted  garden  seeds  knows  that  some  of  them,  such  as 
radish,  lettuce,  and  turnips  are  sure  to  come  up,  but  that  parsnips,  beans, 
and  parsley  often  fail  to  germinate.  Many  weeds  have  seeds  that  are 
not  very  sensitive  to  weather  or  soil  conditions  and  will  grow  wherever 
they  fall. 

The  secret  of  the  prevalence  of  burdock,  dandelion,  and  many  other 
weeds  is  evident  in  November.  The  burrs  of  the  burdock  are  still  stick- 
ing out  from  its  strong  stems  to  attach  themselves  to  any  animal  that  may 
pass.  The  animal,  irritated  by  these  burrs  in  its  hair,  rubs  its  body  against 
the  ground  and  thus  plants  the  seeds.  The  dandelion  and  thistle  are 
scattering  their  seeds  with  every  breath  of  wind,  for  each  of  these  seeds  is 
supplied  with  a  parachute  which  carries  it  far  on  the  most  gentle  breeze. 
Many  of  our  most  common  weeds  are  distributed  by  the  very  minuteness 
of  their  seeds.  The  shepherd's  purse  is  as  widely  scattered  as  any  weed 
and  yet  it  seems  to  have  no  special  means  of  distribution. 
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Many  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  are  spread  1)\-  underground 
stems  and  roots.  November  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  study  the 
methods  of  these  most  insidious  plants.  The  Canada  thistle,  twitch-grass, 
and  bind-weed  are  well  worth  study  in  this  respect.  Dig  up  the  roots  of 
these  carefully,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  underground  stems 
ramifying  in  every  direction.  Every  stem  has  on  it  little  buds  ready  to 
grow  up  into  a  branch  in  the  following  spring. 

Fourth  Form.  The  Giant  Water  Bug.  This  insect  must  be 
caught  carl>-  in  the  season.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  electric-light 
bug  because  it  is  found  around  electric  lights  during  the  summer.  No- 
body would  suspect  that  it  is  a  water  insect,  yet  if  you  put  it  in  water 
you  at  once  see  how  much  at  home  it  is  and  how  suddenly  its  awkward- 
ness on  land  gi\'es  place 
to  gracefulness  in  water. 
One  or  more  should  be 
caught  and  kept  in  an 
aquarium.  Xotc  how 
actively  it  swims.  The 
feet  are  flattened  into 
paddles,  especially  the 
third  pair,  and  like  those 
of  most  water  insects  are 
bordered  by  a  row  of  stiff 
hairs.  The  long,  tubular, 
sucking  mouth  is  tucked  along  the  undersurface  of  the  thorax  and 
may  easily  be  overlooked.  Yet  it  is  an  organ  capable  of  destroying 
a  fish  of  considerable  size.  If  a  living  fish  is  left  in  the  aquarium  with 
the  giant  water  bug,  sooner  or  later  the  fish  will  be  found  dead  with  the 
soft  internal  parts  gone.  The  proboscis  of  the  water  bug  has  pierced  its 
body  and  sucked  out  most  of  the  contents.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  it  has  a  tubular  structure  which  projects  above  the  surface  ofj^the 
water  when  it  rests  submerged  in  an  oblique  position.  This  it  uses  for 
respiration.  This  aquatic  insect  flies  from  one  pond  to  another,  and 
during  these  flights  it  finds  a  bright  light  irresistible. 


Fig.  9.    Giant  Watkr.  Bug. 

From  Zoology,  Descriptii'e  and  Practical,  by  B.  P.  Cotton. 
Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 


Ethel  has  the  gift  of  graphic  description.  Until  recently  she  was  a  little  country  girl; 
now  t-he  lives  in  a  large  town.  The  first  letter  she  wrote  back  to  her  old  home  began  like 
this:  "This  is  a  queer  place.    Next  door  is  fastened  on  to  our  house." 


Edgar,  aged  five,  was  driving  from  the  station' on  his  first  visit  to  Maine.  His 
mother,  noticing  a  troubled  look  on  his  face  as  he  looked  about,  said:  "What's  the 
matter,  dear?  Don't  you  like  the  beautiful  country?"  "Yes,  mother,  but  on  my  map 
Maine  is  redr' 


Diary  of  the  War 


[Ontario  teachers  are  asked  to  observe  in  circular  27,  The  War  and  the  Schools  for 
1918-19,  the  italicised  note  which  states  that,  on  the  1919  examinations,  no  questions 
will  be  asked  on  events  of  the  war  subsequent  to  December  31st,  1918.] 

APRIL,  1918. 

April  1.  The  German  thrust  towards  Amiens  is  being  held.  South  of  the  Somme  the 
Allies  progress  at  Moreuil  and  take  the  village  of  Hangard.  The  British 
take  70  prisoners  near  Hebuterne  and  50  between  the  Avre  and  the  Luce. 
The  French  retain  Grivesnes,  5  miles  north  of  Montdidier.  The  Americans, 
it  is  announced,  are  to  be  brigaded  with  French  and  British  units,  so  long 
as  the  necessity  exists.  On  the  Euphrates  General  Marshall  reaches  a 
point  134  miles  north  of  Khan  Baghdadie  and  250  miles  east  of  Aleppo. 

April  2.  Fighting  slackens  on  the  Western  front.  British  take  Ayette,  between  Arras 
and  Albert,  with  192  prisoners;  French  widen  (heir  salent  north  of  Le 
Plemont  and  take  60  prisoners. 

April  3.  Armenians  reported  to  have  re-captured  Erzerum.  German  naval  forces  land 
at  Hango  in  Southern  Finland ;  Tammenfors  is  captured  by  Finnish  White 
Guards. 

April  4.  Fierce  fighting' breaks  out  on  the  Amiens  salient.  Attack  by  20  divisions  of 
German  troops  is  held  almost  everywhere.  French  are  forced  back  on  either 
side  of  Moreuil;  British  give  ground  near  Hamel-Vaire  Wood.  French  are 
forced  to  surrender  Morisel  and  Mailly-Raineval.  Germans  claim 
go, 000  prisoners  and  1,300  guns  to  date. 

April  5.  Heavy  .fighting  near  Albert.  North  beyond  Bucquoy  Germans  are  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses.  East  of  Hebuterne  the  British  take  200  prisoners. 
French  recover  ground  on  the  Aisne  and  also  between  Moreuil  and  Mont- 
didier. Admiral  Kato  lands  at  Vladivostok  with  a  force  of  Japanese  and 
British  Marines. 

April  6.  French  withdraw  near  Chauny,  south  of  La  Fere;  Germans  claim  1,400 
prisoners.  British  retake  Aveluy  wood,  north  of  Alb  rt;  140  prisoners. 
Turks,  after  the  capture  of  Ardahan,  announce  that  they  are  moving  on 
Batum. 

April  7.  British  line  advanced  slightly  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Somme.  French 
withdraw  from  the  villages  of  Pierremand  and  Folembray  between  the 
Oise  and  Coucy  Forest.  Turkish  headquarters  at  Kerak,  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  occupied  by  Arabs. 

April  8.  Turks  occupy  Van.  French  withdraw  from  the  Lower  forest  of  Coucy  and 
from  Coucy  le  Chiteau. 

April  9.  Great  German  Offensive  between  Armentieres  and  La  Bassee.  Portuguese  over- 
whelmed and  line  pushed  back  four  miles.  Neuve  Chapelle,  Fauquissart, 
Richebourg  and  Laventie  captured  by  the  Germans.  British  and  Portu- 
guese fall  back  on  the  Lys  between  Estaires  and  Bac  St.  Maur.  Givenchy 
entered  by  Germans  who  are  immediately  thrown  out  again.  A  feint 
attack  on  the  French  near  Hangard  is  defeated.  General  AUenby  advances 
1^  miles  between  the  coast  and  the  Jerusalem-Shechem  road.  Since  the 
Arabs  declared  independence  they  have  cleared  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  Turks 
and  accounted  for  40,000  of  the  enemy.  A  new  Military  Service  Bill  is 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Premier  Lloyd  George. 
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April  10.  Fighting  spreads  northwards;  enemy  reaches  the  Messines  Ridge  and  Ploeg- 
steert,  a  little  to  the  south.  German  forces  cross  the  Lys  between  Estaires 
and  Bac  St.  Maur;  6,000  prisoners  and  100  guns  claimed.  Monrovia,  the 
capital  of  Liberia,  is  bombarded  by  a  U-boat.  Turks  take  the  ofTensive  in 
Palestine,  north  of  Joppa,  but  are  defeated. 

April  11.  Armentieres  is  outflanked  north  and  south  and  its  evacuation  by  the  British  is 
enforced;  garrison  of  3,000  captured  by  the  Germans.  Germans  are  de- 
feated on  Messines  Ridge  and  at  Bethune  but  press  forward  their  centre 
towards  Bailleul.  They  claim  20,000  prisoners  and  over  200  guns  to  date 
in  northern  offensive.  Further  Turkish  attacks  east  of  the  Jordan  near 
the  Ghoraniyeh  bridge  and  along  the  Jerusalem-Shechem  road  defeated 
by  General  Alknby.  German  forces  near  Mozambique  defeated  by 
General  Northey's  columns. 

April  12.  Report  of  the  Irish  Convention  published.  Raid  by  four  Zeppelins;  one 
reaches  the  Midlands;  5  killed,  15  injured.  Enemy  pushes  across  the  Lys 
plain;  they  enter  Neuve  Eglise  and  Messines.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  issues  a 
special  order  to  the  troops  urging  them  to  stand  fast  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall. 

April  13.  German  attacks  repulsed;  they  are  driven  out  of  Neuve  Eglise.  Armenians 
are  reported  to  have  retaken  Van.    Fall  of  Batum  to  the  Turks. 

April  14.  British  withdraw  from  Neuve  Eglise,  but  defeat  the  Germans  at  Merville  and 
Bailleul.  General  Foch  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  Allied  armies  in 
France.    Helsingfors  is  occupied  by  German  troops. 

April  15.  Count  Czernin  resigns,  following  M.  Clemenceau's  publication  of  Emperor 
Karl's  letter  referring  to  "just  claims  of  France  to  Alsace-Lorraine". 
British  sink  ten  German  trawlers  in  the  Kattegat.  Enemy  captures 
Bailleul  and  Wulverghem  and  attacks  Wytschaete  strongly. 

April  16.  Germans  capture  Wytschaete  and  practically  the  whole  of  Messines  Ridge. 
British  withdraw  from  Passchendaele  Ridge  and  other  areas  east  of  Ypres. 
French  reserves  reinforce  the  British. 

April  17.  Wytschaete  retaken  and  lost  again.  Belgians  take  700  prisoners  on  the 
Bixschoote  front. 

April  18.  Fierce  fighting  near  Givenchy  along  an  11-mile  front;  Germans  heavily 
defeated ;  200  prisoners.  French  attack  along  the  Avre  east  of  Amiens  and 
take  500  prisoners.  Allies  withdraw  from  Struma  villages  captured  on  the 
16th.  Military  Service  Bill  passed.  Following  Cabinet  changes  are  made: 
Lord  Milner  becomes  War  Secretary  and  Lord  Derby  is  transferred  to 
France  as  British  Ambassador;  Mr.  Chamberlain  enters  War  Cabinet. 
Sir  David  Henderson  resigns  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Air  Council. 

April  19.  Fighting  in  Flanders  slackens  perceptibly.  Advanced  trenches  near  Gi- 
\-enchy  and  Festubert  recovered  by  the  Allies.  Americans  lose  the  village  of 
Seicheprey  northwest  of  Toul,  but  regain  it  in  counter-attack,  inflicting  severe 
casualties  on  the  enemy. 

April  20.  British  gain  ground  near  Givenchy  and  Robecq.  British  and  German  light 
forces  engaged  in  Heligoland  Bight;  German  destroyer  hit.  Finemy  attack 
northeast  of  Yprcs  defeated. 

April  21.  All  guns  and  e.xpenditure  of  munitions  during  the  great  German  offensive 
reported  made  good. 
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April  22.  Naval  Raid  on  Zeehrugge  and  Ostend,  Sir  Roger  Keyes  in  command  of  the 
operation.  Cruiser  Vindictive,  Commander  Carpenter,  and  auxiliaries  Iris 
and  Daffodil,  under  cover  of  fire  from  monitors,  run  alongside  the  Zee- 
brugge  mole  and  land  a  storming  party,  while  two  cement-laden,  obsolete 
cruisers,  the  Iphigenia  and  Intrepid,  are  sunk  in  the  harbour  channel. 
An  obsolete  submarine,  filled  with  explosives,  is  run  alongside  the  mole 
piling  and  blown  up,  making  a  breach  20  yards  wide.  Two  block  ships  sunk 
in  Ostend  Harbour,  British  casualties  599.  British  advance  east  of 
Robecq;  120  prisoners.  Five  Austrian  destroyers  driven  into  Durazzo 
Harbour  by  two  British  destroyers. 

April  23.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reports  that  since  March  21,  102  German  divisions  have  been 
used  against  the  British,  many  of  them  2  or  3  times.  British  defeat  attacks 
east  of  Robecq  and  northeast  of  Bailleul. 

April  24.  Enemy  transfers  his  attacks  to  the  Somme  area;  British  retire  from  Villers- 
Bretonneux.  Germans  in  Mozambique  forced  to  retire  farther  south  to  the 
Lurio  River.  Arab  forces  occupy  53  miles  of  the  Hedjaz  railway  south  of 
Maan. 

April  25.  Australians  recapture  Villers-Bretonneux;  600  prisoners.  Lord  Rothermere 
resigns  from  the  Air  Ministry.  Germans  make  heavy  attacks  in  the 
direction  of  Mt.  Kemmel,  forcing  Allies  back;  6,500  prisoners  claimed. 

April  26.  Kemmel  Hill  captured  by  Germans.  Allies  lose  villages  of  Kemmel  and 
Dranoutre,  but  hold  firm  at  La  Clytte  and  Scherpenberg.  Four  attacks 
on  Locre  and  Voormezeele  defeated.  Sir  Wm.  Weir  appointed  Air  Minis- 
ter.   Fighting  on  the  Amiens  front;  900  Germans  made  prisoner. 

April  27.     Voormezeele  lost  and  won  again  by  the  British.    Kars  captured  by  the  Turks. 

April  28.     Enemy  held  south  of  Ypres. 

April  29.  Big  German  defeat  on  the  1 0-mile  front  from  Meteren  to  Voormezeele.  British 
with  three  divisions  hold  easterly  part  of  the  line.  French  recapture 
Scherpenberg  and  Mont  Rouge  which  had  been  lost  in  the  first  thrust  by 
13  German  divisions.  P.S.N. C.  steamer  Oronsa  torpedoed  and  sunk;  3  of 
crew  missing. 

April  30.  Germans  fought  to  a  standstill  in  northern  thrust.  No  attacks  on  this 
front. 


Classroom  Humour 

An  Ohio  man  whose  son  was  an  applicant  for  a  position  in  the  federal  civil  service, 
but  who  had  been  repeatedly  "turned  down",  said:  "It's  sure  hard  luck,  but  Bill  has 
missed  that  civil  service  again.  It  looks  Uke  they  just  won't  have  him,  that's  all!" 
"What  was  the  trouble?"  asked  the  friend.  "Well,  he  was  kinder  short  on  spellin'  and 
geography  an'  he  missed  a  good  deal  in  arithmetic."  "  What's  he  going  to  do  about  it?  " 
"I  don't  know",  said  the  father.  "Times  are  not  so  good  for  us  an'  I  reckon  he'll  have 
to  go  back  to  teachin'  school  for  a  livin'." 


Bobby's  mother  was  often  distressed  by  her  small  son's  lapses  from  correct  speech, 
all  the  more  because  his  reports  from  school  were  always  good.  "Bobby,"  she  said 
plaintively,  "why  do  you  keep  telling  Major  to  'set  up'  when  you  know  'sit  up'  is  what 
you  should  say  ?  "  "  Oh,  well,  mother,"  Bobby  answgred ,  "  I  don't  like  to  waste  grammar 
on  Major  when  he  doesn't  know  the  difference,  being  a  dog." 
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When  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was  a  small  l)oy,  he  was  called  up  in  the  grammar  class. 
The  teacher  said:  "Leonard,  give  me  a  sentence,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can  change  it  to  the 
imperative  mood".  "The  horse  draws  the  cart",  said  Leonard.  "Very  good.  Now 
change  the  sentence  to  an  imperative".     "Get  up!"  said  young  Wood 


It  is  little  Edna's  first  year  in  school,  and  like  all  beginners,  she  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  her  lessons.  She  is  learning  to  read  by  the  phonic  system  and  takes  delight  in 
practising  at  home.  Not  long  ago  some  one  stepped  on  the  cat's  tail,  and  the  poor 
beast  gave  utterance  to  an  agonized  wail,  followed  by  a  prolonged  hiss.  "Oh  mother", 
Edna  eagery  exclaimed,  "did  you  hear  kitty  give  the  'th'  sound?  I  suppose  she  learned 
it  from  me." 


"Oh,  mother  I"  said  little  Jane,  running  into  the  house.  "Teacher  says  I  must  get  a 
new  reader."  "All  right,  my  child,'  said  the  mother.  "Did  teacher  tell  you  the  name  of 
the  book?"  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  Jane.  "It's  'Mary's  Little  Lamb's  Tails,'  by  Shake- 
speare." 


Teacher — "In  the  sentence  'Yucatan  is  a  peninsula,'  parse  Yucatan."  Pupil — 
"Yucatan  is  a  proper  noun,  neuter  gender,  second  person,  singular  number — declined, 
first  person,  Icatan;  second  person,  yucatan;  third  person,  hecatan;  plural  number;  first 
person,  wecatan;  second  per — " 


The  valet  of  an  Englishman  traveling  across  America,  when  asked  by  his  master 
what  he  thought  of  its  vast  spaces,  replied,  "People  arc  telling  me  all  the  while  how 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America.  Well,  I  don't  see  how  he  could  help 
finding  it!"  * 


"Why  do  you  dislike  your  teacher  so,  W^iilie?"  asked  his  mother. 
"I  don't  exactly  dislike  her.  Mother,"  replied  W'illie,  "but  it's  perfectly  plain  to  me 
why  she  never  got  married." 


A  middle-aged  farmer  accosted  a  serious  faced  youth  outside  the  Grand  Central 
Station  in  New  York.  "Young  man,"  he  said,  plucking  his  sleeve,  "I  want  to  go  to 
Central  Park.''  The  youth  seemed  lost  in  consideration  for  a  moment.  "Well,"  he  said 
finally,  "you  may,  just  this  once.    But  I  don't  want  you  ever,  ever  to  ask  me  again." 


Winchester  Press:  "Our  of  every  109  teachers,"  says  an  exchange,  "seven  marry 
every  year."    W^ell,  how  many  times  do  the  remaining  102  marfy?    Give  us  all  the  facts. 


The  children  were  having  a  review\  The  teacher  said,  "Columbus  had  a  compass 
to  sail  by;  did  Ericsson  use  a  compass?"  "No,"  answered  the  boy,  "he  sailed  by  the 
stars."  "And  what  else?"  asked  the  teacher.  After  a  moment  the  boy  replied,  "And 
the  stripesj" 


Smith: — Is  Jones  well  educated? 

Smythc: — He  can  read  a  speedometer  and  write  a  check. 


The  celebrated  soprano  was  in  the  middle  of  her  solo  when  little  Freddie  said  to  his 
mother,  referring  to  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra:  "Why  does  that  man  hit  at  the 
woman  with  his  stick?  "He's  not  hitting  at  her,"  replied  his  mother.  "Keep  quiet." 
"Well,  then,  what  is  she  hollerin'  for?" 


Hints  for  the  Library 

The  Empire  and  the  Future,  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  others.  The  Macmillan  Co.  ot 
Canada,  Ltd.  Price  75  cents.  This  little  volume  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  able  lectures 
delivered  in  the  hall  of  King's  College,  London,  in  1915.  They  deal  with  problems  that 
face  the  British  Empire,  should  the  cause  of  Democracy  win  in  the  great  war  now  raging. 
How  is  an  Empire  so  vast  as  to  embrace  one  quarter  of  the  world,  with  its  millions  so 
diverse  in  race,  location,  history,  and  religion,  to  work  out  wisely  and  well  the  problems 
that  have  to  be  solved  in  order  that  that  Empire  may  be  a  great  democratic  common- 
wealth in  which  the  widely  separated  and  diverse  parts  develop,  each  true  to  itself, 
loyally  helpful  to  others,  and  an  integral  part  of  a  great  and  glorious  whole  enjoying 
throughout  its  wide  domains 

"That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  Kings"? 
"The  Empire  and  Democracy"  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  "The 
People  and  the  Duties  of  Empire"  by  the  Master  of  Balliol  College,  "  Imperial  Adminis- 
tration" by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Sheffield,  "Commonwealth  and 
Empire"  by  the  Editor  of  the  Round  Table,  "The  Duty  of  the  Empire  to  the  World" 
by  Dr.  Parkin,  these  will  be  found  by  the  reader  to  be  interesting,  informing  and  stimu- 
lating. F.  c.  c. 

The  Typical  Forms  of  English  Literature,  by  Alfred  H.  Upham,  Professor  of  English 
in  Miami  University.  281  pages.  Price  ?1.10.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 
"This  book,  derived  from  several  years  of  experience  with  college  classes,  is  intended 
primarily  to  be  used  with  the  now  popular  introductory  courses  in  literature  that 
approach  the  subject  by  way  of  representative  types  or  literary  forms.  It  undertakes 
to  provide  for  a  number  of  these  typical  forms  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  their 
development  as  phases  of  art,  a  briefer  statement  of  their  accepted  standards  of  tech- 
nique, a  suggestive  list  of  topics  for  study,  and  a  bibliography  of  collections  and  critical 
discussions".  This  quotation  from  the  preface  is  an  accurate  description  of  a  book 
which  will  be  found  helpful  to  High  School  teachers  of  literature,  even  to  those  who 
have  had  a  good  college  course  in  English.  It  could  not  be  used  with  High  School 
classes,  but  a  study  of  the  historical  and  critical  material  given  on  each  of  the  main 
types  of  literature  such  as  the  ballad,  the  lyric,  the  novel,  and  the  drama,  will  be  very 
helpful  for  the  teacher  in  his  preparation  for  class  work.  G.  M.  j. 

The  Expansion  of  Europe,  by  Ramsay  Muir,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Manchester,  x-j-243  pages.  10  maps.  Price  ?3.00.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston.  This  is  another  of  the  many  books  which  trace  the  course  of  modern 
history  up  to  the  present  war;  but,  unlike  most  of  these  books,  it  starts  the  story  much 
earlier.  According  to  Professor  Muir  the  present  struggle  is  the  culmination  of  the 
extension  of  European  civilization  over  the  world  in  the  last  four  centuries.  This 
extension  "has  been  brought  about  by  the  creation  of  a  succession  of  Empires  by  the 
European  nations".  Naturally  this  process  has  been  accompanied  by. much  rivalry 
and  often  by  misunderstandings  and  war.  Of  all  these  new  empires  the  British  is  the 
most  remarkable,  and  to  it  the  author  devotes  a  great  deal  of  attention,  "partly  because 
it  is  our  chief  concern,  and  partly  because  the  variety  of  types  which  it  includes  makes 
it  the  most  interesting  political  structure  which  has  ever  existed  in  the  world,  while 
the  principles  upon  which  it  has  gradually  come  to  be  directed  are  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance and  value,  and  have  not  been  sufificiently  analysed  ".  Starting  with  the  rivalry 
of  the  Dutch,  the  French  and  the  English  between  1588  and  1763  Professor  Muir  tells 
a  fascinating  story  of  the  expansion  of  Europe,  which  is  not  only  thoroughly  interesting 
but  particularly  helpful  to  history  teachers.  G.  M.  j. 

All  Around  the  Sun-Dial,  by  Caroline  Hofman,  with  pictures  by  Rachael  Robinson 
Elmer.  79  pages.  Price  $2.00.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  author  of  this 
book  has  real  sympathy  with  small  children,  and  has  produced  verse  which  will  interest 
very  much  the  child  of  kindergarten  age.  In  addition,  the  artist  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  illustrating  the  poetry  with  a  large  number  of  black-and-white  and  coloured 
pictures.    The  volume  is  thoroughly  attractive  and  very  suitable  as  a  gift-book.     G.  M.  j. 

The  Book  of  School  Games,  edited  by  C.  E.  Hodges,  M.A.  Evans  Bros.,  London.  This 
book  should  be  a  real  aid  to  the  teacher.  It  contains  playground  games,  classroom 
games,  geographical  games,  historical  games  and  others.    It  is  well  illustrated,     w.  j.  D. 

J^e  Teacher's  Book  of  Music  for  Infants,  by  Clara  E.  Grant.  Evans  Bros.,  London. 
This  book  contams  action  and  nature  songs,  dramatized  nursery  rhymes,  and  games.  It 
should  be  helpful  to  primary  teachers.  W  J   D 
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Soldier  Poets,  Songs  of  the  Fighting  Men.  106  pages,  paper.  Price  1/6.  Erskine 
Macdonald  Ltd.,  London.  This  is  an  attractive  collection  of  short  poems  by  men  who 
have  seen  active  service  during  the  present  war.  In  these  lyrics  are  revealed  most  effect- 
ively "the  aspirations,  emotions,  impressions,  and  experiences  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
branches  of  the  army".  Many  of  these  poems  are  very  suitable  for  class  work  in  the 
High  School,  or  even  in  the  senior  class  of  the  Public  School.  They  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  old  and  young  alike.  G.  M.  j. 

Higher  Education  and  the  War,  by  John  Burnet.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  London  and 
Toronto,  1917.  Chapter  II  on  "Humanism"  makes  a  strong  case  for  transference,  sup- 
porting German  practice  against  American  theory.  The  writer  concludes  that  "those 
subjects  are  of  highest  educational  value  which  have  potentially  the  largest  number  of 
common  factors  with  as  many  other  subjects  as  possible"  and  suggests  that  "formal 
training"  will  be  amply  vindicated  by  the  experience  of  the  war  in  which  so  many 
humanistic  students  have  transferred  their  trained  intelligence  to  the  work  of  labora- 
tories "with  singular  success".  Chapter  \T,  "School  and  University",  falls  into  line 
with  Babbitt's  Literature  and  the  A  merican  College  in  its  emphasis  of  the  threefold  division 
of  sound  education.  Here  Professor  Burnet  champions  the  undergraduate  college  as  "one 
reason  why  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  surpass  most  others  in  initiative".  The  book  is 
sound  in  its  main  arguments  but  irritating  in  many  of  its  details  to  those  who  have 
humanism  at  heart  if  not  on  their  lips.  The  chapters  on  German  education  owe  too 
much  to  statistics  and  too  little  to  first-hand  knowledge  of  German  life.  B.  F. 

The  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  by  Lynn  Thorndyke,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  in  Western  Reserve  L'niversity.  Published  by  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
Price  $2.75.  Overpraise  does  a  book  more  harm  than  good,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  speak 
in  very  high  terms  of  Professor  Thorndyke's  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  In  a  work  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  pages,  the  author  seems  to  have  found  the  true  medium  between 
excess  of  detail  and  a  mere  popular  narrative.  The  result  has  been  the  making  of  a  book 
interesting  throughout.  Recognizing  the  value  of  a  careful  study  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  that  the  Church  was  the  great  bulwark  of  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
author  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  each.  This  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
period  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  taking  different  topics  and  treating  them  individually. 
Nevertheless,  excellent  chapters  on  The  City  of  God,  The  Rise  of  Mohammedanism,  The 
Feudal  Land  System,  The  Rise  of  Towns  and  Gilds,  etc.,  show  the  writer's  ability  in 
dealing  with  these  topics  of  special  interest  in  mediaeval  history.  Charming  pictures  of 
great  men  are  found  all  through  the  book,  and  the  dramatic  portrayal  of  such  personages 
as  Gregory  the  Great,  Innocent  III,  and  Louis  IX  of  France  adds  much  to  the  interest 
in  the  historj'  of  that  time.  Causes  and  motives  are  thrown  into  prominence  while 
minor  and  confusing  details  are  omitted,  arousing  in  the  reader's  mind  an  attitude  of 
sympathetic  appreciation  for  the  great  characters  and  deeds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
volume  is  furnished  with  excellent  maps  and  illustrations.  The  student  of  mediaeval 
history  will  find  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  very  helpful  suggestions  in  the  exercises  and 
readings.  The  whole  book  may  be  highly  recommended  to  every  teacher  of  history, 
especially  in  the  higher  grades.  G.  M. 

Hungary,  by  Arthur  B.  Yolland,  B.A.,  in  the  Nations'  Series,  published  by  T.  C.  &. 
E.  C.  Jack,  London,  England.  Price  'is.  6i.  To  write  the  history  of  a  nation  which  in 
1896  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Arpad  and  his 
followers,  who  a  thousand  years  before  "stood  on  the  heights  of  Pannonhalma,  and 
surveyed  the  Promised  Land,  stretching  in  an  inmiense  expanse  before  their  eyes",  is 
no  easy  task.  However,  it  has  been  done  by  Arthur  B.  Yolland,  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Budapest.  The  work  is  an  impartial,  and 
yet  an  enthusiastic  account  of  a  people  struggling  against  great  odds  t.o  become  a  nation 
and  to  maintain  Western  culture  against  mediaeval  barbarism.  Professor  Yolland  has 
given  us  the  history  of  an  enemy  country  at  a  time  when  the  reader  is  a[)t  to  discount 
any  eulogistic  references  to  the  great  men  of  its  past,  but  he  has  done  this  in  a  way  so 
interesting  that  one  reads  and  enjoys  the  account.  We  know  little  of  Hungary  and  when 
its  heroes,  springing  as  it  were  from  a  passionate  nationalism,  appear  before  us  as  men 
struggling  in  a  great  cause,  we  read  and  admire.  The  story  of  such  men  as  St.  Stephen, 
Louis  the  Great,  John  Hunyadi,  Matthias  the  Just,  and  Louis  Kossuth,  rivets  our 
attention  and  claims  our  sympathy.  A  work  like  this,  while  a  desperate  war  is  being 
waged  between  the  nation  to  which  Professor  Yolland  belongs  and  the  Empire  of 
Austria-Hungary,  should  inspire  confidence  in  the  English  historican  who  can  be  im- 
partial enough  to  publish  an  account  so  eulogistic  at  the  present  time.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  mechanical  appearance  of  the  book  is  the  number  of  good  photographs  of  fine 
historic  buildings  in  Hungary.  G.  M. 
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America  at  War,  by  Professor  W.  F.  Osborne.  The  title  of  this  book  is  misleading 
as  it  does  not  really  represent  the  country  at  war.  "The  Development  of  War  Spirit  in 
the  United  States"  would  indicate  more  closely  the  theme.  It  is  written  by  a  Canadian 
and  a  college  professor  and  one  is  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  it  entirely  devoid  of  any 
spirit  of  "spread-eagleism".  The  book  consists  of  a  number  of  letters,  twenty-nine  in 
all,  written  for  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  It  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  growing 
enthusiasm  of  the  American  people  for  the  war.  Especially  interesting  are  his  chapters 
on  the  German-American  problem,  on  the  war  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  the  reception  of  JofTre  and  Balfour.  The  political  jockeying 
between  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  is  shown  up  and  an  efTective  contrast  is  made  between 
these  two  great  personalities.  Being  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  the  book  is  written  in 
a  popular  and  somewhat  sketchy  style,  yet  it  gives  a  very  impressive  conception  of  the 
vast  potentiality  of  America's  contribution  to  the  war.  j.  c. 

In  A  Belgian  Garden  and  Other  Poems,  by  F.  O.  Call.  Paper.  46  pages.  Price  Is.  net- 
Erskine  Macdonald  Ltd.,  London.  _  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  this  small  volume 
by  a  Canadian  poet,  the  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Bishop's  College,  Lennox- 
ville.  He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  expressing  the  Canadian  feeling  about  the  natural 
beauty  and  mystery  of  our  Northland,  and  our  thoughtful,  reflective  attitude  towards 
the  present  great  struggle.  The  former  is  well  brought  out  in  such  poems  as  Hidden 
Treasure  and  The  Chambly  Rapid,  while  the  latter  is  very  effectively  expressed  in  The 
Lincolnshire  Maiden  and  many  others.  Mr.  Call's  verse  has  good  thought,  fine  rhythm, 
and  many  excellent  bits  of  description.  G.  M.  j. 

Modern  Education  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  by  David  E.  Cloyd,  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1917.  pp.  xiii-451.  Price  $1.40.  To  write  accounts  of  seven 
modern  European  systems  of  education  as  well  as  those  of  China  and  Japan  would  tax 
the  powers  of  any  man.  The  task  has  been  too  big  for  Mr.  Cloyd.  Not  that  the  book 
fails  hopelessly.  The  work  is  done  rather  creditably.  But  Mr.  Cloyd  has  had  to  trust 
wholly  to  secondary  sources  and  there  are  internal  evidences  that  none  of  the  countries 
under  discussion  has  been  visited  by  him.  The  reviewer  enjoyed  the  chapters  on  China 
and  Japan  best,  probably  because  he  knew  least  about  them.  It  may  be  that  others  will 
enjoy  the  descriptions  of  education  in  England  or  France  or  Switzerland  for  a  similar 
reason.  But  the  reader  must  not  expect  too  great  an  exactitude  of  statement.  If  instead 
of  surveying  "the  practical  workings  of  the  several  school  systems"  he  had  studied 
"the  scientific  principles  underlying  particular  phases  of  education"  the  volume  would 
have  had  more  permanent  value.  p.  s. 

The  Book  of  the  Happy  Warrior,  by  Henry  Newbolt.  284  pages.  Profusely  illus- 
trated in  black  and  white  and  in  colour.  Price  $1.50.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.  A  most  inspiring  book  for  either  boys  or  adults.  It  is  a  most  successful  attempt 
at  telling  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry  in  language  that  retains  the 
spirit  of  original  sources,  but  at  the  same  time  is  modern  enough  to  be  lucid  and  interest- 
ing to  all.  It  deals  with  the  careers  of  Roland,  Richard  I,  St.  Louis,  Robin  Hood,  Bert- 
rand  du  Gueselin,  the  Black  Prince,  Bayard,  and  others.  A  couple  of  general  chapters 
on  the  chivalrous  spirit  in  England's  past  and  present  close  the  book.  Every  reader  will 
enjoy  the  author's  ideas  on  education,  militarism,  and  pacifism  which  are  interspersed 
with  other  material,  including  allusions  to  certain  phases  of  the  present  great  war  in  the 
last  two  chapters  of  the  book.  This  book,  if  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library, 
will  not  remain  idle.  Boys  will  tell  one  another  about  it.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
gift-book.  In  wholesomeness,  Newbolt 's  works  are  on  the  same  high  level  as  Charles 
Kingsley's.  j.  i.  H. 

The  Rebuilding  of  Europe,  by  David  Jayne  Hill,  published  by  Century  Company, 
is  niade  up  of  a  series  ot  articles,  originally  delivered  either  as  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  or  contributed  as  articles  to  the  Century  Magazine.  Mr.  Hill's  theory  is  that 
Europe  has  a  heritage  of  evil  in  that  her  states  are  the  creations  of  force.  The  French 
Revolution,  he  declares,  merely  transferred  the  idea  of  sovereignty  from  the  monarch 
to  the  state.  This  national  ideal  must  be  replaced  by  a  human  ideal  before  Europe  can 
be  rebuilt  on  a  permanent  peace  basis.  But  Mr.  Hill  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
peace,  so  long  as  it  leaves  unsolved  the  problems  of  justice,  is  not  even  a  desirable 
aspiration.  The  first  business  of  Europe— and  of  America— is  to  punish  Germany,  the 
outlaw  among  the  nations.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hill's  chapters  on  German  intrigue  and  greed 
form  an  able  exposition  of  the  circumstances  that  drove  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
That  on  the  fate  of  Europe  depends  the  fate  of  America  is  Mr.  Hill's  contention,  and  his 
last  word  on  the  rebiiilding  of  Europe  is,  "America's  first  duty  is  to  be  able  to  defend 
herself".    The  book  is  one  that  should  prove  interesting  to  teachers  of  history. 
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The  Shell,  by  A.  C.  Stewart,  Toronto.  William  Briggs.  The  author  of  this  small  but 
interesting  \olume  of  poetry  is  a  Cana<lian  engineer  b>'  i)rofession.  Most  ol  the  j)oems 
are  inspired  by  the  Great  War  and  the  collection  is  addressed  to  "the  chivalrous  sons  of 
Canada"'.  Quite  the  best  [xiem  in  the  volume  is  The  Shell,  a  striking  attempt  to  portray 
the  hideousness  and  destruction  of  war  and  the  hypocrisy  and  greed  which  cause  it  and 
often  accompany  it.  It  is  comjjosed  in  a  peculiarly  appropriate  metre  which  shows  that 
IMr.  Stewart  is  striving  boldly  for  an  adequate  \ehicle  of  self-expression.  G.  M.  j. 

England  and  Germany,  I/40-IQ14,  by  Bernadotte  Hverly  Schmitt.  Princeton 
University  Press,  I'Jlp.  This  study  of  Anglo-German  relations  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
professor  at  W'estern  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  As  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford 
Dr.  Schmitt  began  his  investigation  of  his  subject  and  from  firsthand  studies  in  England 
and  in  Germany,  supplemented  by  careful  examination  of  many  ofificial  documents,  he 
has  made  out  a  comi)lete  \indication  of  Britain's  entrance  into  the  present  war  and  a 
general  a|)preciation  of  her  polic>-  towards  Germany  for  almost  two  centuries.  Professor 
Schmitt's  treatment  is  comprehensive  and  detailed  and,  especially  on  such  topics  as  the 
Near  Eastern  Question,  he  is  inlorming  to  a  high  degree.  For  the  teacher  of  modern 
history  this  book  would  be  decidedly  helpful  and  the  general  reader  would  find  certain 
chapters,  such  as  those  on  Commercial  Rivalry,  The  Near  East,  and  Agadir  and  its 
Aftermath,  well  worth  reading  for  their  full  information.  One  striking  feature  of  the 
book  is  its  confirmation  of  the  position  taken  previous  to  1014  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Roberts  and  Emil  Reich,  viz.,  the  absolute  determination  of  Germany  to  master  the 
world,  humiliating  England  and  crushing  France  and  Russia  in  the  process.  The 
arrogant  proclamation  of  their  intention  was  no  secret  to  those  acquainted  with  German 
thought.    What  a  difTerence  if  it  had  been  heeded!  E.  A.  H. 


Recent  Educational  Books 

[The  books  listed  here  have  been  received  from  the  publishers  since  the  previous 
issue.] 

Guessing  Games  and  Sense  Training  Exercises,  by  Clara  E.  Grant.  75  pages.  Evans 
Bros.,  London,  England.    An  interesting  book  for  young  children. 

British  Marches  for  Schools,  by  Martin  Shaw.  24  pages.  Evans  Bros  ,  London, 
England. 

Rhythmic  Games,  by  Clara  Butes.    40  pages.    Evans  Bros.,  London,  England. 

Shakespeare  Play — The  Fools  and  the  Fairies,  arranged  by  Percy  A.  Scholes,  music  by 
Martin  Shaw.    16  pages.     Evans  Bros.,  London,  England. 

The  Teachers'  Book  of  Story  Lessons.  Evans  Bros.,  London.  England.  Children  learn 
easily  when  taught  by  means  of  stories.  In  this  book  there  are  nature  stories,  geography 
stories,  arithmetic  stories,  science  stories,  history  stories,  and  others.  It  should  be  very 
useful  in  the  school  library. 

Boy  Activity  Projects,  by  Samuel  .\.  Blackburn.  144  pages.  Price  J1.25.  -  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  III.  Complete  directions  are  given  for  making  S6  projects  of 
interest  to  the  energetic  boy.  These  projects  concern  the  school,  the  home,  the  play- 
ground, the  camp.  The  boy  is  tbld  exactly  how  to  make  bird  houses,  coasters,  stilts, 
gymnasium  apparatus,  a  camp  chair,  a  chess  board,  and  80  other  articles  of  interest  to 
him.     This  book  should  please  boys 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life.  264  pages.  Price  25  cents.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  Gives  in  easily  available 
lorm  a  series  of  helpful  lessons  on  the  development  of  the  community  and  of  the  United 
States;  it  contains  many  suggestions  that  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  in  Canada. 

Fire  Waste  in  Canada,  by  J.  Grove  Smith.  319  pages.  Free.  Commission  of  Con- 
servation, Ottawa,  Canada.  Every  teacher  in  the  Dominion  should  read  this  book  and 
impress  its  teachings  on  the  pupils.  The  book  is  illustrated,  tells  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  appalling  story  of  fire  losses  and  explains  how  they  may  i)c  prevented. 
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The  Teacher's  Book  of  Nature  Study.  Volume  III.  176  pages.  Evans  Bros.,  London, 
England.  There  are  lessons  on  plant  life,  on  animal,  bird,  and  insect  life,  ort  water, 
stars,  and  other  topics.    This  should  prove  valuable  to  teachers  in  Public  Schools. 

Peasant  Dances  of  Many  Lands,  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kimmins.  74  pages.  Numerous 
illustrations.    Songs  and  music.    Evans  Bros.,  London,  England. 

A  First  History  of  England,  by  M.  W.  Keatinge.  182  pages.  Price  3^.  Gd.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  London,  England.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  It  is  not  possible  to  recom- 
mend too  many  good  books  on  history.  The  war  has  shown  something  of  the  value  of 
this  subject.  Here  is  a  book  in  which  children  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Book  classes 
(Grades  5,  6,  7,  and  8)  will  take  great  delight.  It  is  profusely  illustrated.  A  copy 
should  be  placed  in  every  school  library. 

Practical  Russian  Grammar, hy  R.T.Curra\,M.A.  248  pages.  Price  6^.  net.  Geo.  G. 
Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  England.    Students  of  the  Russian  language  will  find  this  useful. 

Stories  from,  a  Mouse  Hole,  by  Ruth  O.  Dyer.  144  pages.  Price  55  cents  net.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  book  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting  stories  for  little 
children 

The  Rhyme  and  Story  First  Reader,  by  Etta  A.  Blaisdell  and  Mary  F.  Blaisdell. 
130  pages.  Price  40  cents  net.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  "Teaching  Words  from 
Rhymes"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  this  issue.  Primary  teachers  will  find  in  this  book 
rhymes  useful  for  the  purpose. 

One  Hundred- Portion  War  Time  Recipes,  by  Bertha  E.  Nettleton.  43  pages.  Price 
Jl.OO  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  title  explains  the  contents.  There 
are  recipes  for  soups,  meat,  fish,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Business  of  the  Household,  by  C.  W.  Taber.  438  pages.  Price  ^2.00.  ].  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Has  a  decided  bearing  on  one  of  the  important  questions 
of  the  day — how  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Canada  Calls.  (A  Patriotic  Play),  A  Spring  Fantasy,  The  Soldiers  of  the  Soil  and  the 
Farmerettes,  (A  Dramatic  Drill),  A  Patriotic  Auction,  Primary  Pieces,  by  Edith  Lelean 
Groves.  The  Dream  of  the  Months,  (A  New  Year  Pageant),  The  Festival  of  the  Wheat 
(A  Play  for  Little  Folk),  by  Elspeth  Moray.  These  seven  booklets  belong  to  the  All 
Canadian  Entertainment  Series,  published  by  McClelland,  Goodchild,  and  Stewart, 
Toronto.  Prices,  25  cents  each.  These  are  plays,  drills,  pageants,  or  recitations;  the  title 
indicates  the  type  of  entertainment  provided.  Many  teachers  require  just  such  material 
as  this  for  functions  to  be  held  in  December.  For  school  closings,  Christmas  entertain- 
ments, and  similar  occasions,  these  books  are  excellent.  The  plays  are  seasonable, 
patriotic,  and  Canadian;  and  are  suitable  for  small  schools  as  well  as  large.  Full  in- 
structions regarding  costumes  and  stage  settings  are  given. 


Notes  and  News 

[There  are  some  little  courtesies  that  help  to  make  life  brighter,  that  obviate 
annoyance  and  loss  to  subscriber  and  to  publisher,  that  indicate  alertness,  carefulness 
and  thoroughness,  and  that  assist  us  all  to  "keep  sweet".  Among  these  business 
courtesies  are:  keeping  the  pubhsher  informed  of  the  subscriber's  exact  and  up-to-date 
address,  giving  old  as  well  as  new  address  when  changing,  and  indicating  in  some  way 
whether  a  letter  comes  from  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.] 

Some  teachers  have  recently  accepted  new  positions  as  follows:  Miss 
Ruby  J.  Laughlin  is  on  the  staff  of  Elmvale  Continuation  School;  Miss 
Esther  A.  Henry  is  on  the  staff  of  Bradford  High  School;  Miss  Mary  C. 
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"All  Canadian"  liNTERTAINMENT  SERIES 

Patriotic  Plays,  Diills,  Recitations,  and  Exercises 

KKAL  (  ANAIHAN   EM  FK  I  AINMEN'JS  VOW   ALL  CANADIAN   S(  lUJOI  S 

lly    lulltli   Lclean   Cirovcs 

A  PATKIOTIC  Al  <TION    (1918)  25  ciils 

A  jolly  litllf  I'utiiutic  Drama  for  eight  characters, — five  girls  and  three  boys. 

fANAOA  t'ALLS   (1918)  25  c«-i.(s 

This  is  a  Patriotic  Play  dealing  witli  the  present  moment. 

A  Sl'KINti   FANTASY   (1918)  25  ceiUs 

Children  of  all  sizes  may  take  part  and  as  many  as  the  stage  will  accommodate. 
SANTA  t'LAl  S  AND  TIIK  MA<ii<"  ("AKrKT;  or  a  Conspiracy  Against  Santa 

Clai;s:   A   Ciikisimas  CoiMeuv  25  cents 

A  Comedy  in  which  from  twenty  to  forty  girls  and  from  four  to  twelve  boys  can 
take  part. 
IMMTANNIA  25  ceiils 

From  twentv  to  twenty-four  girls  or  boys  may  take  part  in  this  play. 
1  IIK  >V<)01N(i  OF  MISS  CANADA  25  coiits 

This  pla\-  is  arranged  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  girls  and  four  boys. 
rilK  MAK  ON   THE  MESTEKN   FKONT  25  ceiUK 

Twenty-one  girls  a  nd  one  boy  take  part  in  this  play,  although  it  is  quite  elastic 
and  twice  that  number  may  be  used  if  they  are  available. 
THE  KEY  OF  JACK  CANLCKS  TUEASUKE  UOLSE  25  cent.s 

.\bout  twenty  girls  and  as  many  boys  may  take  part  in  this  play,  more  if  there 
be  room. 
THE  MAKlN<i  OF  CANADAS  FLAG  25  ceiUs 

A  play  for  ten  girls  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  boys. 
A  CAN.U>1AN   FAIRY  TALE  25  cents 

For  about  si.xtcen  girls  and  the  same  number  of  boys. 
GRAND  MARC  H  WITH  FLACiS  15  cents 

This  is  a  march  for  twent\-four  girls.      They  may  be  dressed  in  military  costume 
or  in  simple  white  dresses  with  red,  white,  and  blue  sashes. 
CANADA,  OCR  HOMELAND  15  cents 

A  distinctly  C^anadian  e.xercise.      Twelve  children,  either  boys  or  girls  take  part. 
Time:  about  ten  minutes. 
PRIMARY  PIECES   (1918)  25  cents 

This  is  a  collection  of  recitations  and  dialogues  suitable  for  the  very  tiny  ones. 
THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  THE  FARMERETTES:  A  Dramatic  Drill  (1918) 
This  little  Exercise,  or  Playlet,  or  Drill,  is  something  entirely  new.  25  cents 

SALCTING  THE  CANADIAN  FLAG  15  cenis 

Any   number  of   boys  or   girls    up   to   twenty-five   may   take   part   in   this   great 
patriotic  exercise.      No  special  costuming  is  required. 
FANCY  FLAG  DRILL,   RILE  RRITANNTA  15  cents 

F'lag  Drill  for  nine  girls. 
FANCY  FLAG  DRILL— WE  LL  FTGIIT  FOR  THE  GRAND  OLD  FLAG    15  cents 

Sixteen  or  twenty-four  giils  take  part  in  this  drill. 
HOLLY  DRILL  15  cents 

Drill  for  fourteen  girls. 
HOM    THE  FAIRIES  CHOSE  THEIR  QUEEN  15  cents 

This  is  a  dainty  little  Kairv  Play  for  the  wee  ones. 
PATRIOTIC  SCARF  DRILL  15  cents 

This  is  a  Drill  arranged  for  twenty-seven  girls. 

Ry   Elspetli   ^loray 
THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  WHEAT,  or  How  a  Loaf  of  Bread  Grew  (1918)     25  cents 
A  very  bright  play  for  ten  to  twenty  boys  and  girls  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 
The  costumes  may  be  very  simple  and  represent  a  blacksmith,  farmer,  miller,  reaper, 
baker,  etc. 
MONTHS:  THE  DREAM  OF  THE  MONTHS:  A  New  Years  Pageant  (1918)  25  cents 
This  is  a  grand  play  for  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-five  boys  and  girls  from  six 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.      It  gives  a  picture  of  the  months  and  seasons  of  the  year. 
Time:  one  hour. 

Rv  James  B>  MacDousiall 
MISS  CANADAS  RECEPTIC)N  25  cents 

This  "smart  little  play,"  as  an  educationist  high  in  Departmental  circles  put  it. 
THE  SCHOOL  FAIR,  by  AlleiJra  Cronk   (1918)  25  cents 

.A  play  illustrating  a  children's  School  Fair  with  boys  representing  different  vege- 
table and  gills  as  Spirits  of  the  Rain,  South  \\"ind,  etc.  Time — One  hour  or  up- 
wards according  to  the  length  of  the  drills  used.  Costumes — boys  in  ordinary 
clothes  with  baskets  of  vegetables  bearing  large  prize  tickets;  girls  in  white  dresses, 
eight  boys  and  eight  girls  take  part.      A  very  bright  and  amusing  play. 
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Tucker,  B.A.,  of  Harriston  High  School  has  taken  charge  of  the  science 
department  of  Upper  Canada  College;  Miss  Edith  M.  Murray  is  on  the 
stafif  of  Kinburn  Continuation  School;  Miss  Laura  M.  Bryan  is  teaching 
in  Hawkesbury  High  School;  Miss  H.  L  MacGregor  is  at  Ice  Lake;  Miss 
Carmen  Waese  at  Wilberforce;  Miss  Elizabeth  Clarke  at  Meldrum  Bay; 
George  H.  Griffin  is  Principal  of  Violet  Hill  School,  Alberta;  Miss  P.  M. 
Austin  is  Principal  of  Thorndale  Continuation  School  and  Miss  Countess 
L.  Twiss  ife  Assistant;  J.  M.  Adams,  formerly  of  Dryden,  is  Principal  of 
Keewatin  Continuation  School  and  Mis,s  Rose  McPherson  is  Assistant; 
Captain  Alex.  Firth  has  taken  his  former  position  as  Principal  of  Orange- 
ville  Public  School;  Lieut.  H.  Gordon  Manning,  B.A.,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Schools  is  in  military  work  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middleton, 
Conn.;  George  C.  Elliott  has  accepted  a  position  in  Moose  Jaw  College; 
G.  K.  Powell,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Huron  St.  Public  School,  has 
been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Toronto;  J.  H.  Colvin, 
formerly  Principal  of  Strathcona  Public  School,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
principalship  of  Huron  St.  Public  School,  Toronto;  G.  E.  Ramage,  B.A., 
for  two  years  science  master  in  Mitchell  High  School,  now  holds  the  same 
position  in  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Muriel  Stuart,  B.A.., 
formerly  of  Tara  Continuation  School  is  teaching  history  and  moderns 
in  Mitchell  High  School. 

The  School  is  very  much  averse  to  "blowing  its  own  horn"  and  has 
never  published  any  of  the  thousands  of  eulogistic  letters  received. 
However,  a  suggestion  made  at  one  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  seems 
worth  passing  on — not  because  of  its  reference  to  this  journal  but  because 
of  its  value  from  another  point  of  view.  In  discussing  teac,hers^libraries, 
a  Public  School  teacher  said:  "I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  School 
since  its  first  issue,  six  years  ago.  Each  year's  issues  I  have  had  bound, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  index  provided  in  the  June  number  each  year,  I 
have  made  an  "article"  index  and  a  topical  index  of  my  own.  When  the 
copies  of  The  School  are  preserved  in  this  way,  I  know  of  no  better, 
more  comprehensive,  and  more  helpful  library  for  the  teacher". 

Members  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University 
of  Toronto,  have  accepted  positions  as  follows:  Miss  Shirley  L.  Muir  is 
teaching  the  senior  room  in  Nipissing  Public  School;  Miss  Agnes  Mac- 
kercher  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Bluevale;  Miss  Aleta  L.  Watts  is  at  Carrying 
Place;  J.  I.  Gordon,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute; 
Miss  Edith  A.  Western  is  at  Humberstone;  Miss  M.  Isabelle  Nickle  is  at 
Pefferlaw;  Miss  Jean  C.  Gall  is  teaching  the  primary  room  at  Beachville; 
Miss  Madge  Yates  has  the  primary  grades  in  Trenton  Public  School; 
Miss  Reta  G.  Gray  is  on  the  staff  of  Arnprior  Public  School;  Miss  Edna 
L.  Moorhouse  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Inwood;  Miss  Mary  I.  Morton  at 
Athlone;  Miss  Helen  M.  Prentice  at  Sherkstone;  Miss  Lena  Hammill  at 
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You  Can  Be  Handsome  If  You  Choose  To  Be 


Tlie  cliarni  of  youth  lies  in  the  beauty  of  the  skin.  You 
can  restore  its  texture,  color  and  freshness  if  vou  will 
follow  our  instructions  in  the  use  of  our  preparations. 
We  have  jfiven  treatments  at  our  Institute  for  26  years 
and  our  methods  have  proved  wonderfully  successful. 
If  you  have  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Sunburn,  Tan, 
Freckles,  Undue  Redness,  Wrinkles,  "Crow's  Feet," 
Eczema,  or  any  non-contag'ious  trouble,  our  prepar- 
ations will  gfive  you  satisfactory  relief. 

CONSULTATION  FREE.     WRITE  US  TO-DAV. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Cinderella  Cream 


J1.50 

1.50 

l.aO 

.50 

Write  for  Free  Sample  of  this  delightful  Cold   Cream. 

Our    preparations,    witli    full  instructions  for  home  use, 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Booklet  "G  "  sent  on  request. 

THE    HISCOTT    INSTITUTE,    Limited 

Established   1892 
59H    COLLEGE    ST.,  TORONTO 


DISSECTING  SETS 

AT  REDUCED   PRICES 


Students'  Dissecting  Instruments  in  Lined  Case  containing  Five 
Instruments, — Forceps,  Scissors,  Scalpel,  Straight  Needle  and 
Bent  Needle  with  Bone  Handles. 

War   conditions  as  regards  steel,   bone  handles,   etc.,  now 
prevent  such  a  good  set  being  produced  to  sell  under  $2.00 

SPECIAL   PRICE~~Smg\e  Set      -         -         -         postpaid  $1.50 
for  present  sioc\         Ten  Sets  or  over  -         -  per  set  $1 30 

Guaranteed  to  he  best  quality  throughout. 
Order  promptly  as  these  prices  for  present  stock  only. 


McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 


613    YONGE    ST. 

TORONTO,    ONT, 
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Rosseau ;  Miss  Edith  H.  Scott  at  Dublin;  Miss  Laura  McFarlane  at  R.R. 
No.  6,  Owen  Sound;  Miss  J.  Myrtle  Young  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Turnerville; 
Miss  Edna  D.  Kaufmann  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Baden;  Miss  Annie  E.  Russell, 
Miss  Agnes  Meek,  Miss  Doris  W.  Plewes,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Sherin  are  on 
the  occasional  staff  of  the  Toronto   Public  Schools;   Miss  Elleda   M. 
Mathers  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Auburn;  Miss  Muriel  Bunner  is  teaching  the 
primary  room  at  Birch  Cliff;  Miss  Helen  K.  Jackson  is  at  R.R.  No.  5, 
Trenton;  Miss  Jean  Martin  has  the  senior  room  at  Innerkip;  Miss  Laura 
W.  Darby,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Stella  Continuation  School;  Miss 
Luella  Laidlaw  is  at  Attercliffe  Station ;  Miss  Mary  Bristow  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Feversham;  Miss  Elizabeth  Arnold  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Merlin;  Miss  Jean 
Barclay  has  the  junior  room  at  Inkerman;  Miss  M.  E.  Hately,  B.A.,  is  on 
the  staff  of  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Ethel  M.  Beattie  is  at 
Port  Burwell;  Miss  Nellie  N.  King  has  the  senior  room  at  Ostrander; 
Cecil  M.  Stalker  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Burketon;  Miss  Helen  Crawford  is  on 
the  staff  of  Amherstburg  Public  School;  Miss  Annie  E.  Woods  is  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Mount  Forest;  Miss  Violet  G.  Carrie,  B.A.,  is  teaching  science  in 
Mitchell  High  School;  Miss  Marie  C.  Farrell  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Adjala;  Miss  Pearl  L  Potter  is  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Clinton;  Miss  Gertrude  G. 
Appleyard   is   Principal   of   Bayfield    Public   School;    Miss   Bertha    M. 
Fletcher  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Barrie;  Miss  Edna  M.  Curry  has  the  Senior 
Third  class  in  Penetanguishene;  Miss  Grace  L  Rannie  is  teaching  in  S.S. 
No.  14,  Markham;  D.  H.  Axon  has  been  appointed  temporarily  to  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Sharpe  is  at 
R.R.  No.  2,  Turnerville;  Miss  Mildred  J.  Maybee  is  teaching  Fenella 
Public  School;  Miss  Lucie  H.  Quinlan  has  the  primary  classes  in  Waubau- 
shene  Public  School;  Miss  Myrtle  W.  Peck  is  on  the  staff  of  Queen 
Victoria  Public  School,  Belleville;  Miss  Mary  O'Connell  is  at  Killaloe 
Station;  Miss  Ella  Graham  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Uxbridge;  Miss  C.  Edith 
Olmsted  is  Principal's  Assistant  in  Earl  Kitchener  Public  School,  Hamil- 
ton; Miss  Agnes  Campbell,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  Margaret's  College, 
Toronto;  Miss  Mary  G.  Dillen  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Ramsayville;  Miss 
Florence  Taylor  has  a  primary  class  in  Lloyd  George  Public  School, 
Hamilton. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  the  following  news  has 
been  received  since  the  previous  issue:  Miss  M.  Catherine  Baird  is  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Cromarty;  Miss  Dorothy  McNeill  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Dobbinton; 
Miss  Dorothy  Fowlie  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Zurich;  Miss  Hattie  L  Lawrence  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Meaford;  Miss  Teresa  Longeway  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Chepstowe; 
Miss  O.  M.  Bullick  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Camlachie;  Miss  Louise  M.  Deveraux 
at  R.R.  No.  2,  Auburn;  Miss  Bessie  Murray  at  Fordwich;  Miss  Ella  H. 
Elder  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Wroxeter;  Miss  Zella  E.  Thorne  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
West  Monkton;  Miss  Winifred  L  Wilson  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Holstein;  Miss 
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Why  Canada  must 

borrow  money  to 

carry  on 


Because  Canada  has  put  her  hand 
to  the  plow  and  will  not  turn  back: — 

— our  country  is  in  the  war  on  the  side 
of  liberty  and  justice  and  will  stay  in  it 
till  complete  victory  is  won  and  the 
unspeakable  Hun  is  smashed  and 
beaten  to  the  ground; 

— a  nation  at  war  must  make  tremen- 
dous expenditures  in  cash  to  keep  up 
her  armies  and  supply  them  with 
munitions,  food,  and  clothing  ; 

— Canada  must  finance  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  export  trade  in  food, 
munitions,  and  supplies  which  Britain 
and  our  allies  must  have  on  credit ; 


— for    these    purposes    Canada    must 
borrow  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars: 

And,  this  money  must  be  borrowed 
from  the  people  of  Canada: — 

Therefore,    Canada    will     presently 

come  to  her  people  for  a  new  Victory 

Loan  to  carry  on. 

*  *  * 

Canadians  will  loan  the  money  by 
again  buying  Victory  Bonds. 

The  national  safety,  the  national 
honor  and  the  national  well-being 
require  that  each  and  every  Canadian 
shall  do  his  duty  by  lending  to  the 
nation  every  cent  he  can  spare  for  this 
purpose. 


Be  ready  when  the  call  comes  to 

see  your  country  through  in 

its  great  war  worl^. 


Issued  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee 

in  co-operation    with  the  Minister  of  Finance 

of  the  Dominion   of  Canada. 
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Maude  E.  Bawden  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Biddulph;  Miss  Shirley  J.  Binning  at 
Lebanon;  Miss  Lillian  Diehl  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Walkerton;  Miss  Jessie  E. 
Bristow  at  Bobcaygeon;  Miss  Helen  McDermott  at  Neustadt;  Miss 
Charlotte  Larkworthy  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Hibbert;  Miss  J.  L  Robinson  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Kincardine;  Miss  Ada  Fulton  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Wingham;  Miss 
Christina  Robertson  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Turnberry ;  Miss  Gertrude  Siegner  at 
R.R.  No.  3,  Mildmay;  Miss  Laura  Henry  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Drayton;  Miss 
Jessie  S.  Elliott  is  teaching  the  primary  room  in  Shelburne  Public  School; 
Miss  Agnes  Murphy  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Thornloe;  Miss  Grace  J.  Dyer  at 
R.R.  No.  4,  Grand  Valley;  Miss  Hazel  L  Barrett  has  the  junior  room  at 
Grand  Bend;  Miss  Almeda  Finkbeiner  is  teaching  the  primary  classes  in 
Crediton  Public  School ;  Miss  Elsie  Henderson  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Marmion ; 
Miss  Julia  M.  Hauch  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Stratford;  Miss  Lillian  K.  Richmond 
at  R.R.  No.  3,  Brussels;  Miss  Mabel  A.  Lind  at  Charing  Cross;  Miss  Olive 
M.  Leversage  at  Wartburg;  Miss  Mary  H.  Gibson  at  Tobermory;  Miss 
Marjorie  Bennett  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Wiarton;  Miss  Lillian  Gourlay  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Kirkton;  Miss  Olive  L  Mossey  at  R.R.  No.  3,  St.  Mary's;  Miss  A. 
Olive  Clow  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Wingham;  Miss  Edna  Bilger  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Clifford;  Miss  Edna  Hutton  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Parkhill;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lamont  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Port  Elgin;  Miss  Annie  E.  Dowler  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Harriston. 

Of  students  of  last  year  in  London  Normal  School  further  information 
is  as  follows:  Miss  Annie  B.  Miller  has  the  junior  room  in  Salford 
Public  School;  Miss  Winnie  Erskine  is  at  R.R.  No.  3,  West  Lome;  Miss 
Ella  McKay  has  the  primary  room  at  Woodslee;  Miss  Margaret  Campbell 
is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Kingslake;  Miss  Winifred  Snelgrove  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Port 
Lambton;  Miss  Inez  Law  at  Marksville;  Miss  Greta  J.  Smith  at  R.R. 
No.  5,  Strathroy;  Miss  Mildred  Hamil  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Ridgetown;  Miss 
Geuyneth  E.  Walker  at  Wiarton;  Miss  Madge  Marks  in  S.S.  No.  13, 
Enniskillen;  Miss  Mabel  E.  Moran  at  R.R.  No.  2,  St.  Williams;  Miss 
Ella  M.  Acton  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Petrolia;  Miss  Jean  Riddell  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Petrolia  Public  Schools;  Miss  Josie  A.  Scarlett  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Croton;  Miss  Jane  McCormick  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Puslinch;  Miss  Edith  M. 
Cummiford  at  R.R.  No.  7,  Strathroy;  Miss  Doris  T.  Edwards  in  U.S.S. 
Nos.  8  and  18,  Romney  and  Mersea;  Miss  Irma  E.  Linton  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Ettrick;  Miss  Lily  MacVicar  at  R.R.  No.  8,  Parkhill;  Miss  Kathleen 
Doyle  is  teaching  the  junior  room  at  Eastwood;  Miss  Luella  Doerbecker 
is  Principal  of  S.S.  No.  7,  Winterbourne ;  Miss  Gladys  Callaghan  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Kerrwood;  Miss  Irene  R.  Cameron  at  R.R.  No.  6,  St.  Thomas; 
Miss  Ella  V.  Harrett  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Wallaceburg;  Miss  Vivian  Clark  at 
Mount  Brydges;  Miss  Winifred  McVicar  at  Wilkesport;  Miss  Annie 
Limon  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Hyde  Park;  Miss  F.  Patricia  Sullivan  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Roblin;  Miss  Utah  Malott  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Harrow;  Miss  Edna  G.  Slade  at 
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ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

THE     MOST    TEACHABLE 

"I  have  just  received  a  publication  of  the  Greg'g' 
Publishinta;  Company  in  which  they  state  whenever  a 
trial  of  Greg'jf  Shorthand  has  been  made  with  other 
systems,  the  results  have  invariably  been  Lcrealiy  in 
favour  of  Gruixv:;.  Our  exi^oricnce  has  been  different. 
We  feel  that  we  g-ave  Gregg-  Shorthand  a  fair  trial 
when  we  employed  a  Greg-g-  shorthand  teacher,  and 
asked  her  to  prove  to  us  by  results  that  Gregg  was  a 
better  system  than  the  Isaac  Pitman.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  after  teaching  Gregg^  in 
the  same  school  as  Isaac  Pitman,  this  Gre^'g"  teacher 
decided  to  teach  Isaac  Pitman  in  future." — D.  A. 
McLachlan,  Principal,  Central  Business  College, 
Stratford,    Ont. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "A  Refutation"  avd  particulars  of  a  Free  Corres- 
pondence Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC     PITMAN     &     SONS 

2  West   45th   Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  J1.50>  "Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting^"  COc;  "Style  Book  of  Business  English,"  Sl.OO:  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education. 


FOOD 

FOR 

THOUGHT. 


The  average  guest  at  your  table 
will  unquestionably  find  g^reater 
relish  in  wartime  meals  served  with 

Ryric  Table  Silver,  immacul.itc  linen  and 
dainty  china  than  a  feast  of  Lucullus  with 
its  peacock  tongues  and  other  dainties, 
served  in  a  slovenly  manner. 

Ryrie  spoons,  forks  and  knives  .and 
Ryne  china  and  cvit  jflass  are  great 
appetizers  and  tor  this  reason  make 
most  .-iccept.able  wedding,  anniver- 
sary and  Christmas  gifts. 


RYRIE   BROS. 

Limited 

134-136-138   Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 


Draper's  Schoolhouse 
Window  Shade 

Operates   without  a   roller.       Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling — will    not    check   nor   crack 

Guaranteed  for  8  years. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  cloth   and    estimate 
on  your  new  or  old  buildings. 

Luther  0.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

8PICELAND,  INDIANA,  U.S.A. 
Dept.   G. 
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R.R.  No.  3,  Tilbury;  Miss  Mary  Ward  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Newbury;  Miss 
Edith  Howse  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Port  Burwell;  Miss  Etta  V.  Fitchett  is  teach- 
ing the  primary  classes  in  Belmont  Public  School;  Miss  Helen  E.  Robin- 
son at  R.R.  No.  1,  Tilbury;  Miss  S.  L.  Gillies  at  Inholmes;  Miss  Ruby 
Pollock  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Ailsa  Craig;  Miss  Margaret  Muterer  at  R.R.  No.  5, 
Ingersoll;  Miss  Bessie  Elliott  at  R.R.  No.  t,  Monkton;  Miss  Clara  Hey- 
don  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Dresden;  Miss  Ruth  Currie  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Glanford 
Station;  Miss  Gladys  Lunn  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Northwood;  Miss  Gladys  Ross 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Forester's  Falls;  Miss  Lottie  Perry  atLovering;  Miss  Pearl 
L  Elliott  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Tupperville;  Miss  Lauretta  M.  Milner  at  R.R. 
No.  4,  Merlin;  Miss  Beatrice  Cook  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Maidstone;  Miss  Lena 
E.  Wilkins  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Becher;  Miss  Minnie  E.  Cairns  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Sarnia;  Miss  Lucy  L.  Bate  is  teaching  the  primary  class  in  Tillsonburg 
Public  School;  Miss  Mary  E.  Scratch  is  teaching  Second  Book  classes  in 
Kingsville  Public  School;  Miss  Frances  L.  Meloche  at  S.S.  No.  11,  Sand- 
wich West;  Miss  Grace  Walters  has  the  primary  room  in  Wallaceburg 
Public  School;  Miss  Lucy  Tanner  is  at  R.R.  No.  7,  Watford;  Miss  Mabel 
Broughton  is  on  the  staff  of  Bell  View  Public  School;  Miss  M.  Olive  Pack 
at  R.R.  No.  2,  Glencoe;  Miss  Jeanette  Davis  at  R.R.  No.  6,  Strathroy. 
Some  of  the  students  of  last  year's  class  in  Ottawa  Normal  School  are 
located  as  follows:   Miss  Arlie  Durant  is  assistant  in  the  kindergarten  of 
Breeze    Hill    Avenue   Public  School,   Ottawa;    Miss   Marjorie   Lowry 
is  near  Carp;  Miss  L  May  Burchill  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Merrickville;  Miss 
Mary  Blair  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Perth;  Miss  Bessie  A.  Millar  at  Spencerville; 
Miss  Emma  Rathwell  at  Sandown;  Miss  Vera  B.  Armstrong  at  Tincap; 
Miss  Ada  L.  Manus  has  the  Junior  Third  class  in  Arnprior  Public  School; 
Miss  Mary  Webster  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Mallorytown;  Miss  Bessie  J.  Fergu- 
son at  R.R.  No.  3,  Mallorytown;  Miss  Emma  Watson  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Oxford  Mills;  Miss  Edith  Render  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Oxford  Station;  Miss 
Cassie  Urquhart  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Maxville;  Miss  Olive  Jackson  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Lyndhurst;  Miss  Jessie  McTavish  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Perth;  Miss 
Florence  MacDonald  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Williamstown ;  Miss  Gladys  Tinkess 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Northfield  Station;  Miss  Julia  A.  Kerwin  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Domville;  Miss  Lottie  J.  Smith  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Wilberforce;  Miss  Winnifred 
Greer  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Kemptville;  Miss  Ella  Cavanagh  at  S.S.  No.  1, 
Huntley;   Miss  Bertha  Aldrich  at  S.S.   No.    18,   Elizabethtown ;   Miss 
Beatrice  Elliott  at  S.S.  No.  9^  Westmeath;  Miss  Beatrice  Le  Blanc  at 
Crysler;  Miss  Kathleen  L  Robertson  at  S.S.  No.  17,  Kenyon;  Miss  H. 
Jean  Beach  at  Nation  Valley;  Miss  Marion  E.  Dickey  at  Gallingertown; 
Miss  Mae  E.  Kinch  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Kemptville;  Miss  Bessie  Forrest  at 
S.S.  No.  1,  Admaston;  Miss  Helen  H.  Smith  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Smith's  Falls; 
Miss  Kathleen  P.  Gallivan  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Marmora;  Miss  Alice  Gardner 
at  Oxford  Station;  Miss  Florence  L.  Macintosh  at  Glen  Robertson;  Miss 
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ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 


The  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  under- 
takes to  secure  schools  for  teachers  from  other  provinces 
who  may  be  interested  in  teaching-  in  Alberta. 

The  minimum  salar\'  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
in  Alberta  is  $840.00  per  annum. 

Teachers  from  other  provinces  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing.  Certificates 
and  testimonials  should  accompany  first  letter. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  : — 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


WAR 

QKOGRAPHY 

PREPARED      BY 

SAMUEL    B.    HARDING 

MAPS 

A  SERIES  OF  12  MAPS  PRINTED  ON  6  SHEETS 

SIZE  44  X  22   INCHES 

IN  SOLID  CHART-HEAD 

$10.00 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO 

DEN  OYER -GEPPERT 

CO. 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  SCHOOL  MAP  PUBLISHERS                                     | 

4^60 

East   Ohio   St.        -        Chicago,   111. 
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Mary  E.  Bell  at  Oxford  Mills;  Miss  Amy  L.  Webster  at  Easton's  Corners; 
Miss  Miriam  Sheffield  at  Lyndhurst;  Miss  Merle  Hunt  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Kemptville;  T.  J.  Gaslin  is  Principal  of  North  Lancaster  Public  School 
and  his  sister,  Miss  Ruth  M.  Gaslin  has  the  junior  room  in  the  same 

school. 

In  last  year's  Competition  in  Art  a  special  prize,  a  complete  set  of 
colour  charts,  was  offered  to  the  school  whose  pupils  won  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes  throughout  the  series.  This  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Owen  Sound.  Pupils  of  this  school  won  14  prizes 
out  of  a  total  of  36. 

Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in  North  Bay  Normal  School  is  as 
follows:  Miss  Meron  Lidkea  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Henwood;  Miss 
Alice  B.  Anderson  has  the  Second  Book  classes  in  Dryden  Public  School; 
Miss  Eva  V.  Langley  is  at  North  Cobalt;  Miss  Ella  McCullough  at 
Rutherglen;  Miss  Olive  Langley  at  Heaslip;  Miss  Ida  Duff  has  the 
primary  clas'ses  in  Dryden  Public  School;  Miss  Marcella  McElligott  is  at 
Petawawa;  Miss  Leona  Schruder  is  on  the  staff  of  Pembroke  Public 
School. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  Hamilton  Normal  School  information  received 
is  as  follows:  Miss  M.  Stewart  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Marshville;  Miss  Laura 
G.  Betzner  at  S.S.  No.  18,  Ancaster;  Miss  V.  M.  Moore  at  U.S.S.  No.  2, 
Nottawasaga;  Miss  M.  Martin  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Burford;  Miss  Agnes  E. 
McDougall  at  U.S.S.  No.  17,  Peel  and  Pilkington;  Miss  Ruby  Stickney 
at  S.S.  No.  6,  East  Flamboro;  Miss  Maggie  L.  McKnight  at  S.S.  No.  3, 
Townsend;  Miss  Ila  L.  Montgomery  is  on  the  staff  of  King  George  Public 
School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Rose  Lawrence  is  Principal  of  Heathcote  Public 
School. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Rogers  is  teaching  at  S.S.  No.  8,  Barrie;  J.  R.  McCrim- 
mon  at  Crow  Lake;  Miss  H.  W.  Greene  at  Mountain  Grove.  These 
teachers  attended  Sharbot  Lake  Summer  Model  School  in  1918. 


In  order  to  interest  secondary  school  students  in  the  Victory  Loan  and 
to  give  them  reliable  information  regarding  Canada's  finances,  the  Pro- 
vincial Victory  Loan  Committee  of  Ontario  has  prepared  a  very  attrac- 
tive booklet  entitled  "The  Victory  Loan  and  What  It  Means". 

Th'e  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  principals  of  all  secondary  schools 
that  the  regular  school  essay  for  November  should  be  set  on  the  subject, — 
"Victory  Bonds — W%y  Canadians  Should  Buy  Them".  To  encourage 
the  pupils  to  do  the  best  work  possible  on  this  essay,  the  Committee 
having  in  charge  the  placing  of  this  Loan  is  offering,  for  essays  on  the 
above  subject,  prizes  as  follows:  (1)  A  First  and  Second  Prize  for  the 
Upper  School.  (2)  A  First  and  Second  Prize  for  the  Middle  School. 
(3)  A  First  and  Second  Prize  for  the  Lower  School. 
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Teachers  Say  that  the  best  books  for 
all  written  exercises — the  most  efficient — ^the 
most  thoroughly  satisfactory,  after  nearh'  fifteen 
years    critical    use,    are 

CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF 
NOTE    BOOKS 

"The  Books  for   Better  Work" 

Try  them  in  your  school  this  )ear,  and  \ou 
will  not  revert  to  the  old-fashioned,  untidy, 
and    unsatisfactory    "Scribblers." 

Teachers  Say,  that  they  are  economical, 
labor-saving,  stimulate  interest,  give  better 
work,  uniformity,  system,  neatness,  make  super- 
vision easy,  etc.,   etc. 

No  Advance  in  Prices. 

Equip  your  classes  for  "Better  Work." 

Teachers  \  jjir^e^  The  Department  of  Education  has 
Note  j  "^^     authorized   the   use   of  Chapman's 

Loose  Leaf  Books  in  Ontario 
High  Schools  for  another  year. 
Try  them. 

Our  Leaders — Science   Note   Book — Composition    Book 
Geography  Note  Book  (for  Map-Drawing) 
Perpetual    Exercise    Book 
"Century"     Flat    Opening     Ring     Note 
Book — several  sizes. 

The    Chas.    Chapman    Co. 

LONDON,   CANADA 
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These  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  school  by  the  Principal  and  two 
others  whom  he  may  select  to  act  with  him,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
essays  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal  not  later  than  November 
18th.  The  prize  essays,  together  with  a  formal  statement  giving  the 
names  of  the  winners,  duly  signed  by  the  Principal,  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  F.  J.  Coombs,  Chairman  of  the  Ontario  PubUcity  Committee,  53  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  not  later  than  December  24th,  1918.  The  prizes  are  in 
the  form  of  medals.  These  are  most  tastefully  made  and  will  be  highly 
valued  by  the  recipients. 

In  addition  to  this,  six  prizes  are  offered  for  th'e  best  essays  produced 
in  the  Province— two  each,  a  first  and  a  second,  for  the  Upper  School,  the 
Middle  School,  and  the  Lower  School.  The  first  prize  in  each  case  is  a 
$25.00  War  Savings  Certificate  and  the  second,  a  510.00  War  Savings 
Certificate. 

The  essays  awarded  prizes  in  the  various  schools  will  be  read  by  a 
committee  selected  by  the  Provincial  Victory  Loan  Committee.  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  January  1st,  1919.  Pupils 
are  urged  to  read  carefully  the  booklet  supplied,  to  secure  all  the  help 
possible  from  other  Victory  Loan  literature  which  may  be  available,  and  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  their  parents  and  friends.  Both  matter  and  form 
will  be  considered  in  awarding  the  prizes. 

The  booklet,  which  is  being  supplied  in  quantities  to  all  Collegiate 
Institutes,  High  Schools,  and  Continuation  Schools  in  Ontario,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  written  and  makes  interesting  reading  for  adults  as  well  as  for 
students.  It  explains  very  fully  how  the  Government  uses  the  money 
received  from  the  people  of  Canada,  and  gives  the  reader,  in  simple 
language,  a  clear  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  finances  of  the 
Dominion.  Teachers  may  secure  a  copy  of  this  booklet  free  by  writing 
to  the  chairman  of  the  provincial  Victory  Loan  committee  in  the  capital 
of  any  of  the  Provinces. 

Quebec 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  School  for  Teachers,  Mac- 
donald  College,  in  now  less  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
total  attendance  is  only  114,  of  whom  87  are  in  the  model  class,  3  in  the 
kindergarten  director's  class,  and  24  in  the  elementary  class. 

Owing  to  the  small  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  this  Province,  the 
number  entering  the  teaching  profession  has  been  diminishing  for  the  last 
three  years  as  follows:  1914—129;  1915—137;  1916—107;  1917—111; 
1918—87.    These  are  the  figures  for  the  Model  School  class  alone. 

A  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Quebec  on  September  27th  awarded  the  superior  education 
grants  for  the  Academies  and  High  Schools  in  the  Province.     In  view  of 
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the  fact  that  so  many  High  School  students  took  part  in  the  "Soldiers  of 
the  Soil  "  movement  and  did  not  sit  for  the  final  examinations,  it  was  im- 
possible to  rank  the  schools  in  order  of  merit  this  year.  For  this  reason 
also  a  different  method  was  adopted  to  award  bonuses  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Basal  grant  which  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 

Owing  to  war  conditions,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  keep  the  present 
authorized  text-books  in  use  for  another  year  beyond  the  existing  quad- 
ren'nium  for  which  the  books  were  authorized.  This,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  publishers. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  Normal  School  are  under  consideration. 
Some  members  feel  that  three  languages  including  English  should  not  be 
compulsory  for  entrance  to  classes  preparing  for  Public  School  certificates. 

The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Montreal  is 
at  present  25,133  as  compared  with  32,358  last  year. 

There  is  a  decided  shortage  of  teachers  throughout  the  Province, 
both  in  the  City  of  Montreal  and  in  the  rural  districts.  This  shortage  will 
be  still  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  1919.  The  out- 
look is  dark  indeed  for  those  school  boards  who  wish  to  secure  trained 
teachers  for  their  schools. 

Alberta 

A.  E.  Torrie,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Macleod  inspectorate, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Stickle,  recently  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  that 
institution.  Mr.  Torrie  came  from  Ontario  in  1901  to  take  charge  of  the 
Macleod  Public  School,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1911,  when  he  be- 
came Principal  of  the  Calgary  Practice  School.  He  was  appointed  In- 
spector of  Schools  in  1917. 

The  following  teachers  took  positions  on  the  Medicine  Hat  High 
School  staff  in  September:  Miss  Mary  Fowler,  M.A.,  Claresholm;  Miss 
Freda  Wells,  B.A.,  Calgary;  and  Miss  Metherill,  Truro,  N.S. 

G.  E.  Weir  has  been  discharged  from  military  service  owing  to  health 
considerations  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as  Vice-Principal  of  the  Hill- 
hurst  Public  School,  Calgary. 

Mrs.  Terry,  formerly  of  Wetaskiwin,  has  succeeded  Miss  Ida  L.  Hill- 
man  as  supervisor  of  art  in  Medicine  Hat. 

John  Scoffield,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  McKay  Avenue 
School,  Edmonton. 

Miss  Margaret  Taylor  has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of 
Riverside  School,  Medicine  Hat. 

M.  J.  Edwards,  who,  on  account  of  ill-health,  has  been  in  Australia  on 
leave  of  absence,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  the  Alexandra 
School,  Calgary. 
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Miss  Hillman,  supervisor  of  art  in  Medicine  Hat  for  the  past  six  years, 
resigned  in  June  last  and  was  married  in  July  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Crockett  of 
Oyen,  Alberta.  Mrs.  Crockett  was  formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the  Central 
School,  Chatham,  Ontario. 

Miss  Graham  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  staff  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Strathcona  High  School  and  will  take  charge  of  part  of  the  work  in 
mathematics. 

Stanley  E.  MacDonald  has  been  appointed  vice-Principal  of  the  Elm 
St.  School,  Medicine  Hat. 

At  the  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  the  work  formerly  taken  by 
Mr.  Morton  Long,  now  lecturer  in  history  in  the  University  of  Alberta, 
will  be  taken  by  Miss  Crawford.  Miss  McKinley  and  Miss  M.  Irvine 
have  also  joined  the  staff. 

Miss  C.  A.  Cooke  of  Edmonton  has  taken  a  position  in  the  commercial 
department  of  Central  High  School,  Calgary. 

The  grade  teachers  of  the  Edmonton  Public  Schools  held  a  meeting 
Thursday  afternoon,  September  26th,  at  4.30,  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
McKay  Avenue  School.    Miss  Berger  occupied  the  chair. 

The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  the  formation  of  an  association  to 
be  called  "The  Edmonton  Women  Teachers'  Club".  The  ofhcers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  President,  Miss  S.  Jean  Walker;  Vice-president,  Miss 
Kate  Chegwin,  and  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Curtin. 

Plans  were  discussed  to  make  this  association  a  vital  factor  in  the 
community,  and  to  affiliate  it  with  the  other  women's  clubs  of  the  city. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  a  motion  had  carried  that  another 
meeting  be  called  at  an  early  date  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  to  out- 
line the  conduct  of  the  organization.  The  date  of  this  meeting  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  officers. 

Manitoba 

The  fifth  annual  fair  for  the  schools  of  the  rural  municipality  of 
Portage  la  Prairie  was  held  on  October  3rd  and  4th,  at  Island  Park. 

Mr.  Hodkinson,  formerly  of  the  Selkirk  schools,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  Gretna  Intermediate  School. 

Nine  acres  of  the  Foxwarren  School  grounds  were  sown  in  wheat  this 
summer  and  the  proceeds  of  the  grain  is  to  be  used  to  plant  trees  and 
perennial  flowers,  lay  out  and  equip  playgrounds,  and  make  other  im- 
provements. 

The  work  of  the  public  playgrounds  at  Gladstone  this  year  is  reported 
to  have  been  very  successful.  The  ladies  of  the  town  undertook  the 
supervision  voluntarily,  taking  regular  turns  in  directing  the  children  and 
carrying  out  the  programme  which  had  been  planned  in  June.  This  was 
the  first  year  of  organized  play  in  the  town. 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

The  Minister  of  Education  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  some 
years  ago  the  Ontario  Teachers'  School  Manuals  were  first  introduced,  Boards 
of  School  Trustees  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each,  bound  in  paper,  free  of 
charge,  to  be  placed  in  the  School  Library.  For  the  same  purpose,  a  copy  of  the 
"Golden  Rule  Books'  Manual,"  was  supplied  free  in  September,  1915,  to  all 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Manual  entitled  "Topics  and  Sub-Topics,"  has  also  been 
supplied  free  to  schools  where  there  are  Fifth  Forms. 

In  future,  however,  the  Manuals  must  be  purchased  by  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  others  as  follows: — 

(1)  Paper  bound  copies  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals,  free  of 
postage,  from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Teaching  English  to  French-speaking  pupils 15c.  Net, 

Manual  Training 25c. 

Sewing 20c. 

Topics  and  Sub-Topics 10c.      " 

English  Composition  (High  Schools) 15c.      " 

(2)  The  editions  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers'  Manuals,  bound  in  cloth, 
from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the  publishers.  Retail  Postaee 

Primary  Reading,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 13c.  5c. 

Notes  on  Ontario  Readers,  II,  III,  and  IV,  Copp, 

Clark  Co.,  Toronto 26c.  lie. 

History,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 14c.  5c. 

Composition    and    Spelling,    Copp,    Clark    Co., 

Toronto 21c.  9c. 

Arithmetic,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 20c.  9c. 

Household  Management,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  19c,  7c. 
The   Golden    Rule    Book    (Public   Schools   only), 

Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 19c.  8c. 

Literature,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 15c.  6c 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Science,  Copp,  Clark 

Co.,  Toronto 33c.  7c. 

Grammar,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 14c.  6c. 

Geography,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 16c.  7c. 

Nature  Study,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 19c.  8c. 

Art,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 40c.  18c. 

Writing,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 19c.  5c. 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  William 

Briggs,  Toronto 29c.  7c. 

Household  Science  for  Rural  Schools  (Ready  in  September). 
The  following  Ontario  Normal  School  Manuals,  bound  in  cloth,  may  be  pur- 
chased from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the  publishers.  P  t-  •]  V     t 

Science  of  Education,  William  Briggs,  Toronto. .. .      32c.  9c. 

History  of  Education,  William  Briggs,  Toronto.  .  .       29c.  7c. 

School  Management,  William  Briggs,  Toronto 30c.  8c. 

Manners,    McClelland,    Goodchild    and    Stewart, 

Toronto 25c.  4c. 

A  discount  of  20%  off  the  prices  of  the  Normal  School  Manuals  and  the 
Manuals  listed  under  (2)  above  is  allowed  when  the  books  are  purchased  from 
the  publishers,  express  or  postage  charges  being  extra. 

A  copy  of  "The  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Public  Schools"  was  pre- 
sented to  each  School  Library  by  the  Executive  Council,  Strathcona  Trust. 
If  any  school  has  not  yet  received  a  copy,  application  should  be  made  to  "The 
Secretary,  Executive  Council,  Strathcona  Trust,  Ottawa,"  and  not  to  this 
Department.  The  Syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  others  from  the  publishers. 
The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  25c. 

Toronto,  May  1st,  191S. 
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The  annual  school  fair  of  the  districts  in  the  Ochre  River  vicinity 
was  held  on  September  26th  and  27th. 

Nova  Scotia 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Whitney  succeeds  Miss  Ruth  Craig  as  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  Normal  College,  Truro.  Both  Miss  Craig  and  Mrs.  Whitney  have 
come  to  us  from  the  United  States  and  have  brought  the  most  modern 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  drawing. 

Nova  Scotia  has  eight  travelling  teachers  in  rural  science.  They  do 
for  the  Department  of  Education  what  the  district  representatives  do  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  usual  number  of  annual  changes  has  been  made  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  teachers  throughout  the  Province.  Principal  Bustin  takes  charge 
of  Middleton  Schools  in  place  of  Miss  Helena  Withrow,  who  goeb  to  Am- 
herst Academy.  A.  W.  Horner  is  Principal  in  Yarmouth.  A.  G.  Hirtle 
is  Principal  in  Bridgewater.  Principal  McKittrick  of  Lunenburg  and 
Principal  Kempton  of  Yarn^outh  have  retired  from  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Miss  Myra  Barnes  is  Vice-Principal  of  Windsor  Academy.  W. 
H.  Doane  and  H.  T.  Fitch  have  been  appointed  to  positions  on  the  Truro 
Academy  teaching  staff. 

The  Provincial  Normal  College  has  opened  with  a  good  attendance. 
All  the  provincial  colleges  have  a  comparatively  large  enrolment.  Acadia 
Seminary  has  the  largest  attendance  on  record. 
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•  *  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

With  this  month  closes  what  has  been  called  the 
annus  mirabilis  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  a  time  of  momentous  events — world-events  which  have  influenced 
the  thinking  of  all — world-events  which  have  brought  a  new  outlook  for 
education,  for  schools,  and  for  teachers — world-events  which  no  one  can 
now  fully  understand  but  which  must  tremendously  influence  all  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  To  all  thoughtful  teachers  comes  a  new  feeling  of 
responsibility — tremendously  important  days  are  just  ahead!  Peace — 
the  peace  to  which  all  have  looked  fonvard — brings  its  duties,  its  tasks, 
perhaps  as  great  as  those  of  war. 

December  is  usually  a  short  month  in  the  schools,  a  month  in  which 
teachers  and  pupils  have  had,  in  the  past,  an  inclination  to  look  towards 
the  Christmas  vacation  and  to  tire  of  regular  studies.  It  will  not  be  so 
this  year.  The  epidemic  of  influenza  has,  in  most  parts  of  Canada, 
shortened  the  autumn  term  by  about  four  weeks.  Earnest  concen- 
tration will  be  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  a  reasonable  amount  of 
work  for  the  session  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  special 
festivities  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  young  people. 

_       ,        ,  The    wage-earners    of    the    world    are    restless 

_   ,      .  because  their  incomes  are  inadequate  for  present 

costs  of  all  commodities.  Salaried  men  and  women 
are  also  restless.  And  very  properly  so.  The  value  of  the  dollar  has 
decreased — the  only  remedy  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dollars  to  be 
received  in  wages  or  in  salar\'. 

Teachers  everywhere  are  asking  for  increases  in  salary.  And  their 
requests,  or  demands,  are  justified — not  only  on  the  ground  of  increased 
costs  but  also  on  the  ground  of  the  increasing  importance  of  education. 
One  authority  estimates  that  the  present  cost  of  living  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  continuance  of  present  pricey  for  years  after  the  war  justify  an 
immediate  increase  of  forty-five  per  cent  in  teachers'  salaries. 

In  Maine,  within  the  last  few  months,  salaries  of  all  teachers  have 
risen  25  per  cent;  in  Washington,  15  to  20  per  cent.;  in  Vermont,  12  per 
cent.     In  many  cities  and  towns  in  Canada  teachers  are  asking  for 
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increases  and  are  receiving  them.  Because  education  is  to  be  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world,  greater  increments  than  any 
yet  recorded  must  come,  and  will  come. 

wVi   +•   Ah      t  In  a  certain  little  Canadian  town  where  there 

_,  .  „  are  six  or  seven  teachers  on  the  Public  School  staff, 

This? 

the  school  re-opened  on  September  3rd  of  this  year 

with  one  teacher  missing.    The  members  of  the  school  board  had  been 

at  the  railway  station  the  previous  evening  to  see  whether  all  the  teachers 

would  arrive.    All  came  but  one.    On  the  morning  of  September  4th  the 

secretary  of  the  board  slipped  over  to  the  school  to  see  whether  the  missing 

teacher  was  on  duty.    He  crept  slowly  up  the  creaking  stairs  and  listened 

at  the  door.    She  was  there.    Joy  illumined  his  face  as  he  hurried  away 

to  impart  the  information  to  the  trustees. 

Did  that  teacher  explain  her  absence  to  the  school  board?  She  did 
not.  Had  she  any  reason  for  her  tardiness?  She  had  none.  Teachers  are 
scarce  and  trustees  must  be  careful !  Her  only  excuse  was  that  "  the  first 
day  does  not  amount  to  anything,  anyway;  no  work  is  done".  She  had 
had  over  two  months'  vacation  and  she  wanted  another  day!  Had  she 
thought  of  the  effect  of  her  absence  on  the  ambitions  of  forty  buoyant 
children  who  had  come  to  school  the  first  day,  eager  to  begin  a  new 
year's  work  in  a  new  class?    She  had  not— and  she  cared  less. 

In  the  same  town,  on  the  morning  of  September  3rd,  another  of  the 
teachers  was  on  her  way  to  school,  greeting  her  friends  as  she  went.  She 
stopped  to  talk  to  one  of  them  and  the  conversation  became  a  prolonged 
one.  Suddenly  she  looked  at  her  watch  and  exclaimed,  "I  must  go.  I 
don't  know  the  new  Principal  yet.  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  the  kind  that 
objects  to  our  being  late". 

Surely  not  more  than  one  teacher  in  one  thousand  in  Canada  regards 
the  work  of  the  classroom  as  these  two  evidently  regard  it!  And  how 
did  it  happen  that  two  of  this  type  managed  to  secure  positions  on  the 
staff  of  the  same  school?  Is  it  not  exactly  this  attitude  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  general  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  and  a  higher  status  for  the 
teaching  profession?  Do  teachers  such  as  these  realize  the  harm  they 
are  doing  to  themselves  and  to  all  others  who  are  engaged  in  teaching? 
No,  selfishness  and  laziness  have  no  concern  about  that.  Do  such 
teachers  attend  summer  courses  or  try  otherwise  to  improve  their 
qualifications?     Emphatically,  no. 

Contrast  with  this  another  view  of  the  teacher's  responsibility  as  out- 
lined by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  President  of  the  English  Board  of 
Education:  "There  never  was  a  period  in  our  history  when  teachers  had 
a  greater  opportunity  or  heavier  responsibility.  The  nation  is  awalcening 
as  never  before  to  the  possibilities  of  education  and  to  the  necessity  of 
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combating  ignorance  in  all  its  lornih  — ph>  bical,  mental,  and  moral.  The 
war  is  burning  into  all  the  value  oi  knowledge  and  ordered  discipline,  of 
de\'otion  to  a  great  danger  and  common  cause;  but  there  is  the  danger 
that  in  reaction  consequent  upon  peace  and  in  the  turmoil  of  material 
reconstruction  the  spiritual  truths  enforced  by  the  war  may  be  forgotten 
or  obscured.  It  will  rest  largely  upon  the  teachers  to  secure  that  these 
truths  become  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  coming  generation  and  that 
the  full  influence  of  education  may  be  directed  to  the  training  of  men  and 
women  imbued  b\-  lasting  ideals  of  pul)lic  service  and  self-sacrificing 
citizenship". 

There  has  been  sent,  or  there  will  soon  be  sent, 

War  Savings  ^       ,,  u  i  i     •  .    u      • 

to    all    teachers    and    pupils    m    most    rroN'mces, 

■  the  Canada  War  Book.     This  book  has  been  pre- 

{)ared  especialK-  for  the  children  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  the 
Dominion.  It  gi\es  an  outline  of  what  Canada  has  done  and  what 
Canada  has  spent  in  support  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  Children  will  find 
this  book  interesting  and  informing;  so  will  their  parents.  Teacher^ 
are  asked  to  see  that  the  pupils  take  the  book  home,  so  that  their  parents 
ma\-  read  it,  and  they  are  also  requested  to  find  as  much  use  as  possiliU- 
for  it  in  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give  informacion  regarding  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps.  As  all  teachers  know,  Canada's  war 
debt  is,  and  will  be,  enormous.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  one  of  the 
greatest  duties  of  all  citizens  is  to  save  and  to  lend  to  the  Government. 
In  this  important  work  the  children  in  the  schools  can  have  a  part 
through  the  scheme  for  War  Savings  Stamps.  The  people  of  North 
America,  in  particular,  have  (most  of  them,  at  least)  been  too  extrava- 
gant. Now  the  time  for  economy  has  come.  It  will  take  many  years, 
perhaps  several  decades,  of  national  thrift  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war. 
Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps  provide  a  simple,  a  "red- 
tapeless",  means  by  which  children  can  help  Canada  to  solve  some  of 
the  tremendous  problems  involved  in  reconstruction  after  the  war. 
Teachers  in  the  various  Provinces  will,  of  course,  receive  instructions 
from  the  Departments  of  Education  as  to  procedure  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  pupils  and  parents.  The  book  itself  is  full  of  information 
and  suggestions. 

Enthusiastic  support  of  War  Savings  Stamps  is  expected  of  e\ery 
citizen  and  especially  of  teachers.  This  is  not  additional  labour,  not  a 
new  subject  added  to  the  curriculum — it  is  a  patriotic  duty,  a  relaxation 
in  school  work,  an  aid  to  discipline,  a  potent  means  for  giving  children 
the  realization  that  they  are  Canadians  and  that  of  them  something 
definite  is  expected. 
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,     ^,  The   United   States   Bureau   of   Education   at 

Education  in  the     „,    i,-     ^      •       ur  u-      ^  •  ^i,       •  ^ 

,      ,  « .    .  Washington  is  pubhshing  twice  a  month  a  sixteen- 

page  paper  entitled  School  Life,  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  on  new  movements  and  tendencies  in 
education.    From  it  the  following  quotations  have  been  taken: 

"Convinced  that  a  national  emergency  exists  in  the  shortage  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country,  President  Wilson  has,  as  a  war  measure, 
made  an  appropriation  out  of  his  national  defence  fund  to  establish  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  a  School  Board  Service  Section.  The  bureau 
is  setting  up  the  machinery  to  look  after  requests  that  come  from  oflficers 
of  education  who  are  seeking  teachers  for  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
technical  schools,  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools,  and  teachers 
of  special  subjects  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  This  service 
will,  of  course,  be  without  cost  both  to  teachers  and  boards  of  education 
and  other  school  officers.  The  bureau  cannot  undertake  to  recommend 
any  teacher  for  any  position.  It  can,  however,  report  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  records  of  education,  experience,  and  other  qualifications." 

"At  the  request  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
Association  of  College  Presidents"  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Con- 
gress "to  create  an  executive  department  in  the  Government  to  be  called 
the  Department  of  Education,  with  a  Secretary  of  Education,  who  is  to 
be  the  head  thereof  .  .  .  and  whose  tenure  of  ofhce  shall  be  like  that  of 
the  heads  of  other  executive  departments." 

"To  this  department  shall  be  transferred  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  boards,  or  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  are  devoted  to  educational  matters  .  .  .  ." 

"It  shall  be  the  specific  duty  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  the  development  of  public  educational  facili- 
ties, including  public  health  education,  within  the  respective  States." 

The  new  Department  of  Education  is  to  co-operate  with  the  States 
in  the  abolition  of  illiteracy,  in  teaching  the  English  language  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship  to  the  children  of  immigrants,  in  the  improvement 
of  Public  Schools  and  especially  rural  schools  in  physical  and  health 
education,  and  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 


The  teacher  had  taught  that  existence  means  life.  "Now,"  said  she,  "who  can  use 
existence  in  a  sentence?"  A  Httle  foreigner  immediately  responded  with  this,  "The  man 
went  down  town  to  get  his  existence  insured." 


Among  the  answers  to  questions  at  a  school  examination  appeared  the  following: 

"Gross  ignorance  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  times  as  bad  as  just  ordinary  ignorance." 

'Anchorite  is  an  old-fashioned  hermit  sort  of  a  fellow  who  has  anchored  himself  to  one 

place."    "The  liver  is  an  infernal  organ.'.'    "Vacuum  is  nothing  with  the  air  sucked  out 

of  it  put  up  in  a  pickle  bottle — it  is  very  hard  to  get." 


Ontario  Examinations  in  Art,  1918 

Lower  School  Examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Nor.\l\l 
Schools  and  Faculties  of  Education. 

S.   W.    PERRY,   b.a. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

BRIEFLY  Stated,  the  courses  in  art  for  the  Continuation  and  High 
Schools  of  Ontario  require,  as  of  first  importance,  that  the  children 
be  taught: 

(a)  how  to  draw  common  objects  with  intelligence  and  ease, 

(b)  how  to  make  simple  and  useful  designs, 

(c)  how  to  look  at  pictures  with  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

Other  parts  of  the  courses  requiring  figure  drawing  and  illustration 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  principles  involved  in  simple  object 
drawing,  in  easy  conventionalized  design,  and  in  picture  appreciation,  be 
taught  and  applied. 

The  accompanying  half-tone  reproductions  of  some  of  the  best 
drawings  received  from  candidates  at  the  recent  mid-summer  examina- 
tions illustrate  grave  errors  still  too  prevalent  in  the  schools. 

In  his  answer  to  question  1,  the  examiners  expect  the  candidate  after 
careful  observation  of  the  group  submitted 

(1)  To  make  a  good-sized  drawing  of  it  in  the  proper  place  upon  the 
sheet. 

(2)  To  represent  correctly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  objects 
of  the  group  (chalk  box  and  bottle). 

(3)  To  observe  in  his  drawing  the  fundamental  principles  of  perspec- 
tive. 

(4)  To  express  carefully  the  different  values  of  the  objects  (a  light 
box  and  a  dark  bottle). 

(5)  To  be  consistent  in  representing  light  and  shade  and  cast  shadoiv. 

(6)  To  show  a  knowledge  of  some  system  of  pencil  handling. 

It  was  noted  that  most  candidates  came  up  to  expectations  in  (1)  and 
(2),  but  occasioned  disappointment  in  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  The 
fundamental  principles  of  perspective  are  being  sadly  neglected.  Note 
in  the  two  illustrations  of  chalk  box  and  bottle  the  insufficient  fore- 
shortening of  the  box  in  the  first,  and  the  impossible  parallel  perspective 
of  the  box  in  the  second.  Although  the  box  is  in  angular  perspective, 
it  shows  no  convergence  of  its  sides  to  a  common  eye-level  for  the  group. 

In  the  representation  of  the  dark  bottle  and  the  light  box  the  differ- 
ence in  value  was  very  generally  overlooked. 
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An  examination  of  the  tones  in  the  drawings  reproduced  illustrates 
some  inconsistencies  which  were  very  common,  (a)  in  changing  the 
position  of  the  source  of  light,  for  example,  the  light  falls  from  one 
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direction  upon  tiie  bottle,  and  from  another  direction  upon  the  box; 
(b)  in  paying  but  little  heed  to  the  form  and  placing  of  the  cast  shadow. 
Note  the  impossible  form  and  position  of  the  cast  shadow  in  the  first 
illustration  in  which  the  shadow  is  erroneously  represented  as  cast  from 
the  side  upon  which  the  light  falls. 


While  accepting  any  system  of  pencil  technique,  the  examiners  refused 
to  allow  credit  for  untidy,  smudgy,  haphazard  pencil  work. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  criticisms  are  applicable  to  the  answers  to 
fiuestion  2.  Faulty  perspective  w-as  common.  Leaves  and  stems  of 
the  plant  were  flattened,  or  else  imperfectly  foreshortened.  The 
pot  and  saucer  were  represented  by  very  irregular  ellipses.  Note  the 
pinched-in  ellipses  of  the  second  illustration. 

Two  very  serious  faults  were  quite  common  in  the  answers  to  question 
2.     The  first  was  the  drawing  of  dark  enclosing  lines  about  the  painted 
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parts  of  plant  and  pot  and  saucer.  The  second  was  the  mingling  of 
mediums,  pencil  with  coloured  crayons,  and  pen  and  ink  lines  with 
water  colour  washes. 

The  answers  to  question  3,  on  design  and  lettering,  exhibited  the  best 
work  of  the  examination.  The  following  criticisms  apply  to  very  many 
drawings: 

(1)  The  objects  introduced  into  the  design  should  be  convention- 
alized. Hence  the  lighthouse  should  be  represented  in  the  flat  with 
decorative  treatment. 

(2)  The  colours  should  be  laid  on  fiat.  In  their  attempts  at  realism 
many  students  made  tone  sketches  of  water  and  rocks  and  lighthouse. 
Some  even  introduced  colours  not  called  for  by  the  question. 

(3)  The  principle  of  symmetry,  or  balance,  was  very  frequently 
overlooked  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  design. 

(4)  The  lines  of  the  design  were  very  often  out  of  swing  or  rhythm 
with  the  circular  enclosure. 

(5)  The  lettering  was  frequently  misplaced  in  the  design,  was  out  of 
proportion  (too  large  or  too  small),  and  lacking  in  uniformity  and  careful 
formation. 

All  of  these  faults  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  answers  to  question  4  proved  that  too  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  "story-telling"  side  of  the  picture  and  that  insufhcient  importance 
is  attached  to  its  aesthetic  message.  Space  division,  composition,  grace 
of  line,  tonal  effects  should  receive  greater  emphasis  in  teaching.  One 
very  great  handicap  under  which  many  candidates  suffered  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  picture  was  in  viewing  it  as  a  map  in  which  the  east 
is  to  the  right  and  the  west  to  the  left.  Some  also  seem  to  think  of 
the  artist  as  controlling  the  light  and  directing  it  towards  those  parts  of 
the  picture  which  he  sought  to  emphasize. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minister  of  Education  the  question  paper, 
the  instruction  sheet,  the  examiners'  scale  of  valuations,  and  illustrations 
of  pupils'  work  are  herewith  reproduced. 

H.  The  Question  Paper. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

AND    FACULTIES    OF    EDUCATION. 


ART. 

Note  1 : — A  separate  sheet  of  drawing  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  answer. 

Note  2: — The  size  and  the  placing  of  the  drawings  will  be  considered  in  the  valuation 

of  the  answer  papers. 
Note  3: — The  use  of  the  ruler  and  of  other  mechanical  instruments  is  permitted  onlj'  in 
answering  question  3. 
{Three  questions  constitute  a  full  paper.     A  choice  is  allowed  between  1  and  2. 
Questions  3  and  4  are  obligatory.) 
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1.  Make  a  pencil  drawing,  about  eight  iiirhes  at  its  greatest  dimen- 
sion, of  the  group  of  objects  labelled  "Group  I".  Indicate  light  and 
shade,  cast  shadow,  colour  values,  and  a  background. 

Note: — Where  the  lighting  is  poor  in  the  examination  hall,  candidates  may  imagine 
the  light  to  be  coming  from  a  window  to  their  left  and  somewhat  higher  than  and  in 
front  of  the  group  to  be  represented.     The  same  provision  applies  to  question  2. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  with  water  colours,  or  with  coloured  crayons,  about 
eight  inches  at  its  greatest  dimension,  of  the  group  of  objects  labelled 
"Group  II  ".     Indicate  light  and  shade,  cast  shadow,  and  a  background. 

3.  Design,  colour,  and  letter  a  school  crest  within  a  circle  3  inches  in 
diameter.  The  initial  letters  of  the  school  are  G.H.S.,  its  emblem  is  a 
lighthouse,  its  motto  is-  "Lux  sit",  and  its  colours  are  dark  blue,  light 
blue,  and  white. 

4.  Answer  in  pencil  on  drawing  paper  the  following  questions  about 
the  picture  on  the  opposite  page: — 

(a)  How  does  the  picture  produce  the  impression  that  the  oxen 
in  the  foreground  are  fastened  together  and  to  the  plough? 

(b)  What  purpose  is  served  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  group 
of  oxen,  driver,  and  ploughman? 

(c)  In  what  ways  has  the  artist  produced  in  her  picture  the  im- 
pression of  effort? 

(d)  How  has  the  artist  centred  the  interest  in  one  particular  ox? 

(e)  Describe  other  outstanding  characteristics  of  these  oxen  as  the 
artist  has  pictured  them. 

(/)  Tell  from  the  picture,  with  reasons  for  each  answer:  (i)  the 
time  of  day;  (ii)  the  kind  of  day. 


III.  Confidential  Instructions  to  Presiding  Officers. 

1.  The  paper  to  be  used  is  drawing  paper  from  the  authorized  (No.  2) 
Blank  Drawing  Book. 

2.  Each  candidate  shall  be  allowed 
four  sheets  of  drawing  paper  at 
the  commencement  of  the  examin- 
ation period  and  additional  sheets 
as  he  may  need  them. 

3.  Each  group  of  objects  supplied 
shall  be  placed  on  supports  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  desks  or  tables 
at  which  the  candidates  are  drawing, 
— not  on  the  floor.  One  group  of  each 
of  the  two  sets  of  objects  to  every 
six  or  eight  candidates  should  be 
sufficient. 
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4.  For  question  1,  each  group  shall 
consist  of — 

(a)  a  chalk  box  with  the  lid  half 
drawn ; 

(b)  a   dark-coloured  quart  bottle, 
corked,  or  a  dark-coloured  jug. 

The  group  shall  be  labelled  "Group 
I",  and  shall  be  arranged  as  in  the 
diagram. 

5.  For  question  2,  each  group  shall 
consist  of  a  red  geranium  in  pot  and 
saucer.  The  plant  should  not  be  large, 
and  should  show  one  or  two  clusters 
of  bloom. 

The  group  shall  be  labelled  ."Group 
n",  and  shall  be  arranged  as  in  the 
diagram. 

XoTE: — If  it  be  found  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  geraniums,  a 
substitution  may  be  made  of  another  house  plant,  such  as  the  begonia,  cyclamen,  or 
fuchsia,  or  of  a  couple  of  sprays  of  fresh  red  clover  arranged  in  a  light-coloured  vase 
(light  orange  or  light  green). 

At  the  examination  centres  where  the  expression  "school  crest"  is  not  understood 
by  the  candidates  the  presiding  officer  is  requested  to  explain  it. 

{This  sheet  must  not  he  shown  to  the  candidates.) 

IV.  Scale  of  Valuations. 

Questions.  Marks.  Total. 

1 .  Pencil  Drawing 32 

Size  and  placing 4 

Form : — 

Relative  proportion  of  the  objects  of  the  group 4 

Perspective  of  objects 10 

Perspective  of  cast  shadows 2 

Tone: — Relative  values  of  objects  of  the  group,  light  and  shade,  cast 

shadow,  foreground,   background,  texture 10 

Pencil  handling 2 

2.  Colour  Sketch .' 32 

Size  and  placing 4 

Form:— Including  perspective  of  objects  and  cast  shadows 12 

Colour: — Tone:    light  and   shade,   cast   shadows,   background   and 

foreground 16 

3.  Design  of  Crest 36 

Composition 14 

Lettering 14 

Colouring 8 
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4.   Picture  Study.  .  •'^2 

(a)  -4 

th) f. 

(O ^ 

id)  •■> 

((•1  ('» 

1  :;.  ^  6 

\'.  Answers  Suggestkd  liv    riii':  Kxamixi;ks  as  Acceptable  to  the 
Questions  ox  the  pictlre,  "Ploughing". 

(a)   Any  two  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  oxen  are  arranged  in  pairs. 

(2)  They  are  tandem  at  equal  intervals. 

(0)  .A.  chain  and  poles  are  seen  as  if  connecting  the  pair:^  oi  u\lii. 
(■i)  They  are  all  going  in  the  direction  of  the  furrows. 

(5)  Their  position  is  in  front  of  the  plough. 
ih)   An\-  three  of  the  following: 

(T)   To  give  balance,  or  as  an  echo  for  emphasis. 

(2)  To  lend  distance,  or  to  assist  the  perspecti\'e. 

(3)  To  show  rhythm  or  movement. 

(4)  To  afford  additional  contrast  in  tone  with  the  background. 
{c)  Any  two  of  the  following: 

(1)  B\-  the  up-hill  movement. 

(2)  By  the  poise  of  the  oxen  braced  for  the  pull. 

(3)  By  the  heaviness  of  the  soil. 

(4)  By  the  employment  of  six  oxen  in  the  team. 

(5)  By  the  attitude  of  the  driver. 

(6)  By  the  balking  of  the  central  ox. 

(7)  By  the  straining  muscles  of  the  forward  ox. 

(d)  Any  three  of  the  following: 

(1)  By  placing  him  centrally  in  the  picture  and  in  the  centre  of 

the  group  of  oxen. 

(2)  By  making  him  the  largest  light  spot  in  the  picture. 

(3)  By  the  movement  of  his  body  in  opposite  direction  to  that 

of  the  others. 
(-4)   By  the  strong  contrast  in  tone  between  him  and  his  surround- 
ings. 

(5)  By  the  pointing  lines  of  goad  and  sky-line. 

(6)  By  his  interesting  attitude  in  twisted  head  and  lunging  body. 

(e)  Any  three  of  the  following: 

(1)  Their  rugged  strength. 

(2)  Their  sleek  hides. 

(3)  The  muscular  ridges  in  their  hides. 

(4)  Their  apparent  patience. 
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(5)  The  iipparciit  docilitA-  of  most. 

(6)  Their  lashing  tails. 
(/)  All  of  the  following: 

(1)  Mid-forenoon,  or  mid-afternoon,  as  shown  b>'  the  length  of 

the  shadows. 

(2)  A  bright,  sunny  day,  as  shown  1>\-  the  well-defined  light,  and 

shade,  and  cast  shadows. 


Classroom  Humour 

Robbie  (who  has  just  been  to  school  for  the  first  time):  "But  you  know,  auntie 
they're  awfully  strict.    Only  fancy,  one  of  the  rules  is  that  no  boy  is  to  speak  a  word  if 
the  teacher  can  see  him." 


The  other  day,  just  after  the  Teachers'  Convention,  one  of  my  little  tots  met  me  on 
(he  street,  and  said,  "Well,  Miss  M.  did  you  go  to  the  Teachers' Convulsions?  "  Just 
about  then  1  almost  had  a  Teachers'  Convulsion. 


Pedestrian  (to  crying  boy) :  "Why  are  you  crying,  my  little  man?  " 

First  Grade  Pupil:  "Teacher  said  I  must  not  cross  the  street  until  the  street  car  has 

passed  by.     I  don't  see  any  car.    The  cars  will  not  pass  by.     I  am  so  hungry-.     Boooo- 

boooo." 


According  to  the  advertisement  in  a  Connecticut  country  paper  there  is  a  cow  in 
New  England  which  is  possessed  of  rare  accomplishments:  "Wanted — A  steady,  respect- 
able young  man  to  look  after  a  garden  and  care  for  a  cow  who  has  a  good  voice  and  is 
accustomed  to  sing  in  the  choir." 


The  visitor  bad  already  spoken  at  considerable  length,  when  he  said:  "Now  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  a  boy  1  once  knew.  He  had  a  good  father  and  mother,"  the  visitor  con- 
tinued, when  he  found  several  pairs  of  eyes  had  returned  to  their  survey  of  his  face,  "and 
they  tried  to  make  him  happy.  But  the  boy  was  thoughtless  and  selfish;  he  frittered 
away  his  time,  and  never  thought  of  the  future.  To-day,  instead  of  filling  an  honourable 
and  useful  position  in  life,  where  do  you  suppose  he  stands,  children,  as  a  man?"  "He 
stands  before  us!  "  shrilled  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  prompt  and  joyous  unison. 


Speaking  with  a  young  lady,  a  gentleman  mentioned  that  he  had  failed  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  scientific  advance  of  the  age.  "For  instance,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  at  all 
how  the  incandescent  electric  light  is  produced."  "  Oh,  it  is  very  simple,"  said  the  lady. 
"You  just  press  a  button,  and  the  light  appears  at  once." 


Freshman  (from  the  country) — What  do  they  mean  by  the  expression,  "spilling  the 
beans"? 

Sophomore  (from  New  England) — It  is  from  the  Boston,  and  means  the  divulging  of 
information  concerning  which  one  should  have  been  uncommunicative. 


Teacher:  "  If  a  farmer  sold  1,479  bushels  of  wheat  for  S2.10  a  bushel,  what  would  he 
get?"     Boy:  "An  automobile." 


Primary  Department 


Upper   illustration^-S.S.    No.    1,    Romney,    Kent    County,    Ontario.     Teacher,    Miss 

Lillian  Stenton. 
Lower  illustration — ^Pine  Grove  School,  S.S.  No.  9,  McNab,  Renfrew  County,  Ontario. 

Teacher,  Miss  Winnifred  Hunt. 

Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[The  School  undertakes  to  answer  promptly,  by  letter,  all  reasonable  questions,  if 
correspondents  enclose  stamped,  Addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not  met, 
answers  are  given  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.] 
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Correspondence 

Miss  Dorothy  Mulloy,  R.R.  No.  1,  Apple  Hill,  Ontario,  writes  as 
follows:  "Perhaps  this  idea  might  be  useful  to  some  teacher  who  has  no 
sand  table  in  her  school.  Secure  a  long,  shallow,  evaporating  pan  such 
as  is  often  discarded  in  sugar  camps;  mend  any  small  holes  with  putty; 
and  paint  it  all  over  with  aluminum  stove  varnish.  Fill  this  pan  with 
sand  to  a  depth  of  about  three  inches  and  place  it  on  two  chairs,  or  have 
the  older  pupils  make  a  stand  for  it  from  two  small  wooden  boxes. 
The  sand  table  is  especially  useful  for  teaching  primary  geography." 

Mrs.  Joseph  W'olters  of  White  Swan  School,  Bear  Lake,  Alberta, 
writes:  "As  a  special  treat  a  hot  dinner  was  provided  for  all  the  pupils 
on  the  Friday  preceding  Thanksgiving  day.  The  impressions  were  so 
pleasurable  that,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon's  entertainment,  the 
parents  and  pupils  present  decided  on  an  arrangement  for  a  hot  lunch 
every  day.  The  children  will,  in  turn,  bring  a  '  prepared  dish '  each  day  to 
be  heated  at  school  and  all  will  provide  themselves  wdth  individual  plates, 
cups,  spoons,  and  other  necessaries  for  eating  lunch. 

"From  teacher  and  pupils  two  Christmas  boxes  have  gone  to  the 
soldiers  overseas." 


Monitors— A  Factor  in  System 

MARY   MYRTLE   MACDONALD. 
Public  School,  Neville,  Sask. 

THE  appointment  of  monitors  for  performing  the  little  duties  about 
a  schoolroom  not  only  relieves  the  teacher  of  a  certain  amount 
of  work  and  makes  discipline  easy,  but  it  also  gives  the  pupils  a 
feeling  of  delight  in  having  some  share  in  conducting  the  school.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  old  and  a  common-place  device  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
device  frequently  overlooked  by  the  young  teacher.  System  is  necessary 
to  the  smooth  running  of  the  school;  system  is  organization,  and  no 
business  succeeds  unless  it  is  well  organized. 

New  monitors  may  be  appointed  each  week— two  to  see  that  the 
blackboards  are  kept  clean;  two  to  dust  off  the  brushes;  two  to  see  that 
the  books  are  neatly  arranged  in  the  library;  two  to  look  after  the  water 
supply;  two  to  sharpen  pencils  at  recess — and  so  on  indefinitely.  These 
duties  take  but  little  from  the  play-time  and  the  children  do  enjoy  the 
responsibility.  The  trouble  usually  is  that  there  are  not  enough  duties 
for  all  the  would-be  monitors,  so  eager  are  all  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
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Perhaps  not  everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the  schoolroom  in  which 
every  pupil  but  one  had  some  duty  as  monitor.  The  exception,  a  timid 
little  girl,  felt  her  position  keenly.  One  day  she  noticed  that  a  button 
of  the  teacher's  blouse  was  out  of  its  proper  relation  to  its  button-hole. 
Eagferly  she  begged  for  appointment  as  "monitor  of  teacher's  blouse!" 


Spelling 

FLORENCE   M.    CHRISTIANSON 

Public  School,  Niagara  Falls  South 

A  CHILD  never  reads  well  so  long  as  he  is  bothered  with  the 
mechanics  of  reading;  neither  can  he  spell  well  so  long  as  he 
hesitates  over  the  letters  that  compose  a  word;  but  he  is  a  good 
speller  when  the  mind  sees  each  word  as  a  whole  and  the  motor-muscles, 
to  which  the  series  of  movements  were  relegated  by  much  practice, 
proceed  to  reproduce  the  word. 

To  secure  automatic  spelling  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the  very 
common  notion  that  a  child  must  learn  to  spell  all  the  words  in  his  Speller 
and  Reader.  In  other  words,  a  balance  must  be  struck  between  the 
essential  words,  such  as  are  indispensable  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
and  those  he  will  seldom  or  never  be  called  upon  to  spell. 

The  object  in  the  spelling  lesson  should  be  not  many  words,  but  rather, 
perfection  in  a  few.  Some  pupils  require  only  a  few  minutes  to  look 
over  a  list  of  words  while  there  are  others  who  require  half  an  hour  or 
more  for  the  same  list.  Impress  the  necessity  of  seeing  the  word  accur- 
ately and  insist  on  each  pupil  checking  his  copy  off  with  the  model  to  be 
certain  that  it  is  correct.  Spelling  is  a  process  of  the  eye,  largely,  and 
depends  on  precision  in  seeing. 

Spelling  is  taught  in  the  primary  classes  but  it  is  not  called  by  that 
name.  When  the  teacher  calls  for  volunteers  to  write  the  words,  mat, 
boy,  Sam,  and  the  pupils  reproduce  the  word  on  the  blackboard  from 
memory,  are  they  not  spelling?  The  infinite  drill  on  all  the  small  and 
often  difificult  words  as  the  child  advances  in  his  Primer  fixes  the  form 
of  the  word  in  the  mind  and  it  is  there  to  stay. 

Just  let  a  volunteer  write  a  word  incorrectly  on  the  blackboard  in 
this  memory  (spelling)  lesson  and  see  how  quickly  the  hands  will  go  up 
to  express  disagreement  with  the  form.  Then  call  on  a  pupil  to  be  a 
"doctor"  to  the  word.  Observe  the  look  of  satisfaction  on  the  faces  of 
all  when  the  word  has  been  corrected. 

Make  it  a  point  never  to  have  misspelled  words  on  the  board. 
Encourage  the  children  to  call  the  teacher's  attention  to  words  in- 
correctly spelled.     They  are  always  eager  to  help. 
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Written  spelling  has  a  decided  advantage  over  oral  spelling.  The 
former  exercises  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand ;  the  latter  only  the  ear 
and  voice.  Yet  some  children  are  "ear-minded"  and  to  them  oral 
spelling  is  a  boon,  especially  if  the  teachci  will  always  be  careful  to  point 
out  wherein  the  "catch"  lies  in  difficult  words.  Many  pupils  make 
mistakes  in  spelling  because  they  have  no  idea  of  the  meahings  of  some 
of  the  words.  The  teacher  must  always  be  careful  to  see  that  the  mean- 
ing and  the  pronunciation  of  every  word  are  thoroughly  known  before 
the  spelling  of  the  word  is  taught.  And  the  meaning  should  not  be 
given  as  a  formal  definition.  The  proper  use  of  the  word,  in  a  sentence 
that  shows  the  use  clearly,  is  the  best  test  of  familiarity  with  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Such  a  use  shows  that  the  word  is  part  of  the  child's 
vocabulary. 

The  teacher  should  keep  a  record  of  mistakes  made  in  spelling, 
language,  composition,  and  various  other  written  exercises  and  dwell 
on  these  words,  bringing  them  into  the  spelling  lesson  again  and  again, 
and  yet  again,  till  every  pupil  can  spell  them — these  are  the  words  used 
most  often  by  the  children. 

Show  the  children  how  to  use  the  dictionary  and  encourage  them  to 
look  up  words  that  they  want  to  use  and  do  not  know  how  to  spell.  The 
dictionary  habit  is  a  good  habit.  Pupils  in  the  Senior  Second  class  can 
begin  to  use  the  dictionary. 

The  war  has  brought  into  prominence  so  many  new  and  unfamiliar 
words  and  terms  that  a  list  of  them  will  be  found  useful,  and  such  of  these 
as  are  necessary  may  be  taught  from  time  to  time.  An  explanation  of 
the  words  and  the  teaching  of  even  a  few  of  them  will  enrich  the  child's 
vocabulary  and  give  him  added  pleasure  as  he  peruses  the  war  news. 
Here  are  a  few  from  my  list:  volunteer,  grenade,  furlough,  brigade,  sub- 
marine, canteen,  torpedo,  cavalry,  infantry,  khaki,  puttees,  allies,  civilian, 
regiment,  private,  lieutenant,  creche,  mess,  tank,  camouflaged,  matinee , 
manufactured. 


Phonics  in  Reading 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff.  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

AMONG  the  many  details  necessary  for  success  in  primary  reading 
the  four  following  are  of  prime  importance.   1.  Interest.     2.  An 
understandingof  what  is  read.    3.  Much  review  drill.    4.  Mastery 
of  the  simplest  possible  key  for  the  recognition  of  new  words.    The  fourth 
is  the  topic  for  this  month. 
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A  method  in  reading  decreases  in  efficiency  if  it  does  not  develop 
power  for  independent  reading.  The  child  has  to  develop  a  habit  of 
attacking  new  words  and  this  is  accomplished  by  a  knowledge  of  phono- 
grams and  the  sounds  they  represent.  A  child  must  hear  the  correct 
sound  in  order  that  his  ear  may  become  sensitive  to  the  correct  sound 
and  he  must  have  plenty  of  oral  phonic  drill  so  that  the  organs  of  speech 
may  become  coordinated.  All  results  of  phonic  blends  should  be  real 
words.  If  the  words  are  acted  out,  or  the  objects  which  they  represent 
are  shown,  an  added  interest  is  given  and  the  thought  is  established. 

In  every  class  there  are  some  that  seem  to  be  sound  deaf.  They  learn 
the  sounds  easily  and  can  put  them  together  but  they  are  not  able  to  tell 
what  word  they  have  made  after  it  is  sounded.  They  may  sound  p-at  and 
call  it  can.  Some  children  have  difficulty  in  hearing  h,  d,  h,  while  s,  r,  f 
are  easy  for  them.  The  initial  sound  bothers  some  while  the  ending 
troubles  others.  Then  one  particular  sound  will  give  trouble.  Some  can 
tell  a  word  sounded  by  others  long  before  they  recognize  it  by  their  own 
sounding.  There  is  no  cure  except  to  keep  everlastingly  at  these  children 
with  individual  work.  Let  them  hear  plenty  of  words  sounded  and  let 
them  sound  many  words  themselves.  The  following  exercises  have 
helped  over  some  of  these  difficulties:  1.  Touch  different  children  and 
sound  their  names  as  Mary,  Ben,  Alfred.  2.  Touch  and  sound  the  name 
of  some  part  of  the  body  as  head,  back  arm.  3.  The  name  of  some  article 
of  dress  as  skirt,  collar,  hat.  4.  Names  of  colours  as  red,  blue,  yelloiv. 
5.  Names  of  articles  around  the  room  as  brush,  book,  pencil.  6.  Names  of 
the  toys  on  the  table  as  rabbit,  engi?ie.  In  the  above  the  motor  activity 
helps.  The  child  is  depending  more  on  the  eye  than  the  ear  but  these 
drills  help  to  develop  both. 

7.  Sound  certain  actions  as  stand,  run,  clasp.  8.  Imitate  and  sound 
actions  representative  of  animals  as  a  cat  lapping  or  a  bird  flying.  9. 
Sound  the  cries  of  such  animals  as  dog,  lamb,  duck.  In  the  above  the 
action  is  helping  the  ear. 

In  the  following  the  sound  alone  appeals  10.  Sound  the  names  of 
things  to  drink  as  ivater,  lemonade;  of  things  to  eat:  pie,  meat;  of  dishes: 
cups,  plates;  of  flowers:,  rose,  verbena;  of  fruit  as  apple,  pear;  of  nuts  as 
walnut,  hazel;  of  birds  as  robin,  crow;  of  pets  as  cat,  canary;  of  animals  as 
cow,  horse;  of  parts  of  a  house  as  attic,  kitchen;  of  tools  as  saw,  axe;  of  toys 
as  dolls,  hoops,  carts;  of  articles  in  a  basket  as  ring,  box,  parcel,  envelope; 
of  articles  on  the  desk,  bell,  box.  Have  the  children  close  their  eyes  and 
use  their  ears  only  while  the  teacher  sounds.  Have  them  look  while  the 
teacher  forms  words  inaudibly  and  get  the  words  with  their  eyes  only. 

In  determining  the  order  in  which  sounds  are  to  be  taught  we  are 
guided  by  remembering  the  following  facts.  The  simple  phonograms  m, 
p,f,  s  are  uttered  with  ease  by  children  w^hile  wh,  r,  th  are  difficult.    The 
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compound  phonograms  that  can  be  prolonged  into  words  without  losing 
their  identity  are  easy.  The  phonogram  ight  when  sounded  in  words  like 
might,  bright,  tight  still  retains  its  sound  //■ 

The  Manual  on  Primary  Reading,  chapters  IV  and  VII,  gi\es  a  good 
deal  of  help. 

The  first  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  \owels  and 
consonants,  the  short  vowels  being  taught  before  the  long  ones.  After 
at  is  taught  use  it  as  a  phonogram.  With  the  consonants  many  words  may 
be  formed,  at,  bat,  cat,  fat,  etc.  After  the  sounds  associated  with  single 
letters  are  taught  the  sounds  associated  w^ith  two  or  more  letters  in  com- 
binations may  be  given.  Some  of  the  blended  consonants  of  two  or  more 
letters  are  5//,  ch,  bl,  cl,  ft,  gl,  pi,  si,  br,  cr,  dr,  gr,  pr,  tr,  shr,  sc,  sk,  scr,  st, 
str,  sp,  spr,  sm,  sn,  div,  sw,  tw,  th,  wh. 

The  consonants  are  more  quickly  learned  by  blending  with  a  phono- 
gram. Begin  with  the  first  consonant  and  proceed  through  the  alphabet, 
using  those  that,  when  blended  with  a  phonogram,  make  a  real  word. 
After  at  use  the  following  phonograms  am,  ab,  ad,  ag,  an  with  all  the 
possible  consonants.  Use  the  phonograms  containing  the  other  vowels  as 
ot,  ob,  od;  id,  it;  et,  eg;  ut,  un.  Add  to  the  list  of  phonograms  the  follow- 
ing: ill,  all,  ink,  ate,ack,  eat,  ace,  ice,  each,  any,  end,  our,  ail,  ear,  ask. 

In  the  early  stages  associating  the  sounds  with  a  known  sound  helps. 
Associate/  with  a  cross  cat  and  you  have  a  row  of  cross  cats  before  you, 
w^hile  r,the  growling  dog,  is  even  more  formidable;  g  the  toad,//  the  panting 
dog,  m  the  humming  bee,  p  the  puffing  engine,  or  5  the  hissing  goose  are 
all  made  very  real  in  our  "make-believe"  world. 

Constant  drill  is  the  price  of  victory.  The  drill  must  be  bright, 
snappy,  and  varied.  In  the  November  issue  of  The  School  many  games 
were  given  and  these  may  be  adapted  to  drilling  in  phonics. 

The  following  suggested  exercises  have  been  of  help:  1.  Drill  on 
words  like  let,  lit,  lot  or  lap,  lip,  lop  W'here  the  middle  letter  is  changed. 
Net,  not,  nut;  ten,  tan,  tin  are  other  groups.  2.  Drill  on  words  changing 
the  initial  letter,  stm,  bun,  dun,  fun,  gun,  run.  3.  Drill  on  pairs  of  words 
as  ran,  run;  rap,  rip;  bat,  bet;  bit,  but.  4.  Drill  on  harder  combinations  as 
rap,  trap,  strap;  rip,  trip,  strip;  lap,  slap,  slaps.  5.  Make  new  words  by 
prefixing  an  initial  letter.  Prefix  b,  gr,  h,  I,  s,  st  before  a7td;  b,  I,  t,  s,  sp,  r, 
w,  bl  before  end;  b,  h,  s,  tr,  wh,  n,  m  before  eat;  b,  p,  r,  t,  pr  before  each; 
n.  /,  r,f,  h,  d,  dr,  sh,  y,  sp  before  ear;  c,  b,  t,  s,  sp  before  oil;  b,  h,f,  s,  t, 
st,  g,  w,  p,  sp,  dr,  qu,  gr,  tr  before  ill;  dr,  br,  r,  ch,  s,  w,  th,  I,  m,  p  before  ink. 
6.  After  they  are  fairly  well  on  give  them  prefixes  as  ab,  ac,  con,  com,  em, 
en,  ex,  im,  in,  ob,  sub.  Consult  the  dictionary  for  further  prefixes.  7. 
Place  the  final  letters  k,  g  after  thin;  k,  g,  ge  after  sin;  k  after  chin;  k,  g,  d 
after  ban;  k,  g  after  sun.  8.  Add  less  to  words  as  rest,  cheer,  help,  mirth, 
mother,  father,  seed,  joy.     9.  Add  ful  to  truth,  help,  boat,  fruit.     10.  Add 
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en  to  wood,  gold,  oak,  earth.  11.  Add  y  to  feather,  silver,  earth,  brass,  dust, 
wealth.  12.  Add  ish  to  pink,  yellow,  green,  brown.  13.  Add  ness  to  dark, 
white,  red,  dim,  polite,  kind.  14.  Add  ing  to  walk,  play,  jump,  talk.  Do 
not  let  the  the  final  letter  drop.  Children  are  apt  to  say  walkin'  for 
walking.  15.  Add  er  and  est  to  long,  small,  tall,  full.  16.  Add  ly  to 
pretty,  merry,  happy.  Show  them  how  to  change  y  into  i  and  add  ly.  To 
them  it  is  only  some  more  magic  or  fairy  work.  17.  Add  es  to  pony, 
where  y  is  changed  to  i — penny,  daisy,  lady,  cherry.  18.  Add  ing  to 
words  where  the  final  e  is  dropped— cowe,  coming;  have,  save,  live,  give, 
smile,  shine,  dine,  chase,  trace,  lace,  bake.  19.  Add  m-ed  to  trim,  hum, 
slam,  drum.  20."  Add  g-ed  to  drag,  rig,  peg.  21.  Add  p-ed  to  slip,  chip, 
stop,  whip.  22.  Add  t-ed  to  fret,  pet,  pat,  etc.  23.  Add  n-ing  to  run,  sun, 
pin,  sin.  24.  Add  m-ing  to'trim,  slam.  25.  Add  p-ing  to  hop,  slip,  whip, 
skip,  ship,  trip.  26.  Add  t-ing  to  get,  fret,  pat,  cut,  sit.  Call  attention  to 
the  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  before  ing  or  ed  or  er  is  added.  27.  Add 
ner  to  rwi,  'gun,  spin,  win,  sin.  28.  Add  mer  to  trim,  hum,  drum.  29. 
Add  her  to  rob.  30.  Add  per  to  clip,  chop,  hop,  wrap.  31.  Add  ter  to  5/?w^, 
cw^,  fit.  32.  Add  r  to  bake,  make,  trade,  ride.  33.  Add  er  to  6^3;,  wa/^, 
talk,  sleep,  creep,  sell,  steam,  wait,  read. 

34.  Take  a  one-syllable  word  and  show  them  how  many  words  they 
can  make  as,  love,  loves,  loved,  loving,  lovely,  lovable,  unloved,  unloving,  un- 
lovable, beloved.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  do  not  offer  any  special 
difficulty  to  children  thoroughly  trained  in  phonograms  as  they  see  two  or 
three  helpers  in  a  word  instead  of  one.  For  instance  in  the  word  chapter 
the  children  see  the  helpers  ch,  ap  and  er. 

35.  Make  a  list  of  words  beginning  with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
using  every  sound  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  words  that  the 
children  do  not  use.  There  are  enough  long,  hard  words  that  they  really 
need  to  know.  Consult  the  Primer  in  making  the  list.  After  the  lists  are 
made  give  the  children  a  drill  on  pronouncing  them.  Angel,  angry,  awful, 
ail,  almost,  are,  and,  another,  are  only  a  few. 

36.  A  good  exercise  is  to  have  children  call  one  another  in  different 
tones,  M-a-r-y,  To-m-my.  Have  them  pronounce  these  names  as  if  they 
were  quick,  slow,  happy,  sorry,  cross,  glad,  quiet,  loud,  whispering. 

37.  Pronounce  words  with  short  vowels  and  follow  by  the  word  with 
the  vowel  changed  to  long  as,  at,  ate;  ban,  bane;  bat,  bate;  bath,  bathe;  bit, 
bite;  can,  cane;  cap,  cape;  cub,  cube;  dim,  dime. 

38.  Constantly  drill  on  the  th  and  wh  words:  this,  that,  they,  them,  then, 
there;  when,  where,  why,  which,  what,  who,  while. 

39.  Drill  by  reading  sentences  in  which  a  sound  predominates:  I  can 
eat  an  orange.  Tom  can  beat  you  playing  ball.  Mary  eats  meat.  She  is 
very  neat.  Sit  on  the  seat.  Do  not  cheat.  The  red  hen  found  a  grain  of 
wheat. 
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40.  Show  a  sound  card  and  ask  the  child  to  add  a  phonogram  to  make 
a  word  and  use  it  in  a  sentence  asf-old,fold:  "  I  can  fold  my  paper".  Or 
show  the  phonogram  and  ask  for  sounds  to  put  before  it  to  make  a  word 
as  all-b,  ball:  "I  can  throw  a  ball". 

41.  The  sounds  n  and  m  need  attention.  Also  p  and  b  need  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. They  will  tell  you  "Dam  (Dan)  has  a  ball"  and  "The  beavers 
build  a  dan  (dam)"  or  that  "Bat  (Pat)  has  a  dog"  and  "I  have  a  pat 
(bat)  and  ball". 

42.  Drill  on  the  following  words.  Do  not  let  them  run  the  words 
together  and  say  "didje",  "canye"  and  "don'tche"  for  did  you,  can  you, 
and  don't  you.  They  need  frequent  drills  on  do  you,  will  you  can  you,  are 
you,  could  you,  would  you,  did  you,  do  you  not,  will  you  not,  did  you  not, 
don't  yon,  won't  you,  can't  you,  aren't  you,  couldn  t  you,  didn't  you. 

43.  Write  the  phonograms  or  "family  names"  on  slips  of  pink  paper. 
Place  them  at  the  top  of  the  desk.  Give  the  children  a  number  of  words 
written  on  another  coloured  paper.  Let  them  take  up  these  words  one 
at  a  time  and  put  each  one  in  the  "family"  to  which  it  belongs,  ed — bed, 
fed,  Ned,  red,  led,  Ted,  sled. 

44.  Phonic  booklets.  These  books  are  long  and  narrow.  Paste  at  the 
top  of  each  page  a  "family"  as  at,  in,  ing,  am,  ack,  ell,  etc.  Paste  all  the 
"families"  we  are  to  learn  in  the  book.  The  children  do  not  know  these 
families  yet  but  watch  them  and  see  how  eagerly  they  look  through  their 
books  to  find  the  "new  family"  they  have  just  been  learning  in  class. 
When  they  have  learned  two  "families"  or  phonograms  give  them  papers 
containing  several  w^ords  of  each  of  them,  as  bat,  Sam,  cat,  ham,  rat,  vat. 
Let  them  cut  the  words  apart,  find  the  pages  on  which  they  belong,  and 
paste  them  in  the  book. 

45.  Drill  on  words  with  "g  on  the  end".  "Eon  the  end"  is  a  wonder- 
ful fairy.  When  she  waves  her  magic  wand  she  can  make  anyone  of  the 
vowels  instantly  tell  its  name.  At  her  command  a  cap  will  turn  into  a 
cape,  a  kit  into  a  kite,  or  a  can  into  a  cane. 

In  teaching  k  compare  a  list  of  words  using  c  with  a  list  using  k.  Lead 
them  to  see  that  ck  follows  short  vowels.  Show  them  that  ay  and  oy  are 
at  the  end  while  ai  and  oi  are  in  the  middle.  By  blowing  out  a  lighted 
^candle  or  striking  the  air  with  a  whip  or  slender  pointer  they  get  a  more 
realistic  idea  of  the  sound  of  wh.  If  in  teaching  ng  the  vowels  are  used 
with  it  (ang,  eng,  ing,  ong,  ung)  the  sound  is  more  easily  taught.  In 
sounding  ch  the  sound  is  very  short  and  abrupt  while  sh  is  longer  and 
flowing.     Often  children  confuse  these  two  sounds. 

In  presenting  a  phonic  lesson  it  is  best  to  have  a  definite  plan. 

I.  In  the  introduction  review  the  known  sounds.  This  may  be  done 
in  various  ways:  (a)  by  writing  or  printing  the  known  sounds  on  the 
board  and  having  them  sounded;   {b)  by  pointing  out  the  letters  forming 
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a  word.  The  children  blend  and  give  the  word.  Point  to  d-e-s-k  and  the 
answer  desk  is  given ;  (c)  by  giving  a  word  and  having  the  pupil  point  out 
the  sounds.  The  word  rtm  may  be  pronounced  and  the  child  points  out 
r-u-n.  The  above  is  merely  preparatory  so  that  the  children  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  recall  the  old  known  sounds  which  may  be  used  with  the 
new. 

n.  Eai"  training  is  the  initial  exercise:  (a)  The  teacher  pronounces 
with  exaggerated  clearness  a  number  of  words  containing  the  new  sound. 
The  children  sound  the  words  individually,  (b)  Another  way  is  to  give  a 
few  words  and  ask  them  to  think  of  other  words  to  rhyme  with  these. 
For  instance  she  might  give  fog  and  the  children  would  answer  by  giving 
bog,  cog,  hog,  log.  (c)  Still  another  method  is  to  tell  a  story  introducing 
a  number  of  words  containing  the  new  sound.  Tell  it  with  unusual 
distinctness  and  clearness.  Question  on  the  story  and  have  the  pupils 
give  individual  reproductions  of  the  words  to  be  taught.  Any  method 
that  makes  the  ear  more  sensitive  to  the  new  sound  prepares  for  the 
lesson. 

HI.  The  phonic  analysis  which  separates  the  new  sound  is  the  next 
step.  This  again  may  be  done  in  different  ways:  (a)  by  exaggerated 
slowness  of  utterance,  mmm-at;  (b)  by  a  comparison  of  the  family  as  in 
ack  words,  back,  hack,  lack,  sack,  tack.  Individual  work  must  pre- 
dominate here  also. 

IV.  The  written  symbol  is  shown  and  associated  with  the  sound. 

V.  The  synthetic  step  or  the  blend  is  the  next  step.  Various  devices 
are  used.  The  new  phonogram  is  shown  and  by  using  it  with  various 
other  sounds,  the  children  build  up  several  words. 

VI.  In  conclusion  several  words  are  written  on  the  board,  the  new 
sound  is  marked,  and  the  words  are  pronounced. 

VII.  At  another  period  give  sentences  containing  words  with  the  new 
sound.  The  reading  period  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  phonic  or 
sight-word  periods. 

In  the  phonic  lessons  place  the  burden  on  the  child.  It  is  unwise  to 
give  undue  aid.  The  individual  work  is  the  only  thing  that  will  give  ease 
and  efficiency.  Errors  like  dat,  Toosday  w'ite,  are  found  in  large  groups 
and  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  try  to  eradicate  them  by  careful  work. 
The  foreigners  bring  their  peculiar  linguistic  characteristics  into  our 
language  and  we  hear  sonk  for  song,  t'row  for  throw. 

If  trouble  is  found  with  w  and  v  have  the  children  bite  the  lower  lip 
with  the  upper  teeth  for  v  and  let  them  pucker  their  lips,  saying  oo,  oo,  oo 
and  bring  the  first  finger  near  the  mouth.  They  gain  confidence  and 
soon  the  correct  sound  comes  easily. 

When  a  child  says  free  birds  for  three  birds  have  him  bite  the  tongue 
between  the  teeth  and  force  the  breath  out  at  the  point  of  contact. 
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If  the  order  used  in  the  Primer  is  followed  do  not  stop  teaching  or 
drilling  on  page  34.  The  Manual  on  primary  reading,  pages  80  to  91, 
gives  several  more  sounds  that  are  not  found  on  the  last  lines  of  the  pages 
of  the  Primer. 


Word  Drills 
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DRILLS,  more  or  less  necessary  in  any  school  work,  are  especially 
needed  in  the  primary  grades  to  follow  lessons  on  words.  So 
many  words  are  taught  in  this  class — and  all  so  new  and  difTerent 
— that  the  children  will  find  learning  to  read  a  difificult  task  unless  con- 
stant drills  on  words  are  given.  Teaching  the  words  is  of  little  value 
unless  the  words  are  ready  to  use  "on  demand",  so  it  follows  that  the 
mere  learning  of  the  words  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  Instant  recog- 
nition and  the  ability  to  use  them  at  any  time  must  be  achieved,  and  to 
obtain  this  power  careful  and  exact  training  must  be  given.  The  em- 
phasis in  reading  must  certainly  be  on  the  thought,  and  not  on  the 
words — all  the  time  and  energy  needed  for  the  words  must  be  given 
previous  to  the  reading  lesson. 

There  is  obviously  the  necessity  for  much  variety  and  real  interest 
in  these  lessons,  as  the  words  have  been  previously  presented  and  taught 
and  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  lesson  has  gone.  Many  teachers  dislike 
the  thought  of  drill  lessons  because  there  is  "nothing  new".  As  before 
stated,  interest  is  the  key-note,  and  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that 
she  interests  herself,  first  of  all,  in  the  earnest  preparation  of  these  lessons. 
It  is  necessary  to  think  out  a  distinct  plan  for  the  lesson,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  these  lessons  in  the  term,  using  different  schemes,  and  chang- 
ing from  one  device  to  another  so  that  the  children  do  not  become  restless 
and  tired.  The  lessons  must  not  be  lengthy,  and  success  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  amount  of  repetition  as  upon  vigorous,  intense  work. 
The  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  the  teacher's  al)ility  to  organize  may  com- 
bine to  produce  a  very  efifectixe  drill  of  which  the  children  are  more  or  less 
unconscious,  though  working  busily.  Always  keep  in  mind  that  in  these 
lessons  the  aim  is  accuracy  first,  and  speed  later.  Knowledge  of  this 
principle  will  help  the  teacher  to  grade  the  schemes  carefully — appeals  to 
the  eye,  the  ear,  and  motor  activities  being  used  where  most  effective. 
The  teacher  may  well  take  advantage  of  all  natural  and  artificial  aids  to 
the  memory  to  help  to  establish  the  words  firmly  in  tin-  nn"nds  of  the 
children. 
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Following  are  suggestions  given  for  drills  on  words  under  several 
different  headings. 

(a)  Drills  on  lists  of  phonetic  words,  after  a  certain  sound  and  its 
written  character  have  been  taught,  e.g.,  ''or'': 

(1)  Write  (or  print)  list  of  words  on  the  board  containing  or,  as — 
porch,  torn,  short,  horn,  corn,  Nora,  doctor,  parlor,  organ,  scorch,  storm, 
Norman. 

Place  these  words  on  the  board  rather  slowly,  having  the  class  watch 
and  telling  the  pupils  to  sound  each  word  silently- — give  a  reasonable 
time  to  finish. 

(2)  With  a  pointer,  teacher  touches  the  first  word,  and  pupils  raise 
hands  as  soon  as  they  can  say  it.  Continue  this  to  the  last  word,  com- 
mending the  children  who  are  working  hard  to  get  each  word.  This  may 
be  done  twice,  working  for  better  speed. 

(3)  Next,  let  the  pointer  touch  any  word — watch  to  see  which  pupils 
raise  their  hands  quickly  for  each  particular  word. 

(4)  Divide  the  list  into  two  with  a  line  in  coloured  chalk^ — six  words 
in  each  list.  Ask  someone  to  come  foreward  and  touch  and  say  the  first 
six  words.  Choose  another  child  for  the  other  six.  Have  two  other 
children  try  to  say  the  words  as  quickly  as  possible.  Commend  those  who 
do  well,  and  very  likely  other  children  will  then  like  to  race. 

(5)  Call  the  class  to  attention;  then,  while  all  remain  as  quiet  as 
possible  have  them  silently  study  the  words  in  the  whole  list  from  top  to 
bottom  twice  (the  line  being  erased).  For  variety  call  them  to  attention, 
so  that  they  will  remain  still  and  quiet.  In  a  minute  or  two  ask  some  one 
to  take  the  pointer  and  go  right  down  the  list.  (Here  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  a  game,  e.g.,  each  child  who  goes  forward  may  be  called  a 
soldier).  Commend  the  first  child,  if  he  shows  effort,  with  reasonable 
speed,  and  write  his  name  in  coloured  chalk.  With  a  good  start,  others 
will  be  anxious  to  do  as  well.  If  the  first  child  is  slow,  let  him  understand 
that  you  want  him  to  do  well,  and  that  he  will  have  a  second  opportunity. 
Be  watchful  to  see  that  all  pupils  are  called  upon,  as  the  temptation  is  to 
call  up  one  pupil  who  is  bright,  while  the  others  see  merely  how  quick  he  is. 

(6)  Have  a  pupil  find  and  pronounce  all  the  words  beginning  with  s, 
while  the  others  watch,  and  raise  hands  if  he  misses  one.  Let  another  find 
all  the  words  beginning  with  the  letter  p — another  touch  all  the  names  of 
things. 

(7)  Have  one  child  say  a  word  in  the  list  and  the  next  child  run  and 
touch  it. 

(8)  Let  a  child  take  the  pointer  and  pronounce  the  word  in  answer  to 
"Touch  the  word  that  tells  a  girl's  name".  Nora.  "Touch  the  word  that 
tells  what  happens  when  we  leave  a  cloth  too  close  to  the  fire".  Scorch. 
"What  do  chickens  like  to  eat?"  Corn. 
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The  children  have  fun  over  this  device  always,  and  show  excitement  if 
anyone  makes  a  mistake. 

(9)  Point  to  a  certain  word,  and  call  on  one  child  to  give  a  sentence 
containing  that  word. 

(10)  Without  any  warning,  and  with  a  rapid  sweep  of  the  brush,  erase 
a  word— count  the  raised  hands.  Teacher  watches  to  see  whether  any 
child  will  be  caught  in  the  game  because  he  is  slow.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  see  perhaps  one  or  two  children,  who  were  really  too  slow  to  take  an 
active  part  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  longing  to  be  asked  to  tell  which 
word  has  disappeared. 

(11)  At  the  last,  distribute  cards  containing  the  words  to  the  class — 
giving  each  word  to  the  one  who  seemed  to  be  first  able  to  recognize  that 
particular  word,  or  gi\ing  a  certain  word  to  a  child  who  had  trouble  in 
sounding  that  one.  The  children  are  always  anxious  to  carry  something 
home  to  show  the  people  at  home,  more  especially  if  they  enjoyed  the 
lesson,  and  felt  that  they  had  taken  an  activ-e  part  in  it. 

It  is  always  safe,  after  a  lesson  of  this  kind,  to  ask  the  children 
whether  they  liked  the  lesson.    They  all  really  enjoy  the  work  thoroughly. 

(b)  Drill  on  words  containing  various  combinations.  Very  often  a 
class  requires  drill  on  words  containing  such  combinations  as  ie,  ou, 
ail,  ea,  oa,  oi.  These  combinations  often  give  difficulty  on  account  of 
their  similarit)'  of  form,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  sound.  Their  position  in 
words  is  similar,  too.  The  teaching  lessons  may  have  been  gone  through 
with  a  swing,  but  often  one  has  just  to  write  such  w'ords  as  noise,  cheap, 
coal,  cloud  on  the  board,  and  require  the  children  to  give  the  word,  to 
find  that  they  are  much  puzzled  by  the  "middle  part",  and  so  stumble 
and  fail  entirely  to  get  the  word,  or  they  make  an  attempt  that  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  guess.  Of  course,  in  such  cases,  even  the  reading  of  a 
sentence  is  too  difficult  if  it  contains  words  of  this  description.  The  in- 
experienced teacher  is  apt  to  feel  discouraged  but  it  is  not  that  her 
teaching  has  been  at  fault — it  again  shows  the  need  of  "keeping  at  it." 
The  teacher  says  to  herself,  "Why,  my  pupils  were  doing  so  well  in  phonics 
and  now  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  everything!"  The  trouble  is 
simply  that  the  teacher  has  not  thoroughly  understood  the  need  of  drills. 

To  prepare  for  a  drill  on  various  words  of  the  description  given  above 
one  must  first  review  the  values  of  the  combinations.  Very  often  this 
requires  just  a  few  minutes.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  back  to  the 
key-word  from  which  that  particular  sound  was  taught.  A  noun  is  best 
as  kc\  -word  in  a  phonic  lesson,  especially  if  it  is  the  name  of  something 
of  which  a  sketch  may  be  made  on  the  blackboard  with  a  few  strokes, 
(children  are  not  critical).  Besides,  this  gives  something  for  the  child  to 
think  back  to.  He  is  given  a  hint,  and  very  often  from  that  he  is  able  to 
help  himself,  e.g.,  oy  (boy),  oa  (toad),  ivh  (whip),  ow  (tower),  ou  (cloud), 
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oi  {boiler),  ie  {pier),  ea  {seat).  Then,  placing  the  combinations  on  the 
board ,  require  the  children  individually  to  give  a  word  containing  a  certain 
sound  represented  by  the  written  form  pointed  out.  One  may  vary  this 
by  using  flash  cards  containing  ie,  ou,  etc.,  or  have  a  "shower"  of  smaller 
cards  among  the  pupils — many  devices  will  come  after  these  drill  lessons 
are  once  established  that  will  serve  to  make  variety.  When  once  the 
necessary  knowledge  is  established,  a  drill  similar  to  the  one  given  m,ay 
be  used. 

(c)  Drill  on  words  taught  as  Sight  Words.  It  is  often  wise  to  refer  to 
the  connection  in  which  these  words  were  taught.  They  were  all  taught 
along  with  some  idek,  very  often  two  or  more  words  being  taken  at  once, 
e.g.,  tree,  nest,  bird,  eggs,  and  the  teacher  may  often  use  an  object  or  a 
picture  as  a  help.  Many  words  have  been  taught  from  rhymes  and,  as 
the  children  have  memorized  the  rhyme,  the  words  may  be  recalled  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  From  "Hush  a  bye  baby"  the  children  may  have 
learned  baby,  ivhen,  wind,  blows,  cradle,  rock,  and  a  very  few  minutes'  work 
will  serve  to  establish  these  words  in  their  minds.  A  drill  on  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  lists  of  such  words  may  be  given  when  the  children 
really  remember  the  words  but  are  slow  in  recognizing  them. 

There  are  many  words  which  will  be  used  a  great  deal  in  reading 
lessons  that  are  difficult  for  the  children  to  remember.  Such  words  are 
how,  who,  what,  zvhen,  where, ^  which,  whip  and  many  others.  To  teach 
these  difficult  words  carefully  is  obviously  not  enough,  because  they  are 
similar  in  appearance,  and  the  ones  mentioned  are  very  often  in  similar 
positions,  viz.,  at  the  beginning  of  questions.  There  are  numerous  other 
words,  rather  different,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  as  they 
have  no  particular  interest  which  will  help  the  children  to  keep  them  in 
mind,  and  so  must  be  constantly  drilled  on.  The  children's  knowledge  of 
these  words  must  be  clear  so  that  they  will  be  recognized  as  soon  as  the 
need  comes.  A  few  of  such  words  are  this,  that,  these,  here,  you,  once, 
does.  Drills  must  be  given  over  and  over  again,  especially  on  the  words 
which  prove  difficult  to  the  particular  class  in  mind.  Two  points  should 
be  kept  in  mind  regarding  drills. 

I.  Go  slowly  at  first,  and  be  careful  to  see  that  accuracy  is  insisted 
upon,  and  that  speed  is  increasing  step  by  step. 

H.  Have  plenty  of  variety,  so  that  no  device  is  used  to  the  point  of 
monotony — introduce  a  novelty  just  before  the  children  need  it. 

On  such  words  as  are  given  above,  fresh  devices  for  drills  should  be 
prepared  by  the  thoughtful  teacher.  Many  ideas  will  come,  viz.,  the 
words  printed  on  cards — a  list  kept  on  the  board  in  coloured  chalk — a  con- 
test or  match — children  taking  the  difficult  words  home  on  slips — games, 
etc.  Begin  the  drills  while  the  list  of  known  words  is  small,  and  keep  the 
children  in  touch  with  the  known  words  while  the  list  is  being  added  to. 
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(d)  Drill  on  difficult  words  to  prepare  for  a  reading  lesson.  Very  often 
words  in  a  particular  lesson  must  be  drilled  upon  before  the  children 
can  read  the  lesson  with  any  freedom,  e.g.,  Mosam,  the  African  Baby, 
though  well  liked  by  the  children,  presents  some  new  and  difficult  words— 
shoulder,  woolly,  wear,  strange,  clothes.  When  necessary,  of  course,  new 
and  difficult  words  are  taught  before  the  lesson,  but  very  often  a  thorough 
drill  on  a  list  of  the  more  difficult  words  acts  as  a  mental  stimulus,  and 
really  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  reading. 

Try  to  plan  all  word  drills  so  that  the  children  will  feel  the  motive  and 
take  a  vital  interest  in  the  result. 

As  often  as  possible  use  the  words  in  the  reading  lessons  to  follow,  so 
that  the  drills  will  be  not  only  valuable  for  the  future,  but  available  and 
necessary  for  present  use. 
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FARM     MACHINES 

THE  term  machine  is  one  frequently  used,  but  what  is  its  meaning? 
Many  different  types  of  farm  apparatus  come  under  this  name. 
What  is  common  to  them  all  by  which  they  deserv^e  the  name 
machine?  If  we  examine  these  different  implements  we  must  arrive  at 
one  principle  which  underlies  all  of  them,  namely,  that  each  is  used  to 
transfer  or  to  transform  energy,  or  both.  The  mowing  machine  is  a  com- 
bination of  w^heels  and  lev^els  used  to  transform  the  energy  of  the  tractor 
or  the  horse  into  mechanical  energ>'  and  transfer  it  to  a  point  where  it 
may  conveniently  be  used  in  cutting  the  hay.  The  hay  fork  and  accom- 
panying system  of  pulleys  and  ropes  transfer  the  energy  of  the  horse  to 
a  point  where  it  may  conveniently  be  used  to  hoist  the  hay  or  grain  into 
the  barn  and  may  be  properly  termed  a  machine.  Hence  machines  may 
be  said  to  make  certain  operations  more  convenient.  In  the  block  and 
tackle  so  frequently  used  in  hoisting  objects  of  considerable  weight,  a 
system  of  pulleys  and  ropes  permits  one  or  two  men  to  hoist  a  weight 
much  larger  than  could  be  lifted  directly  by  either  or  both,  besides  giving 
the  advantage  of  convenience  in  the  application  of  the  force.  Thus 
machines  offer  two  advantages  at  least;  the  ability  to  overcome  a  larger 
force  wath  a  smaller,  and  application  of  a  force  more  conveniently  than 
could  otherwise  be  done. 
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Each  of  the  larger  and  more  complicated  machines,  as  the  mower, 
hay-rake,  etc.,  may  be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
simpler  machines  the  principle  and  use  of  each  of  which  may  be  shown 
by  some  simple  experiments.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  common  of 
these  is  the  lever.  In  few  of  the  farm  machines  is  there  lacking  a  lever 
of  some  sort  and  the  principle  may  be  applied  in  many  of  the  simpler 
farm  appliances,  such  as  the  crowbar,  the  pitchfork,  etc. 

For  a  study  of  the  lever  the  crowbar  furnishes  a  familiar  example. 
How  is  it  used  as  a  lever  or  what  makes  it  a  lever?  A  common  use  for 
it  is  prying  or  lifting  stones  and  it  may  be  used  in  two  or  more  ways.  The 
simplest  is  when  one  end  is  placed  under  the  stone,  a  small  object, 
usually  a  small  stone,  is  placed  below  the  bar  not  far  from  the  stone  to  be 
lifted,  and  a  force  is  applied  downward  on  the  outer  end  of  the  bar. 
Under  such  conditions  the  crowbar,  with  the  small  stone,  may  be  called 
a  lever.  The  stone  is  frequently  called  the  fulcrum,  and  the  parts  of  the 
bar  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  load  and  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  point  of 
application  of  the  force  are  called  the  arms  of  the  lever. 

An  experiment  may  be  performed  with  very  simple  apparatus  to 
illustrate  the  principle  governing  the  use  of  the  lever.  The  apparatus  will 
consist  of  a  rod  or  bar,  preferably  wood,  and  uniform  throughout.  Its 
length  is  not  so  important,  but  a  stick  one  metre  long  and  graduated  in 
centimetres,  or  one  a  yard  long  with  the  usual  graduations  in  inches  will 
be  found  convenient.  Moreover,  if  small  holes  large  enough  to  admit 
the  screw  of  a  screw-eye  be  bored  in  it  at  every  subdivision,  i.e.,  inch  or 
centimetre,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  will  simplify  the  experiment.  Some 
screw-eyes  and  a  couple  of  small  scale  pans  are  necessary.  These  latter 
may  be  made  from  pieces  of  tin  or  aluminum  which  may  be  suspended 
by  three  strings  of  equal  length  tied  to  a  small  hook.  All  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  obtained  at  a  hardware  store  at  a  nominal  cost  or  it  may  quite 
easily  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  some  of  the  "handy"  pupils. 

Insert  screw  eyes  at  the  two  ends  and  one  in  the  middle  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stick.  Suspend  it  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  desk 
from  the  centre  screw  and  hang  a  scale  pan  on  each  end.  If  properly 
made  the  apparatus  should  balance  about  this  point.  If  now  a  weight  be 
put  on  one  of  the  pans  it  requires  an  equal  weight  on  the  other  to  balance 
it.  The  pupils  should  see  that  this  is  the  principle  of  the  balance  which 
is  therefore  a  form  of  lever.  How  does  this  apparatus  compare  with  our 
typical  lever?    What  is  the  fulcrum  and  where  are  the  arms? 

If  a  box  of  weights  be  not  available  measure  out  a  number  of  small 
equal  quantities  of  any  substance,  e.g.,  sand,  by  balancing  on  the  pans 
and  use  these  as  weights.  Then  if  the  stick  be  marked  in  inches  suspend 
it  from  a  point  12  inches  from  one  end  and  24  inches  from  the  other. 
Then  balance  it  by  putting  weights  on  the  shorter  end.    Put  one  weight 
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in  one  pan  and  find  the  number  of  equal  weights  required  to  lift  or 
balance  it  when  placed  in  the  other  pan.  Repeat,  suspending  the  stick 
from  a  point  9  inches  from  one  end  and  27  inches  from  the  other,  and 
again  6  inches  and  30  inches  from  the  ends.  If  the  short  arm  be  always 
AB,  and  the  long  arm  BC,  tabulate  the  results  thus: 


I 

II 

III 


Length  o(  AB 


12 
9 
6 


Weight  at  end  A 


2 
3 
5 


Length  of  BC 


24 
27 
30 


Weight  at  end  C 


It  will  be  found  then  that  the  length  oi  AB  multiplied  by  the  weight  on 
A  is  equal  to  the  length  of  BC  multiplied  by  the  weight  on  C. 

This  gives  us  the  Law  of  the  Lecer.  It  may  be  stated  thus:  The 
length  of  one  arm  multiplied  by  the  load  on  that  end  equals  the  length 
of  the  other  arm  multiplied  by  the  load  on  that  end.  This  law  holds  for 
all  straight  levers.  If  the  lever  is  bent  considerably  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  on  machines,  the  statement  must  be  altered  slightly. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  some  simple  problems.  One  which  will  interest 
the  pupils  first  may  be  that  of  the  teeter-totter  which  they  frequently 
enjoy.  Suppose  one  boy  is  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  plank  placed  on  a  rail 
and  another  boy  on  the  opposite  end.  Where  will  they  place  themselves 
in  order  to  balance?  This,  of  course,  depends  on  their  weights.  Suppose 
one  boy  weighs  75  lbs.  and  sits  5  ft.  away  from  the  point  on  which  the 
plank  is  supported,  the  fulcrum,  and  the  other  boy  sits  6  ft.  from  the 
point.  How  much  does  the  second  boy  weigh  ?  From  the  law  deduced,  the 
1st  weight  X  length  of  one  arm  =  2nd  weight  X  length  of  other  arm; 
thus  75X5  =  2nd  weight  X  6  or  375  =  G  X  boy's  weight.    Hence  weight 

=  ^=62.5  lbs. 
6 

Since  this  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  equation  involving  four  quanti- 
ties and  may  be  solved  when  any  three  are  known,  many  variations  of 
this  problem  will  occur  to  the  teacher.  Problems  may  be  based  on  the 
crow-bar,  the  old-fashioned  steelyards,  the  pitchfork,  etc.  The  fork  is 
not  always  used  as  a  lever.  But  when  lifting  hay  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  a  load  the  usual  method  is  to  grasp  the  handle  out  near  the  fork 
with  one  hand  and  place  the  other  hand  at  the  top  end  of  the  handle. 
The  first  hand  lifts  upward  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  fulcium;  then 
the  torce  applied  to  the  end  cf  the  handle  is  used  to  raise  the  load  on  the 
fork.  After  the  load  is  clear  of  the  ground  the  position  of  the  hand? 
changes  and  foice  is  usually  applied  as  a  straight  lift. 

In  the  foregoing  problem  and  in  the  experiments  outlined  it  was  jshow  n 
that  a  large  load  might  be  lifted  by  using  a  smaHer  one  or  applying  a 
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smaller  force  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever.  How  can  this  be  done? 
When  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  are  compared,  the  smaller  load 
is  found  to  be  always  on  the  longer  arm.  Hence  the  effectiveness  of  the 
force  applied  is  increased  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  arm  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  arm  bearing  the  load. 
This,  of  course,  may  be  done  by  moving  the  point  of  application  of  the 
force  further  from  the  fulcrum,  by  putting  the  load  nearer  the  fulcrum, 
or  by  moving  the  fulcrum  toward  the  load.  This  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  pupils  and  examples  taken. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  foregoing  experiment  may  be  used  to  show 
the  application  of  the  lever  to  the  "evener",  or  double  whififletree.  A 
small  spring  scale  will  be  needed.  Suspend  the  stick  as  before  but  from 
the  hook  of  the  scale.  Before  the  weights  are  placed  on  the  pans,  the 
balance  registers  only  the  weight  of  the  apparatus.  Then  let  it  be 
suspended  from  a  point  9  and  27  inches  from  the  ends  as  before.  And 
as  before  the  ratio  of  the  weights  on  the  arms  is  three  to  one.  Then  in 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  the  balance  will  register  the 
weight  of  the  loads  at  the  ends  which  will  be  the  total  load  minus  the 
weight  of  the  apparatus. 

Suppose  the  load  shown  on  the  balance  is  the  force  on  the  centre  pin 
of  an  evener,  and  the  whiffletrees  are  placed  at  distances  from  it  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  3;  then  the  ratio  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  horses  when 
hitched  at  these  points  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  as  shown  by  the 
experiment.  Or,  the  ratio  of  the  arm  ^J5  to  the  arm  BC  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  load  on  C  to  the  load  on  A,  i.e., 

AB  _  load  on  C 
BC  ~  load  on  A  ' 

If  AB  and  BC  are  equal,  obviously  the  loads  on  C  and  A  are  equal. 
This  is  usually  the  case.  But  sometimes,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  desired 
to  give  one  horse  an  advantage  and  the  distances  of  the  whiffletrees  from 
the  centre  pin  are  made  unequal.  The  horse  on  the  shorter  end  pulls  the 
greater  load.  Suppose  an  evener  to  be  4  feet  in  length  and  the  centre 
pin  to  be  2  ft.  4  ins.  from  one  end.  What  part  of  the  total  load  is  pulled 
by  the  horse  on  the  shorter  end?    Let  ^5  be  2  ft.  4  ins.  then  CB  will  be 

on  •   1      ,AB       2i      load  on  C=  7   „,    ^,   ,        . 

20  ms.  long  and  —  =  —  = .   1  hus  the  horse  on  the 

BC       20       load  on  5  =  5 

shorter  end  pulls  five-twelfths  of  the  total  load. 

This  same  idea  may  be  applied  in  the  three-horse  evener.  It  is  usual 
to  put  two  horses  on  a  double  evener  at  one  end  of  the  long  evener  and 
one  horse  at  the  other  end.  Obviously,  the  one  horse  should  be  on  the 
longer  end.  If  each  horse  is  to  bear  an  equal  load,  then  twice  as  much 
force  is  to  be  exerted  at  one  end  of  the  evener  as  at  the  other  and  we  have 
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AB  ^  load  on  C  ^2^      ^^  j^  ^^^  ^  horses  are  hitched  to  the  end  C  then 

BC       load  on  ^        1 

AB  must  be  twice  as  long  as  BC. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  the  crowbar  as  shown  above. 
Instead,  one  end  may  be  placed  against  or  on  some  object  and  the  weight 
of  the  object  to  be  moved  is  exerted  somewhere  along  the  bar  and  a  force 
is  applied  at  the  other  end  to  move  the  weight.  This  is  another  form  of 
lever  and  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  as  in  the  former  case. 

This  may  be  shown  by  experiment  as  before.  Insert  a  screw-eye  in 
one  end  of  the  rod  and  put  it  over  the  hook  of  the  spring  balance.  Hang  the 
balance  so  that  the  rod  will  be  about  2  feet  above  the  desk.  Support  the 
other  end  of  the  rod  on  some  object  so  that  the  rod  will  be  horizontal. 
Support  a  scale  pan  by  a  screw  eye  from  the  lower  side  of  the  stick  18  ins. 
from  each  end.  Note  the  reading  on  the  scale.  Then  put  an  object  of 
known  weight  in  the  scale  pan  and  note  the  increase  in  the  reading  on  the 
scale.  This  increase  is  the  measure  of  the  force  necessary  to  balance  the 
weight.  How  do  the  force  and  weight  compare?  Then,  remembering 
that  the  arms  of  the  lever  are  the  parts  from  the  weight  of  the  fulcrum 
and  from  the  force  to  the  fulcrum,  compare  the  arms.  Use  the  distances 
given  in  Experiment  I  and  tabulate  results  as  before.  Does  the  same  law 
hold  for  this  kind  of  lever?  If  the  experiment  be  performed  carefully,  it 
should  be  found  to  apply  as  before. 

Then  if  a  load  of  100  lbs.  is  to  be  lifted  by  placing  it  on  a  bar  2  ft. 
from  one  end  which  rests  on  a  block,  what  force  must  a  man  apply  to  the 
other  end  of  the  bar  to  lift  the  load,  if  the  bar  be  5  ft.  long?  Since  the 
length  of  one  arm,  AB,  multiplied  by  the  load  on  that  arm  equals  the 
length  of  the  other  arm,  BC,  multiplied  by  its  load,  we  have  ^15X100  = 

5CX force,  or  2Xl00  =  3Xforce.    Hence  force  = =66|  lbs.  weight. 

o 

Does  this  form  of  apparatus  suggest  any  of  the  familiar  farm  ap- 
pliances? Perhaps  some  of  the  pupils  may  see  the  resemblance  to  a 
wheel  barrow  or  hand-truck  where  the  axle  of  the  wheel  is  the  fulcrum, 
the  force  is  applied  upward  on  the  outer  end  of/the  handles,  and  the  load 
is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  force.  This  form  of  lever  is  used  on 
machinery  as  well.  It  will  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  pupils  to  examine 
the  machines  at  home  and  find  where  each  kind  of  lever  is  used. 

These  experiments,  when  applied,  may  be  made  the  basis  for  problems 
relating  to  farm  work.  They  will  give  the  pupils  some  idea  of  the  dcfinite- 
ness  with  which  some  of  these  appliances  operate  and  show  them  that  if 
they  are  to  use  them  intelligently,  they  must  understand  them  and  think 
about  them. 


Better  Geography  Teaching 

G.  W.  HOFFERD,  M.A. 

Normal  School,  London 

ALL  classes  of  schools  in  our  Province  present  evidences  that  better 
geography  teaching  is  needed.  This  subject  affords  the  skilled 
teacher  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  do  educational  work  of  the 
highest  order  in  training  for  efficient  citizenship  in  a  democratic  country 
like  ours.  The  aims  and  methods  must  ever  be  to  develop  the  powers  of 
the  pupil  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  haphazard  teaching. 

Some  teachers  complain  that  the  subject  is  so  wide  in  its  scope  that 
thorough  work  is  impossible.  Granting  that  it  is  as  wide  as  the  world, 
this  is  precisely  why  skilful  teaching  is  needed,  and  why  there  is  such  an 
opportunity  to  cultivate  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  the  pupil.  Good 
methods  and  well-organized  subject-matter  save  time  and  produce 
thoroughness  in  real  educational  work.  Especially  is  this  true  of  geo- 
graphy teaching  because  the  presentations  must  aim  at  and  secure  a 
synthesis  between  the  scientific  and  the  humane  aspects. 

The  teacher  who  is  in  a  rut  and  finds  the  subject  uninteresting  and 
consequently  difficult  to  handle  should  try  to  come  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness that  this  rich  and  varied  subject  should  no  longer  be  presented  with 
the  mere  idea  of  tabulating  names  or  unrelated  facts  and  that  there  is  a 
bigger  and  better  aim  than  mere  memory  drills.  A  premium  should  be 
put  on  awakening  and  developing  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupils  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  intelligent  observers  and  learners  of  related 
geographical  facts.  There  should  be  a  strong  endeavour  to  arouse  and 
quicken  desirable  interests  and  then  the  work  will  be  more  than  half  done. 
Home  geography  as  a  basis  should  never  be  relegated  to  the  background 
because  through  this  the  teacher  can  impress  geographical  principles 
upon  the  pupils  and  train  them  to  see  significant  relationship,  cause  and 
effect,  and  similarities  everywhere. 

The  principle  of  relationship,  well  applied  by  the  teacher,  is  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  a  careful  selection  and  elimination  of  subject-matter. 
Geography,  treated  as  a  science,  is  concerned  with  the  earth  and  its 
environment  as  the  home  of  man,  and  thus,  for  instance,  relationship 
will  no  longer  permit  the  teaching  of  mountain  peaks  at  the  expense  of 
important  mountain  passes,  or  rivers  without  relation  to  the  slope  of 
the  country,  the  body  of  water  into  which  they  enter,  and  their  various 
uses  to  mankind,  or  products  without  relation  to  the  physical  features, 
latitude,  and  climate  of  the  district.  The  pupil  will  then  be  led  to  see 
the  causal  relations  of  position,  form,  size,  surface,  climate,  soil,  vegeta- 
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tion,  and  all  of  the  preceding  factors  to  the  occupations  and  distribution 
of  the  population  and  the  commerce  or  trade  of  the  countries  studied. 

As  in  other  sciences  the  teaching  should  be  inductive  and  deductive. 
This,  in  a  general  way,  implies  three  stages — the  collecting,  the  classi- 
fying and  generalizing,  and  the  explanatory — and  requires  correlation 
with  such  subjects  as  nature  study,  elementary  science  and  history.  For 
example,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  inductively  the  causes  which  com- 
bine to  produce  the  climates  of  a  few  type  countries,  and  then  ever  after- 
wards they  will  be  able  to  make  fairly  good  inferences  about  other 
countries,  provided  that  they  have  the  related  data.  Now,  if  one  teaches 
geography  from  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  apparent  that  few  other 
subjects  can  give  the  real  teacher  a  larger  scope  to  cultivate  effectively 
in  his  pupils  the  powers  of  observation,  imagination,  reasoning,  and 
judgment.  Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  culture,  discipline,  and  utility 
can  anyone  show  a  richer  and  more  interesting  study  in  the  whole  school 
programme? 

The  chief  reason  why  our  courses  in  geography  do  not  attain  the  high 
place  they  deserve  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  may  be  found  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  teacher's  presentations.  The  lessons  require  careful  planning 
and  preparation  on  the  best  pedagogic  basis  so  that  every  period  may 
carry  out  a  definite  purpose  and  leave  the  pupils  with  an  interest  and  a 
desire  for  further  geographical  knowledge.  Teachers  all  know  that  pupils 
soon  exhibit  a  distaste  for  mere  learning  of  long  lists  of  names  and  un- 
related geographical  facts.  This  deplorable  attitude  is  the  natural  result 
of  inadequate  planning  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
a  lack  of  enough  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  to  surround  the  pupils  with 
a  geographical  atmosphere. 

Valuable  aids  to  good  geography  teaching  are  altogether  too  sparingly 
used  by  many  teachers.  The  globes  are  dust-covered  and  often  hidden 
away;  and  maps  are  poor  and  out  of  date.  The  value  of  the  outline  map 
to  good  teaching  has  not  yet  come  into  their  experience  or  else  they  think 
it  too  much  trouble  to  use  it.  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  aids  the  use  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated!  What  a  vast  opportunity  it  ofTers  to 
express  the  great  fundamental  facts  concerning  the  surface  and  drainage 
of  a  country  and  the  distribution  of  its  rainfall,  vegetation,  and  popula- 
tion! How  graphic  these  can  be  made  by  good  map  symbols!  It  is  said 
we  remember  20%  of  what  we  see,  15%  of  what  we  read,  and  but  10%  of 
what  we  hear.  Then  do  graphic  representations  save  time?  The  trans- 
lation of  these  map  symbols  means  that  through  them  the  pupil  is  trained 
to  visualize  the  real  relationships  of  physical  features  and  natural 
resources  to  the  industries  and  commerce  and  characteristics  of  the  people. 

The  importance  of  scale  in  map-making  must  not  be  relegated  to  the 
background,  or  the  result  may  be  that  even  a  Normal  School  graduate 
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will  make  such  wild  statements  as,  "Belgium  is  a  little  larger  than  all  of 
Ontario".  A  valuable  problem  here  is  to  have  the  pupils  find  the  scale 
of  each  new  outline  map  as  it  is  introduced  by  the  teacher  on  the  black- 
board or  on  paper  of  a  convenient  size  for  pupils'  use  without  the  scale 
attached,  and  then  attach  the  scale. 

Experience  with  Public  and  High  School  graduates  clearly  reveals  the 
fact  that  many  are  in  the  habit  of  acquiring  mainly  the  language  of  the 
text-book,  whereas  they  should  have  been  trained  to  think  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract,  and  in  terms  of  problems  for  solution — a  training 
which  will  stimulate  the  mental  action  which  is  properly  called  thinking. 
The  hard-working  text-book  teacher  should  pause  and  reflect  until  he 
can  see  that  memorization,  without  mental  images  and  context  and 
relationship,  is  an  inadequate  preparation  for  inspiring  pupils  with  large 
human  interests  and  for  training  them  in  good  mental  habits. 

However,  the  text-book  is  an  indispensable  aid  but  the  text-book 
teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  like  a  geographical  encyclo- 
pedia than  a  book  on  methods  of  lesson  procedure;  hence,  the  subject- 
matter  must  be  organized  by  the  teacher  according  to  the  principles 
and  methods  laid  down  by  the  best  authorities.  Our  Normal  Schools 
and  Faculties  of  Education  are  doing  their  best  to  lead  students  to  use 
methods  which  will  produce  the  best  results;  but  often  it  is  discouraging 
to  find  that  their  work  does  not  bear  the  expected  fruit.  A  few  see  clearly 
and  catch  the  spirit;  but  too  frequently  the  5^oung  teacher  early  adopts 
the  preconceived  idea  that  all  this  subject-matter  cannot  be  organized 
by  him  with  his  time  and  energy,  and  he  soon  drifts  into  a  formal  "ques- 
tion-and-answer  method  "  with  a  little  drill  and  much  text-book  cram  and 
calls  it  geography  teaching. 

Some  experienced  teachers  have  learned  that  better  methods  save 
time  and  energy.  Teachers  of  geography,  prove  this  by  your  own  ex- 
perience. Are  your  lessons  rich  in  well  selected  detail?  Does  your  pro- 
cedure emphasize  the  principles  of  relationship  and  induction  so  that  the 
physical  and  human  aspects  go  hand  in  hand  ?  Does  your  method  afford 
motivation?  Does  it  appeal  to  the  imagination?  Does  it  suggest 
problems  that  call  for  real  thinking?  Does  it  stimulate  an  interest  and 
desire  for  geographical  knowledge?  Does  it  develop  the  initiative  and 
individuality  of  the  pupils? 


A  small  boy  whose  record  for  deportment  at  school  had  always  stood  at  100  came 
home  one  day  recently  with  his  standing  reduced  to  98.  , 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  my  son?  "  asked  his  doting  mother. 

"Been  doing? "  replied  the  young  hopeful.  "Been  doing  just  as  I  have  been  doing 
all  along,  only  the  teacher  caught  me  this  time." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Case  for  History 

W.  EVERARD  EDMOMDS,  M.A. 

Strathcona  HighScIiool,  Edmonton 

AT  a  recent  informal  gathering  of  teachers  one  of  those  present 
volunteered  the  remark  that  history  is  being  "shelved"  in  our 
educational  programmes,  and  that  in  more  than  one  province 
it  is  being  relegated  to  a  subordinate  position.  All  were  agreed  that  "if 
'twere  so,  'twere  pity  ",  and  the  present  wTiter,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
adduced,  was  forced  to  rejoin,  though  somewhat  reluctantly,  "And  pity 
'tis,  'tis  true".  Surely  such  a  condition  of  affairs  argues  "something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark",  and  it  behooves  the  teacher  of  history 
not  only  to  be  up  and  doing  but  to  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 

To  anyone  looking  for  a  calmly  reasoned  defence  of  the  value  of 
history  as  a  school  subject  one  would  like  to  commend  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven.  This  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  American 
Historical  Association  several  years  ago  to  consider  the  study  of  history 
in  secondary  schools.  Up  to  that  time  no  systematic  attempt  in  this 
particular  field  had  been  undertaken  by  any  representative  body  of 
educationists.  There  had  been  no  prolonged  effort  made  by  any  national 
association  to  present  the  claims  of  history  or  to  set  before  schoolmen  a 
statement  of  what  might  be  considered  the  value  of  historical  study  and 
the  place  which  it  should  occupy  in  the  school  programme.  This  com- 
prehensive Report  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  classic,  and  in  making 
out  a  case  for  history  the  present  writer  wishes  to  confess  at  the  outset 
that  he  has  drawn  very  freely  on  its  ample  stores  of  material. 

In  the  first  place  history  has  distinct  value  as  a  disciplinary  study. 
History  cultivates  the  judgment  by  leading  the  pupil  to  see  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect  as  cause  and  effect  appear  in  human  affairs. 
History  has  to  do  with  the  becoming  of  past  events, — not  simply  with 
what  was,  but  with  what  came  to  be, — and  in  studying  the  simplest 
forms  of  historical  narrative  even  the  average  pupil  comes  to  see  that  one 
thing  leads  to  another;  he  begins  quite  unconsciously  to  see  that  events 
do  not  simply  succeed  each  other  in  time,  but  that  one  grows  out  of 
another,  or  rather  out  of  a  combination  of  many  others.  Thus,  before 
the  end  of  the  secondary  course,  the  well-trained  pupil  has  acquired  some 
power  in  seeing  relationships  and  detecting  analogies. 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  generalizing  faculty  is  developed 
late,  and  that  the  pupil  will  often  learn  unrelated  facts  with  ease,  it  is 
equally  true  that  history  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  teacher  is  an 
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excellent  instrument  for  developing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  capacity  for 
detecting  underlying  reasons  and  motives.  In  the  ordinary  classroom 
work,  both  in  science  and  in  mathematics,  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  discussion,  for  differences  of  opinion,  for  balancing  of  probabilities; 
and  yet  in  everyday  life  we  do  not  deal  with  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, or  concern  ourselves  with  scientific  observations.  We  reach  con- 
clusions by  a  judicious  consideration  of  circumstances  and  conditions, 
some  of  them  in  apparent  conflict  with  one  another,  and  none  of  them 
susceptible  of  exact  measurement  and  determination. 

The  study  of  history  gives  training  not  only  in  acquiring  facts,  but 
in  arranging  and  systematizing  them.  The  ability  to  gather  information 
is  important,  and  this  power  may  be  developed  by  the  study  of  history; 
but  the  ability  to  use  such  information  when  it  is  gathered  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  and  herein  lies  the  value  of  the  best  historical  work. 
By  assigning  carefully-chosen  topics  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  and  by  requiring  him  to  gather  his  material  in  various 
places,  the  teacher  may  train  the  pupil  to  collect  valuable  historical  in- 
formation, to  arrange  it,  and  to  put  it  forth  in  an  attractive  manner.  In 
the  whole  school  curriculum  can  we  find  a  single  subject  which  con- 
tributes more  to  the  cultivation  of  sound  and  steady  judgment? 

Again,  history  is  useful  in  developing  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
scientific  habit  of  mind.  In  one  sense  this  may  mean  the  habit  of 
thorough  investigation  for  oneself  of  all  sources  of  information  before  a 
final  opinion  is  reached.  In  a  broader  sense  the  scientific  habit  of  mind 
means  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  sound  conclusions  rest  on  some- 
one's patient  investigations;  that,  although  we  must  accept  the  work  of 
others,  yet  everyone  is  required  to  study  and  think  and  examine  before 
he  positively  asserts;  that  every  question  should  be  approached  without 
prejudice;  that  open-mindedness,  candour,  and  honesty  are  requisites 
for  the  attainment  of  scientific  knowledge.  Even  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  secondary  course  these  prime  requisites  of  a  liberal  education  may 
in  some  measure  be  cultivated;  but  when  opportunity  for  comparative 
work  is  given  in  the  senior  grades,  historical-mindedness  may  be  so 
developed  as  to  make  careless  and  slipshod  habits  of  thought  abhorrent 
and  impossible. 

In  the  cultural  group  of  studies  history  must  always  take  a  foremost 
place.  While  power  rather  than  information  should  be  the  aim,  yet  we 
must  not  underestimate  the  value  of  a  full  storehouse  of  facts.  By  the 
study  of  history  the  pupil  acquires  knowledge  which  will  be  to  him  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  gratification  in  later  years.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  saying  that  culture  consists  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  best 
which  the  past  has  produced,  we  need  not  argue  about  the  value  of 
historical  information. 
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Finally,  history  is  a  practical  subject.  It  is  a  law  well  recognized 
by  psychologists,  a  law  of  which  the  teacher  in  school  or  college  sees 
daily  application  and  illustration,  that  new  ideas  must  be  related  to  the 
old.  Alodern  psychological  pedagogy  looks  upon  the  child  as  a  reacting 
organism  and  declares  that  he  should  be  trained  in  those  reactions  which 
he  will  most  need  as  an  adult.  The  student,  therefore,  who  is  taught  to 
consider  social  and  political  subjects  at  school,  who,  in  a  word,  is  led  to 
look  at  matters  historically,  is  furnished  with  mental  equipment  for  a 
comprehension  of  the  social  and  political  problems  that  will  confront 
him  in  everyday  life,  and  has  receiv^ed  practical  preparation  for  social 
adaptation  and  for  forceful  participation  in  civic  duties.  He  can  be  led 
to  see  that  society  is  in  constant  movement,  that  what  he  sees  about  him 
is  not  the  eternal  but  the  transient,  and  that  in  the  process  of  continual 
change,  virtue  must  be  militant  if  it  is  to  be  triumphant. 

Few  signs  of  the  present  day  are  more  hopeful  than  the  altered 
attitude  of  society  at  large  to  its  social  and  economic  problems.  Too 
often,  in  the  past,  nothing  but  hostility  rewarded  the  efforts  of  those 
"misguided  visionaries"  who  attempted  to  improve  the  lot  of  their 
fellow-beings.  Even  those  who  carried  the  torch  of  human  progress 
farthest  and  lifted  it  highest  were  generally  reviled  by  those  of  their  own 
generation. 

The  modern  man,  however,  declines  to  believe  that  the  ills  of  society 
are  incurable  and  that  any  attempt  to  alleviate  them  is  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence.  Patient  resignation  to  tyranny  has  gone,  in  all  demo- 
cratic countries,  to  join  the  now  discredited  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  New  issues  are  boldly  attacked  and  persistently  grappled  with. 
Provision  for  the  aged  and  disabled;  help  for  the  unfortunate;  the  study 
and  prevention  of  disease,  poverty,  and  crime;  these  are  but  a  few  of  a 
host  of  problems  that  challenge  our  attention  to-day.  The  solution  of 
these  problems  can,  of  course,  come  only  through  increased  knowledge 
of  social  conditions,  and  the  rudiments  of  that  knowledge  should  un- 
doubtedly be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Is  it  making  too  great  an  assumption  to  say  that  all  such  knowledge, 
if  it  is  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  history? 
Surely  not!  But  if  support  were  needed  ample  justification  could  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Frederic  Harrison  when  he  says: 

"To  know  what  is  most  really  natural  to  man  as  a  social  being,  he 
must  be  looked  at  as  he  appears  in  a  succession  of  ages.  It  is  sheer  pre- 
sumption to  attempt  to  remodel  existing  institutions  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  how  they  were  formed;  to  deal  with  social  questions  with- 
out a  thought  of  how  society  arose;  to  construct  a  social  creed  without 
an  idea  of  fifty  creeds  which  have  risen  and  vanished  before.  Few  men 
would,  intentionally,  attempt  so  much;   but  many  do  so  unconsciously. 
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No  statesman  or  teacher  can  do  anything  alone.  He  must  have  the  minds 
of  those  he  is  to  guide  prepared  for  him.  They  must  concur;  otherwise  he 
is  powerless." 

Hence  it  is  that  all  men  need,  in  some  sense,  the  knowledge  and  the 
judgment  of  the  statesman  and  the  social  teacher.  Progress  is  but  the 
result  of  our  joint  public  opinion,  and  for  true  progress  that  opinion  must 
be  enlightened.  All  other  progress  than  that  based  on  the  union  of 
many  minds,  and  a  true  conception  of  the  future  and  the  past  is  Bolshev- 
ism, pure  and  simple.  Those  who  defy  this  power — the  man,  the  party, 
or  the  class  who  forget  it — will  be  beating  themselves  in  vain  against  a 
wall;  changing,  but  not  improving;  moving,  but  not  advancing;  rolling, 
as  the  poet  says,  "like  a  sick  man  on  the  restless  bed  of  pain". 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  then,  that  there  can  be  any  real  progress  made 
which  is  not  based  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  living  institutions  and 
the  active  wants  of  mankind.  If  we  can  act  on  nature  only  so  far  as  we 
know  its  laws,  we  can  influence  society  only  so  far  as  we  understand  its 
elements  and  ways.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  new 
principles  of  policy  or  social  action  can  be  created  by  themselves  irre- 
spective of  the  past.  Those  rough  maxims,  which  we  are  wont  to  dignify 
by  the  name  of  principles,  may  be,  after  all,  only  crude  formulae  and 
phrases  without  life  or  power.  Only  when  they  have  been  tested ,  analysed , 
and  compared  with  other  phases  of  social  life  can  we  be  certain  that 
they  are  immutable  truths.  Nothing  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
social  system,  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  its  growth,  can  give  us 
the  power  we  require  to  affect  it.  For  this  end  we  need  one  thing  above 
all— we  need  history. 

Believing,  then,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  study  is  to  bring  boys 
and  girls  to  some  knowledge  of  their  environment  and  to  fit  them  to 
become  intelligent  citizens,  we  need  hardly  say  that  if  the  subject  of 
history  helps  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  Public  Schools  of  our  country 
are  under  the  heaviest  obligations  to  foster  its  study,  and  not  to  treat  it 
as  an  intruder  entitled  only  to  a  seat  in  the  corner  after  language,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  art  have  been  comfortably  provided  for.  "It  is 
clear",  as  Thomas  Arnold  has  said,  "that  in  whatever  it  is  our  duty  to 
act,  those  matters  also  it  is  our  duty  to  study". 


The  woman  advanced  ominously.     "Are  you  the  teacher  that  tore  Henr>''s  shirt?  " 
"Yes." 

"What  did  you  doit  for?" 

"Because  Henry  was  naughty  and  wouldn't  behave.     To  make  him  listen  to  me 
I  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  he  broke  away." 

The  woman  swung  the  ball  bat  toward  the  teacher. 

"Next  time  he  don't  behave,"  she  said,  "you  hit  him  with  this." 


The  Outlook  for  Music  in  Alberta  Schools 

J.  N'ORMAN  EAGLESON.  Mus.Bac. 
Supervisor  of  Music,  Edmonton  Public  Schools 

IN  the  United  States  music,  mainly  in  the  form  of  singing,  is  now 
vitally  incorporated  in  the  Public  School  curriculum,  but  in  Canada 
this  is  as  yet  true  of  the  larger  centres  only.  Ever  since  the  earliest 
recorded  efforts  in  America  (those  of  Lowell  Mason  in  the  city  of  Boston 
in  1837)  music  has  had  a  struggle  for  recognition  in  the  Public  Schools; 
and  often,  after  being  recognized,  it  has  had  a  further  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  times  of  financial  depression.  But  the  struggle  has  always  been 
a  victorious  one. 

Give  a  child  carefully-directed,  daily,  musical  impressions  of  a  high 
order  for  five  or  six  consecutive  years,  including  voice-training,  ear 
training,  and  a  well  graded  sight-singing  course,  and  he  has  developed  a 
power  of  both  active  and  passive  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  fine  things  of 
life.  In  after  years  he  may  forget  his  history,  his  geography,  and  his 
rules  of  syntax  but  his  memory  will  retain  his  music  and  retain  it  with 
pleasure.  Relatively  few  parents  are  able  to  afford  private  musical 
instruction  for  their  children,  but  every  child  in  a  democracy  has  a  right 
to  all  the  free  musical  education  the  school  can  aft'ord. 

Put  this  subject,  then,  unstintingly  into  the  Public  School  programme; 
continue  it  through  the  High  School;  let  our  grade  teachers  have  careful 
and  sufficient  training  in  the  principles  of  teaching  it;  let  it  have  the  neces- 
sary monetary  support;  and,  in  a  few  generations,  whatever  other  bonds 
are  holding  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  our  people  together  in  national 
unity  there  will  be  none  more  powerful  than  the  bond  of  music. 

Music  is  included  in  the  Course  of  Studies  for  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
In  the  list  of  subjects  stated  therein  it  will  be  found  on  the  last  line — 
sitting  out  on  the  back  doorstep,  as  it  were.  There  is  a  suggestiveness 
of  relative  values  in  such  a  list  to  which  the  teacher  fresh  from  Normal 
School  is  susceptible;  and,  if  she  happens  to  take  a  school  lying  in  the 
district  of  an  unmusical  inspector  who  has  the  reputation  of  passing  this 
subject  up,  there  will  be  little  music  taught.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  rural  schools  in  which  music  is  neglected.  Surely,  if  the  subject 
is  worth  while  at  all,  it  should  receive  the  consistent  and  conscientious 
attention  of  all  teachers! 

As  to  the  value  of  music  in  a  scheme  of  education  so  much  has  been 
written  that  it  becomes  tedious,  at  length,  to  peruse  further  articles  on 
a  topic  whose  force  of  argument  should  be  perfectly  obvious  to  all 
interested   in  education.     A  man  of  extraordinary  vision  is  Dr.  P.  P. 

[251] 
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Claxton,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  speaking 
before  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
topic  of  the  " Place  of  Music  in  National  Education"  he  made  the  follow- 
ing declaration:  "Sooner  or  later  we  shall  not  only  recognize  the  culture 
value  of  music,  we  shall  also  begin  to  understand  that  after  the  beginnings 
of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  music  has  greater  practical 
value  than  any  other  subject  taught  in  the  schools  ".  Dr.  Elliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  pays  a  high  tribute  to  music  when  he 
says,  "Music  rightly  taught  is  the  best  mind-trainer  on  the  list".  In 
these  quotations  from  eminent  educational  authorities  three  great  claims 
are  made  for  Public  School  music  study  viz.,  its  cultural  potentialities, 
its  practical  value,  and  its  value  in  mind  training.  Can  any  other  subject 
on  the  course  lay  more  considerable  claims? 

To  secure  efificiency  in  music  the  pupil  must,  above  all,  learn  to  read 
its  language;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  learn  to  interpret  its  symbols, 
especially  as  pertaining  to  vocal  music.  The  study  of  sight-singing  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  Public  School  music  study  is  the  most 
power-giving,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  difficult  to  teach  well. 
There  has  been  much  lively  and  some  acrid  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is 
best  to  teach  music-reading  through  the  medium  of  the  notation  peculiar 
to  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  or  by  confining  the  teaching  to  staff  notation 
(movable  doh)  in  all  parts  of  the  course.  Staff  notation  is  the  universal 
system  of  notating  music  and  the  argument  still  at  large  in  some  parts 
of  Canada  that  staff  notation  is  too  difficult  and  complex  for  the  compre- 
hension of  young  children  is  quite  fallacious.  Staff  notation  is  in  ex- 
clusive and  general  use  in  Public  Schools  over  all  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Canada.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  the 
"fixed  doh"  system  of  staff  notation  (for  that  indeed  is  inherently 
difficult  for  the  young  mind  to  grasp)  but  the  "movable  doh"  system  in 
which  the  tones,  and,  therefore,  the  notes,  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
tonic  of  each  key.  John  Curwen's  elaborate  system  of  representing 
relative  duration  values  of  sound  and  of  indicating  accent  points  and  key 
transitions  is  in  itself  a  highly  ingenious  and  very  interesting  develop- 
ment of  an  idea  but  it  can  never  become  the  standard  notation.  To 
spend  time  in  school  in  teaching  the  reading  of  sol-fa  is  to  side-track  one's 
efforts  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  duty  clearly  before  us — to  teach 
the  children  to  read  the  staff.  Leaving  aside  the  distinctive  feature  of  its  no- 
tation, Curwen's  course,  however,  possesses  admirable  ideas  in  ear-training. 

Town  and  city  school  systems,  according  to  size,  should  have  qualified 
supervisors  and  special  instructors  as  an  aid  to  the  grade  teachers  in 
pursuing  this  subject  to  the  successful  completion,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
of  the  specific  amount  of  work  required  of  their  particular  grades  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  weaknesses  in  the  chain  of  progress.    The 
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teacher  of  the  ungraded  rural  school,  obviously,  cannot  teach  five  or  six 
separate  music  lessons  a  day  but,  if  thoroughly  trained  in  the  require- 
ments and  methods  of  teaching  the  graded  course,  can  map  out  a  plan 
calling  for,  perhaps,  two  short  lessons  a  day  which  would  give  the  class 
pleasure  and  power  in  music  and  do  equal  justice  to  all  grades.  In  all 
schools  and  at  all  times  there  is  one  thing  of  paramount  importance  and 
that  is  tone  quality.  Purity  of  tone  is  the  greatest  desideratum  in  school 
singing  as  in  any  other  singing. 

It  is  the  main  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  first  grade,  through  the 
medium  of  numerous  rote-songs,  to  furnish  the  young  pupils  with  a 
musical  experience  and  to  guide  them  into  the  habit  of  singing  with  a 
pure  tone  gained  through  soft  singing.  The  songs  should  lie  within  the 
range  of  the  E  octave  with,  perhaps,  an  occasional  upper  F  and  lower  D 
and  should  be  of  appropriate  simplicity  and  interest  both  in  words  and 
in  music.  The  study  of  staff  notation,  begun  in  Grade  II,  should  be 
approached  through  the  means  of  staff  patterns  of  certain  songs  learned 
by  rote  in  Grade  I.  By  the  end  of  Grade  II  the  pupils  should  be  able  to 
sing,  in  any  of  the  nine  common  keys,  easy  music  containing  nothing 
more  than  one-beat,  two-beat,  three-beat,  and  four-beat  notes  and 
corresponding  rests.  Some  rote  songs  should  be  used  all  the  way  up  to 
and  including  Grade  IV,  a  few  of  them  being  selected  to  include  certain 
rhythmical  or  tonal  features  to  come  under  formal  study  later.  Indi- 
vidual rote  singing  in  Grade  I  and  individual  sight  singing  in  every  later 
grade  will  give  a  valuable  independence  to  the  pupil  and  effect  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  class  singing. 

Not  until  Grade  IV  should  pupils'  minds  be  burdened  with  any 
purely  theoretical  teaching.  In  the  latter  part  of  Grade  IV  interest  will 
be  taken  in  finding  the  key  of  a  piece  of  music  by  learning  the  pitch- 
names  of  the  lines  and  spaces,  finding  the  "doh"  position,  and  so  naming 
the  key.  It  is  in  this  grade  also  that  three-eight  and  six-eight  time  should 
be  taught,  simple  two-part  singing  being  introduced.  In  Grade  V  these 
points  become  the  basis  of  thorough  drill  by  means  of  oral  dictation, 
writing,  and  staff  exercises  with  much  two-part  singing,  the  occasional 
use  of  sharp  and  flat  chromatics  in  their  simplest  progression,  and  the 
rhythmic  figure  of  the  dotted  quarter  followed  by  the  eighth  note.  In 
grade  VI  the  evolution  of  key  signatures  is  considered,  and  further 
rhythmic  types  such  as  the  "  before  the  beat  note  "and  three-part  singing 
are  taken.  The  minor  mode  and  minor  scale  construction  are  treated 
of  in  Grade  VII,  also  modulation  to  attendant  major  keys,  and  in  Grade 
VIII,  besides  further  study  of  modulation,  the  bass  clef  is  introduced 
and  easy  four-part  singing  forms  part  of  the  course.  Individual  voices 
should  be  tested  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  and  permanent  assignment  to 
parts  should  be  made. 
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The  above  is  nothing  more  than  a  terse  statement  of  the  main 
technical  features  in  a  well  arranged  music  course  and  corresponds  in 
outline  with  that  laid  down  for  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

Whether  such  a  course  can  be  carried  out  successfully  or  not  depends 
upon  the  number  of  teachers  a  school  board  can  secure  who  are  qualified 
to  handle  it.  The  teachers  are  prepared  for  the  course  in  the  Provincial 
Normal  Schools,  but  hitherto,  owing  to  the  short-term  course,  there  has 
been  little  opportunity  to  give  them  adequate  preparation  for  so  com- 
prehensive a  course.  With  the  longer  eight-month  term  now  decided 
upon  music  will,  of  course,  be  materially  benefited. 

Every  patriot  desires  that  the  future  years  be  filled  with  the  healthy 
and  joyous  exercise  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Music  needs  a  "boost" ;  it  needs 
something  that  will  impart  to  it  the  flush  of  hopefulness.  A  course  in 
music  should  be  added  to  the  High  School  curriculum ;  more  time  should 
be  allowed  for  music  in  the  Normal  Schools;  in  the  Summer  School  a 
great  deal  of  attention  should  be  given  to  methods  in  music  and  there 
should  be  plenty  of  singing.  The  teachers  of  the  future  are  now  in  the 
Public  Schools.  If  they  are  brought  up  in  a  musical  atmosphere  and  are 
kept  in  this  atmosphere  throughout  the  High  School  and  the  Normal 
School  course,  the  cumulative  results  will  be  for  the  good  of  music; 
happier  minds  and  keener  intellects  will  benefit  the  whole  scheme  of 
education. 


Teachers'  Contracts 

GEORGE  D.  MISENER,  B.A. 

President,  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 

THE  insecurity  of  tenure  in  teachers'  agreements  is  a  constant  source 
of  complaint  from  the  teachers  of  Alberta  and  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration  from  the  profession  at  large.  To  plan  a 
statute  or  draw  up  a  contract  which  will  be  entirely  fair  and  sufficiently 
binding  on  both  parties,  and  yet  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  all  require- 
ments, is  no  easy  task. 

The  directors  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  have  made  a  beginning 
by  memorializing  the  Department  of  Education  as  follows: 

"We  ask  that  you  authorize  and  make  available  to  teachers  and 
boards  a  more  permanent  form  of  contract  which  they  shall  have  the 
option  of  using. 

"This  contract,  when  once  executed,  we  should  like  to  be  automati- 
cally self-renewing.    A  space  could  be  left  for  the  salary  to  be  stated  in  a 
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schedule  form  or  a  salary  agreement  could  he  separateK'  attached  at 
such  times  as  alterations  were  agreed  upon. 

"Our  Executive,  acting  independently,  ha\e  agreed  to  ask  that  it 
should  pnnide  that  a  teacher,  if  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  term,  should 
have  notice  1)\-  the  first  of  June  or  the  first  of  December,  and  that  he 
ma>'  not  he  gixtn  notici'  of  the  termination  of  the  contract  at  an\-  other 
time  except  1)\  (lie  permission  of  the  Department  and  that  the  teacher 
may  terminate  the  agreement  by  thirty  da>s'  notice  in  writing." 

Massachusetts  has  advanced  legislation  on  this  (]uestion  as  found  in 
Re\ised  Laws  Relating  to  Public^  Instruction  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  1902-1914,  inclusixe  pp.  25-20  and  hereafter 
cj  noted: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  a  city  or  town,  in  electing  a  teacher  or  super- 
intendent who  has  served  in  the  Public  Schools  of  its  city  or  town  for  the  three  previous 
consecutive  years,  shall  employ  such  teacher  or  superintendent  to  serve  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  school  committee,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  Act. 

Section  2.  The  school  committee  may  dismiss  any  teacher  or  superintendent  from 
employment  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  whole  committee,  and  such  teacher  or  super- 
intendent shall  not  receive  any  compensation  for  service  rendered  after  such  dismissal: 
prcrided  that  a  teacher  or  superintendent  employed  to  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the 
school  committee,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  dismissed  unless, 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  meeting,  exclusive  of  customary'  vacation  periods,  at 
which  the  committee  vote  on  the  question  of  his  dismissal,  he  shall  have  been  given 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  his  dismissal,  nor 
unless  he  shall  have  been  given,  upon  his  request,  a  statement  by  the  school  committee 
of  the  reasons  for  which  his  dismissal  is  proposed;  nor  unless,  also,  in  the  case  of  a 
teacher,  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  given  to  the  school  committee  his 
"recommendations  as  to  the  proposed  dismissal. 

Section  3.  (1)  No  teacher  employed  to  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  shall  suffer  a  decrease  of  salar>-  without 
his  consent,  except  by  a  general  salary  revision  affecting  equally  all  teachers  of  the  same 
salary-grade  in  the  city  or  town.  (2)  A  superintendent  employed  to  serve  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  school  committee  shall  suffer  no  decrease  in  salary-  without  his  coii-^cnt, 
until  at  least  one  year  after  the  school  committee  has  voted  to  reduce  his  salar>  . 

Section  4.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  right  of  a 
school  committee  to  suspend  a  teacher  or  superintendent  for  immoral  conduct  or  other 
conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher;  and  if  the  teacher  or  superintendent  so  suspended  is 
subsequently  dismissed  because  of  such  conduct,  he  shall  not  receive  any  salary  for  the 
period  of  his  suspension. 

Section  5.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  right  of  a 
school  committee  to  dismiss  a  teacher  when  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  [jupils 
in  the  schools  of  the  city  or  town  renders  such  action  advisable. 

Section  6.     .-Ml  .Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  7.     This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  superintendents  of  superintendency  unions. 

Section  8.     This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

Section  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen. 
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The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D.C.,  comments  on  the 
above  Act  as  follows: 

"This  law  was  enacted  after  considerable  study  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education  had  some  part  in  planning  its  provisions.  It  therefore  repre- 
sents some  of  the  best  thought  of  the  country  on  the  subject  and  is  one  of  the  best 
tenure  laws  in  the  United  States.  You  will  observe  that  it  removes  from  the  teacher 
the  burden  of  annually  standing  for  re-election  and  places  on  the  school  committee  the' 
responsibility  of  showing  good  reason  for  its  dismissal  of  any  teacher." 


Nature  Study  for  December 


PROFESSOR   G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 
Facility  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto 

THE  CHICKADEE 


Photo  by  L.  S.  Horton 
CHICKADEE    FEEDING    YOUNG. 
From  Birds  of  New  York.      Published  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Introduction.  The  study  of  birds  must  not  be  neglected  during 
the  winter  months.  When  the  trees  have  shaken  off  their  leaves,  and 
the  life,  which  abounds  everywhere  during  the  summer,  has  departed, 
leaving  the  woods  quiet  and  solemn,  any  bird  or  beast  that  disturbs  the 
stillness  of  the  wood  is  doubly  welcome.  Especially  welcome  is  the 
vivacious  little  chickadee,  which  cheers  the  heart  and  drives  away  all 
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tendency  to  view  autumn  and  winter  as  did  the  poet  who  wrote:  "The 
melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year."  Nobody  who 
watches  the  chickadee  can  be  melancholy.  There  he  hops  from  twig  to 
twig,  occasionally  piping  his  "chick-a-dee-dee-dee",  even  in  the  coldest 
and  most  blustery  weather.  See  that  the  children,  as  they  study  his  hal)its 
and  watch  him  move  among  the  trees,  learn  to  appreciate  and  like  him. 

Information  for  the  Teacher.  The  chickadee  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest winter  birds,  but  he  is  also  with  us  during  the  summer.  However, 
he  seems  more  retiring  during  the  hot  months,  for  then  he  dwells  more  in 
the  swamps  and  deep  woodlands.  Just  at  the  time  when  we  begin 
missing  the  birds  of  summer,  which  have  gone  far  to  the  south,  Mr. 
Chickadee  comes  out  of  his  retirement  into  the  open,  visits  the  trees 
around  our  houses,  and  moves  along  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  parks. 

One  seldom  sees  a  chickadee  alone.  Where  there  is  one,  there  are 
usually  more,  often  as  many  as  a  dozen,  and  a  bright,  happy,  little  com- 
pany they  are.  Often  they  are  all  in  the  same  tree  and  move  along  in  a 
regular  way.  Now  all  are  found  at  one  end  of  a  grove,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  trees  at  the  opposite  end  are  lively  with  their  twittering. 

They  fly  with  a  jerky  motion  of  the  tail  and  usually  alight  on  the 
smaller  twigs  of  trees.  It  is  when  they  explore  these  twigs  that  their 
acrobatic  feats  become  manifest.  They  rest  with  as  great  ease  on  the 
under  side  as  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  and  stand  on  a  vertical  limb 
as  readily  as  on  a  horizontal  one. 

One  might  wonder  what  food  such  a  bird  can  find  in  the  winter.  Un- 
doubtedly most  of  our  birds  are  driven  south  in  the  autumn  by  a  failing 
food  supply.  Yet  this  courageous  little  creature,  no  longer  than  one's 
finger,  defies  both  hunger  and  cold.  While  we  poor  mortals,  clad  in 
heavy  clothes  and  furs,  hustle  along  with  chattering  teeth  almost  freezing 
in  the  penetrating  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter,  a  "chick-a-dee-dee-dee" 
from  the  tree  above  our  heads  tells  us  that  this  little  fluffy  mass  is  on  the 
look-out  for  breakfast.  Nature  has  provided  for  the  species  through 
the  winter  in  that  many  of  our  insects  in  the  autumn  deposit  eggs  in 
nooks  and  chinks  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  their  buds.  Well  does  the 
chickadee  know  this,  and  as  a  result  many  an  egg  and  larva  never  feels 
the  warmth  of  spring  to  stir  it  back  to  life.  The  chickadee,  as  he  hops 
from  limb  to  limb  exploring  every  inch  of  .^urface,  is  not  out  merely  for 
exercise  but  is  in  search  of  food.  And  many  thousands  of  eggs  and  larva 
fall  victims  to  his  search.  His  long,  delicately-pointed  beak  forms  an 
excellent  pair  of  forceps  for  picking  out  the  egg  or  larva  carefully  tucked 
away  out  of  sight  by  the  parent-insect. 

Accordingly,  the  value  of  the  chickadee  is  not  to  be  judged  by  his  size. 
A  small  egg  or  larva  might  grow  into  a  very  troublesome  pest.     Since 
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-the  chickadee  is  "on  the  job"  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  never  goes 
out  on  strike,  and  never  even  asks  for  a  board  of  conciliation,  he  is  a  most 
efficient  workman,  and  our  forest  and  garden  trees  owe  more  to  him  than 
can  be  measured.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  orchard  or  woods  inhabited 
by  many  chickadees  suffers  much  less  from  insects  than  it  otherwise  would. 

A  chickadee  without  its  song  would  be  like  a  violet  without  its  odour 
or  a  diamond  without  its  sparkle.  Long  before  we  see  the  bird  its 
"chick-a-dee-dee-dee"  comes  to  us  through  the  wood.  It  sounds  nearer 
and  nearer  till  at  last  we  see  the  bird  in  the  tree  above  our  heads.  The 
imagination  can  interpret  some  bird's  notes  as  saying  different  things. 
While  the  white-throated  sparrow  calls  "Old  Sam  Peabody,  Peabody, 
Peabody  "  down  in  New  York  State  and  "Sow  wheat,  Peeverly,  Peeverly, 
Peeverly"  in  Pennsylvania,  everybody  in  our  country  hears  it  say  as 
plainly  as  day  "Oh,  sweet,  Canada,  Canada,  Canada".  But  nobody  ever 
heard  the  chickadee  say  anything  but  "chick-a-dee-dee"  when  it  sings. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  spring  it  is  able  to  sing  an  entirely  different  song  in 
addition  to  its  better-known  one.  Then  it  calls  "fe-bee",  but  quite 
differently  from  the  way  the  phoebe  utters  the  same  sounds. 

To  the  Pupil.  During  the  winter  rub  some  beef  suet  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  near  your  home  or  near  the  school.  The  chickadees  will  come 
regularly  to  eat  it  and  they  can  be  then  carefully  observed.  What  colour 
is  the  top  of  the  head,  the  throat,  the  side  of  the  head,  the  body,  the 
wings  and  tail?  Is  it  as  large  as  a  sparrow?  Observe  the  shape  of  the 
beak.  How  does  the  beak  differ  from  that  of  the  sparrow?  How  are  the 
beaks  of  these  birds  adapted  in  shape  for  their  uses?  Observe  its  position 
in  trees.     Notice  carefully  its  song. 


Diary  of  the  War 

MAY,  1918. 

May  1.  In  April  5,241  Germans  were  taken  prisoner  on  the  Western  Front.  American 
forces  take  up  positions  on  the  Amiens  Front.  In  Palestine  Australians 
capture  Es  Salt,  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  350  prisoners.  Nine  guns  are 
lost  by  British  in  a  surprise  attack  by  the  Turks  at  Jisr-ed-Damieh. 
Military  dictatorship  established  in  Ukraine  by  Germans.  Sebastopol 
is  occupied  by  German  troops.     - 

May  2.  French  secure  Hill  82  near  the  Avre  and  over  100  prisoners.  Zeebrugge 
lock-gates  bombed  by  airmen.  Turks  endeavour  to  increase  their 
successes  by  an  attack  on  Es  Salt;  they  are  defeated;  314  prisoners. 

May  3.  Political  unrest  in  Austria;  the  Reichsrath  temporarily  adjourned;  attempt  to 
dismember  Bohemia  causes  intense  resentment  from  the  Czechs.  British 
forces  withdraw  from  Es  Salt,  bringing  across  the  Jordan  900  prisoners, 
including  43  Germans.  British  take  40  prisoners  at  Hinges,  southwest 
of  Locre.     Serbians  take  several  Bulgarian  positions  in  the  Dobropolie. 
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May     4.     "  Nibbling  "  is  the  present  form  of  campaign  on  the  Western  Front. 

May  5.  Between  Morlancourt  and  Sailly-le-Sec  the  Australians  advance  on  a  mile 
front  to  a  depth  of  1,200  yards  and  take  200  prisoners.  General  Northey's 
columns  defeat  von  Lettow  Vorbeck  160  miles  south  of  Lake  Xyassa. 

May  0.  Ciermans  in  Mariupol  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  shelled  by  Russian  ships.  A  British 
mine-sweeper  is  torpedoed  with  loss  of  15  lives. 

May  7.  General  Maurice  in  letter  to  press  charges  mis-statements  regarding  military 
position  on  the  part  of  responsible  ministers.  General  Marshall  enters 
Kirkuk  110  miles  southeast  of  Mosul  on  the  Bagdad  road. 

May  8.  German  attack  between  La  Clytte  and  Voormezeele  achieves  a  partial  success ; 
progress  made  in  centre,  wings  are  held.  French  counter-attack  south 
of  La  Clytte  gains  ground  and  a  few  prisoners.  C.cneral  Marshall  captures 
35  Turks  near  Kirkuk.     Germans  occupy  Rostoff. 

May  0.  A  second  German  attack  between  La  Clytte  and  Voormezeele  fails.  French 
in  surprise  attack  at  Grivesnes,  northwest  of  Mondidier,  capture  258 
prisoners.  H.M.S.  Vindictive,  filled  with  concrete,  is  sunk  in  Ostend 
Harbour  between  the  piers.  Italians  make  local  attack  and  carry  Monte 
Corno  by  storm;  100  prisoners.  Mr.  Asquith  bringing  in  motion  which 
refers  to  General  Maurice's  charges  is  defeated  by  293  to  lOG  votes. 

Mav  10.  -Mr.  Baker  announces  that  over  500,000  American  troops  have  been  safely 
landed  in  F"rance.  French  gain  ground  slightly  north  of  Mt.  Kemmel 
and  take  over  100  prisoners. 

May  11.  A  German  submarine  cruiser  announced  sunk  ofT  Cape  St.  \'incent.  Germans 
attack  west  of  River  Avre  and  are  defeated  by  French  with  loss  of  100 
prisoners.  General  Marshall's  forces  drive  Turks  over  the  Lesser  Zab, 
70  miles  from  Mosul;  2  guns,  30  prisoners.  Turks  are  said  to  be  in  Ushnu 
and  Suj  Bulak  across  the  Persian  frontier. 

May  12.  .\rab  forces  continue  attacks  on  the  Hedjaz  railway  south  of  Maan,  demol- 
ishing a  length  of  it  and  taking  264  prisoners.  Austrian  convoy  near 
Durazzo  attacked  by  Italian  destroyers;  transport  sunk. 

May  13.  Ciermans  repulsed  at  Kleine  X'ierstraat  by  French;  local  fighting  at  Robecq, 
Merville,  and  north  of  Kemmel. 

May  14.  .Australians  repulse  an  attack  having  for  its  object  the  recapture  of  ground  lost 
near  Morlancourt.     French  gain  ground  in  the  Avre  Valley;  70  prisoners. 

Ma\  15.  .Agreement  is  concluded  between  Allies,  Japan  and  China  regarding  the 
preser\ation  of  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  against  German  penetration 
there.  French  advance  near  Kemmel  and  take  a  few  prisoners.  Duval, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge  trial,  is  sentenced  to  death. 

Ma\'   Iti.  A  Franco-Italian  offensive  in  AlJjania  begins. 

May  17.  Arrest  of  150  Sinn  Feiners  on  the  discovery  of  a  German-Irish  plot.  Franco- 
Italians  advance  12  miles  on  a  16-mile  front  west  of  Korizia  in  Albania. 

May  IS.  It  is  announced  that  the  war  treaty  between  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Russia,  embodying  Italy's  terms  of  entering  the  war,  which  had  been 
published  by  the  Bolshevist  Government,  has  been  abrogated,  and  its 
place  taken  by  a  new  treaty.  British  airmen  raid  Cologne  in  daylight; 
14  killed,  40  injured;  all  machines  return  safely.  .Australians  capture 
post  west  of  Morlancourt  and  later  raid  \  ille-sur-Ancre,  northwest  of 
Morlancourt;  381  prisoners.  German  submarine  U.39,  after  being 
damaged  by  bombs  from  F"rench  aeroplane  is  towed  into  Carthagena 
harbour  by  another  "('"  boat  and  interned.  American  oil-tanker 
Wiliidm  Rockefeller  sunk  in  European  waters;  3  lives  lost. 
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May  19.  Great  German  air  raid  on  London;  44  killed  and  179  wounded;  five  German 
machines  brought  down.  Nanungu,  the  German  headquarters  in  Mozam- 
bique, occupied  by  General  Edwards.  Germans  bomb  British  hospitals 
at  Etaples  from  the  air;  joo  casualties.  Italians  capture  advanced  Austrian 
positions  at  Capo  Sile,  west  of  the  Piave. 

May  20.  China  and  Japan  reach  an  agreement  on  military  affairs,  including  the  expedi- 
tion into  Siberia  and  on  other  matters;  the  formal  compact  signed  on  June 
3rd.  French  operate  east  and  northeast  of  Locre;  advance  on  2>^-mile 
front  made;  400  prisoners.  British  operate  northwest  of  Merville;  30 
prisoners. 

May  21.  British  official  statement  announces  that  i,ooo  German  planes  had  been  downed 
in  tivo  months.  British  aviators  bomb  a  chlorine  factory  at  Mannheim. 
Two  squadrons  of  Gothas  try  to  raid  Paris;  3  killed;  one  raider  brought 
down.     British  occupy  Fathah,  45  miles  above  Tekrit,  on  the  Tigris. 

May  22.  Decree  issued  in  Vienna  dividing  Bohemia  into  12  district  governments  with 
advantages  to  the  Germans  and  reduction  of  powers  to  the  Czechs  both 
in  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna  and  in  Bohemia  itself.  Martial  law  pro- 
claimed in  some  parts  of  Bohemia.  British  air  raid  on  Liege  railway 
junctions  and  on.Zeebrugge;  a  German  destroyer  sunk  in  the  harbour  by 
a  bomb.  In  Mozambique  General  Edwards  establishes  contact  with  von 
Lettow  Vorbeck's  forces  between  Manungu  and  Mahua  and  drives  them 
westwards.  Holland  delivers  supplementary  note  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment contending  that  Secretary  Lansing's  reply  to  the  original  protest 
against  the  seizure  of  Dutch  merchant  shipping  by  the  U.S.  did  not  fully 
answer  the  objections. 

May  23.  Costa  Rica  declares  war  against  Germany.  General  Mannerheim,  Com- 
mander of  the  Finnish  White  Guards,  resigns  because  of  the  plan  of  the 
Finnish  conservatives  to  invade  the  Russian  province  of  Karelia.  General 
Semenoff  establishes  an  autonomous  government  in  the  Trans-Baikal 
region,  after  a  quarrel  with  Admiral  Kolchak.  During  preceding  week 
2^2  German  airplanes  are  brought  down  by  Allied  aviators  on  the  Western 
Front.  German  air  raid  on  Paris;  one  killed  and  12  injured.  British 
armed  mercantile  cruiser  Moldavia  torpedoed  and  sunk;  56  American 
troops  killed  by  explosion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Edinburgh  states  the 
Allies  are  sinking  German  submarines  more  quickly  than  she  can  build  them 
and  that  Allies  are  building  merchantmen  more  quickly  than  Germany  can 
sink  them.  An  ofificial  announcement  that  the  British  had  on  May  15 
established  a  new  mine  field  between  the  Norwegian  and  Scotch  coasts. 

May  24.  Irish  steamer  Inniscarra  sunk  while  on  way  from  Fishguard  to  Cork,  Direct 
communication  established  between  General  Edward's  column  marching 
westward  from  Port  Amelia,  and  General  North's  troops  advancing 
eastward  from  Lake  Nyassa.  Government  issue  a  document  showing  the 
active  connexion  between  the  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  and  the 
Germans;  a  second  rising  plamied  in  IQIJ  fell  through  because  Germany 
declined  military  help;  in  April,  iQiS,  a  plan  was  discovered  whereby 
Germany  was  to  land  munitions  from  submarines  and  a  new  rising  was  to 
fellow  German  offensive  in  the  West. 

May  25.  Finnish  Cabinet  resigns  as  a  result  of  the  appointment  of  former  Premier 
Zvinhufvud  to  position  of  temporary  dictator.  Germans  continue  their 
advance  in  Ukraine,  occupying  Valuiki  after  four  days'  fighting.  Italians 
attack  in  the  mountain  passes  north  of  Adamello,  between  Lake  Garda 
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and  the  Swiss  frontier.  First  aeroplanes  furnished  to  the  American 
Army  from  the  U.S.  are  now  in  use  in  a  training  camp.  German  sub- 
marines begin  to  raid  shipping  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  U.S. 

May  26.  Italians  take  Monticello  Pass,  Adamello  region,  with  8/0  prisoners  and  12  guns. 
IiaUans  also  storm  Austrian  positions  at  Capo  Sile  to  a  depth  of  half  a 
mile;  440  prisoners.  Air  raid  on  Liege  destroys  railway  station  and 
kills  26. 

May  27.  Germans  begin  a  great  attack  by  25  divisions  on  the  Aisne  front  between  Soissons 
and  Rheinis.  Chemin  des  Dames  carried  and  Pont  Arcy  on  the  Aisne, 
five  miles  from  original  line,  speedily  reached.  British  forces  in  Rheims 
sector  holds  on  the  right,  but  gives  way  in  conjuction  with  the  French  on 
the  left.  Enemy  crosses  Aisne  on  18-mile  front  between  Vailly  and 
Berry-au-Bac  and  advance  towards  the  Vesle.  A  subsidiary  German 
attack  between  Locre  and  Voormezeele  repulsed  by  the  French,  the 
Germans  retaining  their  gains  only  near  Dickebusch  Lake.  Long  range 
guns  renew  the  bombardment  of  Paris;  3  persons  killed,  14  injured. 

May  28.  Great  battle  between  the  Aisne  and  Marne  continues.  Germans  force  passage 
of  the  Vesle  and  reach  a  depth  of  12  miles;  15,000  prisoners.  Allied  line 
restored  at  Dickebusch  Lake.  Americans  take  Cantigny,  northwest  of 
Mondidier  with  170  prisoners.  German  troops  in  Mozambique  driven 
south  towards  the  Lurio  River.  Allies  notify  Roumania  that  they 
consider  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Ceiftral  Powers  null  and  void. 

May  29.  Germans  capture  Soissons.  Line  holds  around  Rheims.  Americans  repulse 
three  counter-attacks  at  Cantigny.  French  repulse  a  local  attack  north 
of  Kemmel.  British  make  a  successful  raid  southeast  of  Arras.  Bolshevist 
Foreign  Minister,  Tchitcherin,  protests  to  France  against  the  further 
retention  of  Russian  troops  on  the  French  front.  Chinese  Government 
informs  Tchitcherin  that  it  is  unable  to  admit  Russian  Soviet  Government 
in  China,  because  the  Soviet  Government  had  not  been  recognised  by 
China.  It  is  announced  that  a  new  Cossack  Government  had  been  set  up 
in  the  Don  country  with  General  Krasnoff  as  the  head.  His  first  pro- 
clamation announces  that  the  Austro-Germans  had  entered  the  territory 
to  aid  in  the  fight  against  the  Red  Guard  and  for  the  establishment  of  order. 

May  30.  Germans  held  on  both  flanks  near  Soissons  and  at  Rheims;  they  advance  four 
miles  towards  the  Marne,  taking  Fhe-eti-Tardenois  and  Vezilly;  35,000 
prisoners  claimed.  Americans  defeat  all  attempts  of  the  Germans  to 
recover  ground  at  Cantigny.  French  better  their  positions  north  of 
Kemmel.  German  attack  near  Festubert  fails.  German  long-range  gun 
resumes  its  bombardment  of  Paris  despite  British  promise  not  to  carry  out 
air  raids  on  German  cities  on  Corpus  Christi  day.  Greek  victory  at  Skra  di 
Legen,  west  of  the  Vardar,  near  the  Serbian  border;  1,500  Bulgarian  and 
German  prisoners  taken.     Kronstadt  seized  by  the  Germans. 

May  31 .  Germans  reach  the  Marne  on  a  10-mile  front  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Dormans; 
on  their  right  they  flatten  out  the  French  salient  between  Noyon  and 
Soissons;  45,000  prisoners  and  400  guns  claimed  to  date.  Americans  make 
a  successful  raid  in  the  Woevre  region  and  penetrate  German  line  near  Toul 
to  a  depth  of  400  metres.  U.S.  transport  President  Lincoln  sunk;  27 
lost.  H.M.  destroyer  sunk  in  collision;  no  casualties.  Irish  fishing  fleet 
of  20  vessels  sunk  between  County  Down  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Hospitals 
containing  French  and  American  wounded  raided  by  Germans;  one  nurse 
killed,  several  persons  injured,  and  a  number  of  civilians  died  of  wounds. 
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June  1.  Germans  turn  west  in  their  drive  towards  Paris  and  progress  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ourcq  as  far  as  the  edge  of  tlie  Forest  of  Villers  Cotterets,  40  miles 
from  Paris.  At  Rheinis  the  Germans  capture  Fort  de  La  Pompelle  but 
lose  it  again  with  200  prisoners.  Briliish  cavalry  withdrawn  from  Kirkuk 
on  the  Mesopotamia  front. 

June  2.  French  counter-attacks  slow  up  German  drive  between  Soissons  and  Chateau- 
Thierry;  southeast  of  Bouresches  the  Germans  are  driven  back,  losing 
Longpont,  Corey,  Faverolles,  and  Troesnes;  they  remain  in  possession  of 
the  eastern  half  of  Chateau-Thierry.  Ground  recovered  southwest  of 
Rheims.  Military  agreement  between  China  and  Japan  relating  to  the 
expediton  into  Siberia  signed.  Greeks  enlarge  their  gains  west  of  Srka 
di  Legen.  Russia  agrees  with  Germany  that  she  shall  accept  proposals 
for  the  regularisation  of  her  relations  with  Finland. 

June  3,  Twelve,  steamers  announced  sunk  by  German  submarines  operating  off  the 
U.S.  coast.  They  included  the  schooners  Hattie  W.  Dunn,  Edward  H. 
Cole,  Edward  Baird,  Isabel  B.  Wiley,  Samuel  C.  Mengel,  Samuel  W. 
Hathaway,  the  auxiliary  schooner  Hauppauge,  the  steamships  Texel, 
Winneconne,  and  the  Carolina  (12  lives  lost).  Enemy  attacks  between 
Soissons  and  Noyon;  Choisy  Hill  retaken  by  the  French  for  the  fifth  time. 
Germans  capture  Pernant  and  Veuilly-La-Poterie  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Ourcq,  but  are  repulsed  elsewhere.  French  regain  Faverolles,  south- 
east of  Villers-Cotterets.  The  London  Times  publishes  statement  that  a 
secret  treaty  exists  between  Finland  and  Germany  whereby  the  Finnish 
Government  undertakes  to  establish  a  monarchy  under  a  German  dynasty, 
to  place  the  Finnish  Army  under  German  leadership,  to  allow  Finland  to  be 
used  as  a  passage  way  to  the  Arctic,  and  the  Aland  Islands  as  a  naval  base. 

June  4.  American  and  French  troops  co-operating  west  of  Chateau  Thierry  check 
repeated  German  attacks;  enemy  thrown  back  at  all  points  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Veuilly-La-Poterie.  Germans  penetrate  Foret  de  Retz 
in  front  of  Villers-Cotterets  but  are  driven  out  again.  Supreme  War 
Council  state  their  conviction  that  the  Allies  "will  baffle  the  enemy's  purpose 
and  in  due  course  will  bring  him  to  defeat."  Norwegian  steamship  Eibsvord 
sunk  off  the  Virginia  Capes;  an  American  destroyer  interrupts  an  attack 
on  the  French  steamer  Radioleine  about  60  miles  off  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

June  5.  Germans  try  to  cross  the  Oise  near  Vingre,  north  of  the  Oiso,  but  are  stopped; 
150  prisoners  taken.  They  are  defeated  at  Longpont,  northern  edge  of  the 
Forgt  de  Retz.  Sir  Wm.  Robertson  is  appointed  to  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Home  Forces.  British  armed  boarding  steamer  sunk;  seven 
missing.     British  repulse  raid  near  Marlancourt. 

June  6.  French  and  American  troops  advance  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Veuilly-la-Poterie;  American  marines  gain  two  miles  on  a  front 
northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry.  Germans  recapture  Locre  Hospice. 
Allies  take  Le  Port  north  of  the  Aisne.  The  hospital  ship  Koningin 
Regentes  in  company  of  Sindoro  carrying  British  delegates  to  Hague 
Prisoners'  Mission,  sunk,  presumably  by  torpedo.  Gotha  raid  on  Paris; 
one  killed  and  some  injured.  British  steamer  Harpathian  sunk  off  the 
Virginia  Capes.  Bolshevist  Government  offer  to  surrender  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  Fleet  to  Germany  on  condition  that  the  warships  be  restored 
to  Russia  after  peace  has  been  declared  and  that  Germany  refrain  from 
using  them. 
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June  7.  French  and  Anieri(.ans  retake  Xeiiilly-la-I'oierie.  Briiihb  retake  the  \  illage 
of  Bligny,  between  the  Marne  and  Rheims.  Americans  drive  on  for  two 
miles  northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry,  storming  Torcy  and  Bouresches. 
Norwegian  steamer  Vinland,  sunk  off  the  X'irginia  Capes.  Irish  steamer 
Inriisfallen  sunk  in  British  waters;  11  lives  lost. 

June  S.  .Americans  hold  Bouresches  against  fresh  enemy  attacks.  French  retake 
Locre  Hospice.  .\  British  transport  reports  the  sinking  of  two  submarines 
on  her  journey  from  Europe  to  the  U.S.  General  .Allenby  progresses  near 
Tabor,  Palestine,  taking  several  enemy  posts  and  trenches  on  a  mile 
front. 

June  *J  Xew  German  offensive  on  a  front  of  20  iniles  between  Montdidier  and  Noyon. 
French  fall  back  about  ti\ f  miles  in  vJieir  centre,  but  hold  firmly  on  their 
light;  furthest  point  reached  is  Ressous-sur-Matz;  8,000  prisoners.  Paris 
again  shelled  by  long-range  gun.  Americans  again  repulse  the  enemy 
near  X'euilly.  German  artillery  active  between  X'illers-Iirctonneux  and 
.\rras  The  .American  steamer  Pinar  del  Rio  sunk  75  miles  ofT  the  Mary- 
land coast.  It  is  announced  by  .Mr.  leaker  that  700,000  .American  soldiers 
have  already  been  sent  to  France.  Liiigo  Rizzo  torpedoes  two  of  the  four 
Austrian  dreadnoughts  off  the  Dalmatian  coast;  Austria  admits  the  loss  oj  the 
Syent  is  Ivan. 

June  10.  The  new  German  drive  is  fiercely  resisted  by  the  French.  The  French  are 
forced  to  fall  back  on  Ribecourt,  but  drive  the  C^rmans  out  of  the  valley 
of  Aronde,  which  they  reached  on  the  second  day,  by  a  counter-attack. 
American  marines  penetrate  the  German  lines  near  Belleau  Wood. 
Australians  advance  south  of  Morlancourt  and  take  800  prisoners.  Two 
Norwegian  steamers,  the  Vindeggen  and  the  Henrik  Lund,  sunk  100  miles 
east  of  C.  Charles.  Agreement  reached  between  Germany  and  Russia 
concerning  the  boundaries  of  Finland;  Finland  cedes  the  fortresses  of 
Ino  and  Raivola,  providing  they  are  not  to  be  fortified,  in  return  for  the 
western  part  of  the  Murman  P<niii-nla  with  an  outlet  on  the  .Arctic 
Ocean. 

June  11.  French  lose  Ribecourt,  but  in  a  counter-attack  on  a  front  of  7  miles  between 
Rubescourt  and  St.  Maur  regain  Belloy,  Senlis  Wood,  the  heights  between 
Courcelles  and  Mortemer,  and  Antheuil,  and  take  1,000  prisoners.  Ger- 
mans claim  10,0(M)  jirisoners  to  date.  Americans  take  Belleau  Wood,  and 
cross  the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry.  Two  British  ships  reaching  Atlantic 
ports  each  report  the  sinking  of  a  U-boat.  Italians  repulse  attacks  at 
Monte  Carno  and  Coriellazzo  and  east  of  Capo  Sile.  Serbs  repulse  attacks 
in  the  region  of  Dobropolje. 

June  12.  French  continue  their  successes  near  Belloy  and  St.  Maur;  400  prisoners. 
Germans  cross  the  Matz  and  enter  Melicocq,  but  lose  it  again.  New 
German  attack  towards  Compicgne  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Forest 
of  Villers  Cotterets.  French  win  further  ground  east  of  Veuilly,  occupying 
Montcourt  and  the  southern  part  of  Bussiares.  British  column  in  Mozam-. 
bique  drives  von  Lett()w-\'orl)eck  across  the  Ligonya  River.  The  lower 
house  of  the  Prussian  Diet  adopts  the  fourth  reading  of  the  Suffrage  bill, 
and  also  passes  bills  settling  the  composition  of  the  upper  house  and 
providing  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
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June  13.  French  bring  the  new  Villers-Cotteret  offenfive  to  a  standstill  after  it  has 
progressed  two  miles;  Germans  claim  15,000  prisoners  and  150  guns  from 
June  9  to  date;  from  March  21  they  claim  208,000  prisoners  and  6,566 
sq.  kilometres  of  territory.  Americans  repel  attempt  to  retake  Bouresches. 
American  airmen  make  their  first  single-handed  raid  by  bombing  the 
Baroncourt  railway  at  a  point  near  Briey.  Conflars  bombarded  a  little 
later  by  the  same  squadron.  Austrian  attack  at  Tonale  Pass,  leading 
from  Tirol  into  Italy,  defeated. 
June  14.  German  offensive  west  of  the  Oise  definitely  ends.  Artillery  fighting  south 
of  the  Aisne  and  in  the  area  between  Villers-Cotterets  and  Chateau- 
Thierry.  Turks  announce  the  capture  of  Tabriz.  Austro-Hungarians 
attack  on  Cady  Summit  and  Monticello  Ridge  but  are  beaten  back. 

June  15.  Austrians  begin  great  offensive  on  a  gy -mile  front  from  the  Asiago  Plateau  to 
the  sea.  British  line  holds  on  the  Plateau ;  on  the  Grappa  front  Austrians 
gain  a  footing  in  some  front-line  positions,  but  are  later  ejected;  east  and 
south  of  this  the  Austrians  cross  the  Piave  in  the  Montello  sector  and 
between  Fagare  and  Musile;  Austrians  take  10,000  prisoners,  the  Italians 
3,000.  British  troops  drive  forward  on  a  front  of  two  miles  in  the  Lys 
salient  near  Bethune  and  take  200  prisoners.  South  of  the  Aisne  the 
French  recapture  Couvres-et-Valsery ;  they  also  improve  their  positions 
at  Villers-Cotterets  Forest.  Americans  repulse  a  night  raid  south  of 
Thiaucourt.  Senator  Weeks  announces  that  28  submarines  had  been 
sunk  by  the  American  Navy  since  January  1.  Peru  seizes  German  ships 
of  50,000  tonnage  at  Callao. 

June  16.  Austrians  gain  the  Montello  crest,  and  capture  Capo  Sile,  northeast  corner 
of  the  Venetian  lagoons,  but  are  held  elsewhere.  French  repulse  the 
Germans  on  the  Matz  River.  Americans  drive  off  the  Germans  north- 
west of  Chateau-Thierry  with  gas  attacks. 

June  17.  Austiian  attempts  to  provide  themselves  with  further  crossings  of  the  Piave 
frustrated.  In  the  Grappa  region  the  Allies  gain  ground.  French 
improve  their  positions  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  near  Hautebraye; 
370  prisoners.  .Germans  drench  American  lines  near  Belleau  with  gas. 
Cavalry  reconnaissance  east  of  the  Jordan.  Strike  in  Vienna  following 
the  reduction  of  the  bread  ration  by  one-half.  Finland  announces  that 
she  will  annex  Karelia. 

June  18.  The  Piave  rises  in  flood,  washing  away  many  of  the  Austrian  bridges.  Italians 
re-take  Capo  Sile;  9,000  prisoners  to  date.  German  attack  in  the  Rheims 
sector  repulsed.  French  improve  their  positions  by  local  operations  in  the 
Aisne  region.  Three  thousand  German  troops  landed  at  Poti,  north  of 
Batum.  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck  reported  moving  south  in  Mozambique 
and  approaching  the  coast.  The  Bulgarian  Premier,  M.  Radoslavoff, 
resigns  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Malinoff. 

June  19.  Italians  make  fierce  counter-attacks  from  Montello  to  the  sea;  Austrian  lines 
thrown  back  at  many  points.  A  British  naval  squadron  acting  north  of 
Heligoland  Bight  is  attacked  by  German  naval  planes  of  which  one  was 
destroyed  by  gun-fire.  Czecho-Slovak  troops  in  Western  Siberia  are 
reported  to  have  started  a  counter-revolution  and  taken  Tomsk  from  the 
Bolshevists. 

June  20.  Italians  make  good  progress;  about  half  the  ground  taken  by  the  Austrians 
in  the  first  rush  is  recovered.  Most  of  Montello  retaken  with  400  prisoners, 
and  the  Austrian  line  at  Cortellazzo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piave,  carried; 
200  prisoners. 
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June  21.  Austrians  endeavour  to  regain  the  initiative  by  attacking  in  the  northern 
region  about  Mt.  Grappa,  but  arc  frustrated.  At  Cavazuccherina  the 
Italians  enlarge  the  bridgehead  and  take  150  prisoners. 

June  22.  The  floods  of  the  Piave  continuing  and .  preventing  communication,  the 
Austrians  arc  forced  to  begin  their  retreat  across  the  river. 

June  23.  The  Austrian  retreat  is  converted  into  a  serious  rout  by  the  Italians,  who  pursue 
the  enemy  closely.  The  Montello  and  all  the  ground  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Piave  recovered,  except  a  small  portion  at  Musile;  another  4,000 
l>risoners  bringing  the  total  to  1G,000.  Southwest  of  Metcrcn  the  British 
undertake  a  successful  operation  and  take  50  prisoners. 

June  24.  Italians  clear  the  remaining  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave;  1,000 
prisoners.  A  countcr-ofTensive  in  the  Mt  Grappa  region  brings  in  another 
1,300  prisoners;  20,000  to  date. 

June  25.  At  Capo  Sile  the  Austrian  bridgehead  with  509  prisoners  is  taken.  Southwest 
of  Chateau-Thierry  near  Belleau  Wood  the  Americans  capture  264 
prisoners. 

June  20.  M.  Kerensk\-  turns  up,  rather  dramatically,  at  a  Labour  Party  Cc^erence  in 
London.  British  troops  take  a  strong  point  west  of  Vieu.x  Berquin. 
Gothas  raid  Paris;  no  casualties. 

June  27.  The  Hosiiital  Ship  Llandovery  Castle  sunk  120  miles  from  the  Irish  Coast  by  a 
submarine;  34  missing.  Another  Gotha  raid  on  Paris;  11  killed,  14 
injured. 

June  28.  French  advance  a  mile  across  the  Lavertine  Valley  between  the  Aisnc  and  the 
Forest  of  Villers  Collerets;  over  1,000  prisoners  taken.  British  advance 
east  of  the  Poorest  of  Nieppe  to  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile  on  a  front  of  3^2 
miles,  taking  over  400  prisoners. 

June  29.  Italians  recover  Monte  di  Val  Bella,  on  the  Asiago  Plateau,  and  take  800 
prisoners.  At  Sasso  Rosso,  five  miles  further  east,  a  strong  post  is  taken. 
French  south  of  the  Ourcq  carry  the  hill-crest  between  Mosloy  and  Passy- 
en-Valois,  advancing  half  a  mile  on  a  front  of  nearly  two  miles.  Czecho- 
slovak troops  under  General  Ditericho  in  control  at  Vladivostok. 

June  30.  The  British  air  forces  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  accounted  for  a  total 
of  4,102  German  planes  of  which  2,98$  were  destroyed  and  1,117  driven  down 
out  of  control.  Against  this  must  he  placed  a  total  of  1,213  British  planes 
missing.  The  submarine  losses  for  the  month  of  June  were  161,062 
British  gross  tonnage  and  114,567  Allied  and  neutral  gross  tonnage,  a  total 
of  278,629,  the  lowest  month  for  the  year.  French  take  200  more  prisoners 
between  the  Ourcq  and  the  Marne.  British  in  an  action  north-west  of 
Albert  take  over  50  prisoners.  Italians  capture  Col  del  Rosso,  2,000  pris- 
oners.    A  good  month  for  the  Italians. 


Preston  came  home  from  school  the  first  day  and  said : 
knows  very  much." 

"Why?"  asked  his  mother. 
"She  asks  so  many  questions." 


"  I  don't  think  that  teacher 


Little  Cordelia's  grandmother  had  an  old-fashioned  way  of  measuring  a  yard  by 
holding  one  end  of  the  goods  to  her  nose  and  then  stretching  the  piece  at  arm's  length. 
One  day  Cordelia  found  a  bit  of  ribbon.  Carrying  it  to  her  grandmother,  she  very 
gravely  requested:  "Grandmother,  smell  this  and  see  how  long  it  is." 


Recent  Educational  Books 

The  Laureate  Song  Book,  Part  I,  hyThomasF.DunhiW.  48  pages.  Price  3j.  Edward 
Arnold,  London,  Eng. 

General  Science,  by  Chas.  H.  Lake.    446  pages.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Cow  Puncher,  by  Robert  J.  C.  Stead.  The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  Price 
$1.50.  To  say  that  a  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  philosophy 
of  life  may  be,  perhaps,  to  cause  it  to  be  neglected  by  some  careless  reader  who  desires 
only  empty  fiction — only  a  "thriller".  But  this  book  is  as  thrilling  as  the  most  ardent 
seeker  after  the  exciting  can  wish.  It  is  such  an  excellent  story  that  every  word  of  the 
life-philosophy  of  it  will  be  read  with  avidity  and  without  any  consciousness  that  it  is 
other  than  part  of  the  story  itself.  It  is  not  really  a  war  story  and  yet  the  war  affects 
it  most  vitally.  It  is  an  unusual  story  in  many  respects — a  story  full  of  emotion,  full  of 
ac  ion,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  inspiration  of  the  highest  type.  w.  j.  d. 

Children  in  History,  by  Mabel  Quiller-Couch.  Price  50  cents.  Heroes  in  History,  by 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Binyon.  55  cents.  Stories  from  English  History,  by  John  Aston.  60 
cents.  Ouflines  of  English  History,  hy  YiJichard  Stead.  65  cents.  The  Tudor  Period,  hy 
lerne  L.  Plunket.  70  cents.  The  Stuart  Period,  by  Mrs.  James  Owen.  70  cents.  The 
Georgian  Period,  by  Mrs.  James  Owen.  70  cents.  The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  M.  B. 
Synge.  70  cents.  The  Story  of  the  Empire,  by  F.  L.  Bowman.  70  cents.  The  Reign  of 
Edward  VII,  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Binyon.  40  cents.  Citizens  of  the  Empire,  by  lerne 
Plunket.  70  cents.  All  of  these  books  are  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
Toronto.  All  of  them  are  illustrated  in  black-and-white  and  in  colour.  The  war  is 
bringing  history  to  its  own;  it  is  unlikely  that  henceforth  any  subject  on  the  curriculum 
will  take  precedence  to  history.  Therefore,  teachers  will  do  well  to  see  that  there  are 
as  many  good  books  on  history  in  the  school  library  as  funds  will  permit.  Good  books 
on  this  subject  are  books  that  provide  numerous  stories,  anecdotes,  and  pictures.  The 
Oxford  History  Readers,  comprisingthe  titles  above  mentioned  except  the  last,  are  excellent 
books  for  children;  they  are  handsome  books,  well  bound,  and  well  printed;  they  are 
full  of  stories;  they  contain  numerous  good  illustrations.  They  cannot  be  too' highly 
recommended  for  the  school  library.  Teachers  of  Entrance  classes  will  see  that  th  '  last 
four  in  the  list  are  of  especial  value  to  them  because  they  cover  some  of  the  topics  laid 
down  in  the  new  course.  For  the  work  with  Second  Book  classes  the  first  two  are  very 
suitable.  Others  are  adapted  for  Third  and  Fourth  Book  classes.  Every  one  of  these 
volumes  is  good  and  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Red  True  Story  Book,  by  Andrew  Lang.  Price  $1.25.  Oxford  University  Press, 
Toronto.  This  book  is  full  of  stories — stories  not  found  in  text  books  on  history  but 
none  the  less  interesting  and  valuable.  There  are  stories  of  South  Africa,  of  Joan  the 
Maid,  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  of  the  Vikings,  of  Prince  Charlie's  War,  of  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
and  many  others.  Children  in  Third  and  Fourth  Book  classes  will  enjoy  this  book  im- 
mensely— it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  library.  w.  j.  D. 

Modern  and  Contemporary  European  History,  by  J.  Salwyn  Schapiro,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  History  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Houghton,  Mifidin 
Company,  Boston.  To  the  ordinary  reader  of  history,  Professor  Schapiro's  book  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner.  To  one  who  has  made  a 
somewhat  careful  study  of  the  history  of  Europe,  this  work  is  concise,  well-written,  and 
to  the  point.  To  the  teacher  it  is  a  storehouse  of  compact  material  ready  for  use  and 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  High  School  pupils.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  trace  the 
history  of  each  country,  to  show  that  in  each  there  has  been  the  struggle  between 
liberty  and  despotism  and  that  some  have  blazed  the  way  to  popular  government  and  a 
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free  religion,  while  in  others  spiritual  and  civil  autocracy  still  rule  the  land.  Each 
country  receives  its  due  amount  of  attention  and  in  all  the  governments,  the  education, 
the  religion,  and  the  economic  conditions,  are  duly  considered.  Many  good  maps  are 
found  throughout.  ti.  M. 

Tarhell's  Teachers'  Guide  {To  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  igig^,  by 
Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.IJ).  4(54  pages.  Price  .?1.35.  Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  Teachers 
engaged  in  Sunday  School  work  will  find  this  a  veritable  mine  of  information  and 
assistance;  it  is  practically  indispensable.  In  itself  it  furnishes  all  the  material  required 
and  presents  facts  and  suggestions  in  a  remarkably  convenient  arrangement.  On  each 
lesson,  as  a  rule.  Miss  Tarbell  furnishes  explanations,  comments,  notes  on  Orientalisms 
where  such  occur,  tlie  historical  and  geographical  background,  a  treatment  of  the  les.son 
for  each  of  the  grades,  illustrations,  suggestions  to  teachers,  assignment  of  work  for  the 
following  lessons,  and  daily  home  Bible  readings.  Two  excellent  maps,  eight  fine,  full- 
page  reproductions,  and  an  abundance  of  illustrative  cuts  enrich  the  volume,  which,  it 
may  be  added,  is  well  printed  and  neatly  and  substantially  bound. 

Poetry  and  the  Renascence  of  Wonder,  by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  Cloth,  290  jjages. 
Price  $1.75.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  was  a  well 
known  writer  of  both  poetry  and  prose  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  his  chief  claim  to  fame  arises  from  his  work  as  a  critic.  For  over  twenty-five 
years  (18.' 6-1902)  he  was  the  leading  critic  of  The  Athenaeum,  and  during  that  period 
reviewed  many  of  the  works  of  such  men  as  Swinburne,  Morris,  Tennyson,  Meredith, 
Rossetti,  and  Hugo,  and  in  so  doing  established  a  reputation  as  a  foremost  critic. 
Indeed,  Swinburne  spoke  of  him  as  "the  first  critic  of  our  time — perhaps  the  largest- 
minded  and  surest-sighted  of  any  age".  During  the  same  period  he  published  various 
articles  on  poetry  of  which  the  three  most  important  were  one  on  "Poetry"  for  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  one  on  "The  Sonnet"  for  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia,  and  one  entitled  "The  Renascence  of  Wonder"  for  Chambers's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  English  Literature.  This  present  volume  consists  of  the  essays  on  "Poetry" 
and  "The  Renascence  of  W'onder"  together  with  a  large  number  of  riders  chosen  from 
his  other  writings,  principally  from  his  many  critical  articles  written  for  The  Athenaeum . 
In  the  first  of  these  essays  he  discusses  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  poetry  and  illustrates 
his  points  with  a  great  number  of  very  interesting  and  illuminating  references  to  English 
and  foreign  poets.  The  second  essay  is  "a  survey  of  the  revival  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteeth,  of  the  romantic  temper — 
that  temper  without  which  l^nglish  jjoelry  can  scarcely  perhaps  hold  a  place  at  all  when 
challenged  in  a  court  of  universal  criticism".  This  essay  is  a  thoroughly  instructive 
review  of  the  romantic  revival  in  England.  Teachers  of  English  literature  will  find  this 
\olume  very  interesting  and  useful.  t;.  m.  j. 
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Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases,  by  Gren\  ilie  Kieisler.  12mo.  cloth.  453  pages. 
Price  ^l.tiU  net;  by  mail  ^'11.72.  I'unk  iS;  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
This  book  has  doubtless  its  uses  for  the  careful  student  of  words  and  phrases,  especially 
if  it  is  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  good  dictionary,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  book  which  can 
be  rccommendcfl  for  sch(X)l  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  E^\en  teachers  in  most 
cases  will  pro!)al)ly  find  that  the  foundations  of  a  got)d  literary  style  are  better  laid  "by 
daily  study  of  good  English  writers,  by  careful  examination  of  words  in  their  context, 
and  by  a  discriminating  use  of  language  at  all  times,"  to  quote  from  the  author  himself 
in  the  preface  to  the  book,  than  by  the  formal  study  of  set  phrases  such  as  those  which 
make  up  the  contents  of  this  volume.  C.  s. 
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Jiuiior  High  School  Mathematics,  by  Vosburgh  and  Gentleman.  146  pages.  Price 
75  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto.  This  book  is  prepared  for  the  use 
of  pupils  in  the  junior  High  Schools  of  the  United  States.  It  covers  the  work  required 
for  P^orni  IV  of  our  Public  School.  It  also  contains  a  generous  amount  of  review  matter 
for  the  lower  forms.  Features  of  the  book  are,  (1)  the  varied  selection  of  problems 
dealing  with  situations  of  interest  to  the  child,  (2)  the  checking  and  verifying  of  results, 
(3)  the  introduction  of  the  equation  as  a  simple  mathematical  tool.  Public  School 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades  should  find  this  book  very  useful.  j.  t.  c. 

The  Brown  Mouse,  by  Herbert  Quick.  310  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  The  Bobbs 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  George  J.  McLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  This  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  volume  on  the  newer  education,  bearing  a  rather  obscure  title.  A  brown 
mouse  is  a  genius — one  who  finds  his  inspiration  and  his  ideals  within  himself— this  time 
in  the  person  of  a  country  teacher  who,  guided  by  his  own  instincts,  finds  the  ideals  for 
his  improved  school  not  in  the  cut  and  dried  methods  of  the  old  curriculum  but  in  the 
life  of  the  community  about  him.  The  book,  in  addition  to  being  a  very  readable  story, 
filled  with  quaint,  striking,  and  often  humorous  situations,  tells  of  the  struggle  of  this 
teacher  of  genius  in  working  out  his  plans  for  an  enlarged  and  new  type  of  school.  It 
does  not  present  a  few  fads  tacked  to  the  already  overcrowded  curriculum  but  develops 
a  curriculum  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  school  and  worked  out  on  vital  lines.  The 
new  wine  could  not  but  burst  the  old  bottles,  and  occasion  much  searching  of  heart 
but  the  results  were,  at  least,  invigorating.  A  few  of  its  phrases  will  give  a  hint  of  its 
philosophy:  "Children  must  be  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  action,  knowing  that 
'thoughts  must  always  be  linked  with  things'  ".  "Culture  is  the  ability  to  think  in  terms 
of  life".  "Any  job  is  as  big  as  the  man  who  fills  it",  and  "a  teacher  who  is  a  public 
nuisance  is  really  more  respectable  than  a  nonentity".  On  the  whole  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  educational  thought,  sweetened  possibly  by  "that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin".  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  wide-awake  teacher's 
library.  A.  N.  s. 

The  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  by  Prof.  D.  W.  LaRue,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  To  one  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  growing  litera- 
ture of  the  schools  this  text-book  of  Prof.  LaRue's  will  come  as  a  revelation  and  an 
inspiration.  Students  who  have  but  limited  knowledge  of  psychology  will  find  the  work 
adapted  to  them.  The  point  of  view  in  the  book  is  not  the  branches  of  study:  the  child 
is  made  centrally  prominent.  Altogether,  it  is  a  well-written  and  neatly  gotten-up  book, 
and  quite  in  line  with  recent  tendencies  and  developments.  A  valuable  text  for  Normal 
School  students.  E.  K.  M. 

Shakespeare' s  Macbeth,  edited  by  Daniel  V.  Thompson.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  The  introduction  deals  with  the  following:  The  story  of  the  play  (a  synopsis) ; 
an  explanation  of  the  tragedy;  the  accomplice;  Banquo  and  MacdufT;  the  weird  sisters; 
King  James  and  the  play;  the  metre;  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare's  day;  the  stage  inter- 
pretation of  Macbeth.  The  notes  are  fairly  full,  and  the  type  is  clear  and  readable. 
This  text  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  for  what  it  omits — textual  criticism  and  contro- 
versial questions.  The  author's  aim  is  "to  help  the  young  and  incurious  reader  to 
understand  and  enjoy  one  of  Shakespeare's  great  tragedies",  and  this  edition  should 
accomplish  that  purpose.  w.  H.  w. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Biiccaneers,  hy  Eric  Wood.  312  pages.  Price  $1.00.  Cassell&Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto.  What  normal  boy  twelve  or  fourteen  years  is  not  thrilled  by  tales  of  the 
bold,  reckless  buccaneers  who  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  in  the  17th  century  and  robbed 
the  dons  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth?  The  buccaneers  were  pirates,  it  is  true,  but  interest- 
ing ones,  with  a  touch  of  chivalry  which  partly  redeems  them,  even  in  the  eyes  of  sedate 
adults.  Numerous  stories  of  adventurers  like  Lolonois,  Henry  Morgan,  Captain  John 
Cook,  and  Edward  Davis  are  retold  in  very  entertaining  style  in  this  book.  It  is  not 
only  thoroughly  interesting  to  both  girls  and  boys,  but  will  give  them  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  one  side  of  the  struggle  for  America.  G.  m.  j. 

Numerical  Trigonometry,  by  N.  J.  Chignell.  138  pages.  Price  60  cents.  Oxford 
University  Press,  Toronto.  This  book  is  intended  to  provide  a  course  in  elementary 
trigonometry  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  student  who  is  not  a  mathematical  specialist. 
It  is  more  practical  than  the  texts  with  which  we  are  accustomed  in  Ontario  schools. 
In  fact  in  our  schools  the  theoretical  side  of  trigonometry  is  rather  overdone  and  if  more 
time  were  given  1o  practical  work  with  the  use  of  tables  the  subject  would  be  of  more 
value  to  the  pupil  and  would  certainly  be  much  more  interesting.  Teachers  of  mathe- 
matics who  desire  a  supply  of  such  practical  problems  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
book.  T_  -p_  (-_ 


Notes  and  News 

[There  are  some  little  courtesies  that  help  to  make  life  brighter,  that  obviate 
annoyance  and  loss  to  subscriber  and  to  publisher,  that  indicate  alertness,  carefulness 
and  thoroughness,  and  that  assist  us  all  to  "keep  sweet".  Among  these  business 
courtesies  are:  keeping  the  jHiblisher  informed  of  the  subscriber's  exact  and  up-to-date 
address,  giving  old  as  well  as  new  address  when  changing,  and  indicating  in  some  way 
whether  a  letter  comes  from  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.] 

Erratum:  In  the  November  issue  of  The  School,  page  147,  second 
paragraph,  line  3,  read  $20,000,000  instead  of  £20,000,000. 

Some  recent  changes  are:  J.  VV.  Plewes,  for  many  years  Principal  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Chatham,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Dominion  Government;  Miss  Kthel  R.  Guthrie  is  teaching  moderns  and 
history  in  Essex  High  School;  Miss  Marjoric  A.  C.  Chambers  is  at  S.S. 
No.  8,  West  Oxford;  Albert  F.  Vollett  is  at  Veteran,  Alberta;  Miss  Lena 
McNeil  is  teaching  science  in  Almonte  High  School;  Miss  Hazel  Grindell 
is  on  the  staff  of  Mount  Albert  Continuation  School. 

Of  the  class  of  1917-18  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto,  some  are  situated  as  follows:  Miss  Grace  Hopgood  is  on  the 
staff  of  Alexandra  Public  School,  St.  Catharines;  W.  J.  Hodder  on  the 
staff  of  the  London  Public  Schools;  Miss  Mildred  Justice  is  in  Barrie; 
Miss  Jessie  A.  Reids  is  on  the  staff  of  Hespeler  Public  School;  Miss  Jean 
MacLaren  is  Principal  of  Oakburn  School,  Shoal  Lake,  Man.;  Miss 
Grace  L  Rannie  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Milliken;  Miss  Edith  McLaren  has 
charge  of  S.S.  No.  8,  North  Elmsley;  Miss  Violet  Currie  is  teaching  the 
senior  forms  in  Claremont  Public  School;  Miss  Martha  J.  Coutts,  Miss 
Catherine  E.  Houison,  and  Miss  Florence  Taylor  are  on  the  staff  of  Lloyd 
George  Public  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Claire  M.  Smyth  is  on  the  staff  of 
Loretto  Convent,  Guelph;  E.  F.  Brooks  and  Miss  Kathleen  Rawson  are 
on  the  Toronto  Public  School  staff;  Miss  Jcanie  H.  Ross  is  teaching  the 
primary  room  in  Delhi  Public  School;  S.  G.  Whitelock  is  teaching  history 
in  Niagara  Falls  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Sybel  M.  Kendall  is  in 
Ingersoll;  Miss  Helen  L.  Johnston  is  teaching  near  Bowmanville;  Miss 
Dorothy  E.  Horton  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  St.  Thomas;  Miss  Eva  M.  Hucston 
is  on  the  staff  of  Ryerson  Public  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  Rhea  M.  Sheri- 
dan is  at  Napanee;  Miss  Blanche  A.  Western  is  Principal  of  the  Public 
School  at  Roche's  Point;  Miss  Margaret  W.  Kennedy  has  the  primary 
room  at  Port  Whitby;  Miss  Marie  J.  Collins  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  St.  Marys; 
Miss  Grace  DaAvson  is  at  West  Montrose;  Miss  Edna  James  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Cottam;  Miss  Mary  E.  Watson  at  Sonya;  Miss  Katie  Palk  in  S.S. 
No.  5  Etobicoke;  Miss  Marjorie  L.  Slater  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Mt.  Brydges; 
Miss  Anna  D.  Halliday  is  on  the  staff  of  Durham  Public  School. 

Inspector  J.  W.  Forrester,  M.A.,  D.  Paed.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools 
for  the  County  of  Dundas,  died  on  October  20th  of  pneumonia.     Ivan 
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T.  Green  of  the  class  of  1917-18  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  died  of 
pneumonia  in  Bovington  Military  Hospital,  England,  on  October  21st. 

Miss  M.  Marcellus,  of  last  year's  class  in  Toronto  Normal  School,  is 
teaching  at  R.R.  No.  2,  St.  Catharines. 

Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in -Ottawa  Normal  School  follows: 
Miss  Hazel  I.  Davis  is  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Beckwith;  A.  J.  Mcintosh  is  at 
Cache  Bay;  Miss  Helen  Wert  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Wolfe  Island;  Miss  Jennie 
M.  Cameron  is  near  Aultsville;  Miss  Ruth  F.  Chamberlin  in  S.S.  No.  2, 
East  Hawkesbury;  Miss  Flo  V.  Bradley  at  Stittsville;  Miss  Delia  John- 
stone at  East  Williamsburg;  Miss  Alexina  MacLeod  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Alexandria;  Miss  Jennie  A.  Markell  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Northfield  Station; 
Miss  Hilda  I.  Dougherty  at  R.R.  No.  7,  Pembroke;  Miss  Mabel  Hawn  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Public  School  at  Osgoode  Station;  Miss  Ada  M. 
Campbell  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Roxborough;  Miss  Maude  Bonhower  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Mille  Roches;  Miss  Jean  N.  Lang  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Roxborough; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bell  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Oxford  Mills;  Miss  Lulu  M.  Byers  at 
R.R.  No.  5,  Spencerville;  Miss  Teresa  Hayes  at  Ophir;  Miss  Dorothy 
Mulloy  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Apple  Hill;  Miss  M.  Elva  McKim  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Algonquin;  Miss  Lyllian  Thompson  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Stafford;  Miss  Katie 
J.  A.  Mackay  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Greenfield;  Miss  Bessie  E.  McKibbon  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Trenton  Public  Schools;  Miss  Beatrice  F.  Adams  is  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Westmeath. 

Since  the  previous  issue  the  following  news  of  members  of  last  year's 
class  in  London  Normal  School  has  been  received:  Miss  Wilhelmina  Day 
is  in  St.  Thomas;  Miss  Reta  L.  Carruthers  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Port  Stanley; 
Miss  Etta  V.  Fitchett  at  Belmont;  Miss  Freda  Leathorn  at  Corinth; 
Miss  Harriet  White  at  R.R.  No.  2,  St.  Thomas;  Miss  Mary  A.  Hobbs  at 
R.R.  No.  4,  Aylmer;  Miss  E.  A.  Shuttleworth  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Harrow; 
Miss  Margaret  Simson  has  a  kindergarten- primary  class  in  Simcoe  Public 
School;  Miss  Isabel  Ford  is  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Bothwell;  Miss  Mary  L. 
Collins  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Woodslee;  Miss  Mable  H.  Breene  in  S.S.  No.  13, 
Windham ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Murphy  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Raleigh ;  Miss  Blanche  I. 
Silcock  is  Principal  of  the  Public  School  at  Lambeth;  Miss  Florence 
Caverhill  is  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Metcalfe;  Miss  Alma  McLaren  in  S.S.  No.  14, 
Corunna;  Miss  Irene  French  in  the  Kingscourt  Public  School;  Miss 
Katharine  Gillan  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Caledonia;  Miss  Reta  Haney  in  S.S. 
No.  6,  Sarnia;  Miss  Leona  B.  Harper  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Sombra;  Miss 
Beatrice  I.  Brown  has  the  primary  room  in  Kingsville  Public  School; 
Miss  Beulah  Kidd  is  teaching  the  primary  classes  in  Mount  Brydges 
Public  School;  Miss  Enabelle  Campbell  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Blytheswood; 
Miss  Muriel  D.  Munroe  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Dresden. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  the  following  news  has 
been  received  during  the  past  month:   Miss  Stella  M.  O'Hara  has  charge 
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BUSY  WORK  PICTURE  CARDS 


box. 

-^-tf-Z^ 

These  are  in  three  series  and  compared 
with  cards  formerly  used  have  the  ad- 
\aiUage  of  tlie  word  in  scri[)t  as  well  as 
in  type.  The  picture  and  the  two 
names  are  attached,  so  that  the  child 
becomes  familiar  with  them.  Later  the 
names  may  be  cut  off  and  both  forms 
matched  to  the  picture. 

The  pictures  on  these  cards  make  good 
subjects  for  Oral  Composition  and  also 
for  Drawing. 

There  are  2$  cards  in  each  set ;  Price 
per  set  joc.  Send  30c.  for  sample  set 
and  -ive  idll  pay  the  postage. 
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SHORTHAND  IN  TWENTY  SHORT  LESSONS 

••PITMAN'S     SHORTHAND     RAPID     COURSE" 

Adopted  by  the  Nnv    York  Board  of  Education 

Cloth,  198  pages,  Price,  $1.50 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  simple   and  rapid   course  of 
instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  write  shdithand  witliiu  a  short  lime. 

The  principles  are  introduced  in  an  entirely  new  order  and  with  cer- 
tain  groupings  that   have  never  previously  been  adopted.      The 

learner    is  enabled    to    write    separate    wortls  in  tlie  first   lesson,  and 
sentence  writing  in  the  third. 

"Based  on  an  experience  ot  ten  years  both  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  short- 
hand. I^have  no  hesitation  in  sayinR  that  tlic  'Rapid  Course'  is  the  liest  text  in  use 
at  the  present  time.  The  rules  have  been  condensed  to  a  inininiiini,  and  the  e.x- 
ercises  are  of  a  kind  best  calculated  to  prepare  a  student  in  the  shortest  time  for 
efficiencj  in  business.  The  most  radical  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  theory 
— introducing  the  half-length  principle  in  the  fourth  lesson — was  a  happy  stroke  on 
the  part  of  the  author  and  one  which  will  undoubiedly  be  appreciated  as  such  by 
every  teacher.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  not  giving  these  opinions  as  a  resultof  ahasty 
reading  of  the  text,  but  only  aftei  having  us?d  it  in  the  class-room  throughout  the 
past   year." — J.  Percy  Page,  B.A.,  Victoria  High  School.  Edmonton,  .Alia..  Canada, 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "  Relative  Merits." 

ISAAC     PITMAN     &     SONS 

2  West   45th   Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Practical  Course  in  Touch    Typeuriting,"  60c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English,"   $1.00:   adopted   by   the   New   York  Board  of  Education. 
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of  Brickley  Public  School;  Miss  Rena  M.  Brown  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Lome; 
Miss  Lillian  Anderson  at  Underwood;  Miss  Irene  Bridge  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Cayuga;  Miss  Jean  L  Maxwell  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Harris;  Miss  Ada  V.  Baker 
in  S.S.  No.  7,  Colborne;  Miss  Melba  Slatterie  at  Port  Sydney;  Miss 
Maude  Kinkead  at  Rainy  River;  Miss  Annie  E.  Patterson  in  S.S.  No.  9, 
Ashfield;  Miss  Hazel  Hay  at  Staffa;  Miss  Mary  O'Brien  in  Stratford; 
Miss  Beulah  J.  Rudolph  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Gosfield;  Miss  Edna  Thomas  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Camlachie;  Miss  Janet  MacKay  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Harwich; 
Miss  Catherine  B.  Welsh  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Shelburne;  Miss  Lena  M.  Davis 
has  the  junior  room  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Usborne;  Miss  Katherine  Campbell  is 
teaching  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Kincardine. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Spence  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  New  Liskeard;  Miss  Ina  Laid- 
law  at  Swastika;  Miss  Edith  S.  Ditchburn  at  Turtle  Lake;  Miss  Mildred 
Sims  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These  teachers  attended  North 
Bay  Normal  School  last  year. 

Miss  Elda  J.  Rorke  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Euphrasia;  Miss  Fannie 
H.  Hilborn  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Ayr;  Miss  Viola  E.  Duffy  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Seneca; 
Miss  Myrtle  A.  Riggs  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Streetsville.  Last  year  these 
teachers  were  students  in  Hamilton  Normal  School. 

Other  changes  are:  Miss  Pearl  Closs  is  teaching  the  primary  room 
in  Depot  Harbour  Public  School;  Miss  Lillian  E.  Balls  is  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
■Joyceville;  Miss  Blanche  McKinley  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Battersea;  Miss  Bella 
MacDonald  at  Bass  Creek;  Miss  Jennie  McKinley  at  Evansville;  Miss 
Mary  C.  Wilman  at  Gore  Bay;  Miss  Lillian  Neal  at  Englehart;  Miss 
Ray  Marsden  at  Oyen,  Alberta;  Miss  Lillian  Carman  at  L'Amable. 

Saskatchewan 

Dr.  J.  A.  Snell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Saskatoon  Normal  School,  has. 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Collegiate 
Institutes,  and  Normal  Schools.  Dr.  Snell  is  one  of  the  strong  men  in 
western  educational  circles  and  most  efficient  work  may  be  expected 
from  him  in  his  new  sphere.  Dr.  G.  M.  Weir,  M.A.  (at  present  Gunner 
Weir  of  the  77th  Battery)  will  succeed  him  when  his  military  duties  are 
over.  Dr.  Weir  is  also  one  of  the  outstanding  young  men  of  Saskatche- 
wan, and  the  author  of  a  most  creditable  work  "The  Evolution  of  the 
Separate  School  Law  in  the  Prairie  Provinces". 

During  the  past  year  two  travelling  school  nurses  have  been  at  work 
in  this  Province — Miss  Morton  in  the  Watrous  inspectorate,  and  Mrs. 
Feeney  in  Moosomin  district.  Their  reports  emphasize  very  strongly 
the  need  for  an  extension  of  this  work  and  it  is  planned  to  make  several 
more  appointments  during  the  coming  year. 

Two  directors  of  household  science  have  also  been  at  work  among 
the  rural  schools  around  Swift  Current  and  Yorkton:   Miss  Neelands  in 
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WOMAN'S  SUCCESS  OFTEN  DEPENDS  UPON  HER  LOOKS 

i'riile  and  personal  appreciation  of  wliat  is  artistic  and  beauti- 
ful are  the  proofs  of  the  refinement  possessed  by  most  of 
Canada's  splendid  staff  of  school  teachers.  One  great  proof 
of  genuine  praiseworthy  pride  is  the  attention  shown  to 
perHnnal  appearance.  To  be  beautiful  is  the  privilege  of 
most  women,  if  they  will  use  the  preparations  and  the 
treatments  necessary  to  restore  or  produce  a  lovely  and 
attractive  skin.  Our  preparations  are  tested  and  proved  by 
20  years  of  successful  use  in  the  lliscott  Institute  and  our 
treatments  hav^'  always  turned  out  to  be  either  a  great  help 
and  improvement  or  a  perfect  cure  of  the  patient's  trouble. 
Our  preparations  are  specially  designed  for  the  treatment  of  non- 
infectious skin  diseases  and  for  the  cure  of  Pimples,  Blackheads, 
Freckles,  Wrinkles,  Crowsfeet,  Undue  Redness,  Blotches  and 
Eczema.      Write  us  in  confidence.      Consultation  FREE. 

Send  at  once  for  one  or  more  of  the  following.  All  orders  filled 
promptly  and  sent  out  in  plain  wrappers,  carriage  prepaid. 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier            -  $1.50 

Princess  Skin  Food              -         -        -        -  1.  50 

Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator         -         -        -  1.50 

Princess  Cinderella  Cream           ...  .50 

Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Ms  delightful   Cold  Cream. 

Our    preparations,    with    full  instructions  for  home  use, 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Booklet  "G"  sent  on  request. 

THE    HISCOTT    INSTITUTE,    Limited 

Established   189'2 
59H    COLLEGE    ST.,  TORONTO 


Draper's  Schoolhouse 
Window  Shade 

Operates  without  a  roller.      Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling — will    not    check   nor   crack 

Guaranteed  for  8  years. 
Let  us  send  you  samples  of  cloth    and    estimate 
on  your  new  or  old  buildings. 

Luther  0.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

8PICELAND,   INDIANA,   U.S.A. 
Oept.  G. 


WE'RE 
PROUD  OF 
THIS   WATCH. 

It's  a  lady's  wrist  watch — 

You  can  have  it  mounted  on  a 
neat  black  ribbon  with  gold  snap 
at  $2S.50  or — on  a  14  Kt.  expan- 
sion bracelet  at  $35.00. 

It  is  14  Kt.  gold  throughout  with 
gilt  dial,  quite  small,  although  not  too 
small,  has  a  seconds  hand,  and  contains 
15  jewels. 

A  timepiece  any  lady  may  be  proud 
to  own. 

Guaranteed  of  course. 

RYRIE   BROS. 

Limited 

134-136-138   Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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the  former,  and  Miss  Hiltz  in  the  latter  district.  Excellent  and  far- 
reaching  work  has  been  done — especially  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  the 
rural  school  lunch  idea  which  has  already  gained  a  strong  footing  in 

Saskatchewan. 

Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson.  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Yorkton, 
has  recently  been  appointed  ' '  Director 
of  Education  among  the  New-Cana- 
dians", an  office  newly  created  by 
the  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Education.  Dr.  Anderson  will  have 
general  supervision  of  education  in 
the  many  non-English  settlements  of 
the  Province. 

Lt.-Col.  T.  E.  Perrett,  Principal 
of  the  Regina  Normal  School,  who 
has  been  overseas  for  three  years, 
returned  to  Regina  recently.  While 
on  active  service  he  was  rendered 
totally  blind  from  shrapnel  wounds 
but  he  has  taken  special  training  at 
St.  Dunstan's  and  will  resume  his 
Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson  ^^^-^^  ^^^^  shortly. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Martin,  Minister  of  Education,  during  the  past  two  years, 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  travelling  among  the  rural  schools  of  the  Province. 
He  has  paid  special  attention  to  conditions  among  the  Mennonites  and 
Ruthenians.  His  statesmanlike  interpretation  of  what  is  best  for  the 
children  of  these  people  in  the  matter  of  education  cannot  but  call  forth 
the  praise  of  all  loyal  Canadians.  He  has  grasped  the  full  significance  of 
the  results  of  previous  neglect  among  these  people,  and  his  clear-cut 
determination  to  remedy  conditions,  shows  him  to  be  a  man  to  whose 
care  the  work  of  education  in  this  rich  Province  may  safely  be 
entrusted. 


New  Brunswick 

All  schools  and  colleges  in  New  Brunswick  were  closed  on  October 
11th,  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Health  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of 
Spanish  influenza.  Public  Schools  will  re-open  on  Monday,  November 
18th;  the  Normal  School  and  the  Universities  on  November  20th. 

The  enrolment  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  is  254,  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  This  is  about  fifty  below  the  attendance  previous  to 
the  last  two  years. 
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THE    YEAR'S    BEST    CANADIAN    BOOKS 

Gift  Selections  from  "  The  Livest  Book  List  in  Canada." 

MY   BKAVK   AM>   ti.Vl.l.ANT  (iKN'II.KM  AN  iSl.r.O 

By    KoHERT  Watson.      A  clean,  strong  tale  of  adven- 
ture, action  and  love. 


$1..'>0 

.\  fine  new  story  by  the  author  of 


$1..'>0 

.'\  good  Canadian  story,  full 


IN   OI{(-IIAKI>  (JLKN 

B>-  .\l.\Ri.\N  Ki;irn. 
"  Duncan  Polite  ". 

1)K.  PAUL 

By  Ethel  Penman  Hope. 

of  action. 

THE  THUKE  SAI'IMIIKKS  $1.50 

By  W.  A.  Fraser.  A  Korgeous  picture  of  jungle  life  with 
action  and  dramatic  intensity. 

THE  UNKNOWN   WKESTLEK  $1.10 

By  11.  .\.  Cody.  .\  good  mystery  story  with  characters 
remarkably  true  to  life. 

HIE  CHIVALRY  OF  KEITH  LEICESTEK  $1..>0 

By  Robert  Alison  Hood.  A  romance  that  blows  the 
breath  of   British   Columbia  and  the  wide  prairies. 

OLD  DAYS  ON  THE  FARM  $1.50 

By  A.  C.  Wood.  An  illustrated  account  of  pioneer  life 
on  an  old-fashioned  farm. 

WINGED   WAKFAKE  $1.50 

By  Lt.-Col.  W.  a.  Bishop,  V.C.  The  simple  narrative 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes. 

THE  FICJHTING   MEN  OF  CANADA  $1.25 

By  Douglas  Leader  Durkin  (the  Canadian  Kipling). 
\'erse  with  a  whizz  to  it. 

CANADIAN    POEMS  OF  THE  (JREAT  WAR  $1.50 

Edited  by  John  W.  Garvin.  A  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  w-ar  verse  by  Canadian  poets. 

A   SONCi   OF   HIE   PRAIRIE   LAND   AND   OTHER 

POEMS  $1.50 

By  WiLSO.v  Mac  Donald.  By  the  Author  of  the  world 
famous  poem  "The  Girl  Behind  the  Man  Behind  the 
Gun". 

THE  FOOL  OF  JOY  $1.25 

By  Tom  .MacInnes.  Tom  Maclnnes  is  a  Canadian 
poet  of  striking  originality  and  high  artistic  excellence. 

OVER     THE     HILLS  OF     HOME;     AND     OTHER 

POEMS  $1.00 

By  LiLi.VN  Leveridge.  Poems  of  universal  appeal, 
tender  sympathy  and  compelling  pathos. 

THE  SHINTNCl  SHIP,  AND  OTHER  VERSES  FOR 

CHILDREN  $1.50 

By  Isabel  Ecclestone  MacKay,  author  of  "Up  the 
Hill  and  Over",  Rare  poems  that  please  children  and 
grown-ups,  too. 

ON    ACTIVE  SERVICE  $1..50 

Eflited  by  Hon.  Capt.  Ale\.  Ketterson.  A  book  of 
golden  thoughts  selected  by  over  7.50  Canadian  Officers 
on  active  service.     The  unique  gift  book  of  the  year. 

THE  .MODERNISTS  $1.25 

By  Robert  Norwood. 

THE   HOPE  OF  OUR  CALLING  $1.50 

By  Rev.  Professor  Law.  D.D.  Dr.  Law's  new  book 
deals  with  the  hope  of  immortality  and  the  heavenly  life. 


f>/cUNKNOWN 
WRESTLER 


H.A.CODY      ,*  \ 


f.:.J--;  .1    1.:,-;    ....    ■             '■■        ■           ' 

^OLD  DAYS  ON  THE 

FARM  '^^  A.C.WOOD 

*-N^:;M#?r     1 

1 

^ 

Complete  Descriptive  Book  Catalogue  sent  Free  to  any  address  upon  application. 

Sold  in  all  Bookstores  and  Published  in  Canada  by 

McClelland  &  Stewart 

266-268  KING  ST.  WEST,  TORONTO 
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Major  Frank  A.  Good,  who  was  absent  on  leave  as  O.C.  "C"  Com- 
pany, 140th  Battalion,  C.E.F.,  has  resumed  his  work  at  the  Normal 
School  as  instructor  in  science  and  school  garden  work. 

The  freshman  class  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  numbers  25, 
of  whom  5  are  young  ladies.  The  total  attendance  at  the  University 
this  year  is  little  more  than  half  the  enrolment  in  normal  times.  The 
reduced  attendance  is  caused  by  so  many  of  the  male  students  being  in 
the  army. 

The  attendance  at  Mount  Allison  Academy  and  Commercial  Colleges 
is  the  largest  since  the  war  began.  This  increase  is  not  only  in  students 
boarding  in  the  academy  residence,  but  is  especially  marked  in  the  short- 
hand department,  where  there  are  over  100  students  enrolled.  The 
Principal  is  Dr.  James  M.  Palmer. 

The  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  were  to  be  held  in  October, 
had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

The  Dominion  Educational  Association  which  was  to  have  been  held 
in  Ottawa,  November  5th  and  6th,  has  been  postponed  to  meet  in  the 
same  place  on  November  20th,  21st  and  22nd.  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  New  Brunswick,  is  the  President. 

Manitoba 

C.  M.  McCann  has  been  appointed  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  Winnipeg. 

The  schools  of  the  Province  have  now  been  closed  for  a  month  owing 
to  the  Spanish  influenza.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  they  will  be  re- 
opened. 

Officers  elected  at  the  convention  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  3rd 
and  4th,  of  teachers  in  Inspector  G.  R.  Brunet's  inspectorate,  held  at  the 
Provencher  Academy,  St.  Boniface,  were  Hon.  Pres.,  Inspector  G.  R. 
Brunet;  President,  Geo.  B.  Poole  of  Mulvihill;  vice-Pres.,  Miss  Salome 
Halldorson,  Lundar;  Secretary,  Fred  L.  Bell,  Ericksdale;  Treasurer,  J.  T. 
Quinlan. 

Recent  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  Portage  la  Prairie  Collegiate 
were  Miss  McDonald  of  Brandon,  assistant  in  mathematics,  and  Miss 
Weir  of  Carman,  who  has  charge  of  the  modern  language  department. 

Quebec 

All  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  have  been 
closed  since  Thanksgiving  Day,  October  14th,  and  will  remain  closed 
until  the  epidemic  is  sufficiently  decreased  to  render  the  opening  of  the 
schools  safe  to  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

The  Teachers'  Convention,  which  should  have  been  held  on  October 
16th,  17th,  18th  and  19th  in  Montreal,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
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WAR    AIMS    MAPS 

Prepared  by  Samuel  B.  Harding,  Ph.D. 
12  MAPS  44x32,  $10.00 

H22  —The  World  in  1914  H25a— Italian,  Balkan  and 

H22a--Growth  of  Prussia  Russian  Fronts 

H23  —Europe  in  1914  H26  --Northern  France,  Belgium 

H23a--The  World  at  War  and  the  Rhine 

H24  —Economic  Europe  H26a--Berlin-Bagdad  Plan 

H24a— Russia,  Siberia  and  WC  —Title  Page--Flags,  Etc. 

Adjacent  Countries  WCa— Military  and  Naval  Map 
H25  --Language  Map  of  Europe  of  the  United  States 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO 

DEN  OYER -GEPPERT     CO. 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  SCHOOL  MAP  PUBLISHERS 

4t60   East  Ohio   St.        -        Chicago,   111. 


ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 


The  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  under- 
takes to  secure  schools  for  teachers  from  other  provinces 
who  may  be  interested  in  teaching  in  Alberta. 

The  minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
in  Alberta  is  $840.00  per  annum. 

Teachers  from  other  provinces  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing.  Certificates 
and  testimonials  should  accompany  first  letter. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  : — 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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No  arrangements  to  hold  it  later  In  the  session  can  be  made  until  the 
situation  regarding  influenza  and  pneumonia  has  cleared  up. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rexford,  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  College,  Montreal, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  take  the  position  of  Dean  of  Theo- 
logy in  the  Khaki  University  overseas.  Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  M.A., 
professor  of  education,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  has  also  been  asked 
to  proceed  overseas  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Khaki  University. 
He  will  likely  sail  at  an  early  date. 

Lieut.  Col.  F.  C.  Harrison,  Principal  Macdonald  College,  has  sailed 
for  England  in  connection  with  the  military  and  agricultural  aspects  of 
demobilization  of  the  Canadian  army.  Colonel  Harrison  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  the  Petewawa  Camp 
for  artillery. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  has  become  acute.  There  have  been  several 
deaths  caused  by  pneumonia,  both  among  teachers  and  among  students 
in  training.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  concerning  the  supply  of 
teachers  is  not  realized  at  present,  but  will  be  severely  felt  at  the  opening 
of  the  schools  in  September  1919. 

Alberta 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  during  the  past  two  months  concerning  a  large  immigration  to 
Alberta  of  Mennonites  from  the  United  States.  It  has  been  freely  stated 
that  these  people  are  coming  to  Canada  to  escape  the  draft  and  to 
establish  schools  where  they  can  employ  their  own  teachers  and  use  the 
German  language. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  Alberta  made  his  position  clear  at  the 
outset.  In  Alberta  schools  no  language  but  English  is  to  be  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction.  Teachers  must  be  certificated  by  the  Province, 
and  school  districts  must  be  organized  in  the  usual  way  with  competent 
teachers  in  charge.  Wherever  a  band  of  these  new  settlers  located,  an 
Inspector  of  Schools  was  immediately  appointed  official  trustee.  He 
explained  the  policy  of  the  Department  so  far  as  these  immigrants  were 
concerned  and  studied  the  problem  with  them.  In  this  way  the  new- 
comers received  authentic  information  at  the  outset  and  the  organization 
of  their  schools  proceeded  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  vigorous  policy  the  Mennonites  are  organiz- 
ing districts  in  the  usual  way  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Inspector  of  the 
district.  There  now  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  settlers 
will  find  this  policy  very  satisfactory  and  will  conform  cheerfully  to  the 
Alberta  laws  and  regulations.  These  Mennonites  are  well-to-do  farmers 
who  have  bought  land  here  according  to  their  needs.  They  live  for  the 
most  part  a  community  life  and  generally  are  opposed  to  war. 
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There  has  recently  been  opened  in  Edmonton  by  the  Provincial 
Government  an  institution  for  mentally  deficient  children.  A  building 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  has  been  secured  and  a 
competent  superintendent  has  been  placed  in  charge.  For  the  present 
it  is  intended  to  provide  for  institutional  cases  only,  and  about  forty  of 
these  unfortunate  children  will  probably  be  cared  for  here.  When  a 
site  for  a  permanent  building  has  been  secured  it  is  expected  that  the 
work  will  be  extended  and  provision  made  for  morons  and  sub-normals 
as  well.  The  need  for  such  an  institution  becomes  more  apparent  as  the 
work  of  organization  proceeds. 

Word  has  recently  reached  Edmonton  that  Major  C.  K.  Flint, 
formerly  cadet  instructor  of  the  Edmonton  City  Schools,  has  been  killed 
in  action.  Major  Flint  went  to  England  with  the  56th  Battalion — later 
he  reverted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  that  he  might  reach  the  front. 
Major  Flint  was  one  of  the  old-timers  in  educational  work  in  Edmonton 
and  one  of  its  most  popular  instructors.  The  present  excellent  standing 
of  physical  training  work  in  Edmonton  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
faithful,  sane  work  done  by  Major  Flint. 

The  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  has  had  the  effect  of  closing  prac- 
tically all  the  schools  in  the  Province,  including  the  University  of  Alberta 
and  the  two  Normal  Schools,  since  October  18th.  It  is  particularly 
difBcult  to  make  up  this  lost  time  in  the  case  of  the  teacher-training 
institutions.  Teachers  are  still  very  scarce  in  Alberta  and  some  means 
will  have  to  be  found  of  completing  this  course  in  order  that  those  who 
were  in  training  may  go  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  first 
session  of  1919  is  the  last  four  months'  course  to  be  offered.  It  is  expected 
that  the  enrolment  will  be  large. 

Flighii-Lieutenant  W.  J.  Gillespie,  a  graduate  of  the  Camrose  Normal 
School,  who  enlisted  with  the  Fifth  Universities  Company  as  a  reinforce- 
ment for  the  Princess  Pats,  has  recently  returned  to  his  home  at  Days- 
land  on  furlough.  After  being  severely  wounded  on  the  Somme  in  the 
fall  of  1916  and  being  given  his  commission  on  the  field,  he  transferred 
to  the  R.A.F.  and  for  nearly  two  years  has  been  the  flying  partner  of 
Captain  Fred  .  McCall  of  Calgary,  the  premier  aviator  of  this 
Province. 

J.  F.  Boyce,  formerly  with  the  Invalided  Soldiers  Commission,  has 
returned  to  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Inspector 
Williams  of  Red  Deer  having  been  transferred  to  Macleod,  Mr.  Boyce 
has  again  taken  charge  of  inspection  work  in  the  Red  Deer  district. 

Successful  Teacher's  Conventions  were  held  at  Vegreville,  Wetaski- 
win.  Olds,  Stettler,  Calgary,  Coronation,  and  Hanna,  previous  to  Oct. 
19th.  Others  that  were  planned  for  later  dates  have  been  withdrawn 
because  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza. 
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George  F.  Young  and  C.  D.  McBride,  graduates  of  the  Camrose 
Normal  School,  who  have  been  overseas  since  early  in  1915,  have  been 
returned  to  Canada  and  are  at  present  completing  their  courses  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

A  study  of  consolidated  schools  in  North  America  is  shortly  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  material  will  be  ready  to 
submit  to  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  February. 
G.  F.  McNally,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  has  been  named  a  member  of  the 
central  committee  and  will  have  charge  of  the  study  so  far  as  Alberta  is 
concerned.  It  is  expected  that  the  results  of  this  study  will  appear  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  should  be  the 
most  valuable  document  on  consolidation  in  existence. 

The  Calgary  School  Board  has  decided  to  provide  special  classes  for 
backward  and  subnormal  children.  Mrs.  Houston,  a  lady  with  a  good 
deal  of  training  and  experience  in  the  organization  of  such  work,  has  been 
secured.  Already  she  has  spent  about  two  months  interviewing  parents, 
testing  children,  conferring  with  the  regular  teachers,  and  generally 
studying  her  problem.  She  has  found  several  children  so  deficient  as  to 
be  incapable  of  instruction.  These  will  be  sent  to  the  Government  insti- 
tution for  mentally  deficient  children  at  Edmonton.  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  children  will  be  provided  for  when  Mrs.  Houston  has  her  organiza- 
tion completed. 

L.  Williams,  formerly  of  Canmore,  became  Principal  of  the  Montreal 
St.  School,  Medicine  Hat,  in  succession  to  C.  C.  MacLaurin,  who  has 
joined  the  R.A.F. 

Miss  Jean  Buchanan  is  teaching  in  Redclifif. 

H.  O.  Klinck  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  High  School  and 
Supervising  Principal  of  Public  Schools  at  Redclifif.  Mr.  Warren  is  the 
Vice-Principal. 

S.  W.  Thurber  is  reported  to  have  died  of  wounds.  Mr.  Thurber 
came  to  Alberta  from  Freeport,  N.S.,  and  graduated  from  the  Calgary 
Normal  School  in  1912.  He  taught  very  successfully  in  Cardston  up  to 
the  time  he  enlisted  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

Robert  J.  Gould  resigned  the  principalship  of  Coaldale  Consolidated 
School  and  is  now  Principal  at  Taber.  He  was  succeeded  at  Coaldale  by 
D.  J.  Schorsfield,  formerly  of  Ponoka. 

K.  P.  Stewart,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Central  School,  Lethbridge, 
has  been  discharged  from  military  service  and  is  now  Principal  of  Burn- 
well  Consolidated  School. 


In   the  spelling  lesson  the  word   under  consideration  was  pioneer.     "What  is  a 
pioneer?"  asked  the  teacher.    "A  man  who  tunes  pianos,"  said  Mike. 
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'  ^ Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

„  ^  For   the   past   four  years    (1915,    1916,    1917, 

--       ,  1918)  the  customary  greeting  on  the  first  of  January 

has  been  given  by  everyone  with  a  Httle  secret 
hesitation  and  some  hidden  misgivings.  No  one  knew  what  disaster  the 
year  might  have  in  store.  But  this  year  there  is  a  new  tone — a  tone  in 
which  hope  predominates.  Not  all  the  world's  problems  have  been 
solved;  not  all  of  them  are  even  known  as  yet;  hope  is  tinged  with  some 
anxiety;  but,  at  least,  the  great  black  cloud  of  world-war  has  gone,  giving 
light  enough  to  see  something  of  what  must  be  attempted  and  achieved. 
From  the  opening  in  January  until  closing  time  in  June  every  school- 
room will  hum  with  industry.  No  need  this  year  for  admonitions  against 
the  waste  of  time!  Everyone  will  be  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  overtake 
the  time  that  has  been  lost.  Not  nervous  hurry,  not  fussy  ineffectiveness, 
not  joy-killing  worry,  but  "solid",  cheerful,  careful  application  and  con- 
centration will  accomplish  the  necessary  tasks  in  the  few  months  that  are 
left.  Optimism  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour;  hope  is  in  the  air.  HAPPY 
NEW  YEAR! 

m       1^       .  Perhaps  some  are  weary  of  repeated  comments 

„   ,      .  on  the  matter  of  salaries!    But  this  problem  needs 

attention  and  an  educational  journal  may  always 
be  expected  to  have  much  to  say  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  pleasing  to 
find,  however,  that  the  daily  press  is  also  interested.  The  Standard, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  had  the  following  comments,  among  others,  in  its 
editorial  columns  recently: 

"The  point  is  that  the  country  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  to  pay 
generous  salaries  t3  its  teachers  if  it  desires  to  secure  good  education  for 
its  children.  .  .  .  Everyone  is  hoping  that  the  end  of  the  war  marks  the 
opening  of  'a  new  age' — an  age  in  which  the  ideals  of  all  the  people  of 
the  world  will  be  raised  to  higher  and  nobler  levels;  and  education  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  great  service  in  bringing  this  about.  The  teachers 
must  now  take  the  place  of  the  soldiers,  and  become  members  of  a  much 
more  highly  honoured  and  better  paid  professfon  than  it  is  now,  or  has 
been  in  the  past;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  teachers  in  our  schools,  but 
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to  those  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  .  .  .  Our  teachers  must  appreciate 
their  high  calling,  their  heavy  responsibilities  in  making  this  a  happier, 
better,  wiser  world.  And  the  public  must  do  their  part;  they  must  sup- 
port the  schools  and  the  universities;  they  must  found  scholarships;  and 
must  raise  the  profession  of  '  the  schoolmaster,  abroad  in  the  land '  into 
a  still  more  honourable  and  better  paid  one." 

A  thought-provoking  Canadian  Press  despatch  on  the  subject  under 
discussion  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Glohe  of  December  9th.  "That 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  rural  elementary  schools  of  the  Province 
average  $24.27  per  month,  and  that  the  lowest  salary  paid  is  $15  per  month, 
were  statements  in  the  report  read  before  the  fifty-fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of  Quebec 
held  in  the  High  School,  Montreal.  Another  statement  was  that  there 
are  altogether  852  pensioners  with  average  pensions  of  $142  per  annum, 
the  majority  of  the  recipients  being  women.  It  was  pointed  out,  by  way 
of  contrast,  that  girls  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  may  reach  $936 
per  annum,  and  that  in  the  Canadian  Rubber  Company  they  may  go  up 
to  $1,080  per  annum.  The  minimum  pay  to  office  boys  in  the  C.P.R.  is 
$600  per  annum.  The  result  is  that  teachers  are  practically  supported 
by  charity  in  the  districts  wherein  they  teach.  In  one  county  that 
boasted  of  its  success  in  subscribing  to  the  Victory  Loan  the  salary  paid 
to  teachers  averages  less  than  $24.25  per  month." 

j^    ,  Reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  these 

y  pages  to  the  advances  in  education  that  have  taken 

place  in  England  during  the  war.  The  following 
digest  of  an  important  educational  report  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers 
of  modern  languages. 

"That  ignorance  of  language  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  foreign  trade,  and  especially  that  ignorance  of  enemy  peoples  and  their 
languages  has  hampered  Great  Britain's  war  efforts,  are  important  con- 
clusions reached  by  a  committee  of  distinguished  men  appointed  in 
August,  1916,  by  Mr.  Asquith,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  to 
inquire  into  the  position  of  modern  languages  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  nation. 

"The  report  of  the  committee,  recently  made  public,  is  exhaustive 
and  well-considered.  It  gives  first  place  to  French  in  the  history  of 
modern  civilization,  though  the  literature  of  England  may  have  exceeded 
that  of  France,  and  Germany  may  have  excelled  in  the  actual  bulk  and 
volume  of  scientific  work  during  recent  years.  For  Englishmen,  German 
is  rated  in  practical  value  as  second  only  to  French,  and  on  the  strictly 
commercial  side  German  is  probably  superior. 
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"The  report  discusses  such  topics  as  the  history  of  the  study  of  modern 
languages  in  Great  Britain;  the  neglect  of  modern  studies;  the  value  of 
modern  studies;  the  relatixe  importance  of  the  several  languages;  the 
means  of  instruction;  the  supply  and  training  of  teachers  for  schools;  the 
method  of  instruction;  and  ends  with  a  summary  of  conclusions  and  re- 
commentlations.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  this  report  w  ill  be  esteemed 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  place  in  prcsent-da\' 
education  of  modern-language  study.  It  deser\es  the  careful  study  of 
the  educators  of  this  country  as  they  approach  problems  of  educational 
reconstruction  and  readjustment." — School  Life. 

The  report  also  points  out  the  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  on  the  part  of  boys  who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  the 
foreign  service  of  Great  Britain  or  in  the  army  or  the  na\'y.  The  com- 
mittee deplores  the  tendency  of  schoolboys  to  shun  modern  languages  as 
studies  suitable  only  for  girls  and  suggests  that  some  means  be  found  to 
present  the  work  in  a  manner  more  virile  and  more  attractive  to  boys. 
Another  recommendation  is  that  the  study  of  French  should  be  com- 
menced not  later  than  twelve  years  of  age  and  that  this  language  should 
be  thoroughly  learned  before  a  second  one  is  atteinpted.  That  Latin  and 
Greek  should  no  longer  be  obligatory  subjects  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  commission  but  this  idea  is  opposed  in  the  minority  report 
which  pleads  the  value  of  Latin  in  the  study  of  Romance  languages. 

.  .^  ^  When  the  Great  War  broke  out,  all  the  nations 

A  Report  on  ■    a  ^u    \  ,.  ^u  ^     •  .1 

fV.     T       v>"  recognized  the  large  part  that  science  was  to  play 

^  „   .  in  the  struggle.  The  personal  factor  was,  more  than 

of  Science  ;,  u     v     ^     ^     ^u  .1 

in   any   other   war,    subordinate    to    the    material 

means.  At  once  there  began  in  Great  Britain  an  agitation  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  schools.  The  Government 
appointed  a  commission  of  experts  to  investigate  and  report  on  all  phases 
of  science  teaching  in  every  class  of  school  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  university.  The  report  of  the  commission  has  been  issued  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  important  document  that  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject.  The  commissioners  point  out  that  at  present  the  science 
teaching  in  secondary  schools  is  inadequate  both  in  method  and  in  the 
amount  of  time  de\oted  to  it.  The  preparatory  schools  and  the  old 
universities,  especially  Oxford,  so  adjust  the  scholarships  as  to  induce 
the  larger  proportion  of  clever  boys  to  take  classics.  The  report  recom- 
mends that,  besides  a  course  in  nature  study  in  the  elementarv  school, 
every  pupil  in  the  secondary  school  for  the  first  four  years  (from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age)  should  take  a  uniform  course  consisting  of 
English,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  languages,  and  science.  The 
time  to  be  spent  on  science  should  be  not  less  than  four  hours  a  week 
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during  the  first  year  and  six  hours  a  week  during  the  next  three  years. 
One  examination,  instead  of  the  present  numerous  leaving  and  matricu- 
lation examinations,  should  be  held,  and  both  mathematics  and  science 
should  be  compulsory. 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  says  the  report,  the  pupils 
should  specialize,  those  taking  science  should  devote  more  than  one-half 
of  their  time  to  their  special  subject,  literary  studies  or  mathematics 
occupying  the  remainder  of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  those  special- 
izing in  modern  languages  or  classics  should  continue  to  take  science  of  a 
special  kind. 

Physics  and  chemistry  should  be  the  chief  sciences  studied,  though 
the  biological  sciences  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  the  practical  application  and  the  historical  development  of 
science  should  receive  more  emphasis  in  British  schools. 

This  epoch-making  document  contains  so  much  of  value  to  teachers 
in  this  Dominion  that  no  Canadian  educationist  should  fail  to  read  it. 
More  detailed  information  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue  of  The  School. 

-T    .„  For  some  years  a  movement  has  been  on  foot 

Uniform  .    ^  i  a       •  ,   •        i  i  r 

^  +•     1  iri  Europe  and  America  to  brmg  about  the  use  oi 

-,         .      ,  a  uniform  terminology  in  teaching  grammar.   Com- 

mittees have  Worked  on  the  problem  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  in  the 
first  three  of  these  countries  reports  have  already  been  issued.  These 
differ  in  certain  details,  and  international  uniformity  may  still  be  un- 
likely. But  practical  uniformity  within  each  country  should  now  be 
possible.  In  Great  Britain  the  authors  of  several  new  grammars,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  schools,  have  adopted  the  terminology  recom- 
mended by  the  British  committees.  Besides,  the  (British)  Government 
Committee  on  Modern  Languages,  whose  report  has  already  evoked  a 
widespread  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  endorsed  strongly 
the  effort  to  secure  uniformity.  "  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  gram- 
matical nomenclature  used  for  all  languages  should  be  so  far  as  possible 
identical.  It  is  specially  important  that  it  should  be  so  within  schools 
where  more  than  one  language  is  taught.  -A  uniform  terminology  brings 
into  relief  the  principles  of  structure  common  to  all  allied  languages; 
needless  variation  of  terms  conceals  the  substantial  unity.  We  are  con- 
vinced, for  instance,  that  the  widely  different  systems  commonly  used 
for  Latin  and  French  must  lead  to  error  and  confusion  of  thought.  .  .  . 
The  scheme  of  the  Committee  is  consistent  and  well  thought  out;  we 
recommend  it  for  careful  consideration  as  it  stands".  What  will  Canada 
do  about  the  matter?  Up  to  the  present  no  serious  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  about  uniformity  and  our  school  children  are  still  learning 
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several  names  where  one  would  suffice.  Should  we  adopt  the  termin- 
ology recommended  by  the  British  Committee,  or  that  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Committee,  or  should  we  have  a  terminology  of  our 
own?  Some  action  should  be  taken.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  can  obtain  the  British  report  from  John  Murray,  London,  England, 
(price  6d.)  and  the  United  States  report  from  the  National  Education 
Association,  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington  (price  25  cents). 


Craftsmanship  and  Education 

PROFESSOR    PETER    SANDIFORD,    M.Sc.    Ph.D. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  average  person  of  to  day  not  only  associates  the  word  education 
with  books,  but  assumes  that  no  education  is  possible  without 
them.  Yet  the  bookish  education  of  the  masses  is  modern — it 
was  a  nineteenth-century  development.  We  are  too  prone  to  forget 
that  millions  who  knew  not  books  have  been  well  educated.  Even  the 
ancient  cave-men,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  discoveries  at  Altimira,  were 
skilled  carvers  in  bone,  stone,  and  ivory,  as  well  a^  faithful  draughtsmen. 
Their  drawings  of  bisons,  mastodons,  and  other  animals  of  their  time 
could  hardly  be  excelled  by  modern  artists.  Here  was  education — a 
hand  obedient  to  eye  and  brain.  In  the  same  way  modern  excavation 
on  this  continent  is  unearthing  an  Indian  art,  chiefly  expressed  through 
pottery,  that  could  be  produced  only  by  an  educated  people.  Yet  of 
books  and  book-learning  they  were  entirely  ignorant. 

The  ancient  civilizations  of  Assyria,  China,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  founded  on  books.  These  peoples  read 
little,  wrote  little,  yet  they  were  in  the  truest  sense  educated.  Their 
art,  expressed  in  architecture,  in  sculpture,  in  pottery,  and  in  many  other 
forms,  is  still  the  wonder  and  envy  of  a  twentieth-century  civilization. 
It  was  a  civilization  based  on  craftsmanship. 

Craftsmanship  is  not  merely  work  of  the  hand.  It  represents  an 
intelligence  seeking  for  expression.  It  implies  the  solution  of  problems 
through  the  instrumentality  (if  the  hand.  True  craftsmanship  is  beauti- 
ful because  it  is  the  expression  of  an  individuality;  it  has  a  personal  factor 
— an  emotional  factor  behind  its  workings.  Few  persons  realize  how 
much  of  that  which  we  call  beauty  depends  upon  this  personal  factor. 
The  difiference  between  a  beautiful  piece  of  hand-made  furniture  and  a 
machine  product  in  wt^od,  between  a  Ming  vase  and  modern  pottery 
made  by  the  thousand,  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 
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The  excellences  of  medieval  monastic  training  and  of  knightly 
training  were  due  more  to  their  practical  than  to  their  bookish  natures. 
Even  in  the  making  of  early  books  one  senses  that  an  artist,  a  true 
craftsman,  was  at  work.  The  beauty  of  old  cathedrals  and  houses 
largely  depends  upon  the  craftsmanship  that  was  displayed  in  their 
building  Master  workmen  worked  their  wills  in  the  creation  of  fantastic 
gargoyles  as  well  as  beautiful  windows  and  carvings.  But  behind  every- 
thing one  feels  an  individuality  expressing  itself.  So  truly  was  this  the 
case  that  Ruskin  was  able  in  his  "Stones  of  Venice"  to  write  a  history 
of  Venice,  not  from  her^ancient  documents  but  from  the  buildings,  the 
very  stones,  of  that  famous  city.  When  she  was  in  the  ascendant  she 
showed  it  in  her  architecture  and  her  interior  decoration ;  when  she  began 
to  decline  so  did  her  craftsmanship. 

In  educational  writings  until  quite  recent  times  the  practical  arts 
were  consistently  emphasized.  Read  the  works  of  Elyot,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  and  Pestalozzi,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  to  them,  at  least,  the 
training  gained  through  crafts  was  as  important  as  that  gained  from 
books.  Craftsmanship  was  not  divorced  from  life  by  the  industrial 
revolution.  With  the  introduction  of  machinery  specialization  made  its 
appearance.  Factory  life  condemned  a  man  to  the  making  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  pin  whereas  previously  he  made  some  thing  com- 
pletely. Arts  and  crafts  decayed  and  life  itself  took  on  a  sombre  hue. 
Relief  from  its  deadly  monotony  and  uniformity  was  sought  in  pleasure — 
the  more  exciting  the  better. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States  pioneering  life  kept  alive  craftsman- 
ship later  than  in  Europe.  The  pioneering  home  was  full  of  practical 
arts.  Wool  and  linen  were  spun,  woven,  and  made  into  clothing.  Farm 
implements  were  home-made,  as  was  the  home  itself.  The  furniture 
and  home  decorations  were  expressions  of  craftsmanship.  Children 
assisted  in  the  various  occupations,  the  preparation  of  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  and  to  round  off  a  most  excellent  education  for  them,  only  a 
meagre  acquaintance  with  "the  three  R's"  was  necessary.  Life  on  a 
remote  farm  to-day  still  exhibits  many  of  the  characteristics  of  pioneering 
time^,  but  the  mail  order  of  the  department  store  robs  it  of  much  of  its 
former  educative  value. 

Tolstoi  in  "What  is  Art "  recognizes  to  the  full  the  value  of  widespread 
craftsmanship.     He  says: 

"Another  difference  (between  present  and  future  art)  will  be  that 
art  will  not  be  produced  by  professional  artists  receiving  payment 
for  their  work  and  engaged  on  nothing  else  besides  their  art.  The 
art  of  the  future  will  be  produced  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  feel  the  need  of  such  activity,  but  they  will  occupy 
themselves  with  art  only  when  they  feel  such  need 
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"The  artist  of  the  future  will  live  the  common  life  of  man,  earning 
his  subsistence  by  some  kind  of  labour.  The  fruits  of  that  highest 
spiritual  strength  which  passes  through  him  he  will  try  t(j  share  with 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  people,  for  in  such  transmission  to 
others  of  the  feelings  that  have  arisen  in  him,  he  will  find  his  happiness 
and  his  reward.  The  artist  of  the  future  will  be  unable  to  under- 
stand how  an  artist,  whose  chief  delight  is  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  his 
works,  could  give  them  only  in  exchange  for  a  certain  payment. 

"Until  the  dealers  are  driven  out,  the  temple  of  art  will  not  be  a 
temple.     But  the  art  of  the  future  will  drive  them  out." 
In  similar  strain,  William  Morris,  the  apostle  of  craftsmanship,  writes 
in  "  News  from  Nowhere"  and  in  many  of  his  other  numerous  writings. 

In  a  somewhat  uneasy  way  modern  educators  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  an  education  divorced  from  crafts  is  after  all  only  half  an 
education.  Factory  life  and  the  department  store  have  destroyed  the 
practical  arts.  Such  was  their  educative  value  that  they  must  be  re- 
introduced into  school.  The  modern  manual  training  and  household 
arts  movement  in  schools  is  the  beginning  of  what  will  ultimately  become 
a  world-wide  practice  in  education.  Not  to  train  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths,  as  the  prostituted  vocational  education  has  for  its 
aim,  but  to  make  men  and  women.  And  this  ideal  receives  scientific 
support  from  modern  psychology.  It  is  now  realized  that  a  motor 
education,  best  obtained  through  the  practice  of  craftsmanship,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  fullest  mental  development.  Without  a 
motor  education  even  speech  and  language  itself  are  denied  us. 

So  teachers  are  beginning  to  base  their  practice  more  and  more  on 
creative  occupations.  The  creative  spirit,  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship, 
must  be  kept  alive  in  our  children  if  they  are  to  develop  into  proper 
men  and  women;  if  civilization  itself  is  to  be  maintained. 


A  New  England  teacher  travelling  through  the  hills,  noted  various  quaint 
expressions.     For  instance,  after  a  long  ride  he  sought  provisions  at  a  mountain  hut. 

"What  d'  yo'-all  want?"  called  out  a  woman. 
"Madam,"  said  the  teacher,  "can  we  get  corn  bread  here?     We'd  like  to  buy  some 
of  you?" 

"Corn  bread?  Corn  bread,  did  yo'  say?"  Then  she  chuckled  to  herself,  and  her 
manner  grew  amiable.  "Why,  if  corn  bread's  all  yo'  want,  come  right  in,  for  that's 
just  what  I  hain't  got  nothing  else  on  hand  but." 


At  the  family  prize-day  of  a  certain  school  the  head  boy  rose  to  give  his  recitation. 
"'Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,'"  he  vociferated,  "  'lend  me  your  cars!'" 
"There,"  commented  the  mother  of  a  defeated  pui)il,  snccringly,  "that's  Mrs. 

Biggs'  boy!     He  wouldn't  be  his  mother's  son  if  he  didn't  want  to  borrow  something." — 

Tit-Bits. 


Primary  Department 


Top  Row — Teacher  and  pupils  of  senior  room  (Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX),  and  of  junior  room 
(Grades  I,  II.  Ill)  of  Bashaw  Public  School,  Alberta. 

Lower  Row — (left  to  right)— (1)  Bashaw  Public  School — Principal,  A.  J.  Heywood,  B.A.  (Victoria  '15); 
Teacher  of  junior  room — Mrs.  Heywood.  (2)  S.S.  No.  2,  Ridout,  Brown's  Brae,  Muskoka, 
Teacher — E.  Morley  Klinck.     (3)  S.S.  No.  1,  Mulmur.     Teacher — Norman  Synott. 

Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[The  School  undertakes  to  answer  promptly,  by  letter,  all  reasonable  questions, 
if  correspondents  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not 
met,  answers  are  given  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.] 

Correspondence 

Principal  Heywood  of  Bashaw  Public  School,  Alberta  writes:  "With 
an  enrolment  of  80  pupils  this  school  contains  children  of  Canadian, 
American,  German,  Belgian,  Russian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  half- 
breed  (French  and  Indian)  parentage.  So  rapidly  are  these  young  people 
adapting  themselves  to  Western  Canadian  customs  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  vatious  nationalities  represented.  This  goes  to  show  that 
in  the  next  generation  all  these  races  will  be  assimilated  and  that  there 
will  be  in  Canada  one  united  people.  I  do  not  think,  as  one  writer  does, 
'  that  a  Balkan  States  problem  will  be  the  great  problem  of  the  Canadian 
North-West'.  With  fair  treatment  and  good  educational  facilities  all 
classes  in  the  Western  melting-pot  will  be  moulded  into  one  great 
Canadian  nation." 

[290] 
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Miss  Neva  Haskell,  R.R.  No.  4,  Denfield,  writes: 

(1)  I  have  used,  very  successfully,  with  my  pupils  who  had  not  been 
giving  proper  expression  to  their  reading  when  I  started  after  midsummer, 
stories  cut  from  an  old  magazine  and  pasted  on  pieces  of  cardboard. 
These  I  gave  to  the  class  as  extra  reading  and  for  a  change  gave  them  also 
to  my  Second  Class  to  read  to  themselves.  Then  for  a  few  minutes  I  allow 
the  rest  to  listen  while  the  readers  stand  before  the  school  and  read  aloud 
these  entirely  new  stories.  Of  course,  being  new  stories,  the  other  pupils 
arc  interested  and  when  the  readers  realize  that  the  whole  school  is 
depending  on  them  to  hear  that  new  story  they  surprise  both  themselves 
and  their  teacher  with  the  expression  they  put  into  their  reading. 

(2)  Even  though  there  is  no  end  of  method  in  drilling  the  combina- 
tions I  found  the  following  of  great  help.  Taking  some  old  sheets  of 
drawing  paper  I  cut  them  into  four  pieces.  On  these,  with  wax  crayons 
of  different  colours,  I  wrote  the  combinations.  Then  these  are  held 
quickly  up  before  the  class  and  the  one  who  gives  the  answer  correctly 
gets  the  card.  If  any  child  gives  an  incorrect  answer  he  then  gives  up  all 
his  cards  to  me.  When  the  children  have  all  the  cards,  a  count  is  made 
and  the  one  with  the  most  wins  the  game.  The  children  find  these  most 
interesting  and  will  make  a  set  of  their  own  or  study  their  combinations 
at  home  to  win  the  game. 

(3)  In  composition  the  children  find  writing  the  essays  much 
more  interesting  if  they  are  allowed  to  make  illustrated  letters  for  the 
initial  paragraph.    Occasionally  I  allow  them  to  paint  these  neatly. 

(4)  In  odd  moments  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  write  a  list  of  the  known 
words.  Then  they  write  a  story  the  subject  of  which  will  be  selected 
from  this  list.     Excellent  results  in  composition  may  thus  be  obtained. 


Teaching  Citizenship 

M.\RV   MYRTLE  MacDOXALD 
Public  School,  Neville,  Sask. 

THOUGH  the  Golden  Rule  books  and  the  stories  in  the  Readers  must 
exert  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  children  may  be  slow  in  applying  the  principles 
learned.     For  example,  children  are  likely  to  accept  without  question 
the  truth,  "We  gain  happiness  by  giving  it  out  to  others",  but  that  is 
sometimes  as  far  as  they  seem  to  go. 

After  an  interesting,  heart-to-heart  talk  on  the  maxim  referred  to, 
with  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  true  test  of  real  citizenship  is  service, 
the  teacher  might  say,  "  Now,  let  each  one  of  us  try  this  coming  week  to 
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do  something  to  make  others  happy.  The  successful  and  popular  men 
and  women  are  those  who  are  obliging,  cheerful,  friendly,  energetic,  and 
enthusiastic.  Some  of  us  can  carry  magazines  to  one  who  is  sick,  can 
take  something  to  someone  in  poor  circumstances,  can  help  to  "make 
friends"  where  a  quarrel  has  occurred,  can  deny  ourselves  something  and 
give  the  money  to  a  good  cause,  can  spend  part  of  Saturday  tending  a 
busy  housewife's  baby,  can  speak  cheerily  to  everyone  we  meet,  can  be 
ready  to  do  little  'favours'  when  asked.  Let  us  see  for  ourselves 
whether  we  become  happy  by  making  others  happy.  A  week  from  to-day 
we  shall  discuss  this  matter  again  and  see  whether  our  experiment  has 
been  successful". 


Content  of  Primary  Reading 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 

Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  subject  matter  of  the  reading  given  to  primary  children  requires 
a  good  deal  of  thought. 
We  often  give  them  matter  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  method  and 
we  forget  to  give  them  material  that  appeals  to  their  life,  their  interests, 
and  their  experiences. 

Reading,  to  be  vital,  must  begin  in  their  lives  and  in  their  needs.  No 
child  feels  an  urgent  craving  to  know  the  symbols  of  sounds  unless  this 
knowledge  will  help  his  desire  to  read  the  story. 

A  second  requirement  of  the  content  of  the  subject  matter  is  that  it 
should  be  good  literature.  Some  readers  contain  insipid,  uninspiring 
material  and  the  children  soon  tire  of  it.  How  much  delight  can  a  child 
receive  from  the  continued  use  of  such  sentences  as  "  I  see  a  hat?"  Such 
sentences  may  be  necessary,  at  first,  because  of  the  child's  limited  vocabu- 
lary and  limited  knowledge  of  the  written  forms  of  words.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  good  literature  that  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  chil- 
dren should  have  it  as  early  as  possible. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  matter  of  primary  reading  is  that  it 
should  be  varied.  The  following  suggestive  list  may  be  included  in  our 
collection  of  reading  material. 

(a)  Stories  of  action,  fun,  and  imitation.  Every  sympathetic  observer 
of  children  knows  that  they  appreciate  these  elements  in  their  stories. 
Stories  that  arouse  interest,  give  action,  furnish  repetitfon,  and  give  scope 
for  the  dramatic  follow  pedagogical  principles.  The  dramatic  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  children  at  this  stage  of  their  development.    They  love 
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to  personify,  to  endow  inanimate  things  with  hie,  or  the  lower  animals 
with  the  power  of  reason  or  speech. 

(b)  Nursery  rhymes  are  prime  favourites.  The  child  expresses  him- 
self, as  did  the  race  in  infancy,  through  jingle  ditty  and  rhyme.  He  finds 
the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  of  intense  interest  at  home  and  to  continue 
these  seems  only  natural.  They  develop  a  sense  of  rhythm,  the>'  lend 
themselves  to  dramatization,  and  they  are  loved  by  the  children. 

(c)  Lessons  based  on  the  folklore,  fairy  talcs,  and  legends  which  are 
the  rich  inheritance  of  race  experience  may  be  included  in  our  reading. 
The  minute  the  fairy,  animal,  or  giant  speaks  or  acts  interest  is  capti- 
vated. The  child  loves  to  symbolize,  to  imitate,  to  act.  He  loves  to 
assume  the  manners,  ideas,  and  ambitions  of  the  characters  which  are  so 
real  to  him. 

(d)  Accumulative  tales  have  a  place.  The  constant  repetitions  help 
to  retain  the  impressions.  The  repetitions  are  part  of  the  story  itself  and 
are  guaranteed  a  warm  reception  because  of  the  humorous  and  human 
elements  usually  present  in  a  story  of  this  kind. 

(e)  Stories  in  dialogue  form,  especially  if  they  deal  with  events  of 
personal  and  school  experiences,  may  form  the  basis  of  reading  matter. 

A  fourth  necessity  is  that  good  illustrations  should  be  used.  They 
should  be  full  of  action  and  able  to  arouse  the  imagination.  The  colouring 
and  the  drawing  should  be  artistic. 

A  fifth  requisite  is  that  the  same  words  occur  again  and  again  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  thought  is  not  sacrificed  for  form. 

The  phonic  difficulties  need  to  be  well  graded.  The  new  work  grows 
out  of  the  old.  The  old  words  require  to  be  reviewed  often  to  make  the 
habit  of  instantaneous  recognition,  and  habit  comes  only  through  intelli- 
gent repetition. 

For  hygienic  reasons  the  illustrations  should  not  interfere  with  the 
length  of  the  lines,  the  lines  should  be  short,  the  paper  free  from  gloss  and 
of  a  white  tint,  and  the  type  should  be  suited  to  the  child. 

The  type  should  be  of  large  size  and  the  spacing  of  good  width.  The 
generally  accepted  size  for  first  year  pupils  is  2.6  mm.  The  line  should 
not  be  too  long.  Experiments  pro\e  that  the  visual  grasp  is  greater 
when  the  lines  are  short.  When  the  illustrations  interrupt  the  lines  the 
little  reader  has  difficulty  in  following  the  story.  A  heavy  book  is  a 
handicap.  The  child's  hand  is  small  and  the  muscles  are  weak.  To  hold 
a  book  ev.en  for  a  limited  time  requires  more  strength  than  the  child  is 
capable  of. 

The  primary  teacher  cannot  so  control  matters  as  to  have  all  these 
requisites  but  she  can  supplement  the  limitations  by  blackboard  reading 
and  charts. 
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In  connection  with  last  month's  topic  of  phonics,  possibly  the  follow- 
ing may  be  of  assistance  in  gaining  clear  enunciation  and  articulation. 
A  knowledge  of  some  of  the  rules  will  help  later  in  spelling. 

In  drill  work  we  need  to  give  special  drill  on  terminal  n. 

To  avoid  the  tendency  to  prolong  the  exhalation  in  sounding  s,  thus 
giving  it  a  hissing  sound,  drill  on  words  ending  in  s,  closing  the  lips 
sharply  the  instant  the  word  has  been  uttered.  The  lisp  in  sounding  5  is 
produced  by  sending  the  tongue  so  far  forward  that  it  protrudes  beyond 
the  teeth  and  the  resulting  sound  is  th  {yeth  for  yes).  Drill  also  on  s,  as  in 
so,  save,  sad,  safe,  stir,  spring,  slow,  see,  sing,  said,  soap,  stick. 

R  is  never  wholly  silent,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  trilled 
only  before  vowels.  .  The  trill  is  present  in  orange,  sorrow,  rage  and  absent 
in  bird,  girl,  alert. 

T  as  in  table  should  receive  attention.  Keep  the  sound  as  a  dental  and 
see  that  no  trace  of  short  u  is  present.  Drill  for  the  clear  sound  of 
terminal  fs:  teeth,  truck,  treat,  tremble,  tag,  tail,  tiny,  taught,  spit,  hurt,  sent, 
went,  late,  trip.  Do  not  drop  the  h  in  th  as  in  thin,  think,  through,  this,  that, 
these,  those,  there. 

The  terminal  ess  preceded  by  n  or  /  often  becomes  iss — slowness,  lame- 
ness, harness,  illness. 

K  as  the  terminal  sound  needs  special  attention — take,  sake,  soak,  beck, 
desk,  oak. 

Sometimes  the  children  give  the  sound  of  short  u  after  c  (hard)  as  in 
cat,  cabbage,  can,  candle,  crazy,  calf,  came. 

TI  is  an  aspirate — a  breath — and  needs  to  be  drilled  on — where, 
while,  horse,  how,  house,  hive,  help. 

V  and  /  are  often  stumbling  blocks.  The  v  is  made  by  placing  the 
upper  teeth  and  the  lower  lip  together  and  forcing  the  voice  between. 
If  the  voice  is  forced  suddenly  the  resulting  sound  will  be  that  of/ — van, 
veil,  vacation,  valley,  vase,  voice. 

Be  sure  that  the  terminal  t,  as  in  the  phonogram  ight,  has  its  full  value 
• — bright,  tight,  light,  fight,  night,  right. 

Care  needs  to  be  taken  with  the  tendency  to  drop  the  final  g  in  ing 
and  in  sounding  g  as  guh — bring,  sling,  jumping. 

Ch  and  sh  are  often  confusing  to  little  ones.  The  ch  sound  is  sharp 
and  abrupt  while  sh  is  more  prolonged — cheap,  cheese,  chop,  child;  sheep, 
sheet,  shop. 

A  terminal  followed  by  ing  often  needs  a  drill.  Drawing  is  sometimes 
pronounced  as  draw-ring  and  gnaiving  becomes  gnawring. 

It  is  advisable  to  know  a  few  rules.  It  is  not  intended  that  these 
"rules"  should  be  memorized  by  the  children  but  that  the  facts  be  im- 
pressed as  occasion  arises. 
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1.  If  a  one-syllabled  word  does  not  end  in  e  the  vowel  is  short:  hat. 
2.  If  a  one-syllabled  word  ends  in  e  the  e  is  always  silent  and  the  vowel 
before  is  long:  hale.  This  is  the  general  rule  with  all  vowels  but  when  an 
exception  arises  as  in  live  or  have,  explain  that  this  time  i  or  a  is  short e\en 
if  an  e  is  at  the  end.  3.  When  a  is  followed  by  i  as  rain  the  a  is  long  and 
i  is  silent.  This  rule  generally  applies  to  ea  as  in  lead,  read,  leaf,  meat, 
seal;  to  oa  as  in  coat,  road,  loaf,  soar;  and  to  id  as  \n  fruit.  4.  If  a  one- 
syllabled  word  ends  in  y  the  y  sounds  like  long  i:  cry.  o.  If  a  word  of 
more  than  one  syllable  ends  in  y  the  y  sounds  like  short  i:  pretty.  6.  If  a 
word  begins  with  y,  the  y'lsa.  consonant:  yellow.  7.  Ar  is  dr  (far)  unless 
to  is  before  it:  car,  war,  hardware.  8.  C  before  a,  k,  I,  o,  r,  t  and  ii  is  hard: 
cave,  black,  clams,  corn,  crate,  fact.  9.  C  before  e,  i,  y  is  soft:  cell,  city, 
cymbals,  lace.  10.  G  before  a,  I,  o,  r  and  w  is  hard :  gave,  glad,  go,  grow,  gun. 
11.  G  before  e,  i,  y,  is  soft:  gems,  gill,  gypsy.  12.  The  letter  q  never  goes 
alone.  It  is  always  followed  by  u:  queer,  quail.  13.  C  hard  as  in  cap  is 
usually  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  14.  K  is  the  last  sound  of  the  word  as 
in  milk,  and  seek,  but  may  be  used  at  the  beginning  if  before  e,  i,  y  as  in 
keg  and  kiss.  15.  Ck  always  follows  the  short  vowels:  black,  beck,  pick, 
duck,  lock.  16.  Some  letters  are  silent:  g  and  k  before  n  {gnaw,  knife),  w 
before  r  {wrap),  b  following  m  {thumb,  crumb,  lamb)  and  /  in  talk,  walk, 
stalk.  17.  Some  letters  are  doubled,  (a)  When  a  letter  ends  in  /  the  final 
letter  is  usually  doubled:  mill,  kill,  ball,  small,  {b)  When  5,/  or  /  is  a  final 
letter  and  immediately  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  the  s,f  or  I  is  doubled: 
miss,  stuff,  ball,  (c)  When  pi,  tl^  cl,  ft,  dl,  gl  are  the  last  sounds  in  a  word 
the  silent  e  is  added:  sample,  needle,  poodle,  tumble,  {d)  When  there  is 
only  one  sound  between  the  short  vowel  and  final  le  we  double  the  letter: 
apple,  nibble,  middle,  cattle,  {e)  When  there  is  only  one  sound  betw^een 
the  short  vowel  and  er  we  double  the  letter :  offer,  butter,  supper.  (/)  When 
V  is  the  final  sound  it  is  followed  by  silent  e:  cave,  gave.  V  is  never 
doubled,  {g)  When  there  is  only  one  sound  between  the  short  vowel  and 
ing  we  double  the  letter:  running,  sitting,  {h)  When  there  is  onl>'  one 
sound  between  the  short  vowel  and  y  (short  sound)  we  double  the  letter: 
funny,  happy,  buggy,  penny,  berry,  ferry,  sorry,  poppy,  {i)  W'hen  there  is 
only  one  sound  between  the  short  vowel  and  ow  the  letter  is  doubled: 
arrow,  pillow,  borrow,  minnow,  yellow,  tallow,  {j)  The  letter  d  is  inserted 
when  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  g:  judge,  hedge,  trudge.  Some  letters 
have  two  sounds  and  sometimes  groups  of  letters  are  pronounced  like  a 
familiar  sound,  thus  c  =  k  in  come;  c  =  s  in  cinders;  ck  =  k  in  back;  g=j  in 
angel;  gh==f  in  cough,  laugh;  ph—f  in  camphor,  telephone;  qu  =  kw:  equal, 
queer,  square;  ew  =  u  long:  blew,  knew;  lion —  shun  in  addition,  caution, 
question,  notion;  x  =  ks,  axe,  box,  excel. 


Suggestions  for  the  First  Reading  Lessons  in  Print 

MARY  W.  CASTLE 

Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

GREAT  freedom  is  allowed  primary  teachers  in  the  teaching  of 
reading.  No  two  teachers  teach  in  exactly  the  same  way — in 
fact,  one's  own  plans  will  vary  each  year  to  some  extent,  as  one 
"experiments"  with  new  devices  gained  from  different  sources.  Thus 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  the  first  year  of 
primary  work  gradually  disappear.  However,  the  teacher  who  is  a 
beginner  in  this  branch  of  the  work  may  start  out  enthusiastically  upon 
the  work  of  the  primer,  using  many  valuable  suggestions  gained  from  the 
Primary  Reading  Manual  and  other  sources,  and  yet  find  herself  at  a 
loss  when  the  first  printed  lessons  are  reached.  The  children  must  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  form  of  the  words,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  one 
must  give  drills  for  this  purpose,  teach  many  new  "sight"  words  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  reading. 

Following  are  some  definite  steps  in  a  suggested  course,  with  several 
stories  which  may  be  used  as  reading  lessons  at  this  particular  point. 

The  lessons  on  pages  10  to  20  often  prove  difficult  to  children  who 
have  worked  thus  far  without  undue  trouble  because  (1)  there  is  the 
change  from  script  to  print;  (2)  a  number  of  new  and  difftcult  sight  words 
must  be  taught  before  the  lessons  from  pages  12  to  20  can  be  read. 

When  page  20  has  been  reached,  it  may  be  considered,  in  most  cases, 
that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  in  the  primer  has  been  accom- 
plished. There  are  still  new  words  to  learn,  but  by  this  time  the  children 
have  gained  much  power,  so  that  the  difficulties  are  not  so  great.  They 
are  able  to  read  quite  new  words  by  means  of  their  rapidly  increasing 
knowledge,  through  the  study  of  phonics,  and  they  have  also  had  much 
practice  in  concentration,  so  that  new  "sight"  words  are  easily  remem- 
bered, knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters  also  being  of  help  in  calling 
to  mind  many  words  taught  as  "wholes"  by  the  word  or  sentence  method. 

The  children  usually  read  the  written  lessons  in  the  first  pages  of  the 
primer,  also  short  stories  of  a  similar  type  composed  by  the  teacher,  with 
a  tolerable  amount  of  ease.  The  book  is  new  to  the  class  and,  conse- 
quently, interesting;  pictures  in  many  cases  help  the  children  to  remember 
the  words,  and  the  first  words  taught  in  the  term  are  naturally  impressed 
on  their  minds. 

This  brings  us  to  page  11,  where  printed  forms  of  words  are  introduced. 
It  takes  a  little  time  to  teach  the  printed  forms  so  that  they  are  as  easily 
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recognized  as  script.  Some  of  the  printed  words  are  easier  than  others, 
so  that  it  is  wise  to  begin  with  the  best-known  words,  and  ones  in  which 
the  printed  form  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  written,  e.g.,  the  words  Sam, 
vest,  cat,  Nell.  Give  exercises  in  comparing  the  two  forms  for  points  of 
reseml)lance,  otherwise  the  first  reading  lessons  in  print  will  be  failures. 
It  may  be  found  a  good  plan  to  take  a  short  period  every  day  so  that 
pupils  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  words  in  their  "new  dress"  at  sight. 
Show  the  printed  form  of  each  letter  as  each  new  lesson  in  phonics  is 
taught — gradually  working  in  a  ftw  printed  words  on  the  blackl)oard 
for  the  children  to  read  as  they  gain  sufificient  power.  Also  have  the 
children,  in  class,  find  the  printed  form  of  a  word  on  a  page  in  the  primer 
when  the  written  form  is  placed  on  the  blackboard.  Keep  a  list  on  the 
board  of  the  written  and  printed  forms  of  the  letters  taught — for  refer- 
ence. 

If  "Ding  dong  bell"  has  been  taught,  the  "cut-up"  rhyme  (in  print) 
may  be  given  each  child,  so  that  he  may  make  up  the  rhyme  on  his  desk 
for  seat-work.  This  must  be  after  the  children  have  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  printed  words  by  practice  in  class.  Short  and  simple 
printed  sentences  are  always  good,  e.g., 

"Who  has  the  cat? 
Tom  is  in  the  well. 
Nell  has  a  little  cat." 

These  may  be  printed  on  the  blackboard  and  taken  up  with  the  class, 
the  teacher  afterwards  giving  the  slip  as  a  reward  to  a  pupil  who  is  able 
to  recognize  the  words,  and  read  the  sentence  aloud.  The  teacher  will 
readily  see  how  a  little  game  or  competition  may  be  employed  to  stimu- 
late the  efforts  of  all  the  pupils. 

Another  game  for  work  of  this  kind  is  as  follows: 

Form  the  children  into  a  long  line  or  a  circle  (the  latter  suggests  more 
"fun").  Give  each  child  a  sentence  in  print,  keeping  four  of  five  slips  in 
reserve.  These  sentences  must  not  be  very  difficult,  and  should  contain 
familiar  words,  so  that  the  main  efforts  will  be  directed  towards  the 
recognition  of  an  old,  familiar  friend  in  a  new  "dress".  The  teacher  may 
sit  near  the  edge  of  the  circle,  and  hear  each  child  read  his  sentence  in  a 
low  voice  as  he  passes.  If  he  is  able  to  read  his  sentence,  the  teacher  takes 
it  from  him,  putting  it  underneath  her  little  pile  of  sentences  and  giving 
him  the  one  on  top.  If  he  is  not  ready  to  read,  and  requires  a  little  more 
time,  he  must  step  out  of  the  circle,  where  he  stays  until  his  raised  hand 
shows  that  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  game  again.  Each  child  finally  takes 
a  new  sentence  to  his  seat  after  the  wheel  has  gone  around  several  times. 
Of  course,  a  good  class  spirit  must  be  kept  up,  so  that  the  child  will  feel 
it  an  undesirable  thing  to  be  out  of  the  game,  and  will  feel  anxious  to 
work  by  himself  so  that  he  may  get  back  into  the  circle.    The  circle  or 
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"wheel"  should  turn  faster  and  faster  as  the  children  gain  practice.  I 
often  use  this  device  with  my  class,  using  words  instead  of  sentences  on 
the  slips  in  the  first  lessons.  The  first  exercises  may  show  the  printed 
form  of  the  word  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and  the  written  form  on  the 
other,  so  that  if  a  child  cannot  recognize  the  printed  form  he  may  turn 
to  the  other  side.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  teacher  may  commend 
the  children  who  knew  the  words  without  such  help.  It  requires  patience 
and  sympathy  in  many  cases,  as  some  children  find  it  hard  to  recognize 
the  printed  words.  A  kindly  and  helpful  spirit  will  prevent  discourage- 
ment. If  we  stop  to  consider  how  much  is  required  of  the  children  at 
this  stage,  in  this  one  subject,  we  shall  not  be  so  likely  to  become  im- 
patient when  we  find  that  small  printed  words  are  real  problems. 

Some  of  the  words  which  are  new  and  difficult  .are  the  following,  and 
these  may  well  be  taught  as  wholes.  They  are  all  found  in  the  primer  from 
page.  12  to  the  bottom  of  page  18.  How,  he,  where,  your,  live,  what,  are, 
they,  no,  yes,  for,  bird,  to,  mother,  with,  oven,  here,  one  day,  these,  our.  Union 
Jack,  there,  white,  blue,  says,  he,  true,  find,  ruler,  something,  brother. 

The  following  list  consists  of  words  which  have  been  previously 
taught,  but  which  must  be  reviewed  now  and  then  so  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  known  "at  sight":  she,  who,  do,  have,  me,  little,  put,  her, 
my,  come. 

In  the  period  allowed  in  the  time-table  for  the  teaching  of  sight  words, 
along  with  the  list  given,  one  may  teach  (perhaps  on  alternate  days,  or  at 
least  once  a  week)  lessons  from  the  Nursery  Rhymes,  e.g.,  "Pat  a  cake", 
"This  little  pig  went  to  market",  and  "Little  Jack  Horner".  Of  course, 
it  is  understood  that  nursery  rhymes  not  found  in  the  primer  may  also 
be  used,  if  desired. 

Also  there  are  several  little  rhymes  which  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  "Rain,  rain,  go  away",  on  page  19,  "Hurry,  hurry,  noise  and 
flurry",  page  24,  "Hush  a  bye,  baby",  page  29,  and  "One  little  chicken 
peeps",  page  28. 

Teach  particularly,  from  these  rhymes,  the  words  that  will  be  valuable 
and  easily  worked  in  when  framing  stories  for  the  reading  lessons.  From 
"This  little  pig"  we  have  used  the  words  went,  stayed,  fnarket,  home  in  at 
least  three  of  the  reading  lessons  this  week  for  the  September  class. 
From  the  rhyme  beginning,  "Rain,  rain,  go  away"  on  the  same  page, 
the  very  useful  words,  go,  away,  wants,  some,  other,  again,  day,  play, 
meadoiv.  Tommy,  may  be  taught. 

Supplementary  readers  are  of  help  for  suggestions  as  to  the  length 
and  the  themes  of  the  lessons — very  often  the  lesson  in  the  book  may  be 
used,  the  teacher  merely  working  in  one  or  two  new  words  that  she 
wishes  to  impress.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  print  these  reading  lessons  on  the 
blackboard  for  beginners.    The  children  give  much  better  attention  and 
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show  more  enthusiasm,  and  the  results  are  much  more  satisfying  to  the 
teacher. 

As  the  children  gain  more  power,  other  schemes  may  be  tried.  Here 
is  one  which  often  comes  in  useful  as  seat-work.  Cut  out  small  coloured 
pictures  from  advertisements  that  are  attractive.  Paste  the  pictures  on 
a  reasonably  thick  square  of  paper  (which  must  be  durable  to  be  worth 
the  work)  and  print  on  each  paper  a  little  story  suggested  by  the  picture. 
Pictures  of  children,  animals,  toys,  a»d  games  are  suitable  for  this  work. 
I  have  found  these  stories  really  valuable  when  the  words  are  not  too 
difficult.  Number  the  stories,  so  that  each  child  may  have  all  of  them 
in  turn. 

Several  examples  of  short  reading  lesssons  are  given  below,  with  some 
attempt  at  grading  according  to  difficulty  and  length.  New  words 
should  be  worked  into  the  lessons  before  the  children  have  a  chance  to 
forget  them. 

If  lessons  of  this  type  are  used  in  combination  with  those  in  the  primer 
(pages  12  to  19)  the  children  will  have  much  practice  in  using  the  difficult 
words  that  cannot  be  sounded,  but  must  be  remembered,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  part  of  the  primer  will  be  lessened. 

1.  Tom  has  a  little  top. 
Do  you  see  it? 
He  put  the  top  on  the  stool. 
I  can  see  it. 
It  is  a  red  top. 
Spin  the  top,  Tom. 
How  it  hums! 

In  this  lesson  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  lessons  in  phonics  have  been 
taken  at  least  as  far  as  u  on  page  12,  if  the  order  in  the  primer  is  being 
followed.  The  sight  words  of  the  lesson  to  be  stressed  arc  He,  It  is,  and 
How.  Of  course,  if  some  other  order  of  sounds  is  chosen  by  the  teacher, 
she  will  make  up  little  lessons  which  will  be  within  the  power  of  her  own 
particular  class,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  sounds  taught.  She  may  find 
it  easier  to  use,  for  example,  words  ending  in  am,  ot,  ish,^\n.  combination 
with  several  sight  words. 


Tom  is  at  the  pond. 

Can  youeee  him? 

He  went  to  the  pond  to  fish. 

I  see  him  by  the  tree 

He  has  3  fish  on  the  sand. 

Soon  he  will  run  home. 

Mother  can  put  the  fish  on  a  dish. 


Here  is  Kate. 

Kate  is  a  good  girl. 

One  day  she  made  some  buns  tor  me. 

She  made  a  cake  for  baby,  too. 

Do  you  like  cake? 

I  can  bake  a  cake  some  day. 


This  lesson  will  help  to  impress  Here,  One  day,  she,  some,  baby. 
After  teaching  words  from  "Rain,  rain,  go  away",  the  lesson  may  be — 
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4.  Fred  and  Sam  are  at  play. 

They  are  on  the  grass  in  the  meadow. 

Little  Tommy  wants  to  play,  too. 

See  the  rain! 

It  is  too  wet  to  stay  and  play. 

Some  other  day  they  can  run  in  the  meadow. 

5.  Tommy  went  to  the  market. 

He  went  to  get  some  eggs  for  mother. 

Mother  wants»some  butter,  too. 
The  eggs  and  butter  are  for  supper. 

Soon  Tommy  will  come  home. 
Baby  will  run  to  meet  him  at  the  gate. 
She  can  go  with  Tommy  some  other  day. 

or,  emphasizing  a  particular  sound,  ch, 

6.  Fred  lives  on  a  farm. 

It  is  far  from  the  school,  so  he  takes  his  lunch. 
Every  day  he  goes  to  school  with  Tommy. 

Tommy  is  his  chum. 
To-day  Fred  has  cheese,  and  buns,  and  a  peach  for  lunch. 
He  will  have  his  lunch,  and  then  he  can  play. 

All  through  the  year  stories  may  be  used  on  the  board  in  connection 
with  the  primer  lessons.  Try  to  present  lessons  that  are  interesting  and 
within  the  understanding  of  the  children.  Stories  about  v^arious  games, 
work  at  school,  the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus,  the  first  snow,  and  similar 
topics  will  be  enjoyed. 


Industrial  Re=training  of  Returned  Soldiers 

GEO.    R.    DOLAN,    M.A. 

Principal,  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary 

TO  the  Vocational  Branch  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission  a 
sympathetic  and  grateful  nation  has  entrusted  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  re-educating  and  re-training  Canadian  soldiers  who 
have  returned  from  the  battlefield  partially  disabled.  Many  of  these 
heroes  bravely  face  the  future  and  decide  to  make  the  best  of  the  most 
suitable  courses  offered.  But  a  few,  who  left  school  because  it  had  little 
to  offer  them,  still  retain  their  former  dislike  of  books  and  institutes  of 
learning.  A  preliminary  survey  of  each  of  these  latter  cases  is  followed 
in  a  few  weeks  by  a  more  thorough  interview  by  an  official  possessed 
of  great  sympathy  and  judgment  and  in  possession  of  all  the  information 
previously  gained.    Not  only  is  the  previous  education,  industrial  training 
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and  experience,  family  and  medical  history  noted,  but  an  inquirx-  is  made 
into  the  hobbies,  favourite  books,  and  sports,  with  a  view  to  gaininjj  a  key 
to  the  student's  interest  and  friendship.     The  tactful  official  generally 
attains  his  end  and  the  returned  private  expresses  his  choice  of  courses — 
for  options  are  always  allowed.    But  perhaps  the  first,  or  even  the  second, 
choice  involves  very  serious  handicaps — personal,  physical,  or  financial — 
and  the  interviewing  officer,  with  the  aid  of  his  medical  colleague,  has  a 
more  much  difficult  task  in  dissuading  the  veteran  from  his  favourite 
courses.     All  aspects  of  the  future  of  such  callings  are  re\iewed  and 
finally  he  is  persuaded  to  take  a  course  more  suited  to  his  ability   and 
capacity.    But  the  interviewing  officer  does  not  accept  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  such  a  momentous  choice.    The  case  in  all  its  aspects  is  pre- 
sented for  a  final  verdict  to  a  small  local  committee  known  as  the  Dis- 
abled Soldiers'   Training   Board.     This  committee  consists  of  leading 
representatives  of  professional  men,  manufacturers,  business  men,  and 
labour  leaders.     The  members  of  this  body  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  various  trades  and  callings  and  are  able  to  render  sound  deci- 
sions based  upon  actual  experience  and  first-hand  information.     Their 
recommendations  are  made  scientifically,  as  all  phases  of  the  applicant's 
case  are  very  carefully  weighed.     The  advantages  of  such  an  advisory 
board  are  very  obvious.    Such  a  body  can  render  a  more  suitable  choice 
than  any  official  or  group  of  officials.    Their  judgment  is  founded  upon 
actual  experience  of  the  economic  and  sanitary  conditions  involved  in 
almost  all  vocations.    Some  of  the  courses  have  been  amended  upon  the 
suggestions  of  this  advisory  Board.     In  brief,  it  acts  as  a  steadying 
regulator  between  the  enthusiasm  of  the  instructor,  the  inclination  of 
the  applicant,  and  the  practical  demands  of  the  business  world.     By  this 
Board  the  history  sheet  or  fyle  is  carefully  reviewed  in  all  its  details  before 
a  final  recommendation  is  made.    In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  candi- 
date begins  his  training  in  a  local  technical  school  and  a  brief  confidential 
report  is  forwarded  to  his  instructors.     His  attitude  and  progress  are 
carefully  followed,  and   if  the  first  month's  report  of  the  staff  is  un- 
favourable and  the  candidate  is  willing,  a  recommendation  for  a  change 
of  course  is  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities.       In  some  cases  the 
applicant  is  tried  out  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  course  for  which  a  preference 
has  been  expressed  and,  if  it  is  found  that  his  progress  is  satisfactory  and 
there  are  no  serious  physical  handicaps,  his  case  is  again  reviewed  by  the 
same  advisory  board  and  a  second  recommendation  forwarded  to  the 
central  authorities  at  Ottawa.     After  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months' 
training  his  course  is  finished  and  a  job,  suitable  to  his  capacity,  is  secured 
so  that  it  is  possible  for  him  as  a  wage-earner  to  make  a  home  again  for  his 
family.     Possibly  he  nia>-  not  prove  efficient  enough  to  hold  his  position, 
or  his  health  may  fail,  or  his  disabilit>'  pro\e  too  serious  a  handicap.   The 
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commission  feels  that  this  man  has  still  a  claim  upon  the  State  and  it  has 
power  to  provide  him  with  a  new  course. 

If  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide  an  advisory  committee  to 
assist  the  adult,  with  his  many  years  of  practical  experience,  surely  it  is 
much  more  incumbent  upon  educational  authorities  to  make  similar 
provision  for  the  immature  youth,  soon  to  face  the  many  dilftculties  in 
the  coming  years  of  reconstruction!  Is  it  not  possible  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  industrial  retraining  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools  as  well  as  to  all  grades  in  the  secondary  schools?  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  most  painstaking  survey  is  made  in  an  endeavour  to  find 
some  means  whereby  the  interest,  and  later  the  ambition,  of  the  adult 
soldier-student  may  be  aroused.  All  the  officials  and  instructors  are 
acquainted  with  the  most  vital  facts  of  his  history  sheet.  Probably  the 
idea  of  the  individual  record  was  copied  from  the  transfer  card  used  in 
city  schools.  But,  unfortunately,  the  information  on  the  transfer  card 
of  the  retarded  student,  with  the  details  of  his  progress,  or  rather  lack  of 
progress,  prejudices  his  entrance  into  the  new  grade  or  school.  It  afTords 
no  knowledge  of  his  favourite  sports,  books,  hobbies,  or  family  history. 
Probably  his  former  teachers  had  not  sufficient  time  to  fill  out  such  a 
comprehensive  card  for  all  students.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
information  in  the  case  of  backward  or  timid  students  would  prove  much 
more  valuable  than  the  academic  record  of  transfer  cards  or  credit  sheets 
and  would  serve  as  a  fitting  introductory  letter  for  a  boy  and  a  girl  of 
advanced  years  upon  entrance  to  the  secondary  schools. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  choice  of  a  course  or  vocation  for  the 
returned  man  is  settled  only  after  much  deliberation,  and  upon  scientific 
and  business  principles.  The  choice  is  too  important  and  far-reaching 
to  be  lightly  passed  over.  Probably  many  parents  and  most  teachers  feel 
the  deep  responsibility  of  making  a  choice  of  careers  for  thos;e  entrusted 
to  them.  As  their  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  demands  and  conditions 
of  their  adopted  profession  or  trade,  they  would  welcome  the  suggestion 
and  advice  of  a  small  advisory  committee  of  industrial  leaders.  Such 
committees  have  proven  very  successful  in  their  functions  in  larger 
manufacturing  centres  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  it  is  well  known- that  there 
are  men  in  every  community  willing  to  serve  on  any  committee  which 
aims  at  greater  progress  or  efficiency  in  any  field.  Such  a  committee 
might  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  stafT  of  the  secondary  schools, 
or  might  be  selected  through  the  co-operation  of  trustees  and  principals 
and  act  as  a  special  or  sub-committee  in  co-operation  with  the  board. 
The  place  and  functions  of  such  a  committee  could  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  various  local  conditions. 


A  School  (larden  in  the  Alberta  Foothills 


EDITH  SCOTT  (age  14) 
Aurora  School,  Alberta 


OUR  school  is  out  in  the  western  part  of  Alberta,  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  only  a  small  school, 
the  average  attendance  being  about  fourteen,  so  when  we  decided 
to  have  a  garden  this  year,  we  knew  that  each  of  us  would  have  a  good 
share  of  the  work  to  do,  and  indeed  we  did;  but  siill  we  feel  well  repaid 
for  our  labours. 
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Last  year  a  homesteader  Hv^ed  in  the  centre  of  the  school  district  and 
ploughed,  disked,  and  fertilized  a  small  piece  of  ground,  intending  that 
it  should  be  used  for  a  garden.  Then  last  winter  he  unexpectedly  left  for 
the  front.  The  school-board,  thinking  the  vacant  house  a  suitable  place, 
decided  to  hold  school  in  it.  .  The  garden  came  with  the  house,  of  course, 
and  as  it  was  almost  ready  for  seeding,  we  appreciated  it  \ery  much. 

The  garden  is  in  a  very  suitable  placo.  Sheltering  it  on  the  north  is 
a  small  hill  on  which  the  school  house  stands  and  on  the  south-west  is  a 
slough  and  a  hill  and  a  clump  of  spruce  trees,  but  on  the  north-west  and 
east  are  open  stretches  of  land.  South  of  the  garden  is  a  mossy  tamarack 
swamp.    The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam  and  there  was  sufficient  moisture  to 
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make  the  plants  thrive  well.  Under  the  conditions  one  would  expect  an 
excellent  crop,  unless  injured  by  the  frost. 

When  we  had  decided  to  have  the  school  garden  the  seed  was  selected. 
It  is  only  a  small  garden,  about  one-fourth  acre,  and  we  knew  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it.  Grains — millet,  oats,  barley,  rape,  clover,  rye, 
vetch,  alfalfa,  and  wheat  of  different  varieties — were  bought  for  the  ex- 
perimental plots.  Each  different  grain  was  in  a  little  four-ounce  package. 
These  grains  were  very  useful  in  the  agricultural  studies  in  the  class-room. 
We  learned  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  various  kinds 
of  wheat  and  oats  and  barley  and  learned  to  distinguish  clover  seed  from 
that  of  rape.  We  also  tried  some  experiments  in  the  germination  of  seeds. 
One  of  the  experiments  was  to  put  a  hundred  good,  plump  grains  of  oats 
between  two  pieces  of  cloth  and  keep  them  moist  by  placing  the  cloth 
in  a  tin  lid  and  spreading  moist  soil  over  them  and  then  pouring  enough 
water  on  the  soil  to  make  it  quite  damp.  One  hundred  small,  stunted 
grains  of  oats  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  We  were  to  see  which  would 
sprout  the  best,  but  we  found  that  the  poor  seed  sprouted  as  well  as  the 
good  ones. 

Then,  too,  we  bought  some  North-West  Swede  Turnips,  White  Vosges 
Carrots,  and  Mammoth  Sugar  Beets  for  the  "commercial  plot".  For  our 
own  individual  garden  we  supplied  ourselves  with  seed  of  our  own  choice. 
All  the  other  seeds  were  bought  with  the  money  we  received  for  doing  the 
janitor  work  in  the  school. 

The  frost  was  not  yet  out  of  the  ground,  so  while  we  were  trying  the 
experiments  we  also  made  the  stakes  with  which  to  lay  out  the.  plots. 
Two  of  the  boys  secured  some  small  round  poles  from  the  swamp  and 
sawed  them  up  into  fourteen-inch  lengths.  Then  each  pupil  chose  five 
sticks  and  peeled  the  bark  off,  trimmed  down  the  rough  knots,  and 
pointed  them.  Then  a  four-inch  board  was  sawn  into  fourteen-inch 
pieces  and  a  piece  was  nailed  to  one  of  the  five  sticks  which  had  been  cut 
down  to  fit  it.  This  was  the  labelling  stake.  The  next  thing  to  be  done 
was  the  painting,  and  the  sticks  were  taken  out  to  a  clean  place  and  driven 
into  the  ground  about  an  inch.  They  were  covered  with  grey  paint. 
Some  of  the  children  gave  them  two  coats  of  paint  if  one  did  not  make 
them  dark  enough.  Then  they  were  left  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  the  stakes 
were  ready  to  use. 

By  May  6th  the  stakes  were  dry,  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  and 
we  were  ready  to  plant  the  "commercial  plot".  At  the  last  recess  we 
went  into  the  garden  and  worked  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  First,  two  of 
the  boys  took  the  rakes  and  raked  away  all  the  roots  and  sticks.  Two 
more  children  followed  and  put  stakes  at  the  places  where  each  row  was 
to  end.  Then  a  string  was  stretched  from  the  first  stick  on  one  side  of  the 
garden  to  the  first  one  on  the  opposite  side  so  that  the  rows  could  be  made 
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straight.  Then  two  of  the  girls  made  the  seed-bed,  which  was  about  an 
inch  deep  and  an  inch  wide,  by  gently  pressing  the  soil  under  the  string 
with  the  edges  of  their  hands.  Another  group  of  children  followed  and 
planted  the  seeds,  and  one  of  the  boys  covered  them  with  his  hands. 
Then  the  string  was  mo\'ed  on  to  the  next  stake  and  another  row  planted. 
In  this  w^ay  each  pupil  knew^  his  w'ork  and  there  was  no  confusion.  The 
commercial  plot  was  planted  by  evening  and  we  had  all  enjoyed  doing  it. 

Arbor  dav  found  everything  ready  for  the  planting  of  the  seed  in  the 
individual  plots.  It  was  a  typical  spring  day,  one  of  the  kind  that  makes 
a  person  wish  to  stay  out-doors  and  watch  the  grass  grow  and  listen  to 
the  birds  proclaiming  spring.  It  was  small  wonder  that  every  one  of  us 
worked  so  w'illingly,  for  spring  was  in  the  breeze  and  all  the  birds  were 
heralding  its  coming. 

The  first  thing  we  did  w'as  the  measuring  of  the  plots.  They  wurc  Lo 
be  exactly  opposite  each  other  and  of  the  same  size,  ten  by  four  feet.  A 
two-foot  path  was  made  around  each  plot.  After  they  had  been  measured 
to  everyone's  satisfaction,  one  of  the  grey  stakes  we  had  made  was  put 
at  each  corner  of  each  plot  and  the  labelling  stake  was  put  in  front  of  the 
plot.  After  the  stakes  had  been  hammered  down,  we  spaded  the  plots 
and  levelled  them  down  wath  the  rakes.  Then  the  seeds  were  planted  and 
the  row^s  in  each  plot  w^ere  made  so  that  they  w^ould  be  exactK-  in  line 
with  the  ones  across  the  path  and  all  the  rows  w'crc  running  east  and 
west.  When  they  w-ere  finished  each  plot  stood  up  about  two  inches  from 
the  path,  which  had  been  trampled  down  solid. 

Next  came  the  seeding  of -the  experimental  plots.  These  belonged  to 
the  higher  grades  only,  although  the  lower  grades  helped  by  raking  the 
roots  away  and  levelling  the  ground.  There  were  fifteen  plots  in  all, 
twelve  of  which  were  ten  feet  in  size  and  the  other  three  were  ten  by 
fifteen  feet,  and  around  each  plot  was  a  two-foot  path.  When  the  plots  w^ere 
ready  each  pupil  was  allowed  to  choose  which  variety  of  grain  he  or  she 
would  grow.  Some  had  several  plots  of  different  varieties  of  grains.  Some 
of  the  children  planted  part  of  their  grain  deeply  and  part  with  little 
covering.  Others  tried  planting  part  thickly,  and  part  thinly;  others 
packed  the  soil  in  half  of  the  plot  and  left  the  other  half  unpacked.  We 
did  this  in  order  to  find  the  best  way  of  planting.  When  all  the  seed  was 
planted  there  was  one  vacant  plot  in  the  north-east  corner.  This  was 
given  to  Grade  Three,  who  planted  it  to  flax  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  pupils  who  happened  to  have  the  seed.  This  finished 
the  experimental  plots. 

We  planted  the  flower  beds  on  the  same  da>-.  We  made  these  ten  by 
fifteen  feet  in  size.  These  were  class  plots.  Grades  III.  V  and  VII  each 
having  one.  We  were  permitted  to  make  our  own  designs.  The  Grade 
Vll  bed  was  artistically  arranged  with  a  short  row  of  sun-flowers  in  the 
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centre  and  then  a  solid  mass  of  poppies,  about  a  foot  wide,  around  the 
sun-flowers.  Then,  bordering  the  poppies  and  filling  up  the  ends  of  the 
plot  were  pansies,  and  in  each  corner  was  a  large  group  of  marguerites. 
One  of  the  boys  helped  very  much  by  strewing  cress  seed  around  in  it, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  owners.  Grade  V  plot  was  also  pretty,  but 
that  of  Grade  HI,  though  very  original,  as  the  plan  shows,  was  not  very 
successful. 

The  rest  of  the  land  was  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  spare  minutes  at 
noon  and  recess.  The  planting  of  the  garden  was  finished  and  none  of  the 
work  had  been  difficult. 

{To  he  contimied) . 


The  Ethical  Side  of  Art 

S.  JEAN  WALKER 
King  Edward  School,  Edmonton 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  "Art  means  the  doing  of  things  by  hand, 
guided  by  the  head,  instigated  by  the  heart".  Surely  this  means 
much  and  should  lead  us  to  realize  that  art  has  its  own  inalienable 
right  to  a  place  on  our  curriculum  of  school  studies,  apart  from  its  associ- 
ational  value,  and  should  no  longer  be  ranked  as  a  fad. 

It  has  its  industrial,  cultural,  and  ethical  divisions,  each,  to  a  certain 
limit,  embracing  the  others.  The  present  trend  seems  to  be  towards  the 
utilitarian  side.  Our  industries  demand  this  but  we  must  be  watchful 
lest  the  practical  become  too  dominant — to  the  depreciation  of  the  other 
divisions. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  progress  and  transition  when  experiments 
are  made  in  new  activities  that  tend  towards  greater  human  interest. 
This  is  true  of  art,  so  the  children  in  our  schools  should  be  taught  its 
value  that  it  may  develop  in  them  the  beauty  of  a  noble  character,  for 
art,  broad  and  true,  in  all  its  branches  is  bound  up  with  the  highest 
things  of  human  life.  We  know  that  when  the  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  it  begins  to  show  visible  decay  there  is  something  that  re- 
quires adjusting  in  our  moral  sense  of  right. 

Art  in  our  schools,  if  correctly  taught,  should  have  ineffaceable  results 
for  good.  It  stimulates  the  child's  imagination.  By  this  is  meant  the 
active,  creative  faculty 'of  the  mind,  not  the  passive  kind  that  leads  to 
dreamy  castle-building.  This  faculty  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  person's 
equipment  throughout  life  and  can  do  much  to  promote  happiness  if 
properly  directed.     It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  it  be  given  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  develop  along  right  lines.  Art  also  arouses  latent  ideas,  excites 
original  thought  and  choice,  teaches  closer  observation,  concentration, 
accuracy,  patience,  a  finer  discrimination  in  colour  and  form,  and  fosters 
individual  independence  of  action.  It  leads  to  a  fuller  and  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  a  love  for  it  and  for  its  Creator. 

It  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  When 
the  child  tells  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  the  glow  of  trees  in  springtime,  the 
grandeur  of  the  autumn  colours,  and  has  an  interested  listener  in  the 
teacher,  a  feeling  of  companionship  is  established  that  is  helpful  to  each. 

Through  art  we  can  shape  a  child's  ideals.  What  we  get  out  of  life 
depends  largely  upon  our  ideals  and  the  moment  a  pupil  begins  to  reach 
out  to  an  ideal  in  art  he  is  led  unconsciously  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 
and  new  vistas  of  purity,  beauty,  and  truth  are  opened  up  to  him.  I  have 
seen  a  lov'e  for  art  produce  almost  miracles  in  repressing  the  evil  in 
children  and  cultivating  in  them  purer  habits  of  life.  I  have  in  mind  a 
boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  quite  uncouth  and  dirty  in 
appearance  and  repulsive  in  his  manner.  He  hated  school,  its  discipline, 
and  all  in  connection  with  it,  including  the  teacher  because  she  was  a 
part  of  the  system.  Despair  was  almost  in  the  ascendancy  till  one  day 
in  the  art  lesson  I  saw  interest  and  effort  in  his  work.  Something  newly 
awakened  in  him  responded  to  the  lesson.  I  praised  the  effort  and  caught 
a  gleam  of  pleasure  in  his  eyes.  I  never  let  go  this  bond  of  contact.  It 
was  all  that  I  had  to  win  the  boy  to  have  an  interest  in  school  life  and  so 
obtain  something  helpful  for  his  manhood's  life.  Soon  the  change  in  his 
manner  and  appearance  was  marvellous.  School  had  a  happier  meaning 
and  became  wonderfully  transformed  for  him.  He  had  caught  enough 
of  the  vision  of  higher  things  to  lift  him  from  the  low  and  base.  It  is  the 
spirit  and  the  aim  that  count,  for  the  spirit  alone  gives  life. 

Achievement  in  this  subject  leads  to  a  desire  for  similar  results  in  less 
appreciated  studies.  This  statement  reminds  me  of  another  pupil  who 
was  a  very  attractive-looking  girl  about  fifteen  years.  She  failed  daily 
in  her  arithmetic  and  spelling.  In  a  quiet  heart-to-heart  talk  with  her 
about  the  continual  failure  in  these  subjects  she  said  very  emphatically: 
"Well,  you  see  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  learn  arithmetic  and 
spelling,  for  grandmother  could  not  learn  them,  nor  Aunt  Mary,  mother's 
sister,  nor  mother.  It  runs  in  our  family  not  to  be  able  to  learn  them  and 
this  is  why  I  can't.  It's  quite  impossible".  The  finality  of  her  tone  left 
me  no  room  to  doubt  that  she  honestly  belie\ed  what  she  said.  I  was 
amused,  yet  I  answered  with  an  inspiration  that  had  just  flashed  into  my 
mind — as  heaven-sent  inspirations  do — and  asked:  "Can  we  not  make 
a  bargain?  I  have  noticed  that  you  are  very  much  interested  in  your  art 
work  and  that  you  do  it  well.  Now%  if  you  will  honestly  try  to  learn  your 
arithmetic  and  spelling  and  forget  that  your  relatives  failed  in  these 
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subjects,  I  will  give  you  special  lessons  in  art  on  Saturday  afternoons". 
The  girl's  face  brightened  with  pleasure.  "Oh,  will  you?"  she  asked 
delightedly.  "I  would  love  to  have  more  lessons  in  it,  and — yes,  I  will 
honestly  try  to  learn  spelling  and  arithmetic  although  I  hate  them  so". 
It  was  a  bargain  that  lasted  nearly  two  years.  A  sacrifice  of  the  teacher's 
time,  do  you  say?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  and,  anyway,  the  best  things  in  life  are 
the  result  of  someone's  sacrifice.  Soon  the  girl  acquired  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  that  she  hated  and  so  proved  that  honest  elTort 
is  stronger  than  heredity.  She  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the  work  she 
loved  that  to-day  she  is  making  a  fairly  good  income  as  the  result  of  the 
bargain. 

The  true  teacher  of  art  in  any  of  its  branches  has  visions  of  its  possi- 
bilities, believes  in  these  visions  and,  in  her  teaching,  aims  for  their 
attainment,  awakening  in  her  pupils  a  love  for  that  which  is  true  and 
beautiful  in  life  and  its  environment.  Then  the  child's  moral  nature 
will  develop.     It  will  learn  the  dignity  of  labour  and  of  work  well  done. 

Most  people  have  in  them  an  artist  who  dies  young.  Our  desire  to-day 
is  to  keep  that  art  soul  living,  to  foster  the  germ  until  it  grows  strong 
enough  to  enrich  its  possessor  by  its  elevating,  purifying  power  and, 
consequently,  other  lives  that  are  met  and  influenced,  for,  after  all,  "the 
soul  of  all  culture  is  the  culture  of  the  soul". 

I  have  often  been  asked  by  mothers:  "Why  is  there  so  much  emphasis 
laid  on  the  teaching  of  art  in  the  schools  here?  I  am  sure  that  my  child 
will  never  be  an  artist  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  want  him  to  be  one". 

The  task  of  the  successful  teacher  of  school  art  is  not  to  produce  an 
occasional  artist  but  to  awaken  in  all  the  children  that  she  teaches  an 
interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  world  around  them,  develop  in  them  the 
love  for  all  good  things,  and  open  up  new  means  of  delight  in  life.  Through 
them  this  spirit  will  be  taken  to  the  home  and  to  the  community,  for  it 
should  permeate  everything  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  cultivating  the 
taste  of  the  many,  not  the  specialized  talent  of  the  few. 

The  art  teacher  in  our  schools  to-day  must  work  with  her  face  towards 
the  light,  steadfastly  believing  that  her  visions  of  the  wonderful  influence 
of  art  on  a  child's  moral  and  aesthetic  nature  are  surely  becoming  true. 
"Change  is  the  pulse  of  life  on  earth, 
The  artist  dies  but  Art  lives  on; 
New  rhapsodies  are  ripe  for  birth 
When  every  rhapsodist  seems  gone." 


"What  are  you  doing  here?"  said  the  governess.  "I  was  watching  the  petals  of  this 
rose  unfold,"  said  the  child.  "Don't  you  know  you  ought  to  be  in  the  house  studying 
your  botany  lesson?"  said  the  governess. 


Nature  Study  for  January 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  Univeriity  of  Toronto 

CAPILLARITY  AND  SURFACE  TENSION 

SEVERAL  of  the  topics  contained  in  the  course  of  study  for  Form  IV 
require  to  be  treated  experimentally.  At  the  present  time  these 
receive  scant  attention  by  the  teachers,  largely  because  the 
schools  lack  apparatus  and  the  teachers  do  not  know  what  experiments 
to  perform.  It  is  proposed  this  month  to  treat  one  of  these  topics,  namely 
capillarity  and  surface  tension,  which  some  are  inclined  to  consider 
difficult;  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  Moreover,  the  practical  applications  of 
these  principles  are  so  far-reaching  and  important  that  every  pupil 
should  know  something  about  them. 

Experiment  1.  Pour  an  inch  of  clear  water  into  a  perfectly  clean  dish. 
Put  a  clean  sewing-needle  in  a  double  loop  of  thin  wire  and  lower  it  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  until  it  floats,  then  withdraw 
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the  wire.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  needle,  although 

eight  times  as  heavy  as  water,  floats  on  its  surface 

(Fig.  24).    It  does  not  float  partly  immersed  but  rests 

on  the  surface,  making  an  indentation  just  as  it  would  p^^  24 

on  a  soft  pillow.    The  water  acts  as  if  it  were  covered      a  Needie  Floating  on 

.  .  .  .  .    .  Water. 

with  an  elastic  skin.    This  peculiar  condition  of  the 
surface  of  water  is  due  to  what  is  called  surface  tension. 

Experiment  2.  Clean  a  tumbler  with  soap,  making  sure  there  is  no 
grease  left  on  it  from  the  hands.  Fill  it  with  water  until  it  is  level  with 
the  top.  Now  add  small  marbles,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  water  and  examine 
its  surface  after  each  addition.  The  water  rises  abo\'e  the  top  of  the 
tumbler,  being  curved  down  at  the  margin.  Again  the  elastic  skin  on  the 
surface  holds  the  water  in,  just  the  same  as  if  the  top  of  the  tumbler  were 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  thin  rubber.  This  always  occurs  at  the  free  sur- 
face of  a  liquid. 

Experiment  3.  Wash  out  a  tumbler  with  soap,  then  rinse  it  thoroughly 
with  clean  water,  and  finally  partly  fill  it  with  water.  Examine  the  sur- 
face. It  is  flat  on  top  except  at  the  edges,  where  it  curves  upward.  This 
is  also  due  to  surface  tension.  The  elastic  skin  of  water  tends  to  run  up 
and  to  pull  up  the  water  beneath  it.  There  is  thus  a  slight  heaping  at  the 
sides. 

Experiment  4.  Put  a  drop  of  water  on  a  greasy  surface,  to  which  it 
does  not  adhere  readily.    The  water  assumes  an  almost  globular  form. 
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Again,  this  is  due  to  its  being  covered  by  the  surface  film  which  holds  the 
remainder  of  the  water  within  just  as  though  the  film  were  a  little  bladder. 
The  spherical  form  it  assumes  is  better  illustrated  by  the  next  experiment. 
Experiment  5.  Into  a  narrow  tumbler  pour  two  inches  of  water  and 
on  top  of  this  pour  carefully  about  one  inch  of  alcohol,  not  allowing  the 
liquids  to  mix.  Now  let  one  drop  of  olive  oil  fall  into  the  liquid.  Olive 
oil  is  heavier  than  alcohol  but  lighter  than  water.  Accordingly  it  sinks 
through  the  alcohol  but  floats  on  the  water  and  will  remain  suspended 
near  the  surface  separating  the  two  layers.  As  it  is  buoyed  up  and  is 
not  pressing  against  any  solid  it  is  free  to  assume  any  shape.  It  takes 
on  an  almost  spherical  shape  owing  to  its  elastic  surface  film,  showing 
that  an  elastic  film  of  this  character,  when  free  to  contract,  takes  a 
globular  form. 

Experiment  6.  Examine  a  drop  of  water  hanging  from  some  body. 
It  has  a  curved  surface  due  to  the  elastic  surface  film.  It  is  also  this 
elastic  film  that  allows  the  drop  to  be  suspended  without  falling  off. 

Experiment  7.  Put  one  end  of  a  piece  of  narrow  glass 
tubing  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  notice  the  level  to  which 
the  water  rises  in  the  tube  (Fig.  A).  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  higher  than  in  the  vessel.  The  surface  film  runs 
up  around  the  inside  of  the  tubing  and  the  tension  of 
this  stretched  film  pulls  the  water  up  beneath  it.  If  a  tube 
with  a  smaller  bore  is  used  the  level  will  rise  higher  above 
the  general  level  than  in  the  larger  tube.  This  rising  of  a  liquid  in  a 
tube  is  called  capillarity. 

Experiment  8.  Clean  thoroughly  two  panes  of  glass  and  place  them 
vertically  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  two  vertical  edges  in  contact  and  the 
opposite  edges  kept  separate  by  a  lead-pencil  between  them.  The  water 
rises  between  the  plates  and  where  the  plates  are  close  together  it  rises 
higher  than  where  they  are  farther  apart. 

Experiment  9.  Place  a  corner  of  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  in  water,  and 
watch  the  flow  of  water.  The  water  is  lifted  above  its  level  in  the  vessel 
and  flows  up  into  the  sugar  until  it  is  all  wetted.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  little  spaces  between  the  grains  of  sugar.  These  act 
as  does  the  small  glass  tube  or  the  space  between  the  two  plates  of  glass. 
Hence  the  water  is  drawn  up  by  capillarity.  If  one  end  of  a  towel  is  put 
in  water,  the  water  will  flow  up  through  the  capillary  spaces  until  the 
towel  is  wet.  Just  as  the  water  rises  higher,  the  smaller  the  tube,  or  the 
closer  together  the  plates,  so  the  finer-grained  the  sugar,  or  the  smaller  the 
spaces,  the  higher  and  the  more  quickly  does  the  water  rise. 

Experiment  10.  Fill  two  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  moderately 
moist  garden  soil  and  pack  it  firmly  in  both  up  to  about  two  inches  from 
the  mouth.    Now  fill  the  remaining  two  inches  of  both,  packing  the  earth 
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tightly  in  one  but  only  loosely  in  the  other.  Weigh  both  and  iifter  two 
days  weigh  them  again.  The  one  with  the  earth  packed  firmly  right  to 
the  mouth  will  have  lost  by  far  the  more  weight.  The  loss  in  weight  is 
due  to  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface.  The  tightly-packed 
earth  has  fine  capillary  tubes  through  which  the  water  rises  rapidly  to 
the  surface  and  from  there  is  evaporated.  The  loosely-packed  earth  at 
the  surface  of  the  other  has  large  spaces  through  which  capillary  water 
does  not  rise,  and  there  is  little  evaporation.  This  experiment  illustrates 
the  purpose  of  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A  loose  top  always  conserves 
moisture.  Very  many  practical  phenomena  depend  on  this  principle. 
Use  it  to  explain  the  use  of  a  wick,  blotting-paper,  a  towel,  absorbent 
cotton  on  a  wound,  etc. 


High  School  Composition 

PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto 

Suggestions  for  January. 

THE  subject  of  argument  is  a  very  difificult  one  for  High  School 
pupils,  partly  because  they  are  so  immature,  and  partly  because 
formal  argument  is  so  little  used.  High  School  debates  are 
frequently  sorry  affairs  because  the  participants  understand  so  little  of  the 
principles  of  argument,  and  like  some  older  people  imagine  that  a  multi- 
tude of  statements  proves  a  point. 

The  High  School  class  should  first  understand  the  difference  between 
ordinary  exposition  and  argument.  By  exposition  we  try  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  a  term  or  a  proposition;  by  argument  we  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  proposition.     Exposition  explains;  argument  convinces.* 

There  are  three  main  requisites  for  successful  argument — (a)  a  clearly 
and  properly  worded  proposition,  (b)  good  material  in  support  of  the 
proposition,  and  (c)  an  orderly  and  effective  arrangement  of  the  material. 
The  first  of  these  should  be  very  well  illustrated  with  the  class,  for  even 
High  School  pupils  are  very  apt  to  word  the  subject  of  debate  or  argu- 
ment very  loosely.  A  half  hour  might  well  be  spent  in  framing  formal 
propositions  on  subjects  of  interest  to  High  School  pupils,  and  in  ex- 
plaining and  discussing  propositions  suggested  by  the  teacher. f 

*Ontario  High  School  Composition,  page  257. 

tSee  exercise  in  Brooks  and  Hubbard,  Composition  Rhetoric,  page  328;  also  Ontario 
High  School  Composition,  pp.  154,  157. 
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Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  much  trouble  in  gathering 
material  for  compositions.  Not  many  of  them  will  become  literary 
artists,  but  all  of  them  should  be  trained  to  search  carefully  for  facts,  and 
to  present  these  in  a  clear  and  effective  way.  Such  training  is  invaluable 
for  later  life  and,  if  our  pupils  received  more  of  it,  the  average  efficiency 
of  our  people  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 

The  necessity  for  good  arrangement  of  material  is  well  explained  in 
the  High  School  Composition,  pp.  260-261.  At  least  with  Middle  and 
Upper  School  classes  it  would  be  well,  before  any  arguments  are  planned, 
to  explain  the  difference  between  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning. 
Inductive  reasoning  should  be  taken  first,  because  it  is  the  commoner 
variety  in  daily  use,  and  because  the  general  principles  on  which  deduc- 
tive reasoning  is  based  have  been  established  by  induction.  Brooks  and 
Hubbard  define  inductive  reasoning  as  "  the  process  by  which  from  many 
individual  cases  we  establish  the  probable  truth  of  a  general  proposition". 
This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  used  in  natural  science;  it  is  the  kind  used 
by  the  boy  in  his  school  debates.  A  good  example  should  be  placed  before 
the  class.  One  is  given  in  the  High  School  Composition,  page  138.  This, 
or  some  other  example,  should  be  examined  carefully  to  show  (1)  that  the 
argument  is  inductive,  and  (2)  that  the  points  have  been  arranged  effec- 
tively.* For  older  pupils,  several  examples  of  such  argument  will  be  found 
in  Alexander  and  Libby,  Composition  from  Models,  Chapter  XXVHI. 
Charles  Lamb's  "Ow  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare" ,  in  the  Essays  of  Elia, 
will  be  found  both  suitable  in  form  and  interesting  in  matter. 

The  method  of  deductive  reasoning  should  be  very  carefully  ex- 
plained, because  even  adults  seldom  state  both  the  major  and  the  minor 
premises  in  arriving  at  those  judgments  which  are  based  on  deduction. 
The  judgment  "This  fish  can  swim",  uttered  by  a  boy  who  has  not  seen 
this  particular  fish  swimming,  is  based  on  two  premises: 
Major  premise — All  fish  can  swim. 
Minor  premise — This  is  a  fish. 
Conclusion — This  fish  can  swim. 

After  the  class  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  deductive 
method,  through  a  number  of  examples,  and  perhaps  an  exercise  or  two, 
such  an  example  as  the  following  might  be  presented. 

Letter  to  General  McClellan.! 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  February  3,  1862. 
Major-General  McCIellan. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a  movement  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac — ^yours  to  be  down  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahannock  to 
Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River;  mine  to  move 
directly  to  a  point  south-west  of  Manassas. 

*Many  examples  are  given  in  Brooks  and  Hubbard  Composition  Rhetoric,  Chap.  11. 

tLinn.     Illustrative  Examples  of  English  Composition. 
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If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly 
yield  my  plan  to  yours. 

First.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
than  mine? 

Second.     Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine? 

Third.    Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine? 

Fourth.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this,  that  it  would  break  no  great 
line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  while  mine  would? 

Fifth.  In  case  of  a  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your  plan  than 
mine? 

Yours  truly, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Is  this  an  example  of  inductive  or  deductive  reasoning?  If  it  is 
deductive  are  both  premises  given?  Synopsize  the  argument,  giving  in 
very  brief  form  the  two  premises  and  the  conclusion.  Is  the  argument 
made  more  effective  or  less  effective  by  its  epistolary  form  and  the 
five  questions  asked  by  Lincoln? 

This  month  both  class  compositions  and  home  essays  should  be  argu- 
ments. The  class  compositions  should  be  short,  should  be  on  easy  topics, 
and  should  exemplify  both  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning.  One  of 
them  should  take  the  form  of  a  formal  brief  (//.  5.  Composition,  p.  262). 
The  home  composition  should  be  on  a  more  difficult  subject,  one  that  will 
necessitate  considerable  reading  and  search  for  material,  and  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  brief.  Subjects  for  argument  are  given  in  the  High 
School  Composition,  pp.  157  and  267,  and  in  the  Manual,  pp.  132-135.  In 
addition,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  suggest  others  of  very  great  present 
interest  to  the  classes.  The  following  subjects  would  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age High  School  pupil:  1.  Resolved  that  the  Kaiser  should  be  executed. 
2.  Resolved  that  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  should  be  banished  to 
St.  Helena.  3.  Resolved  that  a  League  of  Nations  should  be  formed. 
4.  Resolved  that  conscription  should  be  abolished  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

If  the  subject  of  argument  leaves  any  time  for  other  class  work  during 
the  month,  the  subject  of  vocabulary  might  be  reviewed.  Much  help 
will  be  found  in  the  High  School  Composition,  sections  14,  44,  45,  62,  68, 
74,  82. 

This  month  the  oral  compositions  should  take  the  form  of  argumen- 
tative speeches  and  debates.  Now  that  the  class  has  studied  argument, 
special  attention  should  be  given  by  the  pupils  to  careful  gathering  and 
sifting  of  material,  and  to  its  effective  arrangement. 


The  class  was  learning  the  names  of  the  countries  at  war.  As  a  review  a  little 
French-speaking  pupil  was  asked  to  repeat  them.  Timidly  she  answered  "Germany, 
Turkey  and  Lard".    (Greece  in  French  is  "graisse";  translated  it  is  "lard"). 
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[Note. — The  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  reported  in  this  article,  was  made 
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STATISTICS  regarding  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  in  Canada 
are  in  a  sadly  chaotic  condition.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  inter- 
pret them  correctly,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  ex- 
hibited in  their  compilation. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following  statements: 

(1)  "According  to  the  Census  of  1911,  11.02  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
population  five  years  of  age  and  over  could  neither  read  nor  write". 

(2)  "In  1915  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  various 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  as  reported  in  the  official  Canada  Year  Book 
was  as  given  in  the  table  below : 


Province. 

Population 
1911  Census 

Pupils  enrolled 
Boys          Girls 

Total 

Average  attend 'ce. 
No.       Per  cent. 

Prince  Edward  Island .... 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 

93,728 
492,338 
351,889 
2,003,232 
2,523,274 
455,614 
492,432 
374,663 
392,480 

9,714 

53,649 

33,437 

119,244 

258,000 

8,688 

54,119 

23,068 

125,363 

247,074 

18,402 
107,768 

56,505 
244,607 
505,074 
100,963 
111,059 

97,286 

60,352 

11,694 
70,361 
44,683 
185,102 
336,860 
68,250 
63,328 
61,112 
49,162 

63.54 

65.3 

67.18 

75.67 

66.69 

67.6 

Saskatchewan  (1914) 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

58,036 
50,140 
31,215 

53,023 
47,146 
29,137 

57.02 
62.81 
81.46 

Canada  (1914) 

7,206,643 

601,141 

585,953 

1,281,048 

852,333 

66.53 

(3)  "In  Ontario,  1916,  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  to  total 
attendance  was  66.52". 

(4)  "For  Toronto,  1916-17,  the  total  number  of  pupils  registered 
during  the  year  was:  In  the  kindergarten,  8,915;  in  the  other  classes, 
62,437 ;  total,  71,352.  The  average  daily  attendance  was:  In  the  kinder- 
garten, 5,026;  in  other  classes,  45,054;  total,  50,080". 

1.  Illiteracy,  presumably,  is  connected  with  non-attendance  at  school. 
The  method  of  recording  illiteracy  is,  however,  very  unsatisfactory.  Of 
the  11.02  per  cent,  recorded,  it  is  certain  that  the  bulk  is  due  to  juveniles 
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between  five  and  eight  years  of  age  who,  because  of  attendance  laws 
which  permit  them  to  remain  at  home  until  eight  years  of  age  is  reached, 
have  not  yet  had  the  privilege  of  attending  school;  to  native  Indians; 
and  to  non-English  speaking  immigrants  from  the  backward  countries 
of  Europe.  As  to  just  how  many  of  Canadian  and  British  birth  eight 
years  of  age  and  upwards  are  unable  to  read  and  write  official  statistics 
leave  us  in  the  dark.  Yet  there  must  be  many,  not  all  of  whom  live  on 
the  fringes  of  civilisation  where  schooling  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
obtain.  If  attendance  laws  compelled  children  to  attend  school  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  if  these  laws  were  properly  enforced,  Canada's  shamefully 
large  percentage  of  illiterates  would  rapidly  decrease. 

2.  Certain  figures  in  the  statistical  table  given  above  are  difficult  to 
interpret.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Quebec,  with  a  population 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  Ontario,  has  an  enrolment  less  than  half  that 
of  Ontario.  Is  Quebec's  better  showing  in  percentage  attendance  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  school  population  is  more  selected,  both  with  regard  to 
age  and  to  social  status?  British  Columbia  makes  a  magnificent  showing 
with  a  percentage  attendance  of  8L46  against  66.  69  for  Ontario.  Yet  it 
is  almost  certain  that  attendance  in  Ontario  is  more  regular  than  in 
British  Columbia.  The  figures  cannot  be  accepted  uncritically;  we  must 
know  just  how  they  were  obtained,  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  for 
what  they  stand. 

3.  Before  we  can  accept  the  third  statement  we  must  obtain  further 
light  upon  it.  Average  attendance  in  Ontario  only  66.52:  Impossible! 
On  the  face  of  it,  however,  the  figure  seems  to  show  that  on  any  given 
school  day  only  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  were  in  school.  The  writer  has 
never  yet  met  an  Ontario  teacher  who  believed  that  one-third  of  the 
pupils  are,  on  the  average,  absent  from  school  each  day.  "There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  that  figure"  they  said,  and  shook  their  heads.  Ob- 
viously! What  is  wrong  is  the  method  of  obtaining  and  calculating  the 
percentages;  but  of  this  later. 

4.  Apparently  the  percentages  of  attendances  for  Toronto  are 
considered  unnecessary  or  too  discouraging  for  publication.  The  bad 
showing  is  altogether  due  to  the  method  of  recording  attendance  and  of 
calculating  percentages  from  the  records.  From  the  report  of  1917  it 
appears  as  if  the  average  percentage  attendance  in  kindergartens  is  56.3; 
in  other  classes  of  the  Public  Schools,  72.1;  in  the  whole  of  the  Public 
Schools,  70.1.  The  citizens  of  Toronto  are  asked  to  believe  that  only 
seven  out  of  ten  pupils  are  present  daily.  Inquiry  at  any  single  school 
shows  that  this  is  at  least  a  10%  understatement  of  the  case. 
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Being  confronted  at  every  turn  with  figures  which  could  not  be  in- 
terpreted satisfactorily,  the  committee  decided  to  make  two  surveys  of 
school  attendance  in  Ontario,  one  in  a  city,  the  other  in  a  rural  district. 
As  a  preliminary  to  these  investigations  the  present  status  of  attendance 
and  its  enforcement  were  studied. 

Summarising  the  Ontario  laws  we  may  say  that,  through  the  Assess- 
ment Act,  provision  is  made  for  an  annual  census  of  all  the  children  in 
the  Province  (a)  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14;  (&)  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  16;  (c)  and  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years.  The  Assessment 
Act  and  the  Public  Schools  Act  secure  that  the  information  obtained  by 
the  assessors  is  forwarded  to  the  proper  educational  authorities  and  made 
available  to  administrators  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the  attendance  laws 
are  enforced.  It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  when  tests  were  made 
of  the  ef^ciency  of  the  assessors'  work  in  Toronto,  the  statistics  were 
found  to  be  compiled  accurately  but  the  names  and  addresses  of  children 
between  8  and  14  were  not  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  as 
directed  by  the  Assessment  Act  and  the  Truancy  Act.     Why  ? 

The  Truancy  Act  of  Ontario  requires  children  to  attend  school  be- 
tv/een  the  ages  of  8  and  14.  If  the  child  is  ill,  defective  physically  or 
mentally,  under  efficient  instruction  at  home  or  elsewhere,  has  passed 
the  High  School  Entrance  examination,  or  has  completed  the  Public 
School  course  of  study,  or  if  school  accommodation  is  not  available 
either  through  distance,  overcrowding  of  existing  schools,  etc.,  the 
penalties  of  the  Act  do  not  apply.  Furthermore,  exemption  from  attend- 
ance for  a  period  of  six  weeks  each  public  school  term  may  be  obtained 
from  the  principal  of  the  school  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  any  child 
whose  services  are  required  in  husbandry  or  in  urgent  and  necessary 
household  duties. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  maximum  period  of 
compulsory  attendance  is  6  years  (8  to  14).  Even  this  short  period  may 
be  reduced  considerably  for  many  of  the  children.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  corresponding  period  is  9  years  (5  to  14)  extended  above  by  a 
compulsory  part-time  attendance  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  and 
below  by  a  voluntary  attendance  at  nursery  schools  from  2  to  5  years  of 
age.  No  examination  success,  completion  of  a  course  of  study,  the  de- 
mands of  the  farm,  industry,  or  the  home,  will  free  wholly  from  attend- 
ance at  school  an  English  child  before  the  age  of  eighteen  is  reached.  A 
desirable  modification  of  the  existing  Truancy  Act  of  Ontario  would  be 
the  extension  of  compulsory  education  both  above  (say  to  16  or  18) 
and  below  (say  to  5  or  6)  the  present  limits,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  clauses  which  grant  exemption  to  the  clever  children  who  are 
accelerated  in  their  progress  through  the  grades  and  to  those  who  are 
needed  on  the  farm  or  at  home. 
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The  enforcement  of  attendance  under  the  Ontario  Truancy  Act  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poHce  commissioners,  or,  where  there  are  no 
poHce  commissioners,  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  council  of  every 
city,  town,  or  village.  These  authorities  appoint  truant  officers  who  are 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  peace  officer.  A  county  or  township  council 
may  also  appoint  truant  officers.  If  both  councils  neglect  to  appoint 
a  truant  officer,  the  board  of  a  school  section  may  appoint  a  truant  officer 
for  the  section.  The  latter  clauses  are  permissive,  and  no  penalty  is 
attached  for  non-compliance  with  them.  Investigation  shows  the  un- 
wisdom of  many  of  these  provisions.  In  the  first  place  the  educational 
authority  having  control  of  the  schools  should  obviously  have  control 
also  of  the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  pupils.  Secondly, 
in  spite  of  the  care  exercised  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  for  enforcing 
attendance,  especially  noticeable  in  our  study  of  conditions  in  Toronto, 
it  is  unwise  to  place  this  duty  upon  police  authorities,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  association  of  ideas.  Truancy  is  not  a  crime,  and  an  agency  ad- 
mittedly organised  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime  should 
play  no  part  in  a  purely  educational  afifair.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the 
three  officers  Toronto  employs,  zealous  and  faithful  though  they  are, 
cannot  possibly  keep  track  of  non-attendance  among  a  school  population 
of  approximately  80,000.  In  the  country,  conditions  must  be  much 
worse. 

{To  he  continued) . 
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SEED  PRODUCTION  AND  CROP  IMPROVEMENT 

JANUARY  and  February  are  the  leisure  months  on  Ontario  farms.  It 
is  a  time  when  work  is  not  so  pressing  and  the  farmer  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "  take  stock"  and  to  estimate  his  progress.  It  should  be  a 
time  of  study  also.  Lessons  should  be  learned  from  the  former  season's 
work  and  failures  should  be  investigated. 

In  most  cases  the  Ontario  farmer  is  primarily  interested  in  crops  and 
seed  production.  How  may  he  improve  his  yields  or  where  may  he  obtain 
information  to  help  him  overcome  past  failures?  These  are  questions 
which  all  intelligent  farmers  will  be  glad  to  have  answered. 

A  few  good  texts  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  should  be  in  the 
library  of  the  school  for  reference  and  for  use  in  the  community.     But 
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perhaps  more  important  than  these  to  most  practical  farmers  are  the 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  and 
Toronto.  These  give  results  of  experiments,  conducted  at  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  which  individuals  could  not  per- 
form. Intelligent  use  of  these  will  assist  in  overcoming  many  practical 
difficulties  and  in  effecting  many  improvements. 

As  an  illustration — in  1889  a  sample  of  Mandscheuri  barley  was  im- 
ported from  Russia.  Grain  grown  from  this  was  distributed  to  the 
farmers  and  became  a  very  popular  variety.  Subsequently  a  selected  seed 
of  Mandscheuri  was  planted  at  the  O.A.C.  in  1903.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
new  variety,  the  O.A.C.  21  barley,  the  first  of  which  was  distributed 
about  seven  years  ago.  The  improvement  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  barley 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Mandscheuri  and  O.A.C.  21  barleys  is 
estimated  to  have  been  worth  ;^35,000,000  in  the  past  sixteen  years  as 
compared  with  the  previous  sixteen  years.  Despite  this  improvement 
there  are  many  sections  where  O.A.C.  21  is  not  known  and  the  yield  of 
barley  is  low  because  the  farmers  do  not  study  the  bulletins  or  are  careless 
of  their  contents. 

For  the  same  reason  farmers  usually  are  not  familiar  with  the  best 
methods  of  crop  improvement.  These  are  concisely  outlined  and  the 
results  of  experiments  are  given  as  a  proof  in  bulletins  which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

Of  the  different  factors  in  crop  improvement  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  improved  seed  will  effect  greater  results  than  any  other.  Under  the 
best  soil  conditions  of  fertility  and  proper  drainage  and  in  the  best  and 
most  favourable  growing  season  inferior  seed  will  give  crops  which  are 
far  below  the  standard.  It  thus  seems  obvious  that  the  quality  of  the 
seed  should  be  the  basis  of  high  production. 

What  should  be  looked  for  in  seed  of  good  quality?  Since  a  crop  must 
be  of  a  desirable  variety  as  well  as  large  in  quantity  to  satisfy  the  general 
demand,  perhaps  the  first  requisite  will  be  suitability.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Joanette  oat.  This  is  a  most  desirable  oat, 
and  gives  good  average  yields.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stooling  oats  and  has 
the  thinnest  hull  of  all  the  more  common  varieties.  But  it  is  not  generally 
grown  because  it  is  a  black  oat.  The  unpopular  colour  makes  it  un- 
marketable and  hence  usually  undesirable  for  the  farmer.  The  choice 
of  variety  may  further  depend  on  the  yield,  the  suitability  for  local  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  the  purpose  for  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown, 
and  the  character  of  growth  of  the  plants  of  the  variety.  Some  varieties 
of  corn  ripen  too  late  for  certain  sections;  some  give  a  higher  percentage 
of  ears  and  are  more  suitable  for  producing  a  high  yield  of  grain; 
others  give  a  greater  length  of  stalk  with  a  better  percentage  of  ear 
for  silage. 
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But  after  a  suitable  and  prolific  variety  has  been  selected,  the  yield 
may  usually  be  greatly  increased  by  selection  of  seed.  It  may  be  of 
value  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  seed  to  see  why  this  is  so.  What  is 
a  seed?  What  is  a  general  definition?  Let  us  study  the  structure.  Pro- 
cure a  few  beans,  pumpkin  seeds,  and  peas  and  soak  them  for  a  few  hours 
until  they  open  up  or  begin  to  sprout.  One  essential  part  of  all  is  readily 
seen  to  be  the  sprout,  which  is  the  young  plant.  But  around  this  is  a 
part  which  may  quite  easily  be  distinguished  and  which  does  not  grow. 
What  is  its  purpose?  If  the  seedlings  are  allowed  to  grow  after  sprouting 
this  part  will  be  seen  to  waste  away  as  the  little  seedling  develops.  This 
must  mean  that  the  substance  from  this  goes  to  nourish  the  young  plant. 
Or  it  is  a  reserve  food  supply  to  feed  the  plant  until  it  can  send  out  roots 
to  take  up  food  from  the  soil  for  itself.  Hence  one  definition  of  a  seed 
might  be  a  young  plant  with  a  food  store. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  definition?  Take  up  a  handful  of 
peas  or  oats  from  a  bin  and  examine  them.  Are  they  all  the  same  size? 
Why  not?  What  is  lacking  in  the  smaller  ones?  That  most  of  them 
have  the  young  plant  may  be  proved  by  sprouting;  therefore,  the  differ- 
ence in  size  must  be  due  to  the  different  quantities  of  reserve  food  in  the 
seed.  Of  the  peas  some  are  shrunken,  showing  that  the  skin  is  not  well 
filled  with  food  material;  others  are  split  open,  and  the  seedling  may 
adhere  to  one  part  or  be  entirely  broken  away.  What  will  be  the  result 
of  such  differences  in  the  seed?  It  will  mean  that  those  which  are  plump, 
large,  and  unbroken  will  grow  under  normal  conditions  into  vigorous 
plants  which  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  seed  of  good  quality. 
Those  which  are  small  and  shrunken  or  broken  will  produce  plants  which 
lack  vitality,  which  will  be  easily  destroyed  by  disease,  or  adverse  soil 
or  climatic  conditions,  and  will  not  produce  a  good  yield  of  good  seed. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  at  the  O.A.C.  in  which  seeds  have 
been  hand-selected  from  different  kinds  of  grains  and  sown  to  show  the 
foregoing  results.  One  or  two  examples  may  be  illustrative.  Samples  of 
oats  were  chosen,  one  of  which  consisted  only  of  large  plump  seed, 
another  of  medium-sized  seed,  and  another  of  small  seed.  Samples  were 
sown  for  seven  years  and  the  average  results  showed  62.0  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  large  plump  seed,  54.1  bushels  for  the  medium-sized  seed,  and  46.6 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  small  seed.  Taken  in  the  same  order,  the  weights 
per  measured  bushel  were  33.2,  32.2,  and  31.8  pounds,  and  the  yields  of 
straw  in  tons  per  acre  were  1.9,  1.8,  and  1.8.  Other  kinds  of  seed  simi- 
larly selected  show  similar  differences. 

A  very  good  classroom  demonstration  of  this  may  be  made  by 
selecting  equal  weights  of  small  seeds  of  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain  and 
sowing  them  in  soil  in  boxes  where  they  may  be  kept  to  sprout  and  grow 
to  a  height  of  six  to  ten  inches.    This  should  prove  an  interesting  class 
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study.  This  same  experiment  may  be  further  developed  in  the  out-door 
plots  during  the  summer  where  the  plants  may  be  grown  to  maturity  and 
the  value  of  the  seed  and  straw  per  acre  readily  calculated. 

Such  experiments  would  do  much  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  the  importance  of  good  seed  and  of  selection  of  seed.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  may  be  induced  to  select  enough  from  the  common  seed  used 
on  the  home  farm  to  sow  a  small  plot  which  may  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  improved  seed  at  home  and  hence  for  better  yields. 

If  such  work  is  attempted  by  the  pupils,  they  should  see  that  further 
improvement  may  be  made  in  the  crop  by  mass  selection  or  by  individual 
plant  selection  from  the  growing  crop.  The  selection  of  seed  alone  may 
improve  the  yield  of  seed  and  perhaps  of  straw  or  stalk.  But  certain 
desirable  types  of  plant  within  the  variety  may  be  selected  and  their 
characteristics  may  be  perpetuated  by  continued  selection  of  the  progeny 
until  the  type  is  fixed. 

"Mass  selection"  means  the  selecting  of  the  best  heads  of  grain,  the 
best  bunches  of  seed,  or  the  best  plants  from  a  field,  and  sowing  the  seed 
collectively.  If  the  process  is  continued  for  a  number  of  years  it  is  called 
continued  mass  selection.  These  are  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Seed  Growers'  Association.  If  this  process  be  applied  to  cereals  for  three 
years  under  regulation  and  inspection  the  resulting  seed  is  eligible  for  sale 
as  pedigreed  seed  when  offered  for  sale  in  sealed  sacks.  Needless  to  say, 
such  seed  brings  fancy  prices  for  seed  purposes. 

The  foregoing  method  serves  to  perpetuate  general  types  but  not 
individual  types.  The  method  of  indiiidual  seed  selection  is  most  effectual 
for  the  improvement  of  farm  crops.  This  means  the  selection  of  a  plant 
of  a  desirable  type  and  showing  the  desired  characters,  the  planting  of  its 
seed,  and  continued  selection  and  elimination  until  the  type  has  been 
established. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  method  is  given  in  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  winter  wheat.  In  the  year,  1881,  a 
farmer,  Robert  Dawson  by  name,  living  near  Paris,  Ontario,  had  a  field  of 
winter  wheat  which  was  badly  "lodged".  In  walking  over  this  field 
Mr.  Dawson  noticed  one  plant  standing  upright  among  all  of  the  others 
which  had  been  broken  down.  He  saw  the  possibilities  and  selected  the 
seed  from  it  for  sowing  a  small  plot.  In  a  short  time,  comparatively 
speaking,  he  had  enough  seed  for  his  own  use  and  was  able  to  furnish  his 
neighbours  with  a  supply.  This  was  the  origin  of  this  variety  of  wheat 
which  is  grown  more  extensively  throughout  Ontario  than  any  other  and 
which  is  noted  for  its  stiff  straw,  disinclination  to  lodge,  and  good  yields 
of  grain. 

To  stimulate  the  pupils'  interest  in  crop  and  seed  improvement, 
mention  should  be  made  of  two  or  three  organizations,  the  purpose  of 
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which  is  to  promote  this  work.  One  of  these  is  the  Canadian  Seed 
Growers'  Association,  the  secretary  of  which  is  Mr.  L.  H.  Newman.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  chiefly  to  promote  the  growth  and  sale  of 
improved  seed.  Seed  grown  under  the  regulations  of  the  association  and 
inspected  may  be  sold  as  pedigreed  seed.  The  association  is  a  centre  from 
which  such  seed  may  be  sold.  The  prices  obtained  are  always  above  the 
ordinary  market  prices. 

The  Standing  Field  Crop  Competitions,  under  the  control  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  conducts  competitive  work  in  seed 
production  but  more  especially  in  standing  crops.  The  crops  are  in- 
spected and  judged  by  official  judges  who  are  specially  trained.  Prizes 
are  awarded  but  additional  benefits,  such  as  advertisement  of  a  good 
product,  come  to  those  who  are  successful  in  the  competitions.  Complete 
information  may  be  obtained  from  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  Provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union  conducts  co- 
operative experiments  in  growing  different  crops.  Small  quantities  of 
seed  are  distributed  from  the  O.A.C.  to  those  who  agree  to  conduct  ex- 
periments as  directed.  This  frequently  furnishes  the  farmer  with  a 
foundation  for  valuable  seed.  Information  regarding  the  work  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 


A  Lesson  in  Physical  Training  Taught  by  the  War 

FRANK  HALBUS,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

NOT  since  Greek  civilization  was  at  its  height  has  physical  training 
received  such  recognition  as  in  the  recent  world  war.  The 
Greek  ideal  of  an  educational  system  concerned  itself  with  such 
a  harmonious  development  of  the  body  as  was  calculated  to  give  health, 
strength,  and  grace.  The  means  employed  to  accomplish  this  aim  were 
found  in  athletics,  gymnastics,  dancing,  games,  and  plays.  At  one  time 
Greece  led  the  world  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  her  decline  was 
first  evidenced  in  a  lower  athletic  standard.  Professionalism  crept  into 
sport,  and  keen  competition  lost  its  wholesome,  invigorating  enjoyment. 
The  consciousness  of  physical  effort  destroyed  the  harmonious  sympathy 
between  mind  and  muscle  with  the  result  that  what  was  once  mental 
recreation  now  became  mental  fatigue. 

History  reveals  the  facts  of  that  decline  and  fall,  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  w^as  the  gradual  disappearance  of  competitive  ath- 
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letics.  The  dark  Middle  Ages  produced  an  unworthy  race,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  physically.  The  Renaissance,  however,  revived  classical 
study  and  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  together  with  physical  education. 
"Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano"  became  an  educational  ideal,  modified  and 
adapted  to  the  various  conditions  of  centuries.  The  great  world  war 
tested  to  the  utmost  modern  systems  of  training  the  race  both  mentally 
and  physically. 

The  ancient  Greek  belief  that  individual  physical  fitness  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  war  has  not  diminished,  but  increased.  The  physical 
fitness  of  the  individual  has  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  success  in 
war.  For  example,  if  we  consider  the  form  of  tactical  operations  in  the 
field,  we  find  that  marching  is  generally  forced,  that  a  retreat  must  hold 
in  check  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy  armed  with  machine  guns  on  motor 
lorries,  that  an  advance  means  driving  out  the  foe  and  overcoming  the 
vigorous  counter-attack,  that  camouflaged  movements  in  order  to  avoid 
observation  from  enemy  aeroplanes  mean  marching  by  night  and  hiding 
by  day  with  very  little  rest.  Then  to  "dig  in"  rapidly  after  the  assault  of 
after  a  long  march  to  secure  trench  protection  from  artillery  fire  truly  tests 
the  strength  and  endurance  of  every  junior  officer,  N.C.O.,  and  private. 

A  British  ofificer.  Major  Coulan,  writes  that  the  only  means  for  getting 
a  man  out  of  the  trench  is  the  bayonet.  The  mental  excitement  and 
physical  exhaustion  experienced  in  a  bayonet  assault  is  almost  over- 
whelming. At  4  a.m.  may  come  an  order  to  take  the  enemy's  trench  at 
6  a.m.  The  nervous  tension  experienced  in  those  two  hours  of  waiting 
produces  extreme  exhaustion.  The  dash  across  No  Man's  Land  is  not 
in  massed  formation  but  in  extended  order.  The  soldier,  therefore,  is  on 
his  own  initiative.  The  highly-strung  and  nervous  ones  are  first  to  reach 
the  enemy.  All  engage  at  close  quarters  in  the  narrow  space  of  a  trench 
while  in  an  exhausted  condition.  Skill  and  strength  are  paramount. 
Vigour,  quickness,  good  direction  are  the  result  of  long  and  constant 
training  for  a  struggle  that  means  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  How  then 
does  the  army  train  men  to  endure  such  physical  demands? 

The  war  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the  improvement  in 
physical  training  in  these  last  few  years.  Massed  athletics  with  athletic 
coaches  in  army  camps  have  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  training 
men  to  become  better  soldiers  and  better  citizens.  It  is  in  the  men's 
leisure  moments,  after  the  day's  hard  work,  that  games  are  introduced  to 
keep  them  happy  and  entertained.  All  take  part  in  the  competition.  It 
is  the  best  company  which  represents  the  battalion  rather  than  the  best 
men  from  all  company  teams.  A  soccer  match  with  forty  men  a  side,  ten 
balls,  and  eight  goals,  furnishes  the  idea  of  massed  athletics  or  athletics 
for  all.  Because  every  man  engages  in  a  bayonet  assault,  every  man  must, 
therefore,  be  made  physically  fit  to  endure  its  awful  strain. 
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No  one  questions  the  value  of  fighting  spirit  in  a  man-to-man  war. 
Athletics  foster  that  spirit  to  such  an  extent  that  various  forms  of  sport 
make  up  the  physical  training  programme  of  the  soldier.  The  same 
qualities  that  make  a  man  a  good  football  player  or  a  good  boxer  make 
him  a  good  soldier.  It  is  the  quality  which  enables  him  to  see  a  good 
opening,  and  to  think  quickly.  His  mind  and  muscles  work  in  sympathy ; 
he  has  quickness  in  action,  presence  of  mind;  he  has  health,  physical 
power,  and  nerve;  he  has  confidence  in  his  own  executive  ability — those 
are  the  essential  qualities  for  success  in  war.  How  dififerent  is  it  with  the 
individual  in  the  German  army!  Only  the  German  N.C.O.'s  and  offtcers 
are  supplied  with  the  fighting  spirit.  The  German  private  is  suppressed. 
His  spirit  is  subdued  by  rigorous  mechanical  discipline.  He  is  a  coward 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  quick  to  surrender.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British  soldier  acts  on  his  own  initiative  in  the  attack.  He  is  possessed 
of  an  irrepressible  fighting  spirit.  That  spirit  has  been  developed  in 
peace  by  games  of  a  fighting  nature  such  as  boxing  and  football.  He  has 
learned  to  defend  and  to  control  himself,  which  is  a  mighty  asset  in  war. 
Only  soldiers  of  such  calibre  could  have  gained  such  a  glorious  victory 
over  a  barbarous  foe. 

It  behooves  the  schools  to  take  a  lesson  from  army  physical  training. 
"Athletics  for  all"  should  be  the  maxim  of  every  school.  The  war  has 
brought  the  problem  of  re-education  and  the  matter  of  exercise  forcibly 
to  the  fore.  The  physical  fitness  of  the  growing  generation  rests  almost 
entirely  with  teachers.  Are  they  realizing  their  responsibilities  and 
measuring  up  to  their  opportunities? 


Diary  of  the  War 

JULY,  1918. 

July  1.  Americans  in  a  local  offensive  near  Chateau  Thierry  capture  the  village  of 
Vau.\  and  450  prisoners.  The  French,  a  little  further  north,  take  St.  Pierre 
Aigle.    United  States  transport  Corrington  torpedoed  and  sunk;  6  missing. 

July  2.  Italians  continue  their  offensive  against  the  Austrians.  In  the  Mount  Grappa 
region  they  capture  important  points  with  GOO  prisoners;  in  the  Piave 
Delta  they  defeat  Austrians  and  take  1,900  prisoners.  French  make  local 
advance  at  Moulin-Sous-Touvent,  north  of  the  Aisne;  457  prisoners. 
Americans  capture  100  more  prisoners  around  Vau.x.  President  Wilson 
announces  that  over  1,000,000  American  soldiers  have  sailed  for  France. 

July  3.  Germans  in  Finland  make  preparations  for  an  advance  on  the  Murman  Rail- 
way. French  continue  their  advance  between  Autriches  and  Moulin-Sous- 
Touvent,  taking  over  1,000  prisoners.  Death  of  Lord  Rhondda,  the  British 
food  controller,  and  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

July  4.  Helped  by  the  Australians  the  Americans  celebrate  the  national  holiday  by 
capturing  Hameil,  south  of  the  Somme,  with  1,500  prisoners.  In  the  Piave 
Delta  the  Italians  take  419  more  prisoners. 
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July     5.     Australians  advance  their  front  northeast  of  Villers-Bretonneux  2,000  yards. 

July  6.  Italians  finally  clear  the  Piave  Delta  of  Austrians;  they  also  gain  ground 
north  of  Mount  Grappa;  51  prisoners.  Since  June  15,  the  Italians  have 
captured  over  24,000  Austrians.  A  new  offensive  in  southern  Albania 
between  the  coast  and  Tomorica  Valley  is  commenced  by  the  French  and 
Italians;  over  1,000  prisoners.  Count  Mirbach,  German  Ambassador  at 
Moscow,  murdered. 

July  7.  German  airmen  bomb  a  Belgian  hospital  near  La  Panne,  Yser  Valley;  over 
50  girls  killed.  Australians  again  advance  on  a  3,000-yard  front  in  the  hills 
along  the  Somme  Valley. 

July  8.  Italians  aided  by  British  monitors  win  the  passage  of  the  Vojusa,  north  of 
Avlona;  further  inland  the  French  and  Italian  forces  work  down  the  valleys 
of  the  Devoli  and  Tomorica  and  threaten  Berat;  300  more  prisoners. 
French  push  eastwards  of  Villers-Cotterets,  south  of  the  Aisne,  on  a  two- 
mile  front,  taking  370  prisoners.  Czecho-Slovaks  occupy  Irkutsk,  Siberia. 
Lance-Corporal  Downing,  Connaught  Rangers,  who  landed  in  a  collapsible 
boat  from  a  German  submarine  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  is  brought  to 
trial. 

July  9.  Foreign-Minister  von  Kiihlmann  resigns  and  is  succeeded  by  Admiral 
von  Hintze.  In  Great  Britain  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  is  appointed  Food 
Controller. 

July  10.  It  is  announced  that  General  Horvath  has  formed  a  new  Siberian  Govern- 
ment at  Grodekovo.  French  capture  the  village  of  Corey,  north  of  the 
Ourcq,  and  50  prisoners.  More  progress  in  Albania;  French  take  250 
prisoners  near  the  Tomorica. 

July  11.  The  U.S.  supply  ship  PFe^/owr  is  torpedoed  and  sunk;  10  missing.  Australians 
raid  near  Merris,  taking  150  prisoners.  It  is  announced  that  during  June 
the  British  Independent  Air  Force  made  74  raids  on  Germany. 

July  12.  The  presence  of  an  Allied  Force  on  the  Murman  Coast  is  announced.  Italians 
forced  to  abandon  their  gains  in  Albania.  French  take  Castel  and  Auchin 
Farm,  northwest  of  Montdidier;  500  prisoners:  near  Villers  Cotterets  Forest 
they  regain  Longpont. 

July  13.  Turkish  attacks  on  the  British  bridgeheads  of  the  Jordan  and  north  of 
Jericho;  Indian  Lancers  repulse  the  former,  while  north  of  Jericho  the 
British  positions  are  penetrated,  but  restored;  510  prisoners  mostly 
Germans. 

July  14.  Czecho-Slovaks  capture  Kazan.  British  advance  near  Ridge  Wood,  east  of 
Dickebush  Lake,  on  a  front  of  2,000  yards;  328  prisoners.  French  trans- 
port Djemnah  sunk  in  Mediterranean;  442  lives  lost. 

July  15.  Another  great  German  offensive.  The  attempt  tries  to  wipe  out  the  Rheims 
salient.  Attack  opens  on  a  50-mile  front  east  and  west  of  Rheims;  to  the 
east  between  Prunay  and  Massiges  General  Gouraud  by  backing  up  three 
miles  and  allowing  the  German  barrage  to  fall  harmlessly  on  no-man's- 
land  signally  defeats  them  and  holds  them  in  the  battle  positions  every- 
where; to  the  west  between  Coulommes  and  Fossoy  they  advance  to  an 
average  depth  of  two  or  three  miles;  at  Fossoy  and  other  points  they 
cross  the  Marne  pressing  back  the  Americans,  who,  however,  recover  ground 
and  take  1,000  prisoners.  H.M.  transport  Barunga,  outward  bound  to 
Australia,  with  unfit  Australians  on  board,  sunk;  no  casualties. 
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July  10.  Germans  capture  Prunay  east  of  Rheims  but  are  held  everywhere-else.  West 
of  Rheims  they  capture  ground  up  the  Marne  as  far  as  Reine  and  between 
llie  river  and  Rlieims.  Americans  recover  ground  north  of  the  front  St. 
Agiiau-La-Chappelle;  Germans  claim  13,01)0  prisoners.  It  is  announced 
that  Marshall  Conrad  von  Hotzendorf,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Armies  has  been  relieved  of  his  command.  Ex-Tsar  Nicholas  II 
is  put  to  death  by  the  Bolshevists  without  trial. 

July  17.  The  Germans  making  progress  towards  Epernay  reach  Montroisin  and  Chene 
la  Reine,  though  losing  the  latter  place  again;  between  the  Marne  and 
Rheims  they  reach  Nantcuil  and  Pourcy,  but  arc  ejected  by  the  Italians; 
east  of  Rheims  they  are  defeated  south  of  Prunay;  enemy  .claim  18,000 
prisoners  to  date.  Australians  advance  their  line  east  of  Villers-Bretonneux 
on  a  front  of  2,000  yards  to  a  depth  of  600.  Cunard  liner  Carpathia 
tor[>edocd  and  sunk  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  while  outward  bound; 
5  killed. 

July  18.  The  turning  point  of  the  -war.  Foch  launches  a  great  counter-offensive  with 
French  and  American  troops  on  a  27-mile  front  from  Fontenoy  to  Belleau, 
west  of  a  line  between  Soissons  and  Chateau  Thierry.  The  French,  under 
Mangin  penetrate  to  a  maximum  depth  of  8  miles  and  reach  a  point  within 
a  mile  of  Soissons;  5,000  prisoners  and  30  guns  taken.  The  French  and 
American  Army  under  Degoutte  further  south  advance  from  three  to  five 
miles.  East  of  Rheims  Gouraud  retakes  Prunay.  British  advance  on  a 
front  of  more  than  a  mile  southwest  of  Villers-Bretonneux. 

July  19.  French-American  offensive  between  Soissons  and  the  Marne  pursues  its 
successful  course.  Progress  made  towards  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry 
road;  16,000  prisoners  and  50  guns  to  date.  South  of  the  Marne  the  Allies 
retake  Montvoisin,  with  400  prisoners  and  four  guns.  French  and  Italians 
make  advances  southwest  of  Rheims.  Meteren,  in  the  Lys  sector,  re-taken 
by  British.  Honduras  declares  war  on  Germany.  Airship  base  at  Tondern, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  bombed  by  British  airmen,  escorted  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Grand  Fleet;  two  Zeppelins  believed  destroyed;  four  British  machines 
fail  to  return,  three  landing  in  Danish  territory.  United  States 
armoured  cruiser  San  Diego  sunk  by  German  mine  off  Fire  Island. 

July  20.  Germans  pushed  back  across  the  Marne;  20,000  prisoners  and  400  guns  taken 
to  date.  Franco-British  trooi:s  repulse  attacks  between  the  Marne  and 
Rheims,  gaining  ground  in  Courton  Wood.  British  force  Germans  to 
withdraw  from  Rossignol  Wood.  White  Star  liner  Justicia  after  a  day's 
fight  with  U-boats  is  sunk  with  the  loss  of  15  lives.  One  of  the  attacking 
U-bcats  is  sunk  by  H.AI.  destroyer  Marne.  Italians  recapture  Monte 
Stabel  and  recccupy  Corno  di  Caverto. 

July  21.  Germans  forced  to  evacuate  Chateau  Thierry.  French  and  American  forces 
push  the  enemy  four  miles  back  from  the  Marne,  and  on  the  western  front 
of  the  Marne  salient  reach  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  road  at  many 
points.  British,  French  and  Italians  take  Courton  Wood  and  Coitrin; 
1,500  more  prisoners.  East  of  Cape  Cod  the  tug  Perth  and  four  barges  are 
attacked  by  a  I'-boat ;  t  ug  burnt  and  barges  sunk.  Franco-Italian  advances 
in  Albania;  Point  lozi,  on  the  crest  of  Mali  Silovez,  captured.  Von  Scidler, 
premier  in  Austria-Hungary,  resigns  and  is  succeeded  by  Baron  von 
Hussarek. 
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July  22.  (iernians  retreat  5  miles  beyond  Chateau  Thierry;  American-French  Army 
reaches  the  line  Bezu-Epieds.  General  Gouraud  occupies  all  his  old 
positions  east  of  Rheims  between  the  Suippes  and  Massiges.  British  take 
200  prisoners  between  the  Marne  and  Rheims.  British  increase  their  gains 
in  the  Hebuterne  region.  Allies  reach  a  point  midway  between  Herat  and 
Elbasan,  Albania;  over  3,000  prisoners. 

July  23.  French  advance  north  of  the  Ourcq  and  reach  the  outskirts  of  Taux.  South 
of  the  Ourcq  with  the  Americans  they  push  on  towards  Fere-en-Tardenois. 
British  re-capture  Marfaux  with  300  prisoners.  North  of  Montdidier  the 
French  advance  2  miles,  taking  Mailly-Raineval,  Sauvillers,  and  Aub- 
villers,  with  1,850  prisoners  and  four  guns.  The  fishing  schooner  Robert  and 
Richard  of  Gloucester  sunk  60  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Porpoise.  The 
British  armed  mercantile  cruiser  Marmora  torpedoed  and  sunk;  100  lives 
lost.  General  Gurko  placed  in  command  of  the  entente  Allied  forces 
defending  the  Murman  region. 

July  24.  Progress  towards  Fere-en-Tardenois  by  French-American  army  for  two 
miles;  line  Oulchy-le-Chateau-Jaulgonne  reached.  British  advance  north 
of  the  Ardre  in  the  Vrigny  sector.  Austrians,  reinforced,  attack  Devoli 
Baudle  and  Kuci  Arch  and  are  defeated.  One  of  H.M.  destroyers  reported 
ashore;  13  men  missing. 

July  25.  The  Alarne  salient  is  reduced  at  all  points;  neck  reduced  to  21  miles.  Oulchy- 
le-Chateau,  Villemontoire,  Fere  Forest,  and  La  Croix  Rouge  Farm  taken. 
Allied  embassies  removed  from  Vologda  because  they  were  in  danger  from 
a  threatened  bombardment.  Czecho-Slovaks  take  Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga, 
600  miles  east  of  Moscow. 

July  26.  Germans  continue  their  retreat  in  the  Marne  salient;  Reuil  near  Epernay 
recovered  by  the  French.-  The  Fifth  National  Congress  of  Turkestan 
reported  to  have  proclaimed  Turkestan  a  republic  in  alliance  with  Russia. 
Ukrainian  Government  abandons  claim  to  Bessarabia  and  resumes  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Roumania. 

July  27.  German  retreat  in  the  Marne  salient  spreads;  tanks  and  cavalry  pursue 
retreating  forces.  French  take  200  prisoners  at  Mont-sans-Nom,  east  of 
Rheims.  Americans  have  embarked  1,250,000  troops  for  France.  Con- 
stantinople bombed  by  Allied  airplanes;  5  wounded. 

July  28.  Passage  of  the  Ourcq  forced  and  Fere-en-Tardenois  captured  by  the  Allies. 
British  aviators  attack  various  railway  stations  in  Germany  on  this  and 
next  two  nights;  Offenburg,  Rastatt,  Baden,  Stuttgart,  and  Sollingen  chief 
centres  attacked. 

July  29.  Allies  advance  in  the  Marne  salient  to  a  depth  of  3  miles  on  a  20  mile  front; 
Grand  Rozoy  (450  prisoners)  and  Buzancy  (200  prisoners)  are  taken. 
Americans  take  Sergy  and  withstand  counter-attack  by  the  Prussian 
Guards.  Australians  advance  along  the  Bray-Corbie  road  in  the  Morlan- 
court  sector  on  a  front  of  2  miles  to  a  depth  of  500  yards;  143  prisoners.  It 
is'announced  that  the  Don  and  Astrakhan  Cossacks  have  signed  a  treaty 
recognising  the  complete  autonomy  of  each  and  promising  mutual  assist- 
ance in  annexations  of  other  districts  whose  possession  they  considered 
necessary. 

July  30.  Ratifications  of  the  military  service  conventions  between  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain  exchanged  in  London.  Americans  drive  two  miles  north  of  Sergy, 
defeating  Prussian  Guards  and  Bavarians;  French  take  Romigny  and  St. 
Gemme  in  the  centre;  British  gain  in  the  Ardre  Valley.    Australians  gain 
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high  jjroiinci  in  front  of  Amiens,  and  in  the  Melcren  district  capture 
Merris  with  1()9  prisoners.  Czecho-Slovaks  capture  several  cities  in  the 
Caucasus  and  a  Black  Sea  port  with  two  Russian  warships.  Field  Marshal 
von  Eichhorn  assassinated  in  Kic-ff. 
July  31.  During  July  631,044  ^oyts  of  American  shipping  li'ere  launched.  Total  new 
shipping  completed  and  added  to  Allied  fleet  during  July  exceeded  500,000 
tons.  Norway  lost  14  vessels  aggregating  15,444  tons  through  submarines 
in  July;  55  sailors  lost.  During  the  month  of  July  French  aviators  downed 
184  enemy  airplanes,  drove  154  out  of  control,  and  dropped  550  tons  of 
bombs.  Loss  of  merchant  shipping  by  Great  Britain  during  July  aggre- 
gated 176,479  tons.  Oilier  .\llied  and  neutral  shipping  aggregated  130, 532 
gross  tons.  Allies  destroyed  tUi  .Austrian  air  planes  and  drove  3  down 
out  of  control  on  the  Italian  battlefront  in  July.  Americans,  after  hard 
fighting,  take  Seringes.  During  the  month  the  offensive  definitely  passed  to 
the  side  of  the  Allies. 


Thirty-Six  Lessons  in  One  Day 

DOROTHY    LAXE 
Public  School,  Wht-atley 

TO  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  thirty-six  lessons  a  day  really  means, 
consider  how  much  time  may  be  spent  on  each  lesson.  The 
usual  time  for  teaching  is  about  5^  hours,  or  330  minutes. 
Dividing  this  by  36  it  is  found  that  approximately  nine  minutes  is  the 
length  of  time  for  each  lesson.  Nine  minutes  to  teach  a  history  or  a 
literature  lesson  to  a  Fourth  class!  Oh  no,  that  will  not  do  at  all. 
One  can  imagine  the  class  just  at  the  point  where  the  pupils  catch  the 
spirit  of  a  poem  and  time  is  up.  A  little  time  must,  then,  be  stolen  from 
some  other  lesson.  When  this  form  of  theft  begins  it  is  usually  the  wee 
kiddies  who  have  to  suffer.  No,  they  do  not  suffer  either,  for  their 
little  minds  cannot  be  kept  at  realK-  ditlicull  thinking  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time,  anywa\-.  The  first  essential,  then,  is  a  good  time 
table,  and  this  can  be  made  only  after  the  teacher  knows  her  pupils,  for  a 
time  table  which  would  be  a  success  in  one  school  might  be  an  utter 
failure  in  another.  Those  found  in  books  can  serve  only  as  a  guide  to  us. 
I  find  it  an  advantage  to  divide  my  school  into  two  groups — Primer 
and  First  Book  classes  in  the  first;  Second,  Third  and  P'ourth  Book 
classes  in  the  second;  and  as  far  as  possible  to  have  all  the  pupils  in  one 
group  working  at  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  in 
the  morning,  after  the  spelling  classes  are  over,  the  reading  lessons  are 
conducted  with  the  younger  group  while  the  older  group  is  working  at 
arithmetic.  When  these  lessons  are  over,  and  the  seat  work  assigned, 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  may  remain  for  teaching  the  new  lesson  in  arith- 
metic.    It  isn't  necessary  to  teach  a  new  lesson  in  each  class  every  day, 
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for  there  are  many  lessons  that  are  simply  applications  of  the  one  taught 
the  previous  day.  Thus,  if  a  new  lesson,  for  instance,  the  first  lesson  in 
long  division,  is  to  be  taught  to  the  Second  class,  the  Third  and  Fourth 
classes  will  be  at  old  work,  or  if  commission  is  being  taught  in  the  Fourth, 
no  new  work  is  presented  to  the  others  that  day.  Occasionally  it  is 
difficult  to  manage  this,  but  it  pays  to  make  a  special  effort.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  mean  that  these  other  classes  will  not  need  any  help  or 
supervision  during  this  period,  because  someone  is  sure  to  forget  some 
part  no  matter  how  well  the  work  may  have  been  taught;  but  between 
classes  one  can  drop  a  hint  to  these  pupils  which  will  set  them  on  the  right 
track,  and  still  take  perhaps  only  a  second  or  two  of  the  precious  thirty 
or  thirty-five  minutes.  The  object  in  thus  grouping  the  school  is  that 
the  teacher  does  not  require  to  keep  so  many  subjects  in  mind  at  once. 
In  many  printed  time-tables,  teachers  are  advised  to  have  geography 
in  the  Second,  literature  in  the  Third,  and  perhaps  arithmetic  in  the 
Fourth  class  at  the  same  period.  If  a  pupil  from  each  class  asks  a 
question  about  some  point  not  quite  clear,  the  teacher  can  answer  much 
more  readily  and  intelligently  if  those  questions  are  all  based  on  the 
one  subject.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  pupils  fail  to  express  their 
difficulty  in  a  perfectly  clear  manner,  for  it  is  puzzling  at  times  to  know 
just  what  a  child  means. 

Closely  linked  with  this  is  the  idea  of  grouping  classes  for  certain 
lessons.  Every  teacher  finds  it  an  advantage  to  group  the  classes  for 
nature  study,  physical  training,  writing,  and  art,  whenever  possible. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  far  from  good  judgment  to  give  the  Fourth  class 
always  the  same  art  lesson  as  the  Second,  but  occasionally  this  is  wise 
because  it  not  only  saves  time  but  adds  to  the  interest  and  creates  a 
desire  for  better  work.  Cet  tainly  one  must  not  expect  as  perfect  results 
from  the  Second  as  from  the  Fourth,  but  if  a  Second  class  lad  should 
happen  to  have  such  good  fortune  as  to  have  his  piece  of  art  in  the  same 
row  as  one  of  the  Fourth,  his  greatest  height  of  bliss  has  been  reached, 
while  the  Fourth  class  boy  says  to  himself  with  his  own  air  of  confidence, 
"I'll  bet  a  quarter  mine'U  be  better  next  time." 

May  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  copy  of  my  programme  for  Monday 
and  Wednesday: 


ONE  DAY'S  PROGRAMME. 


Time. 
9.05-  9.15 
9.15-  9.35 

9.55-10.00 
10.00-10.30 


Subject. 
Spelling  (Diet.) 
Arithmetic 
Reading 

Classes 
2,3,4 
2,3,4 
Primer  and  1 

No 

of  Classes 
3 
1 
4 

Physical 
Phonics 
Supp.  Reading 

Exercises. 

Primer 
2,3,4 

1 
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Time. 
10.30-10.45 
10.4.5-11.15 

11.1.5-12.00 

Subject. 

Recess. 
Spelling  (Teach.) 
Spelling  (Diet.) 
Arithmetic 
Physical  Geog. 
History 

Noon 

Classes.             A 

2,3,4 

Sr.  Pr.  and  1 

Primer  and  1 

4 

"^  3  4 

'o.  of  Classes 

3 
2 
4 
1 
3 

1.00-  1.45 

Grammar 
Composition 

Reading 

4 
2,3 

Primer  and  1 

1 
2 
4 

1.45-  1.55 
1.5.5-  2.10 
2.10-  2..30 
2.30-  2.40 

Physical  Exercises  or 

Writing 
"  Nature  Study 

Memory  Gems 

Mlsic. 

(All  classes) 
(All  classes) 
Primer  and  1 

2 
1 

2.40-  2.55 
2.55-  3..30 
3.30-  3..50 

Recess. 
Lit.  or  Reading 
Arithmetic 

2,3,4 
4 

3 
1 

36 


Closing  of  Dav's  Work. 


Next  to  the  time-table  comes  the  important  question  of  discipline. 
This  word  in  the  old  days  meant  visions  of  well-known  hickor\-  switches 
and  birch  rods,  but  in  later  years  that  has  been  changed.  Discipline  is 
now  generalK'  believed  to  depend  largely  on  the  teacher's  abilit\'  to 
supply  all  the  pupils  with  suitable  and  interesting  occupations.  This  is 
more  easily  said  than  done,  but  it  must  be  done  because  no  one  can  teach 
five  pupils  if  the  other  twenty-five  are  seeking  to  put  in  the  time  by 
amusing  themselves  in  their  own  way.  I  read  the  other  day  an  article  on 
discipline  in  which  the  writer  made  the  statement,  "It  is  indeed  a  dull 
boy  who  will  not  get  into  some  mischief  if  he  has  nothing  to  do."  To 
that,  I  think,  might  well  be  added  the  girl's  name,  for  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  blame  the  boys  for  all  the  mischief  that  goes  on.  No,  the  teacher's 
work  is  by  no  means  done  when  she  has  assigned  the  seat  work — she 
must  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  out.  It  is  important  to  give  just  the 
proper  amount;  too  much  discourages  the  pupils  and  too  little  will  soon 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  again  seeking  amusement.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
problem  to  teach  one  class  and  still  have  one  eye  on  the  rest  of  the  room, 
but  it  is  really  necessary. 

Proper  order  in  a  schoolroom  does  not  make  it  resemble  a  jail.  Nor 
were  teachers  trained  to  be  policemen:  that  type  of  discipline  will  not 
train  pupils  to  become  good  citizens  in  later  years,  and  in  larger  spheres. 
After  a  few  months  spent  in  teaching,  the  teacher  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  the  sounds  of  the  schoolroom  that  she  knows  instinctixeK-  when  there 
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is  trouble  in  the  air.  It  is  always  better  to  stop  and  ascertain  the  cause 
of  disorder — often  it  is  not  due  to  wrong  motives  at  all  but  rather  to 
bodily  discomfort — perhaps  the  child  is  too  warm  or  too  cold,  or  is  ill  or 
thirsty.  There  are  so  many  things  which  grown-ups  might  ignore  but 
which  to  children  seem  extremely  important. 

Prompt  obedience  is  one  essential  to  good  discipline.  Some  children 
do  not  mean  really  to  disobey,  but  they  take  so  long  to  do  what  they  are 
told  that  one  loses  patience.  They  can  be  taught  to  be  prompt  and  the 
habit  soon  grows  on  them.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  ask  pupils  to  do  what 
is  required  and  at  the  same  time  by  tone  of  voice  to  imply  that  they  are 
expected  to  do  it.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  upon  first  acquaintance  to 
stand  and  see  that  it  is  done  at  once.  It  takes  time  but  better  spend  it 
then  in  that  way  than  later  in  a  less  pleasant  way. 

Quietness  in  moving  about  the  schoolroom  adds  greatly  in  increasing  the 
number  of  lessons.  The  children  do  not  as  a  rule  object  to  walking  about 
on  their  tip-toes  and  it  is  so  much  more  pleasant  to  have  them  go  softly. 

If  the  teacher  herself  sets  the  example,  her  reproofs  will  be  much  more 
effectual. 

The  little  people  in  my  school  are  particularly  fond  of  school  games 
but  just  when  they  want  them  most,  which  is  usually  before  the  after- 
noon recess,  I  am  busy  with  another  class,  and  can't  possibly  take  time 
to  conduct  a  game.  One  afternoon  the  request  for  their  favourite  one 
came,  so  I  explained  that  I  was  too  busy  to  play  with  them  that  day,  but. 
that  if  they  wished  to  play  alone  they  might  have  the  game.  This  was  a 
new  idea  and  it  took  a  moment  or  two  to  show  them  how  to  fill  my  place  in 
the  play.  They  were,  of  course,  warned  that  if  any  noise  interrupted  the 
lesson  in  the  Fourth  class  the  game  would  stop  at  once.  Just  once  has 
it  been  necessary  to  inflict  this  penalty  and  this  kind  of  play  seems  to  be 
good  training  for  them  as  well  as  a  rest  from  their  ordinary  work.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  permitted  often  or  it  would  probably  lose  its  charm 
for  them. 

Proper  seating  is  also  important.  With  the  present  method  of  placing 
the  desks  it  is  difficult  to  seat  pupils  otherwise  than  in  rows  by  classes, 
but  occasionally  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupils  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
classes  do  not  differ  greatly  in  size  and  some  teachers  like  to  alternate 
these  pupils.  This  plan,  however,  causes  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  walking.  The  question  of  copying,  of  course,  has  to  be  met, 
but  usually  children  are  ashamed  to  be  caught  at  this  trick  and  it  is 
not  often  repeated  when  the  real  reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  is 
explained  to  them.  Seating  all  classes  together  assists  in  the  promptness 
of  bringing  out  classes  to  the  front.  Sometimes  several  minutes  are 
lost  during  the. day  just  because  the  pupils  are  dilatory  about  coming 
forward.  Certain  signals  or  commands  should  be  introduced  on  the 
first  day   of    the   term   and   continued    throughout    the   year.     Again, 
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there  are  times  when  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  bring  the  classes  out 
to  the  front  and  if  they  are  thus  seated  the  pupils  are  close  enough 
so  that  one  can  command  their  attention  without  any  difficulty. 

Letting  pupils  work  at  the  blackboard  aids  in  supervising  the  work. 
This,  of  course,  can  be  overdone,  as  many  pupils  do  not  work  as  well 
there  as  at  their  seats  but,  as  a  rule,  if  the  privilege  be  denied  them  for  a 
few  days,  this  carelessness  will  disappear. 

Having  the  pupils  take  turns  in  acting  as  school  monitors  for  such 
duties  as  cleaning  the  blackboard,  distributing  books  and  pencils, 
watering  plants,  and  tending  the  furnace  in  the  winter,  if  the  janitor 
cannot  be  there  to  do  this  all  the  time,  makes  the  teacher's  tasks  fewer. 
It  is  true  that  some  monitors  are  a  good  deal  more  trouble  than  they  are 
use,  but  they  aren't  all  that  way  and  sometimes  those  little  duties  train 
them  to  be  less  bothersome  about  other  matters. 

{To  be  continued). 


Keeping  the  Walls  Clean 

A  Drama  in  Two  Acts. 

W.   Y.   McLEISH 
Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Act  I. 

School  basement.     White  walls  much  bescribbled.     At  rise  of  curtain, 
teacher  addressing  a  group  of  boys. 

Teacher — (holding  up  a  lump  of  white  substance) — "Can  any  boy 
name  this  substance?  " 

Timothy — ^" Chalk."     (Nearly  audible  titter  fiom  other  aspirants). 

Teacher — ^"No,  but  it  was  once  upon  a  time.     Well,  Jack?" 

Jack — (in  tone  suggesting  stupidly  easy  question) — "Lime". 

Teacher — -"That's  it.     Now,  what  are  some  of  the  uses  of  lime?" 
(Various  answers,  "Making  plaster",  "fertilizer",  etc.). 

Teacher — "All  correct.  But  there's  one  important  use  of  lime  \"ou 
haven't  mentioned.  It's  used  for  sweetening  and  consuming  decaying 
matter.  It's  even  used  sometimes  for  putting  on  dead  bodies.  (Intense 
interest  on  part  of  boys). 

Teacher — "Yes,  and  it's  used  for  purifying  sugar,  and  for  making 
chloride  of  lime.     What  is  chloride  of  lime  good  for,  Jeff?" 

/e^— "Washing  clothes". 

Teacher — "Yes,  and,  besides,  for  rcmoxing  odors  and  disinfecting, 
eh.-*"      (All  heartily  agree,  never  having  thought  of  the  matter  before). 

Teacher — "Well,  now,  you  see  that,  whether  it  is  purifying  sugar  or 
disinfecting,  or  whitewashing,  or  removing  bad  odors,  lime  is  always  of 
use  in  cov^ering  up  what  is  unpleasant.     Is  that  so?"     (Chorus  of  "Yes"). 
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Teacher — ^"Now,  there's  something  unpleasant  on  these  walls — 
nothing  disgraceful,  I'm  glad  to  say,  but  a  lot  of  scribble,  and  names,  and 
that  sort  of  thing."     (Impressive  pause — and  silent  guessing  by  boys). 

Teacher — "All  right,  Tom,  you're  nearest.  There's  a  pail  of  white- 
wash just  round  the  corner.  That's  it.  You  and  Harold  can  start, 
and  you  can  do  this  wall  first.  Then  hand  the  brushes  over  to  Jefif  and 
Ted,  and — let  me  see  who  is  next — come  on,  I'm  after  volunteers". 
(Several  volunteer  to  finish  the  job). 

Curtain. 


Act  n. 

Scene  the  same.     Time,  three  months  later. 

Enter  Teacher  alone. 

Teacher   (looking  critically  around) — "H'm.     Good.     Nothing  like 
treating  boys  in  the  right  way. 

Curtain. 


Hints  on  Teaching  Art  to  Junior  Pupils 

MILDRED  M.  HAM1L 

Public  School,   Blenheim 

JUST  why  the  average  teacher  feels  his  deficiency  in  drawing  more 
keenly  than  any  other  imperfection  is  hard  to  understand.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  talk,  though  his  voice  be  harsh  and  lacking  in  modu- 
lation, and  he  will  very  cheerfully  cover  whole  blackboards  with  writing, 
even  if  every  letter  be  incorrectly  formed;  yet,  when  it  comes  to  making 
some  simple,  explanatory  sketch,  he  becomes  so  very  conscious  of  his 
lameness  along  that  line  that  he  cannot  use  this  excellent  method  of 
making  his  work  more  effective. 

The  teacher  is  urged  to  make  as  frequent  use  of  drawing  as  possible, 
because  he  who  illustrates  his  lessons  will  some  day  discover  that  his 
pupils  are  drawing  freely  and  naturally. 

Three  things  are  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of 
art — he  must  know  when  a  drawing  is  incorrect,  what  makes  it  incorrect, 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  corrected. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  by  teachers  that  a  splendid  plan  to  follow 
in  teaching  art  is  to  show  the  class  how  the  work  should  be  done  by  a 
demonstration  sketch  on  the  blackboard  or,  better  still,  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  and  with  the  same  medium  used  by  the  pupils;  but,  if  this 
plan  is  followed  in  every  lesson,  the  pupils  are  apt  to  lose  their  individu- 
ality and  to  become  dependent.  However,  it  is  equally  bad  to  be  so 
afraid  of  making  the  child  lose  his  individuality  that  we  dare  not  aid  his 
feeble  efforts.     Rapid  trips  from  one  desk  to  another  with  words  of  en- 
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couragement  or  suggestion  and  here  and  there  a  correction  will  work 
wonders,  and  will  be  rewarded  with  creditable  drawings  from  most,  if  not 
from  all,  pupils. 

Kdison  is  credited  with  having  said  that  success  is  made  up  of  fi\-e  per 
cent  abilit\'  and  ninety-five  per  cent  application,  and  we  have  onh'  to 
look  around  our  schoolrooms  to  see  how  often  pupils  pro\e  the  truth  of 
that  statement.  Gi\'e  special  attention  to  the  backward  pupil  who 
recjuires  all  the  tact  and  all  the  resources  which  the  teacher  can  command. 
What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  note  the  advancement  of  such  a  bo>'  or  girl ! 

Variety  is  a  very  important  factor  in  teaching  elementary  art.  Chil- 
dren take  with  eagerness  to  a  new  mode  of  expression  and  work  with 
increased  energy,  when  perhaps  they  would  have  lost  interest  in  drawing 
in  a  single  style.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  ad\'isable  to  wait  until 
perfection  in  drawing  in  one  medium  is  reached  before  proceeding  to  a 
second.  The  main  principles  of  drawing  are  common  to  all  forms  of 
expression,  and  practice  in  one  medium  must  promote  efficiency-  in  another. 

The  range  of  art  is  wide  and  within  it  there  are  plenty  of  things 
which  children  can  do  and  do  nicely.  Therefore,  give  them  those  things 
to  do  which  are  reasonably  likely  to  be  within  their  capabilities. 

Nature  drawing  is  always  popular.  For  the  ^'ery  little  people  grasses 
and  sedges  may  be  used,  and  for  more  advanced  grades  more  difficult 
specimens  may  be  selected.  Willing  hands  will  gather  a  multitude  of 
material  from  neglected  spots  w^here  Nature  runs  riot — sedges,  grasses, 
bulrushes,  milkweeds  in  pod,  golden  rod,  wild  asters,  in  the  Autumn,  and 
in  the  Spring  there  is  also  great  variety.  A  part  of  the  art  lesson  lies  in 
teaching  pupils  to  see,  to  select,  and  to  care  for  the  beautiful.  Reject  all 
material  that  is  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  the  lesson  either  for  lack  of 
interest  or  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  Show  how  in  man\-  instances  the 
luxuriance  of  Nature  must  be  pruned.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
characteristic  of  Nature  is  abundance  while  that  of  Art  is  selection. 
Allow  each  pupil  to  trim  to  pleasing  form  his  own  specimen.  To  do  the 
trimming  yourself  deprives  the  children  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Teach  the  children  to  decide  just  what  they  are  going  to  draw,  i.e.,  what 
they  are  going  to  say  with  their  pencil  or  brush,  to  plan  the  whole,  and 
then  to  do  the  work  with  decision.  In  water  colour  painting  nothing  is 
ever  puttered  over;  a  stroke  is  put  on  and  left  alone.  Aim  at  having  the 
children  paint  with  a  brush  full  of  colour  a  whole  leaf,  a  stem,  or  a  blade 
of  grass  with  one  stroke  of  the  brush,  seeking  to  get  the  manner  of  growth 
which  Nature  has  worked  out  in  the  plants  before  them.  Teach  how  the 
brush  should  be  held  in  a  vertical  position,  how  to  lift  the  brush  to  the 
point  for  thin  lines,  and  how  to  press  on  the  brush  to  get  the  broad  parts 
of  the  blades  of  grass,  etc. 

Of  course,  little  children  do  not  know  how  to  use  water  colours.  In 
order  that  they  may  understand  how  to  express  themseh^es,  it  is  necessary 
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for  them  to  know  how  to  handle  the  brush,  how  to  use  a  wet  medium, 
how  to  spread  the  washes,  and  how  to  blend  colours.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  exercises  included  under  the  head  of  landscape 
washes.  In  addition,  the  interest  of  children  in  the  out-of-doors  is 
quickened,  and  their;  ability  to  see  and  appreciate  beautiful  colour  effects 
in  the  landscape  of  their  environment  is  greartly  increased.  Again, 
it  is  best  for  little  children  to  use  the  brush  and  some  wet  medium  in  the 
large  free  way  demanded  by  landscape  washes,  rather  than  to  encounter 
at  first  the  difficulty  of  drawing  definite  shapes,  either  in  mass  or  in  outline. 

The  first  object  drawing  should  be  from  objects  in  which  little  children 
are  greatly  interested,  and  the  best  time  for  emphasizing  this  work  is 
immediately  after  Christmas,  when  all  their  toys  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.  The  teddy  bear  is  a  good  type  to  select  because  of  the  intense 
interest  it  excites,  and  because  it  can  have  its  position  changed.  The 
great  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  characterized  by  masses  rather  than 
by  details.  Children  are  usually  very  anxious  to  put  in  plenty  of  detail, 
and  a  certain  boy  who  took  home  a  drawing  of  a  cow  he  had  made  at 
school  must  have  been  an  exception.  When  his  mother  examined  the 
picture,  she  asked  why  he  had  drawn  the  cow  without  a  tail.  The  boy 
replied,  "Teacher  said  to  draw  de  mass  but  not  de  tail". 

As  to  mediums,  perhaps  coloured  crayons  are  best  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  and  crayons  and  water  colours  during  the  third  year;  but 
in  general  there  is  another  classification  which  ought  to  be  made.  Objects 
like  vegetables  having  large  flat  areas  to  be  coloured  are  best  done  in 
water  colours,  and  those  having  details,  like  a  toy  wagon,  are  more  easily 
represented  with  crayons. 

In  all  grades  the  excellence  of  the  art  depends  on  the  age  of  the 
pupils  and  the  standards  which  the  teacher  holds  in  her  own  mind.  The 
teacher  who  accepts  slipshod  work  will  not  be  disappointed  in  her  ex- 
pectations ;  but  she  who  allows  no  careless  work  and  has  the  pupils  aim  at 
right  shape  and  keep  at  the  drawing  until  it  is  correct  will  find  that  work 
will  be  well-done  and  that  pupils  will  not  lose  the  faculty  of  taking  careful 
observations  nor  will  they  lose  interest. 

To  familiarize  the  child  with  what  is  good  in  art,  to  cultivate  his  taste 
and  to  aid  him  in  self-expression,  picture  study  is  an  important  subject, 
particularly  in  the  lower  grades.  Pictures  speak  a  universal  language 
intelligible  to  all  intelligent  people.  Apart  from  the  entertainment  they 
afford,  they  exert  a  vital  influence  upon  the  thoughts  and  conduct  of 
beholders.  The  value  of  suitable  pictures  for  cultural  and  inspirational 
purposes  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  literature  and  music.  Equal  care  must 
be  used  in  selection  and  presentation.  The  appeal  of  pictures  will  be 
heightened  by  the  familiarity  of  daily  observation  and  their  greatest 
influence  is  unconscious  and  incapable  of  expression. 
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The  average  schoolroom  will  accommodate  from  three  to  six  pictures, 
which  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  he  observed  and  studied  by  the 
children  when  seated.  The  (|ualit>'  of  the  reproduction  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor.  For  Cirade  I,  pictures  of  animals  and  children,  such  as 
those  by  Landseer  and  Bonheur  will  be  suitable.  For  Grades  II  and  III 
pictures  of  animals  and  simple  water  and  land  scenes. 

Ask  \-ourself  w^hen  selecting  a  picture,  "Will  the  children  understand 
this?  Will  they  enjoy  it?  Will  it  be  a  help  to  them?"  Choose  good 
photographic  reproductions  and  coloured  pictures  which  have  been  tested 
1)\-  time  and  which  are  suitable  to  the  mental  development  of  the  pupils. 

Get  the  children  interested  in  the  story  the  picture  tells,  then  draw 
attention  to  its  message  of  beauty,  its  good  points,  and  the  life  of  the 
artist  onl\-  in  so  far  as  required  to  get  the  meaning  of  his  picture. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard  art,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  pursuit  of  beauty  in  art  offers  the  best  of  education  for  the 
faculties,  that  its  interest  always  increases,  and  that  its  pleasures  are  the 
most  refining  and  satisfying. 


Recent  Educational  Books 

Chatterbox  (1919).  The  Page  Company,  53  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  This  popular 
juvenile  book  again  makes  its  welcome  appearance.  On  account  of  war  conditions  the 
pul)lication  of  the  present  volume  was  so  delayed  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  it 
bear  the  date  of  1919  and  that  no  issue  bearing  the  date  of  1918  appear.  The  stories 
and  the  illustrations  (several  of  these  in  colour)  have  been  prepared  especially  for  this 
volume  and  are  exceedingly  suitable  for  young  readers.  With  children  stories  are 
always  popular;  this  book  has  412  pages  packed  full  of  the  most  interesting  stories 
and  pictures.    It  is  one  of  the  best  of  juvenile  publications. 

Three  Times  and  Out,  by  Nellie  L.  McClung.  247  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Thomas 
Allen,  Toronto.  Those  who  look  for  a  good  story  from  the  author  of  Sowing  Seeds  in 
Danny  will  not  be  at  all  disappointed  in  her  latest  publication.  Private  Simmons  of 
Trail,  B.C.,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  enlisted  in  1914  and  went  overseas.  At  Ypres,  in  April, 
1915,  he  was  taken  -prisoner  during  the  gas  attack.  Twice  he  tried  to  escape,  was 
caught  and  severely  punished,  but  on  the  third  attempt  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Holland.  This  true  story  is  an  engrossing  one— it  is  not  pleasant  to  read  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  prisoners  in  Germany,  but  it  is  thrilling  to  read  of  the  bravery,  the 
endurance,  the  resourcefulness  of  Canadian  boys  who  suffered  imprisonment  in  the 
land  of  the  enemy.    This  book  can  be  recommcnde<l  for  the  sclonol  library. 

Lest  l\'e  Forget  (World  War  Stories),  by  John  G.  Thompson  and  Inez  Bigwood. 
Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.  340  pages.  Stories,  poems,  essays,  to  the 
number  of  forty-seven  are  given  in  this  book,  which  is  intended  for  use  as  a  historical 
reader  in  the  High  Schools  and  the  upper  forms  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  stories  are  those  of  Edith  Cavcll,  Captain  Fryatt,  the  battles  of  the 
Marne,  Marshall  Foch,  General  Pershing,  and  the  Russian  Revolution.  This  book  will 
be  found  very  instructive  and  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  library. 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Shakesi^eare.  44  pages.  Price  Is.  net.  Evan  Bros., 
London,  England. 
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Household  Science  in  Rural  Schools  (Ontario  Teachers'  Manual).  222  pages.  Price 
40  cents;  postage  7  cents.  The  Department  of  Education,  ParHament  Buildings, 
Toronto.  This  Manual  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  introduction  and 
furthering  the  progress  of  household  science  in  the  rural  schools  of  Ontario.  45.87%  of 
the  school  population  is  in  attendance  at  the  5,  697  rural  schools  of  the  Province  and 
it  is  for  these  children's  benefit  that  the  book  has  been  prepared.  It  deals  entirely  with 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  rural  schools  and  outlines  only  such  plans  as  can  be  carried 
out,  even  under  adverse  circumstances,  by  alert  trustees,  sympathetic  inspectors,  and 
resourceful  teachers.  Many  teachers  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  hot  noon 
lunch  for  their  pupils;  they  will  find  full  instructions  in  this  book.  The  Department  of 
Education  gives  a  grant  to  the  teacher  who  provides  such  lunches,  and  the  require- 
ments are  not  onerous.  Lessons  in  home-making,  care  of  the  home,  cooking,  and  sewing 
are  given,  also  descriptions  of  equipment,  instructions  as  to  preparing  and  packing 
lunches.  In  brief  it  seems  that  nothing  that  the  rural  teacher  would  wish  to  know  about 
the  subject  has  been  forgotten  in  the  preparation  of  this  Manual. 

Tennyson's  The  Coming  of  Arthur  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur.  With  introduction  and 
notes  by  David  Frew,  B.A.  Price  M.  net.  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles.  With  Introduction 
and  notes  by  W.  K.  Leask.  \s.  M.  net.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  Book  II.  Edited  by 
W.  K.  Leask,  M.A.  25.  net.  Byron's  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  With  introduction 
and  notes  by  David  Frew,  B.A.  A  Rapid  Survey  of  English  Literature,  by  E.  H.  Blake- 
ney,  M.A.  25.  net.  Blackie  &  Son,  Limited,  London,  England.  These  are  five  good 
school  texts,  all  are  niqely  printed  and  well  bound.  The  introductions,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  four  mentioned,  are  good  and  the  notes  copious.  For  classroom  use  they  should  be 
found  very  convenient.  The  fifth  title  is  intended  "to  give  the  average  student  a  brief 
conspectus  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  chief  English  writers  both  in  prose  and  poetry". 

The  Tempest,  Shakespeare.    32  pages.    Price  Is.  net.    Evan  Bros.,  London,  England. 

Library  Bulletin  (issued  monthly).  Free.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Contains 
information  on  new  books  published  by  this  firm. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Volumetric  Analysis,  by  W.  T.  Boone.  164  pages.  Price  3^.  6d 
net.  Prise  de  la  Bastille,  edited  and  annotated  by  Louis  A.  Barbe.  47  pages.  Price  M. 
Andromaque,  edited  by  E.  J.  A.  Groves.  Introduction  and  notes.  58  pages.  Price  lOc^. 
net.  All  these  are  good  school  texts  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son,  London, 
England. 

Twenty-Two  Essays,  by  William  Hazlitt.  Selected  and  edited  by  Arthur  Beatty, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  305  pages.  Cloth.  Price  75  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  These  essays  represent  the  best  of  Hazlitt's  work.  They  have 
been  chosen  with  the  main  purpose  of  illustrating  Hazlitt's  prose  style  and  furnishing 
material  for  the  fruitful  study  by  those  who  are  teaching  or  learning  the  difficult  art  of 
the  use  of  English  in  written  discourse.  The  essays  are  grouped  under  four  heads: 
Biography  and  Reminiscence,  Philosophy  and  Reflection,  The  Art  of  Prose,  and  Criti- 
cism. The  text  is  based  on  the  definitive  edition  of  Waller  and  Glover.  Every  other 
part  of  the  work  corresponds  in  quality  with  the  text  itself. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  by  R.  C.  Archibald.  Price  30  cents. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  XX,  by  John  Buchan.  299  pages.  Price  85  cents, 
postpaid.    Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.    Describes  the  summer  campaigns  of  1917. 

Mrs.  Parson's  Manual  for  Women's  Meetings,  by  Lydia  Mary  Parsons.  90  pages. 
Price  50  cents.  Paper  cover.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  tell  any  woman  how  to  conduct  herself  anywhere  at  any  meeting.  This  manual 
is  just  as  useful  for  the  ordinary  member  as  for  the  official  and  should  be  very  popular 
in  women's  organizations. 


Classroom   Humour 

The  teacher  was  giving  the  school  a  little  lecture  on  good  conduct.  "Avoid 
criticising,"  she  said.  "Don't  make  a  practice  of  finding  fault  with  other  people,  or 
picking  flaws  in  what  they  say  or  do." 

"Teacher,"  spoke  up  a  little  boy,  "that's  the  way  my  father  makes  his  livin'!" 
"You  surprise  me,  George!     What  is  your  father's  occupation? " 
"He's  a  proofreader,  ma'am."     The  teacher  coughed.     "Well,  George,"  she  said, 
"  I  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  your  father." — Youth's  Companion. 


The  Washington  Star  tells  a  story  of  a  benevolent  old  gentleman  who  was  walking 
in  Central  Park,  when  the  sobs  of  a  little  girl  attracted  his  attention. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  child?"  he  asked. 

"Boo,  hoo,  hoo!     I've  lost  my  penny!"  cried  the  little  girl. 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  drew  a  penny  from  his  pocket,  and  extending  it,  he 
said,  with  a  beatific  smile,  "Here's  your  penny,  my  dear  child.     And  now  stop  cr\ing." 

The  little  girl,  instead  of  thanking  the  benevolent  old  gentleman,  stamped  her  foot, 
and  said,  with  scornfully  flashing  eyes:  "Oh,  you  wicked  old  man,  you  had  my  penny 
all  the  time." 


This  story  in  Everybody's  Magazine  tells  of  an  absent-minded  professor  in  a  famous 
eastern  seminary :  One  evening,  while  studying,  he  had  need  of  a  bookmark,  and  seeing 
nothing  else  handy,  he  used  his  wife's  scissorg  that  lay  on  the  sewing  table.  A  few 
minutes  later  his  wife  wanted  the  scissors,  but  a  diligent  search  failed  to  reveal  them. 

The  next  day  the  professor  appeared  before  his  class,  and  opened  his  book.  There 
lay  the  lost  scissors.  He  picked  them  up,  and  holding  them  above  his  head,  shouted: 
"Here  they  are,  dear!" 


A  small  boy,  taking  an  examination  in  United  States  history,  handed  in  the  follow- 
ing composition :  "General  Braddock  was  killed  in  the  revolutionary-  war.  He  had  three 
horses  shot  under  him  and  a  fourth  went  through  his  clothes." 


The  teacher  of  a  large  school  sent  one  of  her  pupils  to  buy  a  pound  of  plums  from 
a  fruit  vendor  outside,  relates  the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  and  as  she  handed  the  little  girl 
ten  cents,  said:  "Be  sure,  Mary,  before  buying  the  plums  to  pinch  one  or  two,  just  to  see 
that  they  are  ripe." 

In  a  little  while  the  girl  returned  with  flushed  face  and  a  triumphant  look  in  her  eyes. 
Handing  the  teacher  the  bag  of  plums,  she  placed  the  money  on  the  desk  and  exclaimed: 
"I  pinched  one  or  two,  as  you  told  me,  and  when  the  man  wasn't  looking  I  pinched  a 
bagful." 


Dorothy's  mother  is  a  suffragette  of  advanced  type.  Dorothy  is  a  dear  little  girl 
in  a  primary'  grade  and  somewhat  inclined  to  copy  her  elders.  One  day  her  teacher 
received  a  note  from  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  but  waited  until  after  class  to  read 
it.  Dorothy  returned  for  some  books,  and  caught  tears  in  the  teacher's  eyes  (the 
latter  had  been  denied  an  increase  in  salary  upon  which  she  had  based  large  hopes), 
and  said:  "Wliy  are  you  crying?" 

The  teacher  laughed  and  said:  "The  naughty  old  board  isn't  nice  to  me!" 
Dorothy  took  hold  of  the  teacher's  hand  with  both  hers  and  said  seriously,  "  Don't 
you  cry  any  more.     When  we  get  the  vote  we  women  will  correct  such  things!" 


The  Choice  of  a  Career 

CONTRIBUTED   BY 

THE   T.   EATON   COMPANY,   LIMITED 

NEXT  to  choosing  a  wife,  the  most  important  choice  that  a  young 
man  must  make  is  surely  his  choice  of  a  career. 
The  man  who  chooses  a  vocation  for  which  he  has  no  special 
ability  robs  himself  of  the  satisfaction  that  success  brings,  and  makes 
himself  of  less  service  to  the  community 

That  such  mistakes  have  happened  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
consider  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  kind  of  ability  required 
in  the  different  vocations 

Not  so  long  ago  it  w^as  considered  that,  if  a  lad  were  studious  at  school, 
he  should  finish  the  school  course  in  order  to  enter  college  to  study  for  a 
profession.  But  those  Who  were  less  studious  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
natural  inclination  in  leaving  school  early  and  getting  employment  in 
some  commercial  capacity  without  any  thought  of  completing  even  an 
elementary  education.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  education  was  of  no 
great  advantage  in  business,  especially  as  employers  rarely  insisted  on 
any  educational  standard. 

This  idea  is  rapidly  changing.  It  is  now  being  realized  that,  whether 
in  the  business  of  production  or  distribution  or  finance,  a  liberal  education 
is  as  necessary  for  the  best  success  in  these  as  it  is  in  the  professions. 

In  the  world  of  business,  modern  competition  necessitates  a  study  of 
organization,  standardization,  and  the  minimizing  of  waste  The 
problems  arising  in  these  call  for  highly-trained  minds  and  for  clear 
thinking. 

Therefore,  in  choosing  the  stafif  that  is  intended  one  day  to  fill 
important  positions,  progressive  business  men  prefer  the  youths  most 
likely  to  have  the  capacity  for  developing  trained  minds — in  other 
words,  the  youths  with  good  school  records. 

The  T.  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  goes  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the 
school  record  of  each  junior  applicant,  and  those  having  a  good  record 
in  High  School  are  at  once  ear-marked  for  promotion.  These  are  given 
work  of  such  a  kind  that  the  knowledge  of  it  forms  the  foundation 
required  later  on  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  more  responsible  positions. 
The  progress  of  each  is  watched  and,  if  the  work  given  does  not  suit  the 
taste  or  particular  talent,  some  other  more  suitable  work  is  given.  In 
that  way  each  one  has  an  opportunity  to  find  his  proper  work,  to  receive 
a  suitable  "training  in  that  work,  and  is  enabled  to  make  the  most  of  his 
talents  so  as  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  the  community. 
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To  ensure  that  the  progress  of  each  junior  will  be  carefully  watched, 
several  properly  qualified  supervisors  are  appointed  by  our  staff-training 
office  to  see  to  the  progress  made  by  juniors  in  their  work.  These  super- 
visors regularly  attend  in  the  evenings  the  Eaton  Boys'  ("lub  and  the 
Girls'  Club  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  observing  there  which  of  the 
juniors  show  an  aptitude  for  leadership,  organization,  and  initiative — 
characteristics  sometimes  more  easily  discovered  in  the  course  of  a  game 
than  when  the  young  people  are  at  their  daily  tasks. 

The  Eaton  policy  is  first  to  choose  for  important  work  the  juniors 
who  have  good  ability  as  shown  by  their  school  records;  and  then  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  put  at  work  which  is  suited  to  their  particular  talents 
and  which  will  train  them  for  "the  job  higher  up". 

December  16th,  1918. 
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Primary  Language  Stories,  by  Alhambra  G.  Deming.  These  story  cards  and 
games  are  so  arranged  that  the  child  is  led  in  a  pleasant  and  interesting  way  to  use 
correct  forms  of  speech  and  to  increase  his  vocabulary.  Nearly  all  growth  in  language 
power  comes  when  the  interest  is  very  high.  With  children,  high  interest  means  almost 
altogether  play  interest.  This  spirit  of  play  helps  to  drive  home  the  thought  content 
of  these  stories  and  games  which  help  to  keep  the  naturalness,  spontaneity,  and  joyous- 
ness  of  childhood.  By  making  use  of  the  child's  spontaneous  imitations  they  keep  near 
his  interests.  Children  like  to  repeat  and  the  frequent  use  of  these  games  furnishes 
the  absorbing  atmosphere  necessary  for  fixing  a  habit.  Each  story  has  a  definite  purpose 
which  it  easily  and  rapidly  accomplishes.  They  may  be  used  for  purely  "incidental 
reading",  or  as  a  basis  for  sight-word  lessons.  The  pictures  for  the  name  words  are 
calculated  to  arouse  a  deeper  interest.  As  an  aid  in  "expressive  reading"  they  are  of 
special  value.  M.  i.  w. 

The  Pupils'  Class  Book  of  English  History,  by  Ed.  J.  S.  Lay.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  Toronto.  Four  volumes  about  120  pages  each.  Limp  cloth.  Price  20  cents 
per  volume.  These  little  books  should  furnish  admirable  supplementary  reading 
for  our  junior  Public  School  classes  studying  British  history.  Part  II  of  each  book, 
which  deals  with  the  growth  of  the  people,  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructi\e.  The 
numerous  illustrations  add  much  to  the  interest.  The  language  used  is  well  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  our  Third  Book  classes.  D.  \v. 

Business  English,  by  G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.A.,  and  Celia  Drew,  Ph.B.,  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  1916,  pp.  viii  +  376.  Price  $1.00  net.  This  is  an  admirable 
text-book  on  all  phases  of  commercial  correspondence,  presenting  the  principles  of 
effective  expression  as  related  to  business.  It  is  highly  practical,  with  copious  examples 
chosen  from  the  business  correspondence  of  firms  having  a  national  reputation.  The 
first  part  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition  applied  to  diction,  sentences,  and  para- 
graphs. The  second  part  relates  to  business  forms  and  usages.  The  third  section 
applies  the  principles  of  composition  to  all  forms  of  business  correspondence.  The 
fourth  part  refers  to  sales  letters  and  advertising.  The  fifth  section  covers  filing,  legal 
points  in  correspondence,  printers'  proof  marks,  and  abl)rcviations.  The  language  is 
free  from  technical  difficulties,  and  the  principles  are  dcveloi)ed  and  illustrated  in  simple 
language  so  that  the  student  can  easily  understand  the  thought.  Throughout  the  book 
emphasis  is  placed  on  principles  rather  than  on  forms  and  models.  At  the  same  time 
due  attention  is  drawn  to  accuracy  and  neatness  of  expression.  Coming  as  it  does  from 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  C^ommerre,  .Accounts,  and 
Finance,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  commercial  specialist  in  Ontario. 

J.  F.  v. 
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The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse,  edited  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse.  Cloth,  219  pages. 
The  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  This 
number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  a  selection  from  the  work  of  contemporary 
American  poets.  The  editor  feels  that  the  numerous  anthologies  already  on  the  market 
"stop  short  of  the  present  group  of  poets,  or  represent  them  so  inadequately  that  only 
those  in  close  touch  with  the  trend  of  American  literature  know  what  the  poet  of  to-day 
is  contributing  to  it".  Seventy  authors  in  all  have  contributed  to  this  collection. 
It  is  representative  and  thoroughly  modern  both  in  subjects  and  in  thought.  Among 
the  titles  are  found  The  Automobile,  On  a  Subway  Express,  To  a  New  York  Shop-girl 
Dressed  for  Sunday.  Teachers  in  search  of  modern  and  interesting  poetry  for  High 
School  classes  will  find  this  volume  very  useful.  G.  m.  j. 

An  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry,  by  McPherson  and  Henderson  of  Ohio  State 
University.  Pages  xii  +  576.  1917.  Ginn  and  Company.  This  is  the  second  revision 
of  a  well-known  text.  The  subject  matter  more  than  meets  the  requirements  for  senior 
High  School  work.  The  text  is  clear,  forceful,  and  right  down  to  date.  Over  two 
hundred  well-worth-while  illustrations  of  celebrities,  manufacturing  plants,  processes, 
etc.,  make  up  a  collection  found  in  no  other  book  covering  the  same  ground.       H.  A.  G. 


Notes  and  News 

[There  are  some  little  courtesies  that  help  to  make  life  brighter,  that  obviate 
annoyance  and  loss  to  subscriber  and  to  publisher,  that  indicate  alertness,  carefulness 
and  thoroughness,  and  that  assist  us  all  to  "keep  sweet".  Among  these  business 
courtesies  are:  keeping  the  publisher  informed  of  the  subscriber's  exact  and  up-to-date 
address,  giving  old  as  well  as  new  address  when  changing,  and  indicating  in  some  way 
whether  a  letter  comes  from  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.] 

NOTICE. 

MIDSUMMER    EXAMINATIONS 


In  view  of  the  unavoidable  interruptions  to  school  work  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  current  half  year,  the  holding  of  the  Midsummer 
examinations  will  be  deferred  in  each  case  for  a  fortnight  in  accordance 
with  the  following  scheme: — 

INITIAL   DATES 
EXAMINATION  FOR  1919 

Junior  High  School  Entrance July    2nd. 

Junior  Public  School  Graduation June  30th. 

Lower  School July    2nd. 

Middle  School July  11th. 

Pass  Matriculation July    2nd. 

Upper  School  and  Honour  Matriculation June  30th. 

With  the  foregoing  provisions  and  those  made  in  the  Regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  these  examinations,  the  ill  effects  upon  the  school  work  of 
the  aforesaid  interruptions  may  be  reasonably  well ,  overcome.  And, 
further,  as  Easter  next  year  will  be  nearly  three  weeks  later  than  in  1918, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  amend  the  Farm  Regulations  which  were  issued  last 
September,  except  to  provide  that  the  teachers'  examination  may  be 
deferred  until  the  week  following  the  Easter  holidays. 

Department  of  Education  H.  J.  CODY 

Toronto,  November,  1918.      '  •  Minister  of  Education. 
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BUSY  WORK  PICTURE  CARDS 


box. 

>f;;^^' 

•'t^-c-X^ 

These  are  in  three  series  and  compared 
w  ith  cards  formerly  used  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  word  in  script  as  well  as 
in  type.  The  picture  and  the  two 
names  are  attached,  so  that  the  child 
becomes  familiar  with  them.  Later  the 
names  may  be  cut  off  and  both  forms 
matched  to  the  picture. 

The  pictures  on  these  cards  make  good 
r-ubjects  for  Oral  Composition  and  also 
for  Drawing. 

There  are  2$  cards  in  each  set ;  Price 
per  set  joc.  Send  30c.  for  sample  set 
and  we  will  pay  the  postage. 


McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 


615    YONGE    ST. 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


SHORTHAND  IN  TWENTY  SHORT  LESSONS 

"PITMAN'S     SHORTHAND     RAPID     COURSE" 

JUiif'trci  hy   tlir   -Wrc     ) '.xA-   liiui  rii  of  Eilma!  inu 

Cloth,  198  pages,  Price,  $1.50 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  simple  and  rapid  course  of 
instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  write  shorthand  within  a  short  time. 

The  principles  are  introduced  in  an  entirely  new  order  and  with  cer- 
tain groupings  that  have  never  previously  been  adopted.  The 
learner  is  enabled  to  write  separate  words  in  the  first  lesson,  and 
sentence  writing  in  the  third. 

"Based  on  an  experience  of  ten  j-ears  both  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  short- 
hand, 1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  'Rapid  Course'  is  the  best  text  in  use 
at  the  present  time.  Tlie  rules  have  been  condensed  to  a  minimum,  and  the  ex- 
ercises are  of  a  kind  best  calculated  to  prepare  a  student  in  the  shcfrtest  time  for 
efficiency  in  business.  The  most  radical  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  theory 
— introducing  the  half-length  principle  in  the  fourth  lesson — was  a  happy  stroke  on 
the  part  of  the  author  and  one  which  will  undoubledly  be  appreciated  as  such  by 
every  teacher.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  not  giving  these  opinions  as  a  resultof  ahasty 
reading  of  the  text,  but  only  aftei  having  used  it  in  the  class-room  throughout  the 
past   year." — /.   Percy  Page,  B.A..  \'ictoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "  Relative  Merits." 

ISAAC     PITMAN     &     SONS 

2   West   45th   Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Practical  Course  in  Touch    Typeuriting,"  60c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English,"   $1.00:    adopted   by   the   New   York  Board  of  Education. 
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As  explained  in  the  December  number,  the  National  War  Savings 
Committee  is  sending  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Public  and  High 
Schools  of  the  Dominion  The  Canada  War  Thrift  Book.  The  purpose  is 
to  promote  thrift  education — not  as  a  new  subject  but  as  a  new  atmos- 
phere for  all  subjects.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  the  National 
War  Savings  Committee  proposes  to  send  free,  to  all  teachers,  fort- 
nightly, from  January  until  June,  an  eight-page  journal  entitled  The 
Thrift  Magazine.  '  This  magazine  will  be  prepared  by  teachers  for 
teachers,  will  be  of  educational  interest  and  value,  and  will  point  out 
means  of  correlating  the  idea  of  thrift  with  the  various  subjects  on  the 
curriculum.  Because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  up-to-date  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  teachers  in  Canada,  this  publication 
will  be  addressed,  in  many  cases,  impersonally  to  "The  Teacher",  but 
teachers,  or  others  interested  in  education,  who  would  like  to  have  a 

copy  or  copies  addressed  to  them 
personally,  may  have  this  done  by 
sending  a  request  to  this  of^ce.  No 
one  questions  the  advantage — the 
necessity — of  saving;  the  Govern- 
ment hasprovided  anexcellent  means 
for  the  investment  of  small  savings. 
See  the  advertisement  of  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps  in 
this  issue.  The  purchase  of  these 
Stamps  is  personally  and  patriotically 
profitable;  the  money  is  not  given — 
it  is  lent  at  a  good  rate  of  interest. 
Some  recent  changes  are:  R.  S. 
Jenkins,  M.A.,  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  Richmond  Hill  High  School 
to  the  same  position  in  Smithville 
High  School;  Miss  Viola  M.  Allen 
R.  w.  BRENNAN  to   the   Staff    of    Duurobiu    Public 

The  new  Principal  of  Kent  Public  School,  Toronto    School. 

Of  the  class  of  1917-18  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto,  some  are  situated  as  follows:  E.  Reive  is  Principal  of  McKellar 
Public  School;  Miss  Nina  M.  Kirk  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Waterdown;  Miss 
Z.  M.  Cooper  is  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Roy  C.  Boles  is  on  the  Toronto 
Public  School  stalT;  Miss  L.  F.  McMackon  is  Principal  of  South  River 
Public  School;  Miss  E.  M.  Tuck  is  teaching  in  Arthur;  Miss  Edna 
Lawrence  in  Princeton;  Miss  Margaret  L  MacKenzie  near  Lucknow 
Miss  Maude  Heath  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Sarnia;  E.  M.  Gibson  is  Principal  of 
the  Comber  Public  School ;  Miss  Helen  Mahoney  and  Miss  J.  M.  Richard- 
son are  on  the  occasional  staff  of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools. 
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What  a  Lovelv    Skin  She  Has! 


AikI  she  lias  to  tliank  the  Hiscott  Institute's  successful 
preparations  for  the  renewed  freshness,  radiance  and 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  If  any  woman  is  afflicted 
with  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Blotches,  Wrinkles,  Undue 
Redness,  Crowsfcet,  Eczema,  or  any  non-infectious 
skin  trouble,  she  is  sure  of  a  cure  or  great  relief  by 
using  our  preparations.  Write  us  about  your  trouble 
and  1(  I  us  help  you.     Consultation  FREE. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Cinderella  Cream 


tl.50 

1.50 

1.50 

.50 


U'rile  for  Free  Sample  of  this  delightful   Cold   Cream. 

Preparations  sent  to   any   address,   in   plain    wrapper,    carriage 
paid,  with  full  instructions  for  home  use,   on  receipt  of  price. 

Booklet  "G"  sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE    HISCOTT    INSTITUTE,    Limited 

Established   1892 
59H    COLLEGE    ST.,  TORONTO 


HOME 
STUDY 

Arts  Courses  only. 

SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

_  Jl'lY   and   AUCl'ST 

QUEEN'S 

^^  UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON,   ONTARIO 
ARTS        EDUCATION         MEDICINE 

SCHOOL  OF  MINING 

MINING  .-. 

CHEMICAL  MECHANICAL 

CIVIL  ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

GKO.  Y.  CIIOW'N.  IJearistror 


Draper's  Schoolhouse 
Window  Shade 

Operate*   without  a   roller.       Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling — will    not    check   nor   crack 

Guaranteed  for  8  years. 
Let  us  send  you  samples  of  cloth   and    estimate 
on  your  new  or  old  buildings. 

Luther  0.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SPICELAND,   INDIANA,   U.S.A. 
Oopt.  G. 
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Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in  Ottawa  Normal  School  follows: 
Miss  Rheta  McFadden  is  kindergarten  assistant  in  Borden  School, 
Ottawa;  Miss  Edna  Belford  has  the  Third  Book  class  in  Eganville  Public 
School;  E.  F.  Scharfe  is  at  Berwick;  A.  M.  Lee  is  the  manual  training 
instructor  of  the  First  Avenue  Public  School,  Ottawa;  A.  J.  Mcintosh  is 
Principal  of  Cache  Bay  Public  School;  Miss  Laura  Newton  is  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Eugene;  Miss  Edna  Flood  at  R.R.  No.  2,  North  Augusta;  Miss 
Hilda  Park  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Vankleek  Hill;  Miss  Annie  Vaughan  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Corkery;  Miss  Annie  P.  Metcalfe  near  Beachburg;  Miss  Florence 
Hampel  is  Principal  of  Golden  Lake  Public  School;  Miss  Hira  M.  Ower 
is  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Kemptville;  Miss  Leafa  L  Warren  at  Lyn;  Miss  Marion 
E.  Singleton  at  Elgin;  Miss  M.  Grace  Jelly  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Jasper;  Miss 
Evelyn  Frayn  near  Perth. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  the  following  news  has 
been  received  during  the  past  month:  Miss  Rena  M.  Brown  is  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Lome;  Miss  Elsie  Shelton  is  teaching  at  Kinloss;  Miss  Mary  R. 
Sheane  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Ripley;  Ira  J.  Needham  is  teaching  at 
Glamis;  Miss  Pearl  Patterson  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Kincardine;  Miss 
Katherine  Campbell  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Glamis;  Miss  Celia  Breckenridge 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Ripley;  Miss  Lillian  Anderson  at  Underwood;  Miss  Freda 
M.  Colling  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Ripley;  Miss  Annabel  MacLeod  at  Kincardine; 
Miss  Eliza  M.  Sturgeon  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Ripley;  Wilmer  M.  Geddes  at 
Bervie;  Miss  Florence  McKay  at  Ripley;  Miss  Mary  Hetherington  at 
Kinlough ;  Miss  Nela  Nelson  at  Tiverton ;  Miss  Jewel  Grainger  at  Auburn ; 
Miss  A.  Shanahan  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Walton;  Miss  Martha  Nichol  at  S.S. 
No.  10,  Lieury;  Miss  Margaret  Lansing  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Bayfield;  Miss 
Mary  McKellar  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Brussels. 

Since  the  previous  issue  the  following  news  of  members  of  last  year's 
class  in  London  Normal  School  has  been  received:  Miss  Valetta  L. 
Kernohan  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Thamesford;  Miss  Bessie  J.  Gray  at 
S.S.  No.  3,  Loko;  Miss  Eleanor  Hurley  at  Auld;  Miss  Marguerita  Holds- 
worth  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Bright. 

Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in  North  Bay  Normal  School  is  as 
follows:  Miss  Laura  J.  Edwards  is  teaching  at  Rydal  Bank;  Miss 
Margaret  T.  Wright  at  Thessalon;  Miss  Marie  Gerber  at  Charlton; 
Miss  Delia  B.  Laing  has  the  senior  primary  grade  in  the  Central  Public 
School,  Huntsville;  Miss  Gertrude  Floyd  is  at  Cobalt;  Miss  Margaret 
Peters  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Kendry. 

Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in  Gore  Bay  Normal  School  is  as 
follows:  Miss  Mayme  M.  Wilson  is  at  Tomstown;  Miss  Alice  V.  TurnbuU 
in  S.S.  No.  1,  Assiginack;  Miss  Sadie  McDonald  in  U.S.S.  No.  3,  Hilliard 
and  Harley. 
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$5.00  for  $4.00 


"  War-Sciviugs  Stamps  will  provide  financial  assist 
imrr    to    the   Government;  an    excellent  investment 
for  small  savings;  and  a  strong  incentive  to  every- 
day economy." 

SIR  THOMAS   WHITE 

Minister  of  Finance 


WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS 


Every  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Canada  should  in\-est  in  War- 
Savings  Stamps  whatever  he  or  she  can  save  by  strict  economy. 

The  interest  return  is  as  high  for  the  child  who  can  purchase  but 
one  W-S.S.,  as  the  result  of  weeks  of  saving,  as  it  is  for  the  man  or 
woman  ot  substantial  means  who  makes  unaccustomed  economies  in 
order  to  fill  a  certificate. 


THRIFT  STAMPS  will  be  sold  for  25  cents  each, 
on  a  Thrift  Card  will  be  exchanged  for  one  W-S.S. 


Sixteen  of  these 


CONVENIENCE 

Investing  in  War-Savings  Stamps 
does  not  bind  you  to  make  payments  at 
stated  times,  though  it  is  desirable  to 
purchase  as  regularly  and  as  often  as  you 
can  by  this  method.  You  can  always 
invest  funds  promptly,  or  you  can  cease 
buying  W-S.S.  if  circumstances  make  it 
impossible  to  continue. 


INTEREST 


Canada  will  pay  you  §5  on  January 
1st,  1924,  for  each  W-S.S.  you  buy  for 
$4  up  to  January  31st,  1919,  after  which 
the  price  increases  one  cent  each  month. 
Demonstrate  the  power  of  interest  to 
children  by  explaining  how  their  $4  will 
grow  to  $5. 


SAFETY 

One  or  more  War-Savings  Stamps  on 
the  Certificate  provided  may  be  registered 
at  a  Money-Order  Post  Office,  so  that  your 
W-S.S.  are  of  no  value  to  anyone  but 
yourself.  If  your  W-S.S.  are  stolen,  lost, 
or  burnt  up,  your  money  will  be  refunded 
at  the  Post  Office  where  the  certificate  was 
registered. 

W-S.S.  are  Sold  at  Money-Order 
Post  Offices,  Banks,  and  other 
places  displaying  the  W-S.S.    sign. 


10  W-S.S.  worth  S5.00 
Jan.  21st,  1924 
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Alberta 

Mr.  C.  A.  Curtis,  science  master  of  the  Strathcona  High  School, 
succumbed  to  the  prevalent  malady  and  died  of  pneumonia  on  Friday, 
Nov^ember  15th.  The  late  Mr.  Curtis  was  forty-one  years  of  age,  and 
was  born  at  Simcoe,  Ontario.  He  attended  the  Port  Rowan  High  School 
and  took  his  teacher-training  course  at  the  Ottawa  Normal  School. 
Entering  McMaster  University  in  1904,  he  was  graduated  four  years 
later  with  first  class  honours  in  science.  He  afterwards  took  the  M.Sc. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

After  teaching  for  a  time  in  the  Parry  Sound  High  School,  Mr.  Curtis 
came  west  to  Raymond,  Alberta,  where  he  taught  until  1910,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Strathcona  High  School.  Mr.  Curtis  took  charge  of  the 
department  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  soon  made  a. reputation  for 
himself  as  one  of  the  leading  science  teachers  in  the  Province. 

Mr.  Curtis'  activities  were  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  classroom. 
From  the  first,  he  entered  with  heart  and  soul  into  the  athletic  life  of  the 
school,  taking  a  special  interest  in  the  work  of  the  hockey  team.  For  the 
past  four  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  cadet  work  of  the  south  side 
school  and  has  brought  it  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  second  in  command  of  the  South  Side  Company  of  the 
101st  Regiment. 

The  late  Mr.  Curtis  possessed  in  a  special  degree  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-teachers.  For  three  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Edmonton  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  and  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  all  teachers'  gatherings,  both  local  and  Provincial.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  and  by  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  residing  in  the 
east.  -  * 


Miss  Flecia  Graham,  a  teacher  in  the  Strathcona  High  School,  dis- 
appeared on  November  15th  and  up  to  the  end  of  November  no  trace  of 
her  had  been  found.  Miss  Graham  had  been  sufifering  from  a  aervous 
breakdown  following  an  attack  of  Spanish  influenza  and  was  subject  to 
severe  nervous  attacks.  She  came  to  Edmonton  last  September  from 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  where  she  had  been  engaged  in  High  School 
work  for  seven  years.  She  also  taught  in  the  Orillia  High  School  for  a 
year.  She  held  the  M.A.  Degree  from  the  University  of  Toronto  with 
special  standing  in  English,  French,  German,  and  history  and  was 
eminently  successful  in  her  work. 

A  deputation  of  Labour  men  representing  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Labour  waited  upon  Premier  Stewart  in  October  and  asked,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Government  make  provision  for  furnishing  all  school 
supplies  free  to  school  children  throughout  the  Province,  that  provision 
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ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 


The  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  under- 
takes to  secure  schools  for  teachers  from  other  provinces 
who  may  be  interested  in  teaching  in  Alberta. 

The  minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
in  Alberta  is  $840.00  per  annum. 

Teachers  from  other  provinces  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing.  Certificates 
and  testimonials  should  accompany  first  letter. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  : — 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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be  made  for  free  medical,  surgical,  dental,  and  optical  treatment  in  all 
schools,  that  a  course  in  simple  physiology  be  made  compulsory  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  that  this  course  be  extended  to  include  the  teaching  of 
sex  hygiene  to  the  children  of  Grades  VHI  and  IX  and  to  all  children  in 
attendance  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  Province. 

The  Calgary  Normal  School,  after  being  closed  for  six  weeks  owing  to 
the  epidemic,  reopened  on  December  2nd.  To  make  up  the  lost  time  the 
present  class  will  remain  in  session  till  the  end  of  January  and  the  usual 
final  examinations  will  be  eliminated.  The  Camrose  Normal  School  is 
expected  to  open  on  December  16th,  and  will  continue  in  session  till 
January  31st  with  no  Christmas  vacation.  The  spring  term  will  open 
the  first  of  February. 

The  Calgary  School  Board  has  passed  a  resolution  favouring  the  early 
construction  of  a  large  Central  High  School  building  to  accommodate  all 
the  High  School  students  in  the  city. 

Jas.  McCaig,  some  years  ago  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Edmonton, 
and  more  recently  Editor  of  Government  Publications  for  Alberta,  has 
accepted  the  combined  office  of  Editor  of  Government  Publications  and 
Publicity  Commissioner  for  the  Alberta  Government. 

J.  E.  Hodgson,  B.A.,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Medicine  Hat, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Organizer  of  Consolidated  Schools 
for  Alberta.  He  is  succeeded  in  Medicine  Hat  by  Inspector  Williams  of 
Macleod,  who,  in  turn,  is  succeeded  by  Inspector  Roberts  of  Vermillion. 
Inspector  Parker  returns  from  Formost  to  his  old  inspectorate  at  Ver- 
million. The  Formost  vacancy  has  not  been  filled.  It  is  expected  that  a 
number  of  new  appointments  will  be  made  shortly  to  the  inspectoral  staff. 

Nova  Scotia 

As  elsewhere,  influenza  has  partly  demoralized  the  school  system  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Nearly  all  schools  have  been  closed  for  periods  ranging  from 
two  to  six  weeks.  The  Provincial  Normal  College  will  take  a  vacation  of 
only  one  week  at  Christmas.  In  this  and  other  ways  the  work  will  be 
made  more  intensive  in  order  to  compensate  for  lost  time.  The  Agricul- 
tural College  will  have  no  Christmas  vacation,  and  will  extend  the  term 
a  fortnight  next  spring.  One  hour  will  also  be  added  to  each  day's  class 
work. 

B.  C.  Silver  has  been  relieved  from  military  duties  and  has  resumed 
his  position  as  Principal  of  Hantsport  Schools.  Hantsport  will  give  him  a 
warm  welcome  back. 

E.  W.  Connolly  of  the  Normal  College  staff  spent  a  week  visiting  rural 
schools  with  Inspector  Robinson  in  Kings  County.  In  this  way  he 
wished  to  learn  exactly  the  needs  of  the  rural  teacher  in  order  to  give 
better  service  for  such  work  in  the  Normal  training  classes. 
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Map  Book  of  the  World-Wide  War 

Fifty  pages  of  good  clear  maps  cover- 
ing all  the  War  areas  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Students  will  find  the  Map  Book  very 
essential  to  an  intelligent  ^udy  of  the 
War. 

Price  50  Cents,  Post-paid 

Thomas  Nelson    &   Sons,    Ltd. 

77  >Vellington  St.  West  Toronto 
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For  Saskatchewan  Rural  Schools 

Good  Salaries  Offered 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  requires  a  large  number  of  qualified 
teachers  for  rural  schools  opening  early  in  1919,  salaries  from  $840  to 
$1,200  per  annum.  Teachers  must  be  graduates  of  recognized  Normal 
Schools. 

Teachers  who  contemplate  going  to  Saskatchewan  should  fir^ 
correspond  with  the  Regi^rar,  Department  of  Education.  Regina,  to 
determine    their    landing.     Application  for  a   school   may    be  made  to  — 

The  Teachers'  Exchange,  Department  of  Education,  Regina. 

Its  services  are  free. 
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Miss  Annie  I.  Rettie,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Truro  teaching 
staff. 

Manitoba 

On  December  2nd  most  of  the  larger  schools  of  Manitoba  reopened 
after  an  enforced  vacation  owing  to  the  "flu".  The  period  of  idleness 
varied,  but  six  or  seven  weeks  was  the  average. 

The  Principal  of  the  Binscarth  school  carried  on  a  correspondence 
course  of  study  with  his  High  School  pupils  while  his  school  was  closed  on 
account  of  the  influenza.  This  way  of  keeping  up  with  the  school  work 
was  tried  at  other  centres,  e.g.,  Carberry. 

Quebec 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  held 
its  quarterly  meeting  on  November  29th,  and  made  several  important 
decisions.  The  conditions  for  entrance  to  the  model  school  class  in  the 
School  for  Teachers  have  been  changed.  Candidates  in  future  are 
required  to  pass  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  in  the  ninth  grade  or  in  some 
later  year  in  case  of  failure  in  that  grade.  They  will  also  be  required  to 
pass  the  following  subjects  of  the  eleventh  grade:  English,  French, 
history,  algebra  or  geometry,  geography,  and  any  other  two  subjects  in 
Grade  XI.  This  means  that  the  new  regulations  make  Latin  optional, 
but  make  history  and  geography  compulsory.  The  criticisms  made 
against  the  conduct  of  the  June  examinations  were  considered,  and  in- 
structions were  given  that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  such  mistakes 
in  future.  The  examiner  in  Scripture  and  the  examiner  in  geography 
for  certain  grades  will  not  be  allowed  to  set  examinations  in  future. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant 
Teachers  was  postponed  from  October  to  December,  and  was  held  in  the 
High  School  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  December  5th  to  7th. 
The  chief  business  of  the  Convention  was  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
pulsory law  for  school  attendance.  The  report  was  introduced  by 
Principal  I.  O.  Vincent,  M.A.,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  by  Sir 
William  Peterson,  Principal  of  McGill  University,  who  gave  an  address 
on  the  movement  in  Britain  for  more  and  better  education  for  the  masses. 
The  discussion  was  continued  by  the  Hon.  Senator  Dandurand,  and  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Harry  Bragg  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  school  com- 
missioner, and  Dr.  Roger  from  a  medical  standpoint.  The  parents* 
attitude  towards  compulsory  education  was  well  discussed  by  Mrs.  John 
Scott,  who  gave  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Birks  of  the  Board  of  Trade  presided  and  explained  thrift  stamps  and 
war  saving  stamps,  asking  the  teachers  to  help  the  movement  in  their 
schools.     Dr.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist,  gave  an  illus- 
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School  of  Physical  Education 

McGlLL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL 

9th  SESSION 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational 
Gymnastics  (Swedish), including  Dancing 
and  Games,  Massage,  Medical  and 
Orthopaedic  Gymnastics,  Physiology. 
A  natomy,  H  ygiene,  A  nthropometr  y,  etc 
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under  supervision. 

The  Course  in  Massage,  Electro  and 
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the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  Thorough 
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trated  lecture  on  the  conservation  of  bird  life.  On  Saturday,  December 
7th,  the  programme  was  devoted  to  social  service,  and  was  occupied  with 
addresses  by  Mr.  Layton  on  the  blind,  Mr.  Barss  on  the  sub-normal  child, 
Miss  Cole  on  the  abnormal  child,  and  Professor  Derick  on  mental 
deficiency. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Teachers'  Convention  was  postponed,  and 
the  timetable  crowded  into  two  days,  it  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  fruitful  conventions  in  recent  years. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  T.  L.  Pollock,  Principal  of  Roslyn 
School,  Westmount,  being  unanimously  chosen  president.     The  other 
officers  are:   Vice-president    Miss  Isabel  Britain;  second  vice-president, 
Rev.  Dr.  Rexford;  third  vice-president,  C.  A.  Adams,  B.A.;  recording 
secretary,  W.  Allen  Walsh;  corresponding  secretary,  H.  D.  Parker,  M.A. 
treasurer.  Miss  Harriet  E.  Winn;  curator  of  library,  Isaac  Gammell,  B.A. 
representative   on   Protestant   committee,    Mrs.    Eliz.  E.  Irwin,  M.A. 
pension  commissioners,  M.  C.  Hopkins,  B.A.,  and  E.  M.  Campbell,  B.A. 
executive  committee.    Dean   Sinclair   Laird;   Miss  Amy   Norris;    I.   O 
Vincent,  M.A.;  Miss  Mary  V.  Allen;  W.  A.  Kneeland,  B.C.L.;  W.  J 
Chalk,    B.A.;  W.   P.   Percival,   B.A.;   Inspector  Rothney,   B.A.,   B.D. 
Inspector  McOuat,  B.A.;  Inspector  J.  Parker,  B.A.;  Miss  Grace  Simpson 
B.A.;  Miss  Mabel  Eraser,  B.A.;  Miss  Alice  Griggs,    Chas.  McBurney 
B.A.;  C.  M.  Crutchfield,  B.A. 


DISEASE  GERMS 

Have  you  seen  them?  Do  you  want 
to  help  your  community  to  realize 
their  importance  and  to  guard  against 
their  attacks?     We  can  help  you. 

We  have  a  special  set  of  lantern 
slides  that  we  have  made  by  photo- 
graphing the  germs  through  a  micro- 
scope. We  have  also  prepared 
a  booklet  to  go  with  the  lantern 
slides.  The  booklet  gives  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  a  complete  lecture.  The 
slides  show  the  germs  as  they  appear 
in  life.     There  are  15  slides  in  the  set. 

Price  for  set  and  Booklet  $15.00. 
We  will  gladly  furnish  further 
particulars . 
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lian, King  Shell  and  Queen  Shell  —  not 
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*  *  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

Uniform  Last  month  reference  was  made  to  the  move- 

Grammatical  nient  in   favour  of  uniform  grammatical   nomen- 

Nomenclature  clature    which    has    as    yet    made   little   progress 

in  Ontario  in    Canada.     How    does    the    matter    stand    in 

Ontario?  Apparentl>-  Httle  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  have 
uniformity  as  between  the  various  languages  studied  in  the  High  School. 
In  the  EngHsh  grammar  the  pupil  is  told  that  nouns  have  three  cases: 
nominative,  possessive,  and  objective;  in  the  Latin  and  German  grammars 
the  same  cases  are  called  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative.  In  the 
English  Grammar  7,  thou,  we,  and  you  are  called  personal  pronouns,  \\\i\\fi 
he,  she,  it,  and  they  are  called  demonstratives  of  the  third  person;  in  the  Latin, 
French,  and  German  grammars  they  are  all  called  personal  pronouns. 
In  English,  the  pronoun  it  in  the  sentence,  "  It  is  easy  to  do  that,"  is  said 
to  be  representative;  the  French  pronoun  il  in  the  sentence,  "II  est  facile 
de  faire  cela",  is  called  impersonal.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  confusion  is  found  in  the  naming  of  the  tenses.  This  is  shown  best 
by  means  of  a  table  giving  a  few  of  the  tenses  in  which  a  difference  of 
nomenclature  occurs.  • 


Indicative  Mood. 


English 
Pres.  Pert". —       has  written 
Past  Indef. —   .  wrote. 
Past  Progress. — was  writing 
Past  Perf. —         had  written 

French 
Past  Indef. — a  ecrit 
Past  Def. —    ecrivit 
Impcrf. —       ecrivait 
Plupcrf. —      avait  ecrit 


Latin 
Perf. —      scripsit 
Perf. —      scripsit. 
I  mperf . — scribebat 
Pkiperf. — scripserat 

German 
Perf. —       hat  geschrieben 
I  mperf. —  schrieb 
I  mperf. —  schrieb 
Pluperf. — hatte  geschrieben. 


Teachers  interested  will  find  the  names  suggested  for  these  tenses 
by  the  American  Committee  on  page  40  of  the  Report.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  the  High  School 
pupil  studying  two  or  more  languages.  But  what  about  those  who  study 
only  EngHsh  grammar?     .The  Public  School  and  High  School  grammars 
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use  generally  the  same  classifications  and  terminology,  but  there  are 
enough  differences  between  the  two  books  to  make  trouble  for  the  average 
pupil.  The  Public  School  Grammar  treats  the  words  my,  thy,  our,  and 
your,  first  as  pronominal  adjectives,  and  then  later  as  the  possessive 
cases  of  the  personal  pronouns;  the  High  School  Grammar  treats  them 
simply  as  possessive  adjectives.  The  Public  School  book  classifies 
adjectives  as:  qualifying,  pronominal,  demonstrative,  interrogative, 
numeral,  and  articles.  The  High  School  book  classifies  them  as  adjectives 
of  quality,  pronominal  (possessive,  demonstrative,  etc.),  numeral, 
articles.  To  the  adult  these  differences  may  be  interesting;  to  the  High 
School  pupil  they  are  simply  confusing.  The  time  has  surely  come 
for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  nomenclature.  We  have  three  choices,  to 
adopt  the  British  Report,  to  adopt  the  American  Report,  or  to  select  a 
nomenclature  of  our  own.  If  the  last  course  is  followed,  we  should  have 
a  nomenclature  accepted  by  all  the  Provinces. 

p  War   is   a  wasteful    monster   and    through   its 

o«,t;^«.,.  wastefulness  Canada  has  lost  much — in  men  and 

Savings  •  1     •  •    1      A  1  •  ,  , 

materials,  m  capital.     As  yet  the  material  losses 

are  not  very  noticeable.  The  country  is  prosperous.  But  prosperity  is 
no  justification  for  extravagance — and  extravagance  is  becoming  the 
national  habit.  If  this  Dominion  is  to  be  built  up,  to  be  reconstructed, 
thrift  will  be  necessary.  By  thrift  and  carefulness  the  pioneers  of  early 
days  cleared  this  land  and  made  it  habitable;  by  the  same  means  must 
real  reconstruction  come  about  in  the  present  generation.  To  preserve 
the  equilibrium  in  this  time  of  readjustment  there  is  need  of  thrift  and  of 
economy — the  old,  the  sound,  economic  doctrine.  "Every  child  should 
know  the  value  of  money,  should  work  and  earn,  should  save  and  invest, 
and  should  be  taught  how  to  spend  properly.  Thrift  is  not  hoarding;  it  is 
use  without  waste". 

In  the  days  before  the  war  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  good  and  a  safe 
investment  for  very  small  amounts.  Such  is  no  longer  the  case.  A  War- 
Savings  Stamp  costs  only  $4.00  and  it  bears  interest  at  4>^  per  cent, 
compounded  half-yearly.  Thrift  Stamps  at  25  cents  each  provide  a 
means  of  saving  until  the  amount  of  $4.00  is  reached. 

To  every  teacher  in  Canada  the  National  War  Savings  Committee  is 
sending  The  Thrift  Magazine  fortnightly.  The  purpose  is  to  suggest 
means  of  teaching  thrift  along  with  the  various  subjects  on  the  curriculum 
so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  teacher's  work  will  not  be  increased.  This 
journal  will  be  found  useful  also  from  the  purely  educational  standpoint. 
Any  teacher  who  fails  to  receive  a  copy  of  The  Thrift  Magazine  can  secure 
one  or  more  copies  by  writing  to  this  office. 
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_    .  . .  With  (In-  L'stablishmcnt  of  old  age  pensions  for 

Rejuvenation  ^      u       .u      ■  kiv    .u  ^  .u- 

teachers,  there  is  a  possibihty  that  this  new  security 

for  old  age  may  make  some  memijers  of  the  profession  less  careful  and 
less  energetic  in  their  work.  The  thought  of  old  age  to  be  provided  for  no 
doubt  stimulated  the  weary  teacher  to  be  alert  and  progressive  in  order 
that  with  advancing  years  good  work  might  still  be  done.  This  brings 
up  the  further  cjuestion,  Are  our  teachers  alert  and  progressive  enough? 
Do  they  keep  abreast  of  the  times?  Do  they  know  the  new  mo\ements 
that  are  stirring  the  educational  world?  Do  they  know  and  read  the 
newest  literature  on  their  particular  subjects?  Probably  in  Canada  they 
are  as  alert  and  progressive  as  in  other  countries,  and  yet  there  are  some 
who  are  merely  teachers  and  not  educationists,  who  teach  from  day  to 
day  and  from  year  to  year  with  little  change  in  method  or  in  matter,  and 
who,  perhaps,  are  not  as  good  teachers  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  What 
they  need  most  of  all  is  to  get  back  into  contact  with  other  educationists, 
to  take  a  course  in  summer  school,  or  to  spend  a  year  in  the  University. 
Many  teachers  take  such  courses,  and  they  teach  with  renewed  enthusi- 
asm as  a  result  of  the  change.  But,  unfortunately,  the  teachers  that  need 
it  most  do  not  attend.  The  very  fact  that  a  teacher  \oluntarily  deprives 
himself  or  herself  of  holidays  in  order  to  spend  the  hottest  month  in  the 
year  at  study  indicates  that  that  person  is  one  of  the  "live  wires"  in  the 
profession.  What  can  be  done  for  the  teacher  who  is  not  energetic 
enough  to  attend?  Could  the  Department  of  Education  grant  some 
reward  such  as  a  diploma  or  an  additional  grant  to  such  teachers ;  or  should 
compulsion  be  used,  and  certificates  be  granted  for  only  a  period  of  vears, 
after  which  a  short  course  and  another  examination  should  be  taken? 

Education  ^^^  ^^^'^  "°^  ^'^^  become  sufficiently  aroused 

Yqj.  ^ij  in    Canada  regarding   the  value  of  education  and 

the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  every  child  obtains 
at  least  an  elementary  education.  In  Britain,  as  never  before,  they  are 
recognizing  the  predominance  of  education  as  the  most  valuable  factor 
in  reconstruction.  They  have  already  taken  the  advanced  step  of  making 
part-time  education  compulsory  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  is  just 
a  deduction  from  their  guiding  principle  that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
have  an  opportunity  for  an  education  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  he 
can  profit  by.  Now  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  further  deduc- 
tion that  the  boy  or  girl  of  marked  ability  must  be  helped  financially 
where  the  parents  are  poor,  and  that  the  scholarship  system,  which  already 
has  gone  a  certain  distance  to  aid  such  pupils  financially,  must  be  made 
still  more  effective.  In  Canada  we  have  not  even  reached  the  stage  where 
pupils  are  kept  in  school  until  they  get  a  sufficient  elementary  education. 
Many  a  brilliant  boy  or  girl  slips  out  of  our  secondary  schools  after  a  year 
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or  two  of  attendance  to  take  some  "blind-alley"  occupation,  and  his 
valuable  services  are  largely  lost  to  the  state.  With  the  loss  in  war  of 
Canada's  brightest  young  men,  can  we  afiford  to  let  these  boys  and  girls 
with  brilliant  abilities  wander  out  into  oblivion?  Should  not  the  state 
or  municipality  supply  a  fund  to  help  such  students?  One  writer  suggests 
that,  instead  of  abolishing  High  School  fees,  these  should  form  a  sort  of 
scholarship  fund  to  help  educate  pupils  of  the  type  mentioned. 


A  Study  of  Non=Attendance  of  Pupils  at  School 

{Continued  from  the  January  issue.) 

BERTHA  COLLINS  S.   RICHARDSON 

S.S.  No.  5,  Rainham  Principal,  Park  Public  School,  Toronto 

PROFESSOR    PETER    SANDIFORD,    M.Sc,    Ph.D. 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto 

HAVING  cleared  the  ground  the  two  investigations  may  now  be 
described  in  detail.  The  city  investigation  was  made  by 
Principal  Richardson  and  the  area  covered  was  that  of  a  'down- 
town' school  district  of  Toronto.  The  country  investigation  refers  to 
S.S.  No.  5,  Rainham  and  was  carried  out  by  Miss  Collins.  The  object 
of  the  investigations  was  (1)  to  make  a  new  census  of  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21  residing  in  each  of  the  districts,  and  (2)  to  keep  track 
of  every  case  of  non-attendance  and  the  reason  therefor,  for  a  given 
period.  Principal  Richardson,  owing  to  illness  and  other  causes,  was 
able  to  continue  his  intensive  study  only  during  the  first  three  weeks  of . 
March,  1918;  Miss  Collins  carried  hers  on  during  a  full  three  months, 
March,  April,  and  May  of  1918. 

In  regard  to  the  census  it  may  be  reported  that  in  Toronto  two  pupils, 
each  over  eight  years  of  age,  were  discovered  being  kept  at  home  without 
any  education  whatever.  In  the  country  two  pupils  of  thirteen  years 
of  age  were  found  escaping  school,  and  two  others  of  school  age  were 
exempted  under  the  law.  If  these  are  fair  samples  it  means  that  in  the 
aggregate  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  Ontario  must  be  escaping 
school  illegally,  not  being  registered  in  any  school. 

In  both  investigations  the  unsatisfactory  manner  of  reporting  attend- 
ance to  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education  was  disclosed.  Appar- 
ently, the  Department  of  Education  permits  attendance  at  school  at 
either  session,  either  morning  or  afternoon,  to  count  as  attendance  on  any 
given  day.     That  is,  if  a  child  attends  for  half  a  day,  he  is  counted  as 
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present  for  the  da\'.  This  increases  the  apparent  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, since,  theoretically,  a  pupil  could  miss  one-half  of  every  school  day 
and  still  be  registered  as  making  a  perfect  attendance;  that  is,  a  maximum 
of  50  per  cent,  of  attendance  could  be  missed  without  such  non-attendance 
appearing  in  the  statistics.  Apparently,  also,  a  pupil  who  removes  from 
one  school  to  another  in  any  given  school  year  is  counted  twice  over  since 
his  name  appears  on  two  different  rolls,  in  the  calculation  of  a\erage 
attendance.  A  pupil  who  leaves  before  the  end  of  the  year  is  counted 
on  the  roll  for  the  whole  year.  These  reduce  the  percentage  of  attendance 
and,  in  Ontario,  overweigh  the  false  increase  mentioned  above,  since  it  is 
practically  certain  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  in  average 
daily  attendance. 

These  defects  could  be  removed  by  a  change  in  the  method  of  book- 
keeping. Attendance  should  be  counted  and  reported  by  half-day  units. 
Average  attendance  should  be  calculated  from  statistics  of  pupils  actually 
present  or  absent.  All  pupils  should  be  registered;  but  registration  on 
different  rolls  in  one  school  year  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
percentages  are  calculated.  In  other  words,  every  child  of  school  age 
should  have  his  name  on  some  school-roll ;  if  the  child  removes  to  another 
school,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  fact,  his  name  being  removed  from 
one  register  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  on  another.  The  prevention  of 
hiatuses  between  registrations  in  different  schools  would  be  facilitated 
by  the  introduction  of  a  continuous  school  census  recorded  on  cards 
such  as  those  which  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  Toronto 
schools.  A  child's  card  record  not  only  follows  him  from  class  to  class 
but  from  school  to  school.  Duplicates,  of  course,  should  be  kept  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  details  of  days  lost  and  the  reasons  therefor  for  the  Toronto 
school  investigated  are  as  follows: 

The  school  contained  1,385  pupils  in  all  grades  above  the  kindergarten 
to  Senior  IV  inclusive.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  March  1918,  a 
period  of  15  school  days,  the  total  number  of  (ia\-s  lost  by 

Days. 

(1)  Poverty  in  the  home  was 206 

(2)  Illness  of  children 1348 

(3)  Death  in  family 22 

(4)  Inclement  weather 16 

(5)  Fuel  scarcity,  necessitating  trips  to  gas-works 

for  bushel  loads  of  coke 52 


Total  days  of  apparently  legitimate  absence. .  .  .        1644 
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(6)  Amusements  (chiefly  picture  theatres) 52 

(7)  Down-town  attractions  (shop-gazing,  etc).  ...  I'jA 

(8)  Down-town  stores  (wandering  about  aimlessly)  23 

(9)  Fatigue  caused  by  staying  up  too  late  on  the 

streets  the  night  previous 6 

(10)  Fatigue  caused  by  working  in  grocery  and  other 

stores  too  late  the  previous  night 6 

(11)  Lack  of  home  discipline 262 

(12)  Indulgent  mothers  with  husbands  overseas 17 

(13)  Illness  of  parents 154 

(14)  Staying  at  home   to  mind  younger  children 

while  mother  went  shopping  down-town.. .  .  91 

(15)  Absent  as  pages  in  Parliament  Buildings 32 

(16)  Sent  on  messages,  late  for  school,  didn't  put  in 

appearance  {i.e.,  indifference) 21 

Total  days  of  avoidable  absence 665>^ 

Making  a  grand  total  of 2309^ 

A  few  notes  on  the  above  are  in  order.  Poverty  so  great  that  proper 
boots  and  clothing  cannot  be  obtained  may  be  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
non-attendance  at  school  but  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  modern 
social  order.  The  illness  of  children  is  probably  exaggerated;  absences 
from  this  cause  are  found  to  occur  too  irregularly.  Aimless  wandering 
through  department  stores  frequently  leads  to  petty  thieving  and,  later, 
to  a  career  of  crime.  Picture  theatres  should  be  so  regulated  that  no 
child  of  school  age  can  possibly  enter  during  school  hours,  or  for  the 
second  performance  at  night.  The  problem  of  pages  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings  is  a  curious  one.  Many  well-informed  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  lost  from  schooling  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  the  pages  gain  during  their  stay  at 
the  House.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  paging  might  be  reserved 
for  boys  who  have  passed  through  the  elementary  school. 

In  the  school  under  investigation,  if  all  absences  are  included,  the 
2,309|  days  lost  are  equivalent  to  154  children  for  the  whole  time,  or  to 
three  and  one-half  full  classes.  In  this  school,  therefore,  Toronto  rate- 
payers are  paying  for  the  services  of  the  equivalent  of  3^  teachers  whose 
services  are  not  being  utilised.  If  the  avoidable  absences  alone  are  con- 
sidered, some  28  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  class 
room  of  44  pupils  has  been  wrongly  and  continuously  absent — a  teacher, 
but  no  pupils. 

Non-attendance  due  to  physical  defects  of  children  (cripples)  is  non- 
existent in  this  section.    Two  cripples  are  wheeled  to  school  daily.  Feeble- 
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mindedness  in  both  parents  and  children  in  three  famiHes,  coupled  with 
poverty,  accounted  for  27  days'  absence. 

Kindergarten  children  attended  less  regularly  than  the  older  children. 
For  the  same  three-week  period  559  days  were  lost  by  130  pupils  or  one 
day  out  of  every  four,  per  pupil. 

In  the  period  under  consideration  12.7  per  cent,  of  school-time  was 
lost  by  the  children.  The  percentage  attendance  for  the  first  si.x  months 
of  the  year  was  8-i.l.  The  improvement  during  the  period  of  investiga- 
tion is  significant;  daily  enquiry  about  absences  resulted  apparently  in 
an  improvement  of  more  than  three  per  cent,  in  attendance. 

School  Section  No.  5,  Rainham  is  a  typical  country  school  district. 
It  is  so  small  that  it  overlaps  S.S.  No.  5,  South  Cayuga,  since  four  pupils 
from  Rainham  attend  Cayuga,  and  four  from  Cayuga  attend  Rainham 
school.  In  the  section  live  70  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age, 
inclusive.  No  person  above  14  years  of  age  attends  any  school  either 
Public  or  High.  One  girl  of  two  years  of  age  attends  the  school  in  com- 
pany with  an  older  brother.  Two  children  of  thirteen  fail  to  attend  any 
school,  presumably  illegally,  although  the  data  are  uncertain  on  this 
point,  and  two  are  exempt  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Truancy  Act.  During  the  three  months  of  investigation,  March,  April, 
and  May,  1918,  31  children  attended  school,  27  from  Rainham  and  4 
from  the  neighbouring  South  Cayuga  section.  The  following  record  was 
made  by  the  children: 

Number  of  days'  attendances 1457 

absences 310 

revised  to  include  exemptions 

and  illegal  absentees 431 

Absences  due  to  poverty 09 

illness  of  children 105 

illness  in  family 8 

death 2 

inclement  w^eather 9 

impassably  muddy  roads 6 

to  children  working  at  home  or  on  farm 

(illegally) 63 

Absences  without  valid  reason 48 

A  new  factor  in  non-attendance  enters  here — mud!  Bad  roads  and 
poverty  cause  a  great  many  days  to  be  lost.  One  boy  was  kept  at  home 
for  2|  months  because  he  had  no  shoes.  In  glancing  over  the  reasons 
given  for  absence  one  is  struck  by  the  triviality  of  many  of  them.  Ap- 
parently any  excuse  is  sufficient  for  a  day's  holiday.  The  trial  of  a  new 
Ford  car,  a  sheep  washing,  a  housecleaning,  a  visit  to  town  with  parents, 
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shopping,  etc.,  are  found  among  the  excuses.  Eleven  pupils  stayed  away 
the  first  day  after  Easter  because  the  rumour  got  around  that  the  teacher 
could  not  turn  up  in  time.  Arbor  Day  accounted  for  another  15  days. 
On  May  21st  three  boys  spent  the  afternoon  fishing  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents.  A  week  later  two  of  the  three  got  consent  for  another 
half-day's  fishing,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  accompanied  by  a  boy 
who  had  received  no  such  permission.  And  so  the  story  goes.  Many  of 
the  illnesses  are  undoubtedly  feigned.  Neither  parents  nor  pupils  seem 
to  regard  attendance  at  school  as  a  serious  duty. 

The  net  result  of  the  Rainham  investigation  shows  77.2  per  cent,  of 
possible  attendances  were  made  by  the  children.  This  means,  in  effect, 
that  the  children  attended  fewer  than  four  days  out  of  every  five.  The 
teacher  was  paid  to  teach  31  children;  she  actually  taught  24.  It  is 
probable  that  the  daily  enquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  each  absence  im- 
proved the  regularity  of  attendance,  but  having  no  statistics  for  other 
periods  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attendance  during 
May,  owing  to  so  many  children  being  taken  from  school  to  engage  in 
seeding  on  the  farm,  spring-cleaning  at  home,  etc.,  was  the  worst  of  the 
three  months. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  these  typical  school  districts,  one  in  the  city,  the 
other  in  the  country,  the  attendance,  bad  as  it  is,  is  far  better  than 
official  statistics  make  it  out  to  be.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  bad  reporting 
and  unscientific  calculation. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee,  as  a  result  of  these  investi- 
gations, are  unanimously  as  follows: 

(1)  The  inauguration  of  a  continuous  school  census  for  Ontario  kept 
in  card-catalogue  form. 

(2)  The  repeal  of  the  Truancy  Act  and  the  substitution  of  an  Atten- 
dance Act  making  attendance  at  school  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen  inclusive,  followed  by  compulsory  part-time  attendance 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  or  14  and  18  years  of  age.  In  this  new  Act 
exemption  clauses  for  completion  of  school  course,  or  success  in  the  High 
School  Entrance  examination,  or  for  so-called  necessary  work,  should 
find  no  place. 

(3)  The  placing  of  the  duty  of  the  enforcement  of  attendance  solely 
upon  boards  of  school  trustees  instead  of  trustees  and  police  commis- 
sioners, as  at  present.  School  nurses  could  then  usefully  co-operate  with 
school-attendance  officers  and  teachers  in  the  discovery  and  investiga- 
tion of  cases  of  non-attendance.  Some  of  the  school  attendance  officers 
might  advantageously  be  women.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the 
substitution  of  the  county  for  the  school  section,  as  the  local  unit  for 
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education,  would  improve  school  attendance  as  well  as  assist  in  the  con- 
summation of  many  other  valuable  educational  reforms. 

(4)  An  alteration  in  the  method  of  recording  statistics  of  attendance. 
Attendance  should  be  recorded  by  the  session  (half-day)  instead  of  by 
the  day.  The  school  session  and  the  school  attendance  record  should 
cover  the  same  period,  e.g,  September  to  June.  At  present  the  session 
is  September  to  June  while  the  attendance  record  is  for  the  calendar  year, 
January  to  December.  The  percentage  of  attendance  throughout 
Ontario,  and  Canada  as  well,  should  be  calculated  in  the  only  possible 
scientific  manner,  namely,  from  figures  showing  total  days  the  pupils  are 
present  and  the  total  days  they  are  absent.  The  recording  of  attendance 
and  calculation  of  percentage  attendance  should  be  made  uniform  by 
an  administrative  regulation. 


Thirty=Six  Lessons  in  One  Day 

{Continued  from  the  January  number). 

DOROTHY  LANE 

Public  School,  Wheatley 

SO  far  items  concerning  only  the  pupils  and  the  school  have  been 
mentioned.  What  must  the  teacher  do? 
She  must  prepare. 
Thirty-si.x  lessons  each  evening?  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
human  being  on  the  globe  who  could  stand  this  strain,  at  least  not  more 
than  a  few  weeks.  I  shall  probably  find  a  whole  array  of  objectors  when 
I  say  that  I  do  not  think- a  teacher  should  study  for  her  next  day's  work. 
This  may  not  apply  during  the  first  year  of  teaching,  because  many  of 
the  lessons  we  are  called  on  to  teach  then  are  new,  or  rather  have  been 
forgotten  since  the  early  days  of  High  School,  and  in  order  to  know  them 
they  must  be  studied.  While  writing  lesson  plans  is  an  excellent  theory 
and  I  don't  think  it  should  be  dropped  entirely,  it  simply  cannot  possibly 
be  done  for  all  the  lessons  we  rural  school  teachers  are  called  on  to  teach 
during  the  day.  It  is,  then,  our  problem  to  pick  out  the  most  difficult 
lessons  and  plan  those  systematically  during  our  study  hour.  As  for  the 
others,  they  should  come  at  intervals. 

A  teacher  must  learn  to  economize  time,  not  only  inside,  but  outside 
the  schoolroom.  One  plan  that  I  have  found  especially  helpful  is  to 
know  the  time-table  so  well  that  I  do  not  have  to  refer  to  it.  It  is 
necessary  actually  to  learn  it  as  a  pupil  would  a  lesson  in  memory  work, 
but  by  constant  use  it  soon  becomes  fixed  in  one's  mind.     This  not  only 
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saves  time  in  not  having  to  refer  to  it  in  school,  but  often  as  I  walk  to  and 
from  school  I  find  my  mind  going  through  the  different  lessons  for  the 
next  day,  and  trying  to  plan  some  new  way  of  conducting  certain  lessons. 
I  find  that  I  can  think  better  in  the  open  air  and  it  saves  so  much  study 
in  the  evening.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  wee  pupils'  lessons.  One  must  learn  to  think  quickly.  If  we  use 
splints  in  to-day's  number  lesson,  we  must  use  the  numeral  frame  to- 
morrow, and  some  other  device  the  next  day.  If  takes  only  a  second  to 
think  of  each  one  if  we  train  ourselves. 

So  far  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  kinds  of  seat  work  for  the 
classes  when  the  other  lessons  are  being  taught.  It  seems  to  me  that  here, 
if  anywhere  in  school  life,  is  a  chance  for  the  teacher  to  show  her  indivi- 
duality. I  have  found  that  so  many  of  the  plans  recommended  to  young 
teachers  are  hardly  suitable  for  rural  schools  because  it  so  often  takes  too 
long  to  explain  the  object  to  the  little  ones  and  many  of  them  need  atten- 
tion most  of  the  time  even  after  that  to  keep  them  at  it,  and  this  is  just 
what  we  cannot  give  them.  Some  of  them,  however,  such  as  the  cut-out 
cards  with  the  figures  and  letters  either  written  or  printed  on  them; 
grains  of  corn  to  be  placed  in  two's,  three's,  four's,  etc.,  small  word 
cards,  paper  cutting,  and  placing  together  cut-up  postcards  are  very 
useful.  Outside  of  these  few  common  ones  the  teacher  must  be  ever 
alert  to  find  new  ones.  My  senior  primer  class  are  very  fond  of  picking 
out  what  we  tall  picture  words  and  writing  them  in  lists.  For  instance, 
the  word  "cat"  would  come  under  this  heading.  They  write  the  word 
cat  and  then  under  it  or  beside  it  they  draw  a  picture  of  a  cat — sometimes 
these  pictures  are  rather  amusing  and  I  often  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  them  write  the  words  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  what  the 
picture  was  supposed  to  represent  but  they  have  made  an  attempt  and 
next  time  it  will  resemble  a  cat,  possibly.  In  some  of  the  daily  papers 
there  are  often  puzzles  and  pictures  which  provide  useful  material  for 
seat  work.  These  consist  of  figures  from,  perhaps,  1  to  50,  or  sometimes 
higher,  and  are  placed  so  that  when  one  draws  a  line  from  1  to  2  then 
on  to  3  and  so  on,  it  forms  the  picture  of  some  object,  it  may  be  an 
animal  or  a  person.  This  is  easy  for  them  to  understand  and  also  enter- 
taining. Of  course,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  spoil  pupils  by  too  much 
entertaining,  but  as  far  as  possible  I  think  the  play  spirit  in  the  child 
should  be  appealed  to  and  if  it  is  possible  to  so  disguise  the  real  work  that 
it  resembles  a  game  it  is  much  more  attractive.  The  other  day  I  thought 
of  a  plan  whereby  the  old  game  known  as  "hickory  dickory  dock"  was 
made  use  of.  Instead  of  numbers  inside  the  circle  I  put  about  a  dozen 
letters.  The  pupils  were  to  make  a  copy  of  this  circle  on  their  papers  and, 
taking  their  pencils  and  having  their  eyes  closed,  they  were  to  put  their 
pencils  down  somewhere  within  the  circle  after  making  two  or  three 
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circles  in  the  air  above.  This  jiroxecl  intensely  interesting  for  them. 
When  they  had  placed  the  pencil  it  was  part  of  the  game  to  write  a 
word  which  begins  with  that  letter;  for  instance,  if  their  pencil  was 
nearest  "g"  they  might  write  good.  It  not  only  aids  them  in  spelling  but 
increases  their  knowledge  of  words. 

Another  way  of  economizing  time  is  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
work  put  on  the  blackboard  outside  of  the  actual  teaching  hours.  That 
will  mean  a  little  extra  efTort  in  the  morning  and  possibly  after  four. 
Often,  too,  some  of  the  recess  period  will  be  used  for  this..  Now,  I  hear 
someone  saying,  "That  will  never  do,  for  our  school  management  text 
books  all  say  that  the  teacher  must  take  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the 
playground."  Here,  then,  is  another  case  where  the  teacher  is  expected 
to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time  (which  is  usually  considered  impossible). 
However,  someone  has  said  that  the  secret  of  success  in  life  is  ha\ing  the 
ability  to  do  the  seemingly  impossible  things.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
overcome  this  is  to  divide  the  time  as  nearly  as  possible  between  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  school.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  us  to  appear  on  the  school 
lawn  just  when  the  pupils  don't  expect  us.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
times  when  we  should  be  there  that  we  are  not,  but  if  the  children  do  not 
know  when  to  expect  us  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  keep  matters  in  such  a 
state  that  there  need  be  no  cause  for  reproofor  complaint  if  we  should  appear. 

I  detest  sneaky  tricks,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  do  a  little  eaves- 
dropping occasionally.  An  open  window  or  door  is  often  a  very  con- 
venient place  to  find  out  just  who  is  the  one  at  fault  in  the  somewhat 
heated  arguments  w^hich  will  take  place  even  in  the  best  of  well-regulated 
school  grounds,  and  which  are  so  hard  to  settle  unless  one  obtains  a  few 
pointers.  Thus  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  be  writing  on  the  board,  and 
still  in  a  measure  be  finding  out  what  is  going  on  outside  too. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  by  teachers  in  correcting  essays  and  examina- 
tion papers,  it  seems  to  me— time  which  could  be  much  more  profitably 
spent  in  other  ways.  I  have  sometimes  said  that  this  is  the  onh"  disa- 
greeable phase  of  our  profession.  It  becomes  monotonous  and  we  lose 
patience  with  this  work  sooner  than  with  any  other.  It  is  not  possible  to 
eliminate  all  of  it  but  if  we  encourage  self-criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  it  not  only  helps  them  but  us  as  well. 

There  are  many  demands  on  the  time  of  the  teacher,  or  at  least  I 
find  it  so,  and  I  presume  that  it  is  the  same  with  you.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising the  great  number  of  people  there  are  who  actualh-  think  the 
teacher  has  an  exceptionally  easy  time.  I  think  I  heard  the  remark 
made  three  times  during  vacation,  "Oh,  teachers  have  nothing  to  do, 
anyway."  Of  course,  vacation  was  a  very  appropriate  time  to  make 
such  a  statement,  but  in  many  communities  there  are  people  who  would 
have  the  teacher  busy  two  or  three  e\enings  a  week  and  still  have  some- 
thing for  Saturday  and  even  Sunda\-,  if  they  thought  she  would  submit. 
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Then,  beside  the  lessons  which  we  actually  plan  for,  there  are  the 
incidental  lessons.  Correlation  of  subjects  is  a  great  boon  to  the  rural 
teacher  in  particular.  There  are  some  subjects  which  if  taught  alone 
have  very  little  meaning  for  the  children ;  but  when  connected  with  some- 
thing in  which  they  have  some  interest  they  assume  a  different  aspect  at 
once.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  According  to  the  regulations  we 
are  supposed  to  teach  manners  and  morals.  Now  I  believe  if  we  spoke 
candidly  of  this  matter  many  of  us  would  have  to  admit  that  it  is  one  of 
the  things  which  sometimes  puzzle  us.  I  plead  guilty  myself  and 
confess  that  often  I  wonder  just  what  is  expected  of  us. 

We  realize  that  so  far  as  importance  is  concerned  this  subject  far 
surpasses  all  others  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  how  best  to  present 
it  to  the  pupils,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  rural  school.  Not 
that  the  country  child  is  behind  the  city  lad  in  real  principles,  but  on 
account  of  a  certain  shyness  it  is  more  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  act 
these  principles  in  the  free  and  easy  manner  which  is  desirable.  It  is  true 
that  we  learn  best  to  do  by  doing.  I  have  found  it  wise  instead  of  telling 
children  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  actually  to  watch  my  chance  and 
see  that  they  do  those  things  right  then.  For  instance,  when  a  class  is 
dismissed  I  see  that  the  little  girls  are  permitted  to  pass  down  first. 
The  boys  occasionally  forget,  but  not  often.  I  seldom  reprove  a  large  boy 
unless  I  think  he  errs  purposely,  which  seldom  happens,  because  they 
are  usually  sensitive.  If  they  borrow  anything  they  must  say,  "Thank 
you".  They  must  not  pass  in  front  of  anyone  without  excusing  them- 
selves. These  are  only  common  courtesies,  but  some  children  might 
not  get  into  the  habit  of  using  them  if  it  were  not  insisted  upon. 

The  Golden  Rule  Books  are  certainly  fulfilling  their  mission  in  this 
respect,  it  seems  to  me.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we  took  up  that  selection 
entitled  A  Han's  Dollar,  hut  I  was  careful  not  to  say  much  about  the  moral 
in  it,  for  sometimes  that  spoils  the  effect.  A  few  mornings  later,  I  was 
just  removing  my  coat,  when  one  of  the  lads  who  had  evidently  arrived 
earlier  than  I,  stepped  into  the  room,  removed  his  cap,  and  calling  my 
attention  to  a  picture  frame  which  I  had  perhaps  carelessly  left  leaning 
against  the  wall  the  night  before,  said,  "Miss  Lane,  did  you  see  this 
picture?  I  broke  the  glass,"  and  then  went  on  to  explain  how  it  had 
ha'ppened.  I  found  that  he  had  been  the  only  one  present  and  could 
easily  have  assumed  innocence;  but,  although  no  further  remarks  were 
made,  I  haven't  a  doubt  that  the  arrow  shot  by  that  simple  story  had 
found  lodgment  in  his  boyish  heart. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  the  sky  is  darkest  an  instance  such  as 
this  is  almost  sure  to  take  place,  which  causes  us  to  change  our  mind  and 
decide  that  possibly  our  work  is  not  all  in  vain  and  that  life  after  all  is 
worth  living? 


A  School  Garden  in  the  Alberta  Foothills 

{Continued  froDi  the  January  issue). 

EDITH  SCOTT   (Age  14) 
Aurora  School,  Alberta 


WE  school  children  waited  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  the  first 
plants.  The  vegetables  in  the  commercial  plot  were  up  first, 
then  those  in  the  individual  plots  and,  lastly,  the  grains  and 
flowers.  The  radishes  and  lettuce  were  soon  ready  to  use  and  for  a  time 
the  garden  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  us.  The  grains  grew  splendidK- 
and  it  seemed  as  if  everything  in  the  garden  was  racing  to  see  which  could 
grow  the  fastest.  Over  in  the  Grade  III  flower  plot  there  was  a  row  of 
something  that  had  even  the  teacher  puzzled.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
flower  but  it  looked  very  much  like  pig-weed,  and  grow! — -it  was  away 
ahead  of  everything  else  in  the  garden  for  rapid  growth.  We  afterwards 
found  that  the  seed  had  been  part  of  a  weed-seed  collection  and  had 
been  mistaken  for  flower  seed. 


Grade  HI  students  har\'esting  their  flax. 


A  Grade  V  student  and  his  prelude  wheat. 


One  day  we  found  that  our  neighbour's  cattle  had  a  liking  for  spring 
gardens  as  well  as  we.  On  June  22nd  we  discovered,  much  to  our  dismay, 
that  the  cattle  had  found  the  gate  open  and  had  helped  themselves  to  our 
garden.  Everything  was  mown  to  the  ground.  Such  a  looking  garden! 
The  ground  had  been  soft  and  damp  and  everywhere  the  cattle  stepped 
they  left  huge  tracks.  It  was  very  discouraging  at  the  time  but  after  a 
few  days  the  garden  began  to  show  signs  of  life  and  was  soon  growing 
rapidly,  although  the  cattle  had  set  it  back  considerably. 
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Records  of  the  growth  of  the  grains  were  kept  each  week  and  it  was 
really  surprising  how  rapidly  they  grew.  The  vegetables  in  the  in- 
dividual gardens  we  used  as  they  became  large  enough. 

When  the  vegetables  were  large  enough  we  thinned  and  hoed  the 
commercial  plot  and  weeded  the  whole  garden  but  the  weeds  were  not 
troublesome,  for  we  had  pulled  them  out  as  they  came  up.  Then  the 
individual  plots  were  thinned  and  raked. 

We  had  much  pleasure  from  the  garden  while  it  was  growing  for  we 
had  fresh  vegetables  and  flowers  whenever  we  wished  and  also  learned 
something  about  gardening.  Although  the  grains  were  frosted  before 
they  were  ripe  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of  our 
experiments.  Hunting  for  four-leaf  clovers  was  one  of  our  favourite 
pastimes.  Another  was  the  whistles  which,  no  doubt,  gave  us  children 
more  pleasure  than  they  did  the  teacher. 


Grade  V  student  harvesting  her  Banner  oats. 


Hulless  and  O.A.C.  barley  raised  by  a  Grade  V 
student. 


Then  came  the  harvesting  and  as  the  grains  were  getting  ripe  they 
were  the  first  to  be  cut.  The  tall  grains,  like  oats  and  wheat,  were  cut 
with  a  sickle  and  bound  in  small  bundles,  while  the  clover  and  alfalfa 
were  simply  cut  and  left  to  dry  unbound.  The  grains  were  dried  and 
stored  in  an  old  shed  while  the  clover  and  alfalfa  were  fed  to  the  horses 
which  two  of  the  pupils  rode  to  school. 

The  rows  of  carrots,  beets,  and  turnips  were  pulled,  after  the  grain 
was  harvested.  Then  the  tops  were  cut  off  with  knives  and  they  were 
carried  to  another  shed  on  the  place.  We  must  have  made  an  interesting 
scene  as  we  worked,  for  each  of  us  had  on  a  large  apron  and  all  were  busy; 
some  pulled  the  vegetables;  some  cut  the  tops  off,  and  the  smaller 
children  carried  them  to  the  shed  in  their  aprons.  One  little  fellow  felt 
rather  discouraged,  however,  when  after  he  had  piled  liis  apron  high  with 
beets,  it  suddenly  ripped  in  two  and  he  stood  holding  an  empty  apron. 
In  a  short  time  the  commercial  plot  was  harvested. 
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The  vegetables  in  the  individual  plots  were  disposed  of  as  the  owners 
saw  fit.  Some  stored  them  with  those  from  the  commercial  plot  and  some 
took  them  home  to  use.  The  tops  of  all  of  the  vegetables  were  fed  to  the 
horses,  so  nothing  was  wasted. 

Then  the  question  arose,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  vege- 
tables?" The  Inspector  suggested  that  we  have  a  fair  and  auction  them 
off  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  was  thought  to  be  a  good  plan  so  a  picnic 
and  a  fair  were  announced.  The  picnic  was  a  grand  success.  In  the 
afternoon  one  of  our  neighbours  volunteered  to  be  the  auctioneer  and  the 
selling  of  the  vegetables  began.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  and  some  turnips 
had  been  kindly  given  to  the  school  and  they  were  sold  first.  The 
potatoes  went  for  two  dollars  and  the  turnips  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 


On  fke   h^f 

sfu-dbe^nt  cLncbher 
lExpe-rimenfa,)  play 
qS  Banner  Oix.U> 
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There  were  about  thirty-five  bushels  of  vegetables  from  the  commercial 
plot  and  a  few  from  the  individual  plots.  Over  eleven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  was  received  for  these.  The  largest  three  turnips  were  sold  for  a 
dollar  and  the  buyer  gave  them  back  to  be  sold  again.  A  sum  of  a  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  was  donated,  so  altogether  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounted  to  sixteen  dollars  and  ten  cents — a  rather  large  sum  considering 
that  our  plot  was  so  small. 

Our  garden  had  proved  to  be  a  great  help  in  more  ways  than  one. 
We  had  a  lesson  in  manual  training  when  we  made  the  stakes.  In 
agriculture  we  had  a  very  interesting  lesson  on  legumes  and  nodules 
which  we  could  hardly  have  had  without  the  red  andalsikc  clover,  alfalfa, 
and  vetch  roots.  The  teacher,  seeing  the  failure  Grade  III  made  in 
designing  a  flower  bed,  has  decided  to  give  us  lessons  in  designing  some- 
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time  soon.  Then  we  had  a  lesson  in  drawing  from  nature  when  we  drew 
and  painted  a  pansy,  and  another  in  mechanical  drawing  when  we  drew 
plans  of  our  garden  and  individual  plots.  Also  it  has  helped  us  in  com- 
position for  about  it  we  have  written  one  of  our  essays.  In  arithmetic 
we  have  had  problems  in  fractions  and  mensuration  when  we  were  making 
our  plans  and  in  money  problems  when  we  kept  account  of  the  money 
from  our  sale.  Then,  too,  we  have  helped  the  neighbours  with  our 
experiments  with  grains  and  we  feel  that  we  have  done  a  little  of  our  bit 
towards  bringing  victory  to  the  Allies  in  producing  the  stock  feed  in  our 
commercial  plot. 

Our  garden  has  been  a  success  in  every  way  and  we  feel  well  repaid 
for  all  the  work  we  have  spent  in  it  and  we  hope  that  in  future  years  we 
may  profit  from  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  while  conducting  our 
first  school  garden. 


"What's  the  matter,  Johnny?"  asked  his  mother  as  her  offspring  came  into  the 
house  with  a  tear-stained  face. 

"I  got  Hcked  in  school  for  something  I  didn't  do,"  bawled  Johnny. 
"That's  an  outrage!     What  was  it  that  you  didn't  do?" 
"An  example  in  arithmetic." 


A  teacher  in  a  lower  grade  was  instructing  her  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  hyphen. 
Among  the  examples  given  by  the  children  was  the  word  "bird-cage". 

"That's  right,"  encouragingly  remarked  the  teacher.  "Now,  Paul,  tell  me  why 
we  put  a  hyphen  in  'bird-cage'?" 

"It's  for  the  bird  to  sit  on,"  was  the  startling  rejoinder. 


The  teacher  who  is  nicknamed  by  her  pupils  can  usually  trace  the  appellation 
given  her  to  some  personal  fault  or  some  unfortunate  class  incident.  Children  are  quick 
to  connect  a  trait  of  their  teacher's  character  with  some  expressive  name.  A  class 
exercise  may  give  a  clue  just  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  objected  to  being  returned 
to  the  care  of  a  particular  instructor  of  literature. 

"They've  put  me  under  Peggy",  said  the  lad,  "and  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  old 
class". 

"  Why  do  you  call  Miss  Blank  '  Peggy '  ?  "  he  was  asked  by  the  Principal. 

"Well,  you  see",  replied  the  young  hopeful,  "last  semester  we  read  with  her  about 
Pegasus,  who  was  the  immortal  steed,  and  she — she's  an  eternal  nag". 


Mr.  S. — "Hank,  where  did  you  learn  to  crank  our  Ford?" 
Hank  S. — "On  the  new  pencil  sharpener  at  school." 


"What  is  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands?  "  asked  the  teacher,  of  her  geography 
class. 

"Manila",  answered  the  class  in  chorus. 

"And  of  the  Sandwich  Islands?"  continued  the  teacher. 

The  class  seemed  nonplussed,  until  little  Harry  shouted,  "  I  know;  it's  Ham!" 


Primary  Department 


Upper  Picture — Read's  School,  S.S.  No.  2,  Augusta  and  Elizabethtown.     Teacher — 
Miss  M.  Elva  McKim. 

Lower   Picturb — Saintfield    Public   School,    S.S.    N'o.    1,5,    Reach.      Teacher — Miss 
Mabel    L.   Yeo. 

Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[The  School  undertakes  to  answer  promptly,  by  letter,  all  reasonable  questions, 
if  correspondents  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not 
met,  answers  arc  given  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.  1 
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Necessity  for  Training  in  Thought 

MARY  W.   CASTLE 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

IN  the  Junior  First  grade  of  our  Public  School  Course  of  Study  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  energy  is  very  naturally  spent  on  the  reading 
lessons  and  "steps"  leading  up  to  the  reading  lessons,  viz.,  lessons 
on  phonics,  sight  words,  word  drills,  and  the  preliminary  informal  spelling 
tests.  Learning  to  read  is  a  big  item  in  a  child's  first  year  at  school. 
Besides  the  time  given  to  the  study  of  reading  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  is  also  spent  on  hand  work  of  various  kinds  in  lessons  which  prove 
very  attractive  to  the  average  child  who  loves  to  "make  things"  and 
who  likes  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  by  such  means  as 
writing  in  his  work-book,  placing  groups  of  objects  in  picture  numbers, 
stick-laying,  modelling  in  plasticine,  drawing  pictures  with  coloured 
crayons,  and  cutting  and  folding  coloured  paper  into  various  shapes. 
The  pupils  are  also  encouraged  in  many  of  the  lessons  in  language  and 
composition  to  observe  carefully,  and  to  give  free  oral  expressions  of 
their  observations  and  the  ideas  gained — the  children  take  in  and  give 
back  the  facts  brought  out. 

There  are  also  lessons  to  be  taught  in  nature  study,  literature,  music, 
hygiene,  and  geography.  Naturally  in  many  cases  the  particular  lesson 
in  hand  may  be  presented  in  concrete  form  and  observation  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  success  of  the  lesson,  but  surely  there  presents  itself 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  te;aching  the  children  to  think — an  oppor- 
tunity which  should  not  be  lost! 

The  knowledge  gained  in  the  various  subjects  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  children,  but  the  power  to  think,  aided  and  guided  by  a  carefully 
arranged  series  of  questions,  is  of  vast  importance.  This  power  does  not 
come  easily.  Teachers  of  the  Junior  First  grade  should  aim  to  train  the 
minds  of  the  children  to  follow  along  a  required  line  of  thought. 

There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  for  a  young  teacher  than  to  pre- 
pare a  lesson  carefully,  taking  particular  pains  to  arrange  the  content 
and  the  wording  of  the  questions  and  putting  much  enthusiasm  into  the 
lesson,  and  then  to  find  that  the  children,  far  from  responding  and  at- 
tempting to  take  an  active  part  in  the  lesson  and  to  follow  along  a  logical 
line  of  thought,  sit  perfectly  still — present  in  body,  but  with  thoughts 
far  away.  A  gloomy  picture  indeed !  The  teacher  is  naturally  depressed 
and  wonders  what  can  be  wrong.  She  must  remember  that  the  first  of 
such  lessons  will  certainly  be  trials  of  patience  as  well  as  being  hard  work. 
Let  her  remember  also,  to  her  comfort,  that  her  primary  pupils  are  merely 
beginners,  and  that  with  regularly  and  carefully  prepared,  interesting 
lessons,  their  power  will  gradually  develop. 
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When  there  is  an  interesting  object,  or  group  of  objects,  to  be  stiuHed, 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  and  touching  these  objects  is  sufficient  to  hold 
the  interest  and  gain  response  from  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the 
class,  but  when  concentration  and  a  little  exercise  of  reasoning  are 
required  the  children  are  unable  to  follow  the  line  of  thought.  Their 
power  is  not  developed  as  yet,  and  very  little  can  be  expected  at  first, 
but  some  training  may  be  begun;  and  it  becomes  a  very  interesting  study 
for  the  teacher  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  the  power  of  thoughtful  reason- 
ing in  the  young  children.  It  will  require  many  lessons,  and  careful 
grading,  arrangement,  and  preparation  of  such  lessons;  but  the  teacher 
will  find  a  reward  in  the  awakening  of  the  minds  of  the  children,  while 
the  children  themselves  become,  in  a  measure,  conscious  of  power. 

Special  care  is  needed  in  the  grading  of  such  lessons  because  children 
in  the  primary  grade  expect  the  development  of  the  lesson  to  depend  on 
something  concrete,  instead  of  on  an  idea,  because  objective  work  has 
always  been  presented  wherever  it  can  possibly  be  brought  in.  It  is 
perfectly  right  that  the  lessons  should  be  presented  in  as  impressive  a 
manner  as  possible,  and  the  use  of  objects,  pictures,  sketches  on  the 
blackboard,  is  of  great  help  in  impressing  ideas  but  there  must  also  be 
an  attempt  to  train  the  child  in  habits  of  regular  thought. 

Suppose  a  lesson  in  geography  is  to  be  taught  on  "Wind,  and  its 
Effects"  (see  Primer,  page  66).  Here  a  definition  of  wind  may  be 
developed  from  the  children  by  means  of  questions.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  this  lesson  that  can  be  seen,  other  than  the  effect  of  the  wind 
on  some  light  object  as  a  paper  or  handkerchief  placed  at  the  open 
window,  but  the  children  can  follow  along  the  required  line  of  thought 
until  a  definition  of  some  kind  is  reached. 

Following  is  a  suggested  general  outline— the  questions  must  be 
graded  to  suit  the  power  of  any  particular  class. 

Have  the  children  think  of  "something  which  cannot  be  seen,  yet 
fills  the  whole  room".  They  must  next  be  led  to  tell  that,  besides  being 
invisible,  the  air  cannot  be  felt.  (To  make  this  clear,  they  may  feel  the 
desk,  a  solid  substance).  Have  them  tell  of  other  rooms  which  are 
filled  with  air;  also  have  them  think  of  out-doors — the  air  fills  "all  out- 
doors". (Dwell  on  this  point).  The  window  may  be  opened,  and  several 
of  the  children  allowed  to  stand  by  it.  They  are  sure  that  there  is  air 
out  of  doors,  because  they  feel  it  on  their  hands  and  faces.  Refer  back 
to  the  fact  that  the  air  in  the  room  cannot  be  felt.  They  will  say  that 
they  feel  it  at  the  window  because  it  is  cold,  or  because  it  blows  against 
them.  Impress  the  fact  that  it  is  blowing.  Suggest  that  it  might  blow 
so  hard  that  their  hats  would  be  carried  off.  They  know  that  it  would 
then  be  called  wind.  They  can  now  tell,  on  being  questioned,  that  wind 
is  composed  of  air,  and  also  that  this  air  is  blowing  or  moving.    After 
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this  has  been  well  impressed  they  are  then  ready  to  tell  of  many  effects 
of  the  wind,  both  good  and  bad. 

Of  course,  this  plan  of  developing  a  fact  is  much  used  in  all  grades. 
It  presents  much  more  difficulty  in  the  Junior  First  grade,  as  all  primary 
teachers  know.  Here  the  child  is  making  a  beginning  and  is  receiving 
his  first  direct  training  in  the  power  to  think.  There  can  be  no  reaching 
the  fact  by  studies.  The  children  must  be  led  along  by  short  steps,  each 
question  being  simply  worded  and  the  line  of  thought  being  kept  un- 
broken. If  a  child  is  given  preliminary  training  in  such  a  manner  in  the 
primary  class  he  will  be  helped  through  all  the  remainder  of  his  school 
course.  Lessons  of  this  type,  though  differing  widely,  will  occupy  only 
a  short  time.  Children  of  six  and  seven  years  of  age  have  no  power  to 
concentrate  their  thoughts  along  one  particular  line  for  long  at  a  time 
especially  where  real  effort  is  put  forth. 

In  the  nature  study  course  for  Junior  First,  common  domestic  animals 
and  well  known  birds  are  studied.  Some  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
primer  are:  cow,  cat,  dog,  sheep,  rat,  and  robin,  crow,  hen,  duck,  and 
lark.  The  children  should  gain  knowledge  from  these  lessons  and  from 
this  an  added  interest  in  the  subject  with  an  increased  feeling  of  kindli- 
ness for  the  bird  or  animal  studied.  Make  use  of  every  good  opportunity 
for  developing  thought  during  the  lesson.  Observation,  of  course,  is 
prominent,  as  is  the  oral  expression  by  the  children  of  facts  they  find  out 
for  themselves.  Questions  should  be  asked  which  wiU'  cause  the  children 
to  think.  In  studying  the  cat,  when  the  children  have  told  that  she 
walks  softly,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  think  out  the  reasons  for  this 
power  to  walk  noiselessly  (to  follow  mousie  without  being  heard),  also 
the  reason  for  pussy  having  large  ears  which  may  be  pointed  forward 
(to  hear  the  scamper  or  high-pitched  squeal  of  the  mouse).  Similarly, 
the  children  should  be  trained  to  think  out  the  reason  for  the  cow's 
having  a  very  long  tail,  for  the  cat's  being  able  to  bring  out  her  claws  at 
will,  for  the  toes  of  the  bird  being  so  arranged  that  all  do  not  point  to 
the  front,  for  the  webbed  feet  of  the  duck,  etc.  There  will  be  some 
problem  of  this  sort  in  each  lesson,  and  with  proper  guidance  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  interest  in  the  animal  or  bird  studied  will  be  so  keen  that 
the  children  are  inclined  to  try  out  the  reason  for  the  different  character- 
istics themselves.  What  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  shown  in  the 
pupil's  face  when  he  has  grasped  and  expressed  some  idea  gained  by  his 
own  efforts!  The  teacher  must  take  special  care  in  the  preparation  of 
the  questions  in  such  lessons.  The  temptation  is  in  some  cases  merely 
to  give  the  facts  to  the  children  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  is  possible, 
and  to  have  the  children  "give  back"  what  has  been  told  them.  The 
children  will,  perhaps,  remember  the  facts  thus  presented  to  them,  and 
much  time  is  saved  in  the  lesson  period, — the  teacher  also  is  saved  the 
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careful  preparation  and  thought  she  would  otherwise  have.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  training  of  the  minds  of  the  children  has  been  neglected. 
Lessons  should  be  de\eloped,  taking  into  consideration  the  pupils' 
observation  or  past  experience  and  gi\ing  them  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  brain  power.  They  will  gradually,  though  very  slowly 
perhaps,  form  the  habit  of  following  along  a  certain  train  of  thought, 
guided  by  carefully  worded  and  logically  arranged  questions.  The 
teacher  must  have  the  whole  lesson  clearly  defined  in  her  own  mind  if  she 
is  going  to  promote  clear  thinking  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils. 


Language 

M.    ISABEL   WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THERE  is  no  subject  more  important  than  language.    Rich  thought- 
content  should  form  the  basis  of  language  work.    All  subjects  as 
well  as  child  interests  and  experiences  contribute  to  the  language 
lesson. 

The  aim  is  to  train  children  to  use  their  mother-tongue  more  effec- 
tively in  speaking  and  writing,  to  give  them  much  real  joy  and  culture, 
much  inner  enrichment  that  the  form  of  expression  will  naturally  come 
as  an  outgrowth  of  thought,  inspiration,  and  imitation.    The  real  results 
must  always  be  inner  power  and  thought.     In  language  teaching  three 
important  things  to  be  remembered  are  stimulation  of  thought,  freedom 
of  expression,  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language.     The  keynote  of 
teaching  language  in  all  grades,  but  especially  in  the  primary  ones,  lies 
in  giving  children  practice  in  expressing  their  ideas  correctly  and  clearly — 
orally— not  on  paper.     Pupils  can  go  over  a  difficult  expression  many 
times  while  they  are  writing  it  once.     Each  new  lesson  should  be  built 
upon  and  connected  with  the  child's  past  experience.     In  a  year's  work 
the  content  and   the  form  side  of  language  need   to  be  sought  after. 
Exercises  in   thought-gathering  or  oral  reproduction  and  exercises  for 
fixing  correct  form  arc  necessary.    Written  language  work  does  not  come 
during  the  first  year.     Written  compositions  in  the  second  year  have 
first  been  oral  language  work.     Plenty  of  oral  reproduction  in  the  first 
year  should  be  given  each  day.    Reading  and  language  work  are  so  related 
that  one  acts  on  the  other.     The  reading  is  much  improved  by  oral 
language  work  and  language  is  helped  by  reading. 

When  the  children  first  come  to  school  let  them  recite  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes.    Give  them  some  they  do  not  know.    At  first  do  not  single  out 
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one  pupil  to  do  the  reciting.  Allow  them  to  recite  in  groups  until  they 
gain  confidence.  Until  confidence  is  gained  little  children  are  almost 
speechless.  Dramatize  the  rhymes  in  the  Mother  Goose.  These  rhymes 
fairly  bristle  with  verbs.  Act  the  characters  out  by  pantomime  and  let 
them  guess.     Even  the  shyest  will  speak  out  in  the  excitement. 

From  this  work  develop  conversation  about  the  occupations  of 
mother,  father,  sister,  and  brother.  Then  get  them  to  describe  things 
about  the  home  and  have  the  others  guess  the  answers. 

Descriptions  of  animals,  first  by  help  of  a  picture  and  then  by  memory, 
are  good  exercises.  Fruit,  trees,  nuts  may  be  described  also.  Talks  on 
articles  of  clothing,  as  fur  cap,  mittens,  coat,  dress,  boots,  give  oppor- 
tunity for  sentence-building.  It  is  best  to  have  the  object  or  a  picture 
there  during  the  conversations.    It  is  most  essential  in  primary  grade  work. 

Some  of  these  short  sentences  may  be  written  slowly  on  the  board  to 
serve  as  models.  The  child  may  write  these  out.  This  much  writing  is 
permissible  in  our  grade.  Near  the  end  of  the  term  they  may  be  able  to 
compose  several  sentences  in  a  connected  story.  In  September  it  is  a 
great  effort  to  express  even  one  statement. 

Short  sentences  given  orally  and  in  answer  to  your  request  for  know- 
ledge develop  language-power.  "Tell  me  something  your  cat  can  do." 
"Tell  me  about  your  dog's  tricks."  "What  can  a  horse  do?"  "What 
does  your  bird  do?"  The  following  list  of  home  subjects  serves  as  a 
basis:  "What  is  the  use  of  a  table,  chair,  carriage,  bed?"  "Of  what  use 
are  knives,  forks,  spoons,  dishes?" 

A  list  of  playthings  is  suggested.  "Tell  me  one  thing  about  your  doll, 
top,  marbles,  cart,  ball,  drum,  trumpet." 

Questions  on  their  play  are  interesting.  ' '  What  games  are  you  playing 
this  month?"  "What  can  you  make  with  snow?"  "How  do  you  make 
a  snow  man  ?  "  "  How  do  you  make  a  snow  fort  ? "  "  What  pictures  does 
Jack  Frost  paint?" 

Have  them  name  different  things — as  different  kinds  of  dishes, 
different  kinds  of  pie,  different  kinds  of  cakes,  different  furniture  in  the 
several  rooms  of  a  house. 

Another  exercise  that  makes  pupils  think  and  then  express  is  one 
that  is  suitable  for  a  rainy  day.  Ask  them  questions,  as  "Why  did  you 
come  to  school  this  morning  with  rubbers  and  umbrella?"  "Why  does 
the  rain  run  off  an  umbrella?"  "Why  is  the  roof  of  a  house  built  on  a 
slant?"  "Why  does  rain  sometimes  fall  straight  down  and  sometimes 
fall  slanting?"  "How  does  the  rain  tell  us  which  way  the  wind  blows?" 
"Why  do  rubbers  keep  our  feet  dry?"  "Why  does  the  rain  run  off  a 
duck's  back?"    "What  else  can  you  think  of  that  is  made  of  rubber?',' 

1.  Poems  as  Basis  of  Language  Teaching.  Poems  give  excellent 
training  in  English  both  in  thought  and  form  of  expression.    The  rhyme, 
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rhythm,  and  music  of  the  poem  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  child.  I-Vom 
the  poems  the  child  receives  rich  content,  beauty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, choice  words  and  training  in  the  form,  including  capitals, 
punctuation,  etc. 

In  the  year's  work  some  poems  are  studied  and  memorized;  others 
are  recited  or  read  for  their  beauty,  thus  becoming  a  part  of  the  child's 
life.  Many  poems  may  be  recited  or  read  during  the  month  but  ofie 
studied  and  thoroughly  memorized  is  enough. 

In  studying  the  poem  the  teacher  gives  it  as  a  whole,  bringing  out 
thought,  feeling,  and  expression.  A  definite  problem  is  given  to  the 
children  to  keep  their  interest.  Questioning  for  the  thought  makes  it 
more  definite.  In  reciting  it  again  the  children  look  for  the  pictures  in 
the  poem.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  them  tell  the  story  (or  part  of  it) 
in  their  own  words.  Then  they  recite  it  in  the  words  of  the  poet.  As  each 
poem  is  presented,  search  for  short  sections  worth  retaining  permanently 
and  keep  a  list  of  them.  With  little  training  the  children  are  soon  able 
to  point  out  beautiful  bits  of  phrasing.  T-his  work  develops  and  sharpens 
the  appreciation  of  all  forms  of  the  beautiful  and  aids  them  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  power  of  concentration. 

Each  new  poem  should  add  a  word  or  two  to  the  child's  vocabulary 
or  at  least  bring  in  some  choice  bits  of  poetic  phrasing. 

The  following  list  for  a  primary  class  is  merely  suggestive :  Little  Birdie, 
by  Tennyson;  Foreign  Lands,  Bed  in  Summer,  The  Land  of  the  Counter- 
pane, My  Shadow,  The  Stcing,  The  Friendly  Cow,  The  Wind,  Windy  Nights, 
Land  of  Story  Books,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson;  Daisies,  by  Sherman;  Twinkle, 
Twinkle,  Little  Star,  by  Jane  Taylor;  Why  do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring? 
The  Hush-a-hye  Lady,  The  Rock-a-hy  Lady,  The  Shut-Eye  Train,  by 
Eugene  Field,  and  The  Wind,  by  Rosetti. 

Memory  gems  often  give  the  child  beautiful  thoughts  as  well  as  a 
choice  bit  of  English.    They  have  the  added  advantage  of  being  short. 

1.  "Pleasant  w^ords  are  like  fair  flowers 

Cross  words  are  like  ugly  weeds." 

2.  "  If  anything  is  worth  the  while 

It's  worth  the  doing  with  a  smile." 

3.  "Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  Heaven, 

Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 
2.  Stories  as  Basis  of  Language  Teaching.     Stories  afford  food   for 
thought  and  are  stimuli  to  expression.     They  help  to  store   the   child's 
mind  with  ideas  to  develop  his  imagination,  his  memory,  and  his  powers 
of  observation. 

The  splendid  resources  of  folk-lore — stories,  myths,  fables,  or  fairy 
tales — that  exist  in  the  literature  of  all  nations  are  to  be  told.  These 
stories  are  of  perennial  interest  to  children  because  thev  embodv  the 
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ideas  of  the  childhood  of  humanity  when  men  looked  upon  the  works 
of  Nature  with  a  strange  kind  of  awe,  when  they  fancied  that  everything 
upon  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  water  had  a  life  like  their  own.  There 
is  something  in  these  stories  that  makes  the  mind  finer  and  more  subtle 
as  well  as  more  alive. 

In  Sara  Cone  Bryant's  How  to  tell  Stories  and  Stories  to  tell  Children, 
Maud  Lindsay's  Mother  Stories,  Bailey's  The  Children'' s  Hour  are  found 
many  excellent  stories.  The  following  list  comprises  stories  which 
children  ask  for  and  love  to  hear  many  times.  Three  Bears,  The  Dis- 
contented Pine  Tree,  The  Fir  Tree,  The  Bird's  Christmas,  The  Wind  and 
the  Sun,  The  Ugly  Duckling,  Chicken  Little,  The  Gingerbread  Boy, 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  Clytie  (Nature  Myths,  Cooke),  Crane  Express 
(Child's  World)  The  Red-Headed  Woodpecker  (Nature  Myths),  How 
the  Robin  got  his  Red  Breast  (Nature  Myths),  Mountain  Ash  (Nature 
Myths),  The  Goose  and  the  Golden  Egg,  Epaminondas  and  his  Auntie 
(S.  C.  Bryant). 

The  "refrain"  stories,  like  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  Little  Red 
Hen,  Red  Riding-Hood,  Three  Pigs  and  Gingerbread  Boy,  are  all  planned 
on  the  same  principle  of  repetition. 

Short  stories  (fables)  precede  the  refrain  stories  and  afterwards  comes 
the  long  tale. 

In  selecting  stories  and  especially  these  long  tales  we  must  select 
those  of  action.  The  children  of  primary  age  revel  in  having  things  move 
along  with  snap  and  vim.  They  like  to  see  things  happen  thick  and  fast, 
so  our  stories  must  meet  this  craving.  If  the  sentences  are  long,  shorten 
them.     Short  sentences  hasten  action  and  excite  interest. 

Vague  statements  need  to  be  converted  into  clear  and  definite 
pictures.  The  things  mentioned  in  the  story  need  to  be  made  into 
concrete  images  so  that  the  child  gets  a  definite  mind-picture  of  the 
entire  scene. 

Abstract  statements  need  to  be  remedied.  Children  are  actors  and 
are  at  the  most  dramatic  age  of  their  lives.  The  concrete  appeals  to  them. 
The  people  in  the  story  speak,  act,  and  think  aloud. 

Story  Posing  or  Story  Pictures  form  another  phase  of  the  story  work 
in  the  development  of  the  language  work. 

One  or  more  children  act  out  some  thought  and  the  other  children 
guess.  Two  children  may  carry  a  basket  and  the  others  tell  what  they 
think  about  it.  Sentences  something  like  the  following  may  be  developed : 
"Mary  and  Jennie  are  going  to  see  Alice.  Alice  is  lame  and  cannot  go 
out  to  see  the  other  girls.  Her  little  friends  are  taking  some  cakes  and 
jam  in  the  basket.    They  are  to  have  a  party." 

3.  Pictures  as  Basis  for  Language  Teaching.  A  fine  picture  speaks  to 
the  soul.    The  teacher's  aim  is  to  foster  an  appreciation  and  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  thought  the  artist  had  in  painting  the  picture.  One  a  month 
is  enough  for  primary  children.  Many  others  may  be  shown  but  one  a 
month  is  used  for  language  study.     Be  sure  to  hang  it  low. 

Those  that  make  an  appeal  to  child-life  and  interests,  those  that  are 
appropriate  for  certain  seasons  or  occasions,  and  those  that  assist  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  are  to  be  st^lected  for  close  study.  In 
choosing  pictures  for  primary  children  the  first  and  most  important 
question  to  be  asked  is  "Is  the  picture  full  of  action?"  Children  are 
naturally  dramatic  and  in  our  language  work  we  should  reckon  with  that 
fact. 

The  following  list  may  be  of  assistance:  Baby  Stuart,  Van  Dyke; 
Infant  Samuel,  Reynolds;  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  Raphael;  Feeding  the 
Birds,  Millet;  Piper  and  Nuthatche^s,  Landseer;  Can't  You  Talk? 
Holmes;  The  Gleaners,  Millet;  Shoeing  the  Horse,  Landseer;  Dignity 
and  Impudence,  Landseer;  Friends  or  Foes,  Barber;  Angels'  Heads, 
Reynolds;  The  Horse  Fair,  Bonheur;  Four  Kittens,  Adams;  A  Helping 
Hand,  Renouf;  Two  Families,  Gardner;  The  Fascinating  Tale,  Ronner; 
Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,  La  RoUe;  Mother  Goose  Pictures  (Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith's  are  splendid),  Indian  pictures,  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  and 
fruits. 

In  studying  the  picture  ask  many  questions  leading  to  the  getting  of 
the  central  idea  or  thought.  Pictures  are  excellent  for  developing 
description.  Lead  up  to  imaginary  description  by  means  of  verbal 
descriptions  given  with  the  picture  held  before  the  child.  Hold  up  one 
picture  and  let  several  describe  it  in  turn.  Another  time  let  one  child 
look  at  a  picture  (one  of  several  standing  in  a  prominent  place)  and 
describe  it  as  clearly  and  carefully  as.  he  can.  Then  the  other  children 
try  to  discover  the  picture  that  has  been  presented  to  them.  Some 
pictures  may  be  beyond  the  child  like  some  beautiful  quotations.  We 
want  the  children  to  become  acquainted  with  them  early  and  cherish 
them  always.    We  thus  lay  up  a  treasure  for  the  coming  days. 

Let  there  be  growth — a  steady  development— fitting  the  child  little 
by  little,  day  by  day,  to  read,  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the  thoughts 
so  beautifully  expressed  b>'  others  and  increasing  the  desire  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  a  better  form. 

Next  month  some  forms  of  expression  and  some  common  errors  may 
be  dealt  with. 


"And  has  your  daughter's  course  in  domestic  science  interested  her  any  in  the 
housework?" 

"To  some  extent.  Occasionally  she  condescends  to  show  her  mother  wherein  her 
old  fashioned  methods  are  all  wrong." 


Teaching  Patriotism  in  Schools 

MRS.  C.  HAMER- JACKSON 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

THE  very  excellent  address  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Minister  of 
Education,  during  a  recent  conference  of  teachers  at  Calgary, 
brings  again  to  the  fore  the  interesting  question  of  teaching 
patriotism  in  our  schools. 

This  vital  question,  which  was  so  well  understood  by  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  United  States  long  before  war  was  even  talked  about, 
has  been  laughed  at  in  Canada,  condemned  as  unnecessary  in  a  free 
country  where  everyone  was  supposed  to  venerate  his  own  flag  as  well  as 
his  own  church.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  United  States,  but  I  admire  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  they  long  ago  tackled  the  question  of  educating 
the  children  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  to  recognise  and  respect 
the  emblem  of  their  nation. 

The  great  country  over  the  border  has  for  generations  taught  its 
school  children  to  salute  the  flag,  to  respect  it,  and  to  love  it.  Is  it 
possible  to  deny  the  elTect  which  the  saluting  of  the  flag,  the  symbol 
of  the  Nation,  can  and  does  have  on  the  great  heterogeneous  crowd  of 
little  children,  many  of  whom  have  no  acknowledged  nation  of  their 
own,  who  are  brought  to  this  great  American  continent  by  parents  who 
have  come  to  these  shores  to  better  their  conditions  of  life,  to  give  these 
children  a  better  chance,  but  who  in  many  cases  accept  blindfolded  the 
advantages  offered  to  them  as  adopted  citizens?  Is  there  no  subtle 
influence  in  the  presence  of  the  little  coloured  rag  pinned  in  the  school- 
boy's coat  or  stitched  in  the  lining  of  the  girl's  middy  blouse,  or  buried  at 
the  bottom  of  a  child's  pocket  amongst  marbles  and  bits  of  strings  or 
other  such  treasures? 

Our  whole  system  of  teaching  can  be  made  to  serve  this  one  end  of 
making  our  children  know  and  love  their  country  and  their  flag;  our 
history,  the  history  of  the  British  Empire ;  our  geography,  the  geography 
of  British  possessions  on  the  earth-globe;  our  literature,  the  story  of 
British  genius  through  the  ages. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago  I  was  teaching  in  a  small  town  school,  a 
few  hours  from  Edmonton.  There  were  52  pupils  of  ages  varying  from 
5  to  17,  in  all  grades,  all  from  English-speaking  families.  One  of  my 
first  lessons  in  geography  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  general  inquiry 
as  to  how  much  my  pupils  knew  about  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire. 
Two  children  among  the  52  were  able  without  hesitation  to  point  out 
Great  Britain  on  the  map  of  the  world.    They  were  children  who  had  come, 
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one  from  London,  the  other  from  somewhere  in  Scotland.  Not  one  in 
the  whole  school  w^as  able  straightaway  to  mention  the  five  great  colonies 
which,  with  Britain,  form  the  British  Empire.  I  venture  to  say  that 
when  I  left  that  school  the  knowledge  of  geography  had  been  raised  to 
a  higher  level  and  the  word  empire  meant  something  more  than  just 
a  name  for  some  indefinite  thing,  obscure  and  impalpable. 

I  have  been  told  that  one  cannot  teach  patriotism  in  Public  School — 
that  there  is  no  time.  This  I  deny  most  emphatically.  The  youngest 
child  in  our  schools  can  be  taught  patriotism  in  its  highest  form,  not 
merely  as  a  word  signifying  a  khaki  uniform  or  the  sound  of  artillery, 
but  as  a  word  which  means  love  and  reverence  for  the  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  a  Motherland  who,  under  the  folds  of  the  flag,  gives  to  her  children 
protection,  justice,  freedom,  and  free  education  and  who,  therefore,  is 
entitled  to  receive  in  return  from  everyone  of  those  children,  love, 
devotion,  gratitude,  respect,  admiration,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, — 
indeed,  the  most  glorious  of  all  sacrifices  that  can  be  asked  of  men,  that 
of  giving  their  very  life  for  that  Motherland  and  for  the  ideals  that  she 
stands  for. 

The  morning  prayers  in  our  schools  are  not  compulsory,  and  yet  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  or  a  village  school  w^hich  does  not,  regardless  of  creed 
or  nationality,  begin  the  day's  work  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  Every 
teacher  who  really  studies  children  knows  the  moral  weight,  through  the 
morning  lessons,  of  those  few  seconds  of  enforced  reverence.  Deep  and 
broad  in  its  influence  over  the  mass  of  growing  citizens  in  our  Canadian 
schools  would  be  the  daily  salutation  and  reverent  obedience  to  the  flag. 

The  love  of  the  flag  does  not  come  in  a  day.  It  is  a  slow  growth  and 
must  be  instilled  early  in  life  if  it  is  to  bear  the  right  fruits.  A  child 
thould  be  taught  to  have  the  same  respect  for  the  flag  that  he  is  taught 
so  have  for  the  Bible.  No  mother  would  allow  her  child  w^antonly  to 
destroy  pages  out  of  the  Book  of  Life.  I  maintain  that  no  child  should 
be  allowed  to  destroy  even  the  smallest  flag  which  is  the  symbol  of  the 
country.  In  the  words  of  Augier,  the  French  writer,  "It  is  not  only  a 
little  bit  of  rag  at  the  end  of  a  pole;  it  is  the  folds  of  the  Nation". 

When  the  late  King  Edward  VII  was  received  in  France  at  the 
wonderful  "Entente-Cordiale"  festival  held  in  Paris  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  a  great  tricolour  flag  had  been  laid  on  the  pavement  from  the 
door  of  the  station  to  his  carriage.  As  the  king  came  to  the  door  he  at 
once  saw  the  flag  but,  instead  of  stepping  upon  it,  he  stopped  short  and, 
pushing  to  one  side  the  British  ambassador  who  was  immediately  beside 
him,  he  stepped  to  the  right  until  he  got  outside  the  edge  of  the  flag;  then 
he  wheeled  towards  the  national  tricolor,  took  one  step  back,  and  saluted, 
the  whole  of  his  suite  following  the  example  which  formed  a  lesson  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who,  like  myself,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
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witness  the  incident.  The  seed  sown  that  day  in  the  heart  of  the  French 
Nation  has  since  thrown  out  its  purest  blooms  on  the  Allied  front. 

Last  Empire  Day,  on  the  24th  of  May,  we  had  in  Edmonton  a  splendid 
display  of  physical  drill  given  in  the  armouries  by  all  the  school  children 
of  the  city.  The  efficiency  of  the  training  and  the  healthful  value  of  the 
exercises  were  unquestionable.  The  day  was  Empire  Day — yet  not  a 
ten-cent  flag  decorated  the  immense  hall  and  a  splendid  chance  for  a 
display  of  patriotic  feeling  was  thus  lost  once  again  to  the  twelve  hundred 
school  children,  and  to  as  many  of  their  friends  and  relatives  who  filled 
the  armouries  to  overflowing. 

Surely,  when  the  pulse  of  the  Nation  throbs  at  the  thought  of  our 
victorious  armies,  when  every  heart  beats  time  with  the  strains  of  "God 
Save  Our  King  and  Our  Men,"  a  place  can  be  found  in  every  school 
programme  for  some  kind  of  patriotic  exercise,  if  it  is  only  a  salutation 
to  the  flag!  The  excellency  of  training  in  physical  culture  is  readily 
acknowledged,  but  the  marching  in  time  of  so  many  little  feet  will  not 
teach  our  children  that  they  are  the  citizens  of  one  Nation  within  one 
Empire  and  that  the  folds  of  the  Canadian  flag  are  forever  entwined 
within  those  of  the  Union  Jack. 


School  Banking 

WM.  E.  HAY,  B.A. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta 

DURING  the  last  school  year,  from  about  the  first  of  October  to 
the  end  of  May,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 
was  deposited  in  the  Bank  by  eight  hundred  and  fifty  children 
of  Medicine  Hat  Public  Schools — an  average  of  about  fifteen  cents  per 
week  by  each  depositor.  This  year  the  children  are  being  exhorted  to 
increase  their  savings  and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits 
for  the  year  ending  next  May  will  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  (eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  being  barely  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  enrol- 
ment in  the  grades). 

Supposing  the  school  children  of  all  our  Canadian  cities  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  open  savings  accounts  with  the  school  attended,  and 
the  results  were  in  proportion  to  those  obtained  in  Medicine  Hat  (and 
these  are  below  what  the  average  would  be),  what  a  large  amount  would 
be  added  to  the  "general  loan  fund"  existing  for  the  development  of 
Canadian  trade  and  industry!  One  million  dollars  per  year  would  be  a 
conservative  estimate. 
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No  doubt,  now  the  war  is  over,  Canada  will  be  dependent  more  than 
ever  before  upon  the  loan  fund  that  is  made  up  from  the  personal  savings 
of  her  own  citizens.  One  million  dollars  a  year  coming  in  ten-,  fifteen-, 
or  twenty-five-cent  amounts  from  school  children  is  not  to  be  despised. 

The  operation,  under  school  management,  of  a  system  of  banking  for 
school  children  is  not  now  thought  of  as  something  new.  In  Medicine 
Hat  it  was  not  until  1912  that  we  began  experiments  along  this  line  to 
discover  what  is  actually  involved  in  such  an  undertaking.  We  learned 
"very  early  in  the  game"  that  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  extra  work  and  responsibility  for  teachers  and 
principals  connected  with  it,  but  we  are  now  coming  to  see  that  there 
is  also  involved  a  great  deal  that  has  a  compensative  educational  and 
economic  value. 

Interest  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  a  new  enterprise  constitute  the  life- 
force  that  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  effort  against  formidable  diffi- 
culties. Accordingly,  no  obligation  has  been  placed  upon  the  principals 
of  our  schools  to  undertake  this  form  of  enterprise,  or  upon  the  pupils  to 
comply  with  our  desires  that  each  open  a  savings  account.  We  do,  how- 
ever, make  the  suggestion  that  the  undertaking  be  given  a  trial  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  be  worth  while,  providing  at  the  same  time  every  en- 
couragement in  the  form  of  a  school-bank  system  that  works  satis- 
factorily for  all  concerned.  To  try  it  out  is  to  become  interested  in  it. 
Enthusiasm  develops  as  interest  increases. 

With  us  it  has  been  found  that  a  school-bank  system,  to  give  satis- 
faction, must  be  good  enough  at  least  to  ensure:  (1)  protection  to  those 
who  receive  money  and  do  the  clerical  work  against  false  claims  that  may 
be  made  by  child  or  parent  respecting  amounts  given  in;  (2)  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  the  system  of  handling  and  keeping  ac- 
count of  each  child's  savings  is  good  and  reliable;  (3)  a  minimum  of  extra 
work  for  the  local  branch  of  the  chartered  bank  that  has  the  school 
savings  account.  It  should  provide,  too,  for  getting  the  maximum  of 
educational  value  that  the  practice  of  banking  savings  may  have  for 
children.  The  system  should  not,  for  the  sake  of  easy  operation,  be 
reduced  to  a  meaningless  procedure  that  does  not  afford  the  children  any 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  used,  or  practices  observed,  in  real  banking. 
The  deposit-slips  should  closely  resemble  ordinary  bank  deposit-slips. 
The  pass-books  given  the  children  should  be  the  regular  pass-books 
issued  by  the  Bank  for  use  of  those  who  open  savings  accounts.  The 
school  authorities,  in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  an  inter-agent 
between  the  children  and  the  Bank,  should  have  at  hand  records  to  sup- 
port their  claims  in  the  event  of  differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
children's  accounts  arising  either  between  themselves  and  the  Bank,  or 
between  themselves  and  the  parents  of  depositors.    A  loose-leaf  ledger 
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system  may  be  used.  This  provides  for  transference  of  pupils  from  one 
school  to  another  at  time  of  change  of  residence.  The  account  of  each 
depositor  is  kept  on  fyle  in  the  school  he  attends  and  is  useful  for  refer- 
ence at  any  time.  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
accounts  be  carefully  and  accurately  kept.  This  part  of  the  system  in- 
volves additional  clerical  work  but  division  of  labour,  as  it  is  possible 
among  all  the  members  of  the  staff  and  capable  senior  pupils,  renders 
simple  and  easy  what  seems  at  first  thought  a  cumbrous  procedure. 

Beginning  the  first  Monday  of  October,  depositors  bring  their  savings 
for  deposit  each  Monday  morning.  Each  teacher  arranges  for  a  suitable 
time,  during  the  morning  session,  in  which  to  distribute  to  members  of 
her  class,  with  money  to  deposit,  two  deposit-slips.  The  depositor  fills 
in  a  statement  of  his  deposit  in  duplicate.  The  teacher  takes  the  money, 
signs  her  name  on  deposit-slips,  gives  one  to  the  child  to  take  home  and 
keeps  one  for  her  own  use.  During  the  morning  intermission  the  teacher 
makes  out  in  triplicate  a  summary  on  another  larger  deposit-slip,  indi- 
cating the  depositors'  folio  number,  name,  and  amount  given  for  deposit. 
Entries  are  made  in  the  ledger-sheet  account  and  in  the  pass-book  of 
each  depositor.  During  the  afternoon  intermission,  or  at  four  o'clock,  the 
teachers  take  the  money  and  summary  in  triplicate  to  the  principal  who 
checks  the  money  handed  in  by  each  teacher  with  the  statement  in  the 
summary,  receipts  one  copy,  and  gives  it  back  to  the  teacher,  who  fyles 
it,  together  with  copies  of  children's  deposit-slips  for  that  week.  The 
principal  makes  his  summary  with  itemized  statement  of  moneys  for 
deposit  and  arranges  teachers'  duplicate  summaries  in  two  sets.  One 
set,  with  the  money,  is  placed  in  an  envelope  for  the  attendance  officer, 
who  calls  on  Tuesday  at  the  schools  to  collect  the  money  to  be  banked. 
When  he  takes  the  money,  the  attendance  officer  counts  it  and  leaves 
with  the  principal  a  receipt  for  the  amount.  This  the  principal  attaches 
to  the  other  set  of  teachers'  duplicate  summaries  and  fyles  for  future 
reference.  The  attendance  officer  gives  the  money  and  deposit-slips  to 
the  Bank,  with  an  itemized  statement  of  the  total,  a  copy  of  which  he 
keeps. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Bank  has  been  keeping  accounts  of  school 
children's  savings  just  the  same  as  those  of  all  other  savings  deposited 
with  the  Bank.  It  is  probable  that  our  system  will  be  reformed  so  that 
the  Bank  will  be  relieved  of  the  book-keeping  necessary  in  keeping  each 
child's  account  separate,  and  there  will  be  with  the  Bank  just  one  account. 
This  will  mean  additional  work  for  principals  and  teachers  in  that  the 
schools  will  have  to  make  balances  weekly  and  add  the  interest  twice  a 
year.  Interest  is  made  up  at  the  end  of  November  and  at  the  end  of 
May.  Banking  in  the  schools  is  discontinued  in  December  and  at  the 
end  of  May  in  order  that  sufficient  time  may  be  had  for  sending  pass- 
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books  to  parents  for  examination.  A  certificate  slip  is  enclosed  with  each 
pass-book  sent;  the  parent  signs  this  and  returns  it  with  the  pass-book 
to  the  principal. 

It  may  seem  that  this  system  involves  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  for 
principals  and  teachers,  but  in  actual  operation  it  is  not  found  burden- 
some after  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  But  even  if  it  were,  a  little 
extra  effort  along  this  line  is  well  worth  while.  If  school  banking  were 
Dominion-wide,  in  all  our  town  and  city  schools,  it  would  count  very 
materially  not  only  in  favour  of  national  prosperity  but  also  to  the 
benefit  of  educational  enterprise,  and  therefore  to  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  Teachers'  salaries  go  up  in  "good  times";  "good 
times"  follow  increased  activity  in  industry  and  trading,  which  is  possible 
whenever  banks  have  a  sufficiency  of  "loan  fund"  for  extension  of  credit. 


Public  School  Music  in  Ontario 

J.  BOTTOMLEY,  A.R.C.O. 

Normal  School,  Stratford 

BECAUSE  it  appeals  to  the  emotional,  the  intellectual,  the  cultural, 
and  the  practical  in  life,  music  in  Public  Schools  should,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  of  high  educational  value.  Whether  or  not  it 
possesses  such  value  depends,  of  course,  on  the  methods  and  the  material 
employed.  Methods  must  be  up  to  date;  the  material  must  be  such  that 
it  possesses  vitality,  beauty,  and  interest. 

These  are  days  of  investigation  and  of  reconstruction.  It  is  almost 
alarming  to  hear  of  the  new  and  progressive  ideas  that  are  being  advanced; 
and  one  is  startled  to  find  that  some  methods  long  worshipped  as  ideal 
and  indispensable  are  now  roundly  condemned  as  useless  and  even  un- 
pedagogical.  Reformers,  real  and  so-called,  are  freely  scattering  their 
propaganda  and  are  seizing  every  opportunity  to  champion  new  ideas. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  teachers  in  this  Province  to  read  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  music.  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought,  the  adherents  of  which  are  humorously  re- 
ferred to  as  " songers "  and  "scalers"  respectively.  The  former  teach 
everything  by  use  of  the  song;  the  latter  teach  intervals  by  means  of 
oral  and  staff  dictation;  both  of  them  use  staff  notation  only,  applying 
the  sol-fa  syllables  to  the  notes  on  the  staff.  The  following  quotations 
will  explain  some  of  the  new  ideas  advocated. 

"In  the  past  a  great  use  has  been  made  of  ladders  and  modulators  in 
teaching  tone;  their  use  is  a  waste  of  time  and  not  pedagogical.     If  any 
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pointing  is  to  be  done  it  should  be  done  on  the  staff.  All  other  devices 
and  pictures  that  attempt  to  teach  tone  by  showing  the  children  some- 
thing to  look  at  are  time-wasters.  Tone  is  exclusively  an  ear  object,  and 
the  use  of  the  ladder  is  an  attempt  to  teach  an  ear  object  by  an  appeal  to 
the  eye."     P.  C.  Hayden,  Editor  ''School  Music". 

"It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  intervals  can  be  mastered 
through  the  song  quite  as  well  as  when  taken  alone  and  that,  while  the 
child  is  singing  intervals,  he  is  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
intervals  as  they  appear  in  song." 

F.  F.  Churchill,  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

"It  is  through  motive,  design,  and  phrase,  that  the  child  must  learn 
to  read  music  if  he  would  gain  proficiency  in  sight  reading". 

Dr.  S.  S.  Myers,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

"No  abstract  phases  of  music  such  as  scales,  mechanical  exercises,  or 
so-called  'studies',  no  meaningless  melodies,  barren  of  individual  charm 
or  interest  have  been  given  a  place". 

Teachers'  Manual  Progressive  Music  Series. 

"The  child  learns  numbers  and  number  operations,  not  by  abstract 
thinking,  but  through  the  observation  and  manipulation  of  real  objects. 
He  learns  to  talk  by  imitation,  but  the  language  he  listens  to  lies  in  the 
zone  of  his  experience  and  understanding.  Applying  this  principle  to 
music  education  the  child's  first  musical  experience  is  with  the  song,  his 
study  of  music  is  based  on  the  song,  and  song  is  the  object  of  his  musical 
training  in  the  schools".     C.  H.  Congdon. 

"This  paper  presents  the  so-called  'song  method'  as  representing  the 
best  psychological  thought  on  the  subject.  For  generations  the  alphabet 
held  sway  as  the  starting  point  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  That  method 
became  obsolete  upon  the  discovery  of  certain  facts  in  psychology — facts 
which  were  learned  from  children  when  observed  in  their  natural  activi- 
ties. It  was  found  that  the  child-mind  naturally  grasps  whole,  not  parts 
of  things,  and  theorists  realized  that  the  synthetic  should  precede  the 
analytic  with  children,  that  the  sentence,  the  word  in  the  sentence,  and 
the  letter  as  a  part  of  the  word,  is  the  natural  sequence  for  the  child-mind. 
So,  in  deciding  what  shall  be  the  basis  of  a  theory  for  the  teaching  of 
sight-singing,  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  natural  method  is  through 
song  experience  have  discarded  the  scale  method  because  we  think  that 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  was  the  alphabet  method". 

Stella  R.  Root,  School  of  Education,  Chicago  University,  Chicago,  III. 

In  the  schools  of  Minneapolis  the  "song  method"  is  used  and,  when 
the  delegates  to  the  Music  Supervisors'  Conference  visited  theschools  of 
that  city  in  1914,  the  following  appeared  in  an  editorial  in  School  Music: 
"It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  heard  the  work  done  by  the  Minneapolis 
children  that  the  sight  reading  results  were  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
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factory".     This  method  is  used  mainly  in  the  Western  States  but  it  is 
now  being  adopted  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 

The  article  is  not  to  be  understood  as  endorsing  the  song  method. 
Would  it  not  be  well,  however,  if  a  trial  of  this  method  could  be  made 
under  favourable  conditions  in  Ontario?  Experimentation  is  always  a 
valuable  means  for  discovering  the  best  procedure. 


Agriculture  for  February 

J.  G.  ADAMS,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

MILK  AND  ITS  CARE  ON  THE  FARM 

ASIDE  from  the  immediate  value  of  sanitation,  the  market  value  of 
milk  and  its  products  is  greatly  reduced  by  careless  handling. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  farmer  sends  his  milk  to  a  creamery 
or  cheesery.  In  such  a  case,  the  value  of  the  produce  from  the  whole 
factory  may  be  greatly  decreased  by  the  mixing  of  one  careless  patron's 
milk  with  that  of  the  others.  This  effect  may  be  more  far-reaching  still. 
It  may  affect  Canada's  trade  on  the  British  market.  Canadians  are 
competitors  on  the  British  cheese  and  butter  market  against  the  Danes 
who  are  most  careful  and  modern  in  their  methods  of  production  and 
manufacture.  Hence,  one  shipment  of  bad  cheese  or  butter  may  seri- 
ously prejudice  the  Englishman  against  Canadian  products  and  cause 
him  to  favour  those  from  Denmark. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  milk  furnishes  all  of  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  animal  sustenance.  It  also  is  an  ideal  food  for  many  sorts  of 
germs,  pathological  and  otherwise.  Some  of  the  more  common  diseases 
which  may  be  transmitted  by  milk  are  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  etc.  But  the  more  common  results  of  bacterial  development 
are  flavours  and  odours  which  make  the  milk  or  its  products  unsuitable 
for  food,  thus  destroying  its  market  value.  Fortunately,  the  develop- 
ment of  these  organisms  can  be  controlled.  To  illustrate  this  and  to 
show  the  many  different  sources  of  contamination  the  following  simple 
experiment  will  answer  admirably. 

Secure  eight  bottles  of  glass  not  too  thick  and  of  uniform  shape  and 
size  if  possible.  Wash  them  thoroughly  and  allow  them  to  drain  and 
dry.  Then  fill  them  about  three-quarters  full  of  fresh  separator  skim 
milk  and  plug  with  absorbent  cotton.    Heat  these  in  a  steamer*  for  half 

*A  simi)le  steamer  which  will  answer  the  purpose  well,  may  be  made  from  an  ordin- 
ary pail.  Have  a  tinsmith  make  a  false  bottom  for  it  and  a  cover.  Place  the  bottles 
on  the  false  bottom  and  they  will  then  be  out  of  the  boiling  water,  but  yet  surrounded 
by  glowing  steam. 
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an  hour  on  three  consecutive  days.  This  repeated  heating  destroys  all 
active  and  potential  organisms  and  the  milk  is  said  to  be  sterilized.  After 
the  third  heating,  and  when  the  milk  is  cooled,  add  the  following  materials 
to  the  different  bottles,  removing  the  plugs  for  only  the  necessary  few 
seconds  and  replacing  them  immediately:  a  teaspoonful  of  clean-flavoured 
sour  milk,  a  house  fly,  a  small  piece  of  straw,  a  pinch  of  road  dust,  a  few 
hairs  taken  from  the  udder  and  flank  of  a  cow,  a  small  particle  of  cow- 
manure  and  a  small  piece  of  hay.  Keep  the  extra  bottle  as  a  control. 
Place  all  of  them  where  they  will  be  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  90°  F. 
Examine  them  from  time  to  time,  being  careful  to  keep  the  cotton 
plugs  dry. 

If  the  experiment  has  been  carefully  performed,  the  bottle  kept  as 
a  control  should  show  no  signs  of  bacterial  development,  such  as  curdling, 
unusual  colour,  or  odours,  even  though  kept  for  some  time.  The  other 
samples  will  develop  different  signs  of  bacterial  growth  depending  upon 
the  organisms  introduced.  But  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  the  sources 
of  bad  milk  are  many  and  very  common.  So  common,  indeed,  that  but 
few  average  samples  taken  from  newly-drawn  milk  will  not  show  two  or 
more  of  the  foregoing  with  perhaps  other  sources  of  bacterial  infection. 

The  causes  of  bad  milk  have  been  indicated,  but  what  can  be  offered 
as  a  cure  for  the  trouble?  As  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  it  will 
chiefly  be  a  case  of  prevention.  As  far  as  possible,  foreign  substances 
should  be  prevented  from  getting  into  the  milk.  This  will  decrease  to 
a  minimum  the  danger  of  undesirable  results.  But  because  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  milk  is  drawn,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  all  infection. 
In  that  case,  what  can  the  farmer  do?  One  method  has  been  indicated 
in  the  experiment — that  of  sterilization.  This  implies  that  all  organisms 
have  been  destroyed  by  heating. 

But  this  method  is  impracticable  for  the  farmer.  He  can,  however, 
prevent  the  development  of  the  organisms  by  cooling  the  milk  as  soon  as 
it  is  draw  n  and  keeping  it  at  a  low  temperature.  The  organisms  introduced 
into  the  milk  at  first  are  seldom  numerous  enough  to  injure  it.  But  at 
suitable  temperatures  they  develop  and  multiply  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  results  of  their  activity,  e.g.,  souring  of  the  milk,  are  soon  notice- 
able. Hence,  if  the  temperature  be  low  enough  to  be  unsuitable  for  their 
growth,  undesirable  results  cannot  follow. 

To  begin  at  the  source,  then,  the  cow  must  be  clean  and  healthy. 
Only  too  frequently,  particularly  during  the  stabling  season,  is  the  flank 
and  udder  of  the  milch  cow  disgustingly  filthy.  To  prevent  this  these 
parts  should  be  clipped  and  thoroughly  brushed  and  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth  before  milking.  The  habit  of  wetting  the  fingers  or  hands  in  the 
milk  pail  should  never  be  permitted.  The  cows  should  not  be  fed  during 
milking  time  and  milking  should  not  begin  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
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cows  are  taken  into  the  stable.  The  dust  from  the  hay  or  straw  on  the 
floor  has  been  shown  in  the  experiment  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  danger. 
The  milker  should  have  clean  hands  and  clean  clothes.  It  is  frequently 
the  practice  in  larger  dairies  for  the  milkers  to  have  a  special  milking 
suit  which  is  cheap  and  easily  washed.  The  ceilings  and  walls  of  the 
stable  should  be  swept  down  frequently,  cleaned,  and  whitewashed. 
Some  form  of  covered  pail  should  be  used  in  milking — an  opening  left 
toward  one  side  of  the  cover  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  milker  to 
milk  into  the  pail  easily.  The  milk  should  be  removed  from  the  stable  as 
soon  as  drawn  and  cooled  to  60°  F.  The  cooling  should  not  be  done  by 
aereating,  but  by  putting  the  pail  in  cold  water  or  surrounding  it  with 
ice.  Cooling  by  aereating  exposes  the  milk  to  infection  by  dust  from 
the  air.  (In  this  connection,  the  teacher  could  very  well  stress  the  value 
of  ice  on  the  farm  and  point  out  the  desirability  of  a  summer  supply  of 
ice,  which  is  so  frequently  neglected.  Plans  for  a  simple  ice  house,  and 
bulletins,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.) 

The  odours  and  flavours  of  milk  are  frequently  due  to  some  food  given 
to  cattle  or  to  absorbed  odours.  Brewers'  grain,  turnips,  rape,  and  certain 
wild  plants,  such  as  leeks,  are  known  to  produce  bad  or  "off"  flavours. 
The  milk  should  not  be  left  exposed  lest  its  flavour  be  affected  by  odours 
from  the  stable.  Much  of  this  flavour  may  be  prevented  by  using  a  good 
absorbent,  such  as  lime  or  gypsum,  on  the  floors  of  the  stable. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  carried  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  They  should  have  as  few  crevices  or  cracks  as  possible  because 
these  are  difficult  to  cleanse.  The  water  used  in  washing  them  should 
be  pure  and  free  from  infection.  They  should  be  first  rinsed  with  cool  or 
tepid  water  and  then  scalded.  Hot  water  causes  the  milk  to  stick  to  the 
vessels  if  it  is  used  before  milking  but  is  necessary  to  sterilize  them 
thoroughly  after  milking.  Whey  should  not  be  carried  from  cheese 
factories  in  milk  cans  unless  it  has  been  first  pasteurized.  If  the  vessels 
are  left  in  the  open  air  to  dry  in  the  sun — which  is  a  good  practice — they 
should  be  wiped  before  milk  is  put  into  them. 

Disease  germs  may  be  transmitted  by  milk.  In  cities,  where  all  milk 
is  pasteurized  before  distribution,  this  danger  is  greatly  minimized.  The 
transference  of  tuberculosis  germs  is  most  generally  feared.  The  germs 
from  a  tubercular  animal  may  get  into  the  milk  only  after  the  milk  is 
drawn  unless  the  udder  be  affected;  and,  since  only  about  two  per  cent, 
of  the  cows  are  tubercular,  the  danger  is  not  great.  The  germs  may, 
however,  get  into  the  milk  from  an  attendant  who  is  affected,  as  well  as 
from  the  cow. 

The  danger  of  transmission  of  typhoid  germs  through  milk  should 
also  be  guarded  against.     These  get  into  the  milk  chiefly  through  the 
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water  with  which  the  vessels  have  been  washed.  Very  often  the  farm 
well  is  near  a  barnyard  or  other  source  of  contamination,  and  the  water 
drains  into  the  well  over  the  surface  or  through  the  substrata  from  these. 
Such  sources  of  water  are  frequently  breeding  grounds  for  typhoid  germs 
and  such  water  is  never  safe  unless  it  is  boiled. 

The  teacher  cannot  too  urgently  emphasize  the  need  of  reform  in  the 
methods  of  caring  for  and  handling  all  dairy  products  on  the  farm. 
Perhaps  a  good  summary  of  what  is  needed  may  be  given  in  a  couple 
of  words — clean  and  cool.  Let  this  be  given  as  a  desirable  motto  for  the 
dairy  farmer. 


Nature  Study  for  February 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

OSMOSIS 

SOME  teachers  have  difficulty  in  teaching  this  topic  experimentally 
in  the  Fourth  Form  (Grade  VHI)  of  the  Public  Schools.  For  their 
benefit  the  following  experiments  and  applications  are  given: 

Experiment  1.  Examine  some  raisins;  then  leave  them  in  a  vessel  of 
water  for  a  few  hours.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  have  swollen  up  and 
that  all  the  wrinkles  in  them  have  disappeared.  Now  take  the  swollen 
raisins  out  of  the  water  and  leave  them  in  a  thick  syrup  for  a  day  or  more. 
It  will  be  observed  that  they  have  all  shrunken  again. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  as  follows.  On  the  outside  of 
the  raisin  is  a  skin  or  vegetable  membrane.  Inside  the  membrane  is  the 
sweet  content,  which  may  be  considered  a  thick  syrup  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sugar  in  water.  When  the  raisin  is  put  into  the  water,  the 
membrane  has  water  on  one  side  of  it  and  a  strong  sugary  solution  on 
the  other.  Under  such  conditions  the  water  tends  to  flow  through  the 
membrane  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  the  concentration  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  membrane.  Consequently,  the  water  will  flow  through 
the  membrane  into  the  raisin,  causing  it  to  swell.  This  continues  until 
the  membrane  becomes  so  stretched  that  it  exerts  a  pressure  on  the 
solution  within  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
outside  which  is  trying  to  force  its  way  in. 

These  conditions  are  reversed  when  the  swollen  raisin  is  put  into  the 
syrup.  Now  the  concentrated  solution  is  on  the  outside  and  the  dilute 
solution  on  the  inside  and  the  water  flows — as  always,  from  the  dilute  to 
the  concentrated. 
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If  careful  tests  are  made  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sugar  passes 
through  the  membrane  also  to  a  slight  extent,  and  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  taken  by  the  water.  This  passage  of  dissolved  substances  through 
a  membrane  is  called  osmosis. 

Experiment  2.  Make  a  small  opening  in  one  end  of  an  egg  and 
shake  out  the  contents;  wash  out  all  the  "white"  by  falling  it  with  water 
several  times  and  shaking  the  water  out.  Then  put  the  empty  egg  into 
vinegar  until  the  stony  part  of  the  shell  is  eaten  away.  Now  only  the 
animal  membrane  is  left.  Fill  the  membrane  with  syrup,  insert  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing  in  the  opening,  and  tie  the  membrane  tightly  around  the 
tube.  Immerse  the  membrane  and  a  small  part  of  the  tube  in  a  tumbler 
of  water.  See  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  is  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tumbler.  Leave  it  to  stand  for  a  day  or 
more.  What  is  the  level  of  the  w^ater  in  the  tube?  Which  way  has  the 
water  passed?  Taste  the  water  in  the  tumbler  to  find  whether  any  sugar 
has  passed  out  through  the  membrane.  The  water  rises  in  the  tube,  indi- 
cating that  the  water  outside  presses  through  to  dilute  the  syrup  within; 
it  does  so  even  against  the  greater  pressure  within,  caused  by  the  head 
of  water  in  the  tube.  The  dissolved  sugar  also  passes  out  into  the  water; 
this  can  be  learned  by  tasting  the  solution.  Thus  is  it  shown  that  osmosis 
takes  place  through  animal  membranes  as  well  as  through  plant  mem- 
branes. 

Osmosis  is  a  very  important  process  in  nature  and  many  are  the  pro- 
cesses in  plants,  and  animals  that  depend  on  it.  When  food  is  digested  in 
the  stomach  and  intestine  it  is  simply  converted  into  a  substance  that 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  then  passes  by  osmosis,  through  the  membrane 
lining  the  intestine,  into  the  blood. 

The  root-hairs  of  plants  are  little  sacks  whose  walls  are  membranes. 
They  are  in  contact  with  the  soil  water,  which  has  substances  dissolved 
in  it.  These  soluble  substances  pass  by  osmosis  through  the  membrane 
into  the  cavity  of  the  root-hair  and  are  then  within  the  plant.  Nothing 
can  get  into  the  plant  until  it  first  passes  through  the  membrane,  and  it 
must  first  be  dissoK^ed  to  get  through  the  membrane. 

The  whole  plant  and  animal  body  is  filled  with  thousands  of  mem- 
branes, and  the  diffusion  of  substances  to  the  different  parts  takes  place 
only  by  osmosis. 


An  old  lady  who  has  been  introduced  to  a  doctor  who  was  also  a  professor  in  a 
university,  felt  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  how  she  would  address  the  great  man. 

"Shall  I  call  you  'doctor'  or  'professor'?"  she  asked. 

"Oh!  just  as  you  wish,"  was  the  reply;  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  call  mean 
old  idiot." 

"Indeed,"  she  said  sweetly,  "but  then,  they  are  people  that  know  you." 


Examinations  in  General  Knowledge 

J.  E.  WETHERELL,   B.A. 

Ontario  Department  of  Education 

THERE  has  just  come  into  my  hands  an  English  publication  that  has 
run  to  a  seventh  edition.  The  popularity  of  the  book  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  contents  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  volum,e  contains  about  four  hundred  questions  dealing  with 
matters  mainly  outside  the  ordinary  school  courses.  The  object  of  the 
series  is  said  to  be  "to  test,  to  stimulate,  and  to  guide".  The  papers  are 
to  be  used  in  class  or  in  private  study.  From  the  first  fifty  pages,  said  to 
be  suitable  for  Public  School  boys,  I  select  twenty  questions  which  for 
obvious  reasons  I  have  arranged  in  two  groups. 


I. 

(1)  How  does  a  star  differ  from  a  planet?  (2)  What  do  you  mean  by 
leap-year?  Has  the  present  system  of  chronology  always  existed?  (3) 
How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and 
London?  (4)  Why  do  evergreens  preserve  their  leaves  during  the  winter? 
(5)  Why  should  not  the  Government  issue  iron  sovereigns  instead  of  gold, 
and  save  expense?  (6)  Examine  the  following  statements:  (a)  No  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet,  (b)  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  (c)  Charity  begins  at 
home,  (d)  Ybu  can't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  (7)  Assign  dates  to 
Magna  Carta,  Waterloo,  Trafalgar,  Spanish  Armada,  Murder  of  Caesar. 
(8)  Explain  the  following  symbols:  N.B. — p.m. — e.g. — viz. — ult.  (9) 
What  are  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  examination  system?  (10)  Give 
instances  of  a  ruler  engaging  his  people  in  foreign  wars  in  order  to  divert 
their  attention  from  home  politics. 

H. 

(1)  For  what  reason  did  Prince  Bismarck  object  to  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  ex-King  of  Bulgaria  and  the  German  Imperial 
House?  (2)  Give  any  event  connected  with  these  dates:  333  B.C., 
413  B.C.,  1356  A.D.,  1640  A.D.  (3)  Give  the  dates  of  the  accession  and 
death  of  the  Queens  of  England.  (4)  Where  are  the  following  and  what 
events  do  you  connect  with  them:  Armageddon,  Meribah,  Ur,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Succoth,  Shushan,  Gadara,  Bethesda?  (5)  Name  the  chief  public 
schools  of  England,  with  their  head  masters.  (6)  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  physiology,  logic,  entomology,  geology,  archaeology,  etymology, 
biology,  psychology,  ornithology,  pathology?  Derive  where  you  can. 
(7)  Describe  the  position  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Give  a  list,  with 
approximate  dates,  of  the  chief  battles  fought  there,  and  an  account  of 
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any  one  of  them.  (8)  Whom  do  you  consider  the  greatest  villain  in 
literature,  and  why?  (9)  Complete  the  following:  (a)  The  depths  have 
covered  them.  ...  (b)  He  asked  water  and  she.  ...  (c)  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  lovely.  ...  (d)  Is  it  a  time  to  receive  money.  .  .  .  (10) 
Write  sentences  in  which  the  following  words  shall  be  correctly  used: 
casuistry,  bathos,  esculent,  cognisance,  euphemistic,  nepotism,  punctilious, 
saponaceous,  zymotic. 

While  the  testing  of  general  intelligence  by  such  questions  as  those 
contained  in  the  first  group  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  questioners  who  could  with  malice 
aforethought  torture  the  boys  of  England  with  such  posers  as  appear  in 
the  second  group?  Of  course,  the  boys  under  examination  are  Public 
School  boys,  that  is,  boys  who  have  reached  at  least  the  standard  of  our 
Canadian  High  Schools.  But  could  any  middle  school  pupil  in  the  best 
of  our  secondary  schools  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  ques- 
tions in  Group  II?  Yet  the  compiler  of  this  popular  book  declares  in 
his  preface  that  "intelligent  and  well-educated  school-boys  should  have 
at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  such  matters". 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  new  book,  "Joan  and  Peter",  mercilessly 
satirizes  the  educational  system  which  prevailed  in  England  during  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Great  War.  He  says  that  the  system 
was  entirely  futile  and  that  it  was  merely  playing  with  the  task  of  making 
citizens.  While  deliberate  exaggerations  appear  everywhere  in  this  novel, 
there  was  surely  much  for  Mr.  Fisher,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  reform  if  this  volume  of  examination  questions  on  general 
knowledge  is  a  fair  mirror  of  the  old  conditions. 

The  system  of  testing  the  general  intelligence  of  pupils  by  occasional 
examinations  in  general  knowledge  is  an  excellent  one  if  employed  with 
judgment  and  discretion.  The  methods  to  be  employed  and  the  character 
of  the  questions  to  be  set  are  worthy  of  separate  consideration. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  four  hundred  questions  in  the 
publication  under  review  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  questions 
are  based  on  the  Bible.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  studied 
in  English  schools  of  all  grades  to  an  extent  undreamed-of  in  Canada.  It 
is  true  that  the  rote  method  too  often  employed  leads  to  no  very  satis- 
factory results.  Even  Canadian  boys,  most  of  whom  are  appallingly 
ignorant  of  Holy  Writ,  could  not  do  worse  than  the  youths  who,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  "Sonia",  are  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examination 
on  the  Bible.  As  they  come  out  from  the  examination  room,  one  of  the 
lads  asks  his  fellow-sufierer:  "Who  were  Abana  and  Pharpar  anyAvay? 
I  said  they  were  the  jewels  in  the  breastplate  of  the  High  Priest,  but  the 
boy  in  front  of  me  thought  they  were  Eli's  two  sons".  He  then  added: 
"Of  course,  Eli's  two  sons  were  Gog  and  Magog". 


A  New  Status  for  Geography 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

AMONG  the  many  lessons  taught  by  the  war  is  the  pregnant  fact 
that  much  connected  with  the  welfare  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  education  its  citizens  receive.  Consequently,  a 
great  awakening  has  taken  place  and,  among  other  things,  the  subjects 
of  the  courses  of  study  are  being  examined  carefully  to  find  whether  each 
is  worthy  a  place  in  the  course,  wherein  lies  its  worth,  and  how  it  should 
be  taught  in  order  to  be  most  valuable.  Up  to  the  present  there  has 
emerged  from  the  numerous  discussions  and  inquiries  a  general  concensus 
of  opinion  that  science,  modern  languages,  and  technical  instruction 
must  have  a  larger  place  in  all  educational  systems. 

Another  subject  must  receive  greater  consideration  than  it  has 
received  in  the  past,  especially  in  Canada.  That  subject  is  geography. 
One  fact  that  has  become  very  evident  during  the  war  is  the  tremendous 
influence  of  geographical  environment  upon  the  actions  of  man,  whether 
at  peace  or  war.  The  causes  of  the  war  were  largely  geographical,  and 
the  most  effective  weapons  in  bringing  it  to  an  end  were  largely  geo- 
graphical. At  every  stage  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  power  of  man, 
even  of  millions  of  men,  was  as  that  of  a  mere  pigmy  in  the  face  of  nature. 
A  shower  of  rain,  a  fog,  a  thaw",  the  flooding  of  a  region  were  more  effec- 
tive weapons  than  all  the  heaviest  artillery.  Again  the  railway  transport, 
the  roads,  the  swollen  river,  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  mountain,  the 
desert,  the  mirage,  all  played  memorable  parts  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Never  has  man  been  brought  face  to  face  as  clearly  with  the  importance 
of  geographical  environment.  The  constant  study  of  maps  by  generals 
and  officers  has  shown  the  value  of  that  most  useful  piece  of  apparatus 
in  the  teaching  of  geography.  These  revelations  cannot  but  impress  the 
people  with  the  important  part  played  by  geography  in  the  affairs  of  man. 
But  it  is  during  the  next  few  years  that  the  paramount  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  geography  is  going  to  be  driven  home  to  the  nations.  The 
war  has  left  all  the  great  nations  with  huge  debts,  which  have  to  be 
liquidated,  and  on  which  the  interest  must  be  paid.  Even  before  the 
war  the  nations  felt  the  pressure  of  taxation,  but  now  the  amounts  must 
be  more  than  doubled.  How  are  these  taxes  to  be  raised?  Every  nation 
realizes  that  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  greatly  increasing  produc- 
tion. But  increased  production  is  of  little  value  unless  a  market  can  be 
found.    And  the  greatest  economic  struggle  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
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is  about  to  begin.    The  struggle  will  be  to  capture  the  markets  of  the 
buying  countries. 

All  have  realized  that  when  the  war  broke  out  Germany  was  on  a  fair 
way  to  win  in  the  struggle  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  What  was  the 
cause  of  her  economic  success  in  the  foreign  market?  One  of  the  chief 
factors  was  the  kind  of  commercial  education  she  gave  her  people.  Those 
who  were  to  engage  in  trade  with  foreign  countries  were  taught  the 
language  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  people,  how  they  lived,  and 
what  they  desired — in  other  words  the  geography  of  the  country.  This 
is  the  reason  that  to-day  everybody  recognizes  that  modern  languages 
should  be  taught.  For  a  still  stronger  reason  the  geography  of  the 
regions  of  the  country  must  be  taught. 

How  are  we  equipped  in  Canada  for  an  advance  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject?  First  of  all,  we  naturally  look  to  our  Universities.  Up  to  the 
present  there  is  not  a  professor,  lecturer,  or  demonstrator  in  geography 
in  any  Canadian  University.  It  is  quite  different  in  the  Universities  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the  department  of  geography 
the  University  of  London  has  four  members  on  the  staff,  Oxford  has  three, 
Cambridge  two,  Manchester  two,  Glasgow  one,  Leeds  one,  Sheffield  one. 
In  the  United  States  most  of  the  large  universities  have  professors  or 
lecturers  in  geography.  In  the  University  of  Chicago  there  are  no  fewer 
than  four  full  professors  and  seven  assistants,  and  they  give  fifty-five 
courses  of  lectures.  Even  in  Australia,  in  the  University  of  Sydney,  there 
is  a  lecturer  in  geography. 

With  little  attention  to  geography  in  the  Universities,  our  High  School 
teachers  have  not  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
In  the  University  of  Toronto  only  one  course  in  regional  geography  is 
given,  and  two  courses  which  are  practically  physical  geography.  Un- 
fortunately, in  not  one  of  the  courses  taken  by  students  who  will  later 
become  teachers  is  the  course  in  regional  geography  necessary  or  even 
optional.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  the  general  course,  nor  of  any  of  the  special 
courses  taken  by  students  who  intend  to  become  specialists  in  the  High 
School.  Therefore,  the  High  School  teacher  who  starts  out  to  teach  com- 
mercial and  regional  geography  to  the  First  Form  of  the  High  School  has 
studied  no  geography  of  this  kind  since  he  took  it  as  a  pupil  many  years 
ago  in  the  same  class  which  he  is  now  teaching.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  opportunity  in  our  whole  educational  structure  for  a  student  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  regional  geography  beyond  that  which  he  has  learned  in 
the  First  Form  of  the  High  School. 

If  our  High  School  teachers  are  not  well  equipped  to  teach  geography, 
the  High  School  pupil  suffers.  But  it  is  the  High  School  pupil  who  is  to 
become  the  Public  School  teacher.  Consequently,  the  Public  School 
pupil  will  suffer  still  more  at  the  hands  of  a  badly-prepared  teacher. 
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What  should  be  done?  First  of  all,  the  teaching  of  geography  should 
be  strengthened  in  our  Universities  and  especially  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Instead  of  a  single  course  a  number  of  courses  should  be  given. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  member  of  the  faculty  whose  whole  time 
should  be  given  to  the  subject.  In  the  meantime  there  should  be  some 
adjustment  by  means  of  which  some  of  the  students  in  the  University 
who  are  preparing  for  teachers  would  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
course  in  economic  geography  now  given. 

Secondly,  changes  in  the  treatment  of  geography  in  the  High  School 
should  be  brought  about;  these  will  be  discussed  next  month. 


High  School  Composition 

PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

Suggestions  for  February. 

'OW  that  the  class  has  made  a  more  or  less  thorough  study  of 
description,  narration,  and  exposition,  it  is  proper  that  the  short 
story  should  be  taken  up  once  more.  Description,  exposition, 
and  simple  argument  enter  so  often  into  story  telling  that  the  class  will 
now  be  better  able  to  write  effective  short  stories,  and  the  teacher  should 
insist  that  the  story  handed  in  should  contain  at  least  one  bit  of 
description. 

Every  good  story  has  a  beginning,  a  development,  and  an  end. 
Nearly  every  good  story  has  a  definite  and  appropriate  background,  and 
a  portrayal  of  at  least  one  character.  Most  stories  contain  conversation. 
All  these  points  about  the  short  story  should  be  studied  with  the  class. 

The  Beginning. — Such  an  old-style  story  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  could 
be  compared  with  the  more  modern  story  which  usually  introduces  one 
of  the  characters,  or  begins  the  story,  in  the  first  paragraph.  The  follow- 
ing introductions  will  illustrate  the  modern  method: 

"So  many  conflicting  accounts  have  appeared  about  my  casual  encounter  with  an 
Adirondack  bear  last  summer  that  in  justice  to  the  public,  to  myself,  and  to  the  bear, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts.  Besides,  it  is  so  seldom  I  have 
occasion  to  kill  a  bear  that  the  celebration  of  the  exploit  may  be  excused." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

"A  single  spluttering  arc  lamp  cast  fitful  green  shadows  on  the  rows  and  rows  of 
stretchers  drawn  up  in  dismal  array  on  the  low  platform. 

"It  was  midnight  and  very  cold,  and  low-voiced  nurses  moved  quietly  about,  dis- 
tributing steaming  hot  cocoa  to  such  of  the  battered  warriors  as  were  sufficiently 
interested  in  life  to  drink  it. 
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"A  small,  draught)-  station,  now  iinportant  t-noiigh  as  temporary  railhead,  on  the 
borderland  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  hospital  train  was  slowly  backing  in. 

"Among  notabilities  present  might  have  been  noticed  Sam  and  myself.  .  .  . 

Trench  Yarns  h\  Peter. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  pilot,  "she  must  have  dropped  into  the  bay  a  little  afore 
dawn.     A  queer  craft  she  looks". 

'She  shows  no  colours",  returned  the  young  gentleman,  musingly. 

"They're  a-lowcring  of  a  quarter-l)oat,  Mr.  Mark,"  resumed  the  old  salt.  "We  shall 
soon  know  more  of  her." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  young  gentleman,  called  Mark,  "and  here,  Mr.  Seadrift,  comes 
your  sweet  daughter,  Nancy,  tripping  down  the  clifT." 

"God  bless  her  kind  heart,  sir,"  ejaculated  old  Seadrift.— //z<wo/'o/<.s7>'  proposed  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  as  a  beginning  for  a  story,  in  a  letter  to  W.  E.  Henley.  Quoted  by 
Scott  and  Denney. 

What  does  each  of  these  introductions  attempt  to  give  the  reader? 
Is  each  of  them  effective?    Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

Development  of  Plot. — This  part  of  the  story  consists  of  a  series 
of  events  leading  to  a  cHmax.  "Some  obstacle  usually  appears.  Then 
begins  the  clash  of  the  opposing  forces  which  may  take  a  variety  of 
forms,  according  to  the  character  of  the  chief  actor  and  the  nature  of 
the  obstacle.  When  the  actor  encounters  the  obstacle,  his  first  impulse, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  spirit,  is  to  overcome  it.  He  tries  to  break  it  down,  or 
to  destroy  it,  or  to  move  it  out  of  his  path.  Failing  in  this,  he  attempts 
to  get  over  or  around  it.  These  endeavours  result  in  the  incidents  of  the 
story.  As  the  struggle  goes  on,  the  interest  grows  more  and  more  intense 
until  it  reaches  its  highest  point,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  its  climax. 
The  actor  puts  forth  his  utmost  endeavour.  The  reader  waits  with 
breathless  expectancy.  Something  happens — the  most  momentous  thing 
in  the  story.  The  tension  is  then  released,  and  the  story,  if  it  does  not 
end  at  the  climax,  goes  on  to  a  fitting  conclusion".* 

A  number  of  modern  short  stories  should  be  examined  to  discover  how 
the  authors  have  in  each  case  developed  the  plot  and  brought  on  the 
climax. 

In  the  same  way  each  of  the  stories  might  be  examined  with  regard  to 
the  appropriateness  of  its  ending,  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer  in 
narrating  it,  the  descriptions  of  background  or  character  and  the  use  of 
conversation. 

Most  teachers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting  plenty  of  good  stories 
from  their  reading  for  use  in  class.  For  those  who  want  help  in  the 
matter,  the  following  list  given  by  PZmnia  Miller  Bolcnius  in  Teaching 
Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades  and  the  High  School  (Oxford  University 
Press:  Toronto)  will  prove  useful. 

*Scott  and  Denny,  The  Xeiu  Composition- Rlirton'r,  |).  2o7. 
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Aldrich:  Marjorie  Daw;  Bunner:  Zenobias  Infidelity;  Andrews:  The  Perfect 
Tribute;  Connolly:  The  Trawler  ($2500  prize  story);  Freeman:  The  Revolt  of  Mother; 
Harris:  Uncle  Remus  Stories;  Hale:  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me,  and  The  Man 
Without  a  Country;  Harte:  Tennessee's  Partner;  Henry,  O  :  The  Chaparral  Prince; 
Jewett:  The  White  Heron;  Page:  Meh  Lady,  and  Marse  Chan;  Sharp:  Turtle  Eggs  for 
Agassiz  (in  The  Face  of  the  Fields);  Stockton:  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger;  Van  Dyke:  The 
Keeper  of  the  Light  (in  The  Ruling  Passion);  Doyle:  Stories  from  Sherlock  Holmes 
{Adventure  of  the  Dancing  Men);  Jacobs:  Change  of  Treatment,  The  Monkey  s  Paw  (in 
The  Lady  of  the  Barge);  Kipling:  The  Man  Who  Was,  The  Brushwood  Boy  (in  The  Day's 
Work),  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,  The  Ship  that  Found  Herself,  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft;  Stevenson:  A  Lodging  for  the  Night,  Markham,  The  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door  (in  New 
Arabian  Nights);  Merimee:  Mateo  Falcone;  Daudet:  The  Last  Lesson,  The  Siege  of 
Berlin;  Maupassant:  The  Necklace,  The  Piece  of  String;  Coppee:  The  Substitute; 
France:  Juggler  to  Our  Lady;  Balzac:  In  the  Times  of  the  Terror ;  Tolstoy:  Where  Love 
is,  There  God  is  Also;  Pushkin:  The  Shot;  Bjornson:  The  Father;  Andersen:  The 
Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

When  the  examination  of  a  reasonable  number  of  stories  has  been 
completed,  the  class  is  ready  for  writing  stories'.  Where  possible,  the 
pupils  should  tell  stories  of  real  life,  of  events  which  they  have  witnessed, 
or  of  which  they  have  heard.  If  they  have  no  stories  of  this  kind,  they 
can  find  a  good  deal  of  the  raw  material  of  stories  in  the  daily  papers. 
Behind  the  fragmentary  accounts  often  given  in  the  press  there  lie  stories, 
well  worth  telling,  and  the  challenge  of  this  story-material  is  all  the 
greater  because  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
and  because  we  can  use  as  we  please  the  few  facts  supplied.  What  more 
fascinating  task  for  an  imaginative  boy  than  to  construct  a  story  to 
explain   one  of  the  many  mysterious  crimes  that  have  baffled  the  police! 

This  month  the  class  should  write  a  story  for  their  home  composition, 
and  the  teacher  should  insist  that  it  contains  at  least  one  good  bit  of 
description  and  one  conversation.  While  this  home  composition  is  being 
prepared,  a  couple  of  class  exercises  should  be  written.  One  might  be 
such  a  short  character  sketch  or  description  of  background  as  would  be 
suitable  for  a  story,  and  the  other  might  be  either  a  plan  for  a  story  on  a 
subject  suggested  by  the  teacher,  or  such  a  bit  of  dialogue  as  might  be 
used  in  a  story. 

This  month  at  least  some  of  the  oral  compositions  should  take  the 
form  of  stories.  Pupils  might  be  encouraged  to  tell  in  class  the  best 
stories  they  have  read  recently.  It  is  a  splendid  exercise  to  retell  orally 
the  stories  we  have  enjoyed  reading  quietly  at  home. 


Mary — "What  are  you  cutting  out  of  that  paper,  John  Boles?  " 
Johnny — "Something  1  don't  want  teacher  to  see." 
Mary— "What  is  it?" 

Johnny — "It's  a  report  that  says  wooden  slippers  are  coming  into  fashion  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  leather." 


Peter  Yemen  -A  Canadian  Hero 

DR.  J.  T.  M.  AXDERSON,  M.A.,  LL.IJ. 

Oirector  of  Kdiuation  aniotiK  tlie  Ncw-t'anariians,  KcKina 

D I 'RING  the  past  four  years  we  ha\e  read  hundreds  of  talcs  of  the 
heroism  and  bravery  of  our  Canadian  sons  and  daughters  on  the 
shell-torn  battlefields  of  Europe.  The  stories  of  their  noble  deeds 
have  heightened  our  national  pride.  Not  that  we  were  surprised  at  these 
manifestations  of  the  heroic.  We  expected  it.  The  ideals  cherished  by 
our  Anglo-Saxon  race  could  not  give  birth  to  cowardice  or  weakness. 
That  they  were  lofty  is  evidenced  by  our  glorious  triumph  o\er  forces 
that  bear  the  stamp  of  degradation. 

And  the  majority  of  those  Canadians  who  have  remained  at  home 
have  been  guided  and  actuated  by  these  same  lofty  motives.  Thousands 
during  the  terrible  plague  that  has  swept  our  land  have  buckled  on  their 
armour  and  faced  death  in  fighting  the  scourge.  Hundreds  have  fallen 
in  the  struggle  and  no  less  heroic  have  been  their  deaths  than  were  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  rest  beneath  the  poppy-clad  fields  across  the  sea. 

Is  it  not  indicative  of  the  loftiness  of  our  British  ideals  and  of  our 
sincerity  of  purpose  that  we  see  our  brave  Canadian  men  and  women 
freely  offering  their  services  to  combat  this  terrible  disease  in  the 
"foreign"  settlements  of  Saskatchewan,  while  our  heroic  soldiers  are  in 
mortal  combat  with  similar  "foreign"  settlements  in  distant  Europe? 
The  stories  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  the  heroism  of  young  men  and  women 
of  Saskatchewan  in  the  non-English  settlements  will,  perhaps^.  ne\er  be 
fully  told.  They  have  gone  about  their  work  quietly  and  with  no  ostenta- 
tion. They  have  entered  filthy,  unventilated  homes  and  cleaned  them 
up;  they  have  tended  unkempt  children  and  fed  helpless  infants;  they  have 
cooked  for  the  sick  and  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dead;  they  have  carried 
everywhere  sympathy,  assistance,  cheer,  and  life  itself.  When  people  of 
their  own  nationality,  cowed  by  superstitious  fear,  have  held  aloof,  our 
Canadian  teachers  and  others  have  hurried  forward  and  bow  man\-  lives 
they  have  saved  can  never  be  told. 

One  of  these  good  Samaritans  was  Peter  Yemen  of  Tnsinger,  Sas- 
katchewan— one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Canadian  manhood — physi- 
cally, morally  and  spiritually — the  writer  has  ever  met.  During  the 
epidemic  he  laboured  unceasingly,  tending  the  sick,  carrying  around 
medicine,  comfort,  and  cheer,  regardless  of  his  own  health,  seeking 
only  to  aid  others.  He  looked  after  over  one  hundred  cases  among  the 
Ruthenians  of  Insinger  Municipalit>-  and  dozens  of  lives  were  undoubt- 
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edly  saved  through  his  ceaseless  efforts.  But  at  last  the  dread  disease 
seized  him  and  he  passed  to  his  reward.  Yes,  Peter  Yemen  is  dead,  but 
he  will  live  in  memories,  fond  and  dear,  among  the  Ruthenian  settlers  of 
Saskatchewan.  They  realize  that  they  have  lost  a  faithful  friend  and 
adviser,  and  the  large  number  in  attendance  at  the  funeral  told  only  too 
plainly  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain  among  these  people.  One  poor 
old  man  in  broken  English  begged  that  he  be  permitted  to  take  one  last 
look  at  "de  good  man"  and  when  this  request  could  not  be  granted  he 
broke  down  and  sobbed  bitterly.  Another  Ruthenian  tearfully  remarked 
"last  time  me  see  him  he  help  me  dig  well  to  get  water  for  my  sick 
family";  another  paid  the  following  glowing  tribute:  "I  have  wandered 
around  for  twenty  years  among  Galicians,  English,  Americans,  and 
others.  There  may  be  as  good  men  as  Mr.  Yemen  but  I  have  never  met 
them  ".  Still  another  said,  *'  Pete  say  to  me  '  Never  lie — a  lie  never  got  a 
person  anywhere.  A  truthful  man  always  wins  out' ".  A  poor  old  grief- 
stricken  father  told  how  his  six-year-old  child  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  this  friend  of  all  children  could  not  be  consoled.  Many  other  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  love  could  be  quoted  but  only  one  more  will  be 
mentioned:  A  poor  old  lady,  wath  sheepskin  coat  and  red  shawl,  in 
offering  her  consolation  to  the  sorrowing  wife,  said  "Good  man  gone!" 
This  man  has  attached  himself  deeply  to  the  hearts  of  these  people  and 
through  him  they  have  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  what  is  highest  and 
noblest  in  our  Canadian  life.  This  is  the  task  for  our  Saskatchewan 
teachers — a  task  than  which  no  nobler  exists. 

Mr.  Yemen  had  laboured  for  over  ten  years  carrying  the  gospel 
of  Canadian  citizenship  to  these  New-Canadians  as  Principal  of  Theodore 
village  school.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  was  chosen  as  the  best  man 
available  to  take  charge  of  the  community  centre  established  by  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Insinger.  During  this  period  he  has  lived  in  close 
touch  with  the  Ruthenians  settled  there.  With  the  Right  on  his  side  he 
unflinchingly  faced  all  handicaps;  he  taught  the  children  and  advised 
the  parents  in  matters  of  all  kinds;  he  helped  them  in  their  threshing 
operations  and  advised  them  in  business  transactions;  he  attended  their 
weddings  and  their  funeral  services.  At  all  times  his  thoughts  were  busy 
planning  for  their  assistance.  Even  at  the  hour  of  death  some  of  his  last 
words  were  "the  foreign  problem  can  be  solved".  How  true!  It  can  be 
solved  but  it  must  be  solved  largely  by  the  use  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  this  Canadian  hero,  Peter  Yemen! 

Mr.  Yemen  was  born  in  Ontario  over  forty  years  ago.  He  is  survived 
by  a  wife  and  three  children  aged  four,  six,  and  eleven.  His  father,  one 
brother,  and  one  sister  also  reside  in  the  West. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life"  in 
the  interests  of  a  united  Canadian  citizenship. 


Leading  Manitoba  Educationists   VI 


F' 


'KW  men  measure  up  better 
to  the  requirements  of  a 
successful  city  school  ad- 
ministrator than  does  Dr.  Daniel 
Mtlntyre,  Superintendent  of  the 
Winnipeg  schools.  Possessing 
thorough  scholarship,  acquainted 
with  e\ery  movement  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice, 
having  an  abundance  of  patience 
and  perseverance  and  a  kindly 
knowledge  of  men,  he  has  in 
addition  a  genius  for  winning 
hearty  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  principals  and  teachers 
whom  he  directs,  the  board  to 
whom  he  is  responsible,  and  the 
Dr.    Daniel  McIntyre  py^ij^  ^..^q  ]^^^,^   for  almost  two 

generations  given  him  their  best  confidence.  The  place  he  has  won  in 
the  hearts  of  Winnipegers  was  not  won  in  a  day;  it  is  the  result  of  long 
years  of  faithful  and  skilful  service.  Boards  might  change,  storms 
might  arise,  but  Superintendent  Mclntyre  was  always  the  genius  who 
ne\er  failed  to  keep  before  the  citizens  of  Winnipeg  the  supreme  inter- 
ests at  stake,  the  boys  and  girls;  and  he  must  receive  the  larger  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  proud  position  which  the  schools  of  that  city  occupy 
to-da\-.  He  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  a  board  the  members 
of  which  have  always  taken  pride  in  their  schools  and  have  been 
enthusiastic  educationists.  They  have  always  been  representative  of 
the  finest  type  of  citizenship. 

Dr.  Mclntyre  was  born  near  Dalhousie,  New^  Brunswick,  in  the  early 
'fifties,  and  was  educated  in  the  Dalhousie  Grammar  School,  the  Normal 
School  at  Fredcricton,  and  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  taking  his  final 
examination  for  his  degree  in  the  University  of  Manitoba.  After  teaching 
for  some  years  in  New  Brunswick,  he  became  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  town  of  Portland  which  is  now^  part  of  the  city  of  St.  John.  He 
then  studied  law  with  Watson  &  Allan  and  w'as  admitted  attorney  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1882.  But  he  found  the  practice  of  law  uncongenial 
and  in  that  year,  1882,  came  West  and  entered  the  Winnipeg  school 
serxire.     He  became  Principal  of  the  Carlton  School  in  January,  1883, 
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and  has  served  Winnipeg  for  thirty-five  years.  At  midsummer,  1885,  he 
was  appointed  Inspector  of  the  Winnipeg  Protestant  Schools  and  on  the 
abolition  of  the  dual  system  in  1890  became  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Mclntyre's  appointment,  that  is,  1885,  Winnipeg 
had  a  population  of  about  25,000.  Its  teaching  staff,  including  the  High 
School,  numbered  42  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  about  2,200. 
To-day  the  enrolment  is  over  30,000  and  the  teaching  staff  numbers  650. 

As  the  city  grew,  many  new  departments  were  added.  The  courses  of 
studies  for  the  grades  have  been  enlarged  to  include  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  singing,  drawing,  physical  drill.  In  1898  manual  training  and 
sewing  and  cooking  were  added.  The  varying  needs  of  High  School 
students  in  a  modern  city  have  been  met  by  adding  to  the  ordinary 
academic  work  thorough  courses  in  commercial  subjects,  mathematical 
drawing,  machine  shop  practice,  blacksmithing,  wood-working,  pattern 
making,  electrical  working,  printing,  household  science,  and  household 
arts.  The  past  ten  years  have  been  most  eventful.  During  this  period 
the  two  technical  High  Schools,  Kelvin  and  St.  John's,  were  erected. 
They  are  among  the  finest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  on  the  conti- 
nent. Evening  High  School  classes  in  all  of  the  practical  courses  as  well 
as  in  general  education  have  been  in  operation  some  ten  years.  These 
have  been  very  popular,  the  attendance  being  from  2,500  to  4,500.  Six 
years  ago  Major  D.  M.  Duncan,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, thus  lightening  somewhat  Dr.  Mclntyre's  load. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Winnipeg  School 
Board,  Dr.  Mclntyre  has  been,  with  an  interruption  of  one  year,  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  teachers  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Province.  Since  1890  and  for  the  same  period  he  has  represented 
the  graduates  on  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Manitoba.  Dr. 
Mclntyre  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  to  receive 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater.    This  was  in  May,  1912. 

Dr.  Mclntyre  is  not  a  faddist,  neither  is  he  an  ultra-conservative. 
He  deals  with  the  school  as  an  institution  which  has  come  from  the  past, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  functioning  in  the  present,  and  for  which  under 
proper  conditions  there  is  a  still  more  glorious  future.  His  catholicity  of 
spirit,  his  keen  insight,  his  sympathetic  imagination,  and  his  passionate 
interest  in  the  school  as  the  primary  institution  for  citizenship  and  for 
personality  which  is  its  basis,  have  enabled  him  to  steer  an  easy  path 
amidst  the  continual  changes  of  the  past  four  decades.  .  Possibly  no  one 
man  has  had  greater  influence  towards  developing  the  school  systems  of 
the  West,  clarifying  thought,  and  spiritualizing  attitude,  than  he.  It 
has  been  a  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order.  May  he  long  remain  at 
his  post!  .  E.K.Marshall. 


Recent  Educational  Books 

Commercial  Algebra,  by  (George  Wentworth,  David  Eugene  Smith,  and  William 
S.  Schlauch.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Book  I,  266  pages,  price  $1.12;  Book  II,  250  pages, 
price  $1.12.  These  two  books  arc  intended  for  the  use  of  students  in  commercial  High 
Schools.  Book  I  covers  the  first  year  course.  The  main  features  of  Book  I  are:  The 
importance  of  the  formula  and  its  manipulation  by  the  aid  of  the  equation;  the  extended 
use  of  the  graph  as  one  of  the  tools  of  mathematics  which  every  business  man  needs  and 
actually  uses  in  everyday  life;  the  elimination  of  a  large  amount  of  abstract  work  in 
factoring,  fractions,  and  complicated  equations,  of  which  there  are  few  applications  in 
business  life.  Book  II  is  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students  and  contain  a  practical 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  logarithms,  the  slide  rule,  series,  compound  interest,  annui; 
ties,  amortization,  depreciation,  bond  valuation,  life  insurance,  and  alignment  charts. 
Both  of  these  books  will  be  found  interesting  to  teachers  in  Canadian  High  Schools. 
Book  1 1  is  of  special  value  for  teachers  of  senior  algebra.  It  contains  seven-figure  interest 
and  logarithmic  tables.  J-  T.  C. 

The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment,  by  Ernest  B.  Skinner.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
24o  pages,  price  $2.50.  This  book  is  written  for  the  use  of  students  training  for  com- 
mercial careers  and  for  the  public  service.  The  mathematical  material  is  made  to  accord 
with  business  practice  and  is  that  which  will  be  most  useful  to  the  educated  business 
man.  The  most  important  applications  of  mathematics  to  financial  problems  are — the 
amortization  of  debts  by  various  plans,  the  theory  of  bond  values,  sinking  funds,  depreci- 
ation, and  fundamental  problems  arising  in  connection  with  inheritance  taxes,  old  age 
pensions,  and  life  insurance.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  theory  of  annuities.  Teachers 
of  senior  algebra  will  find  a  lot  of  interesting  material  in  this  book.  Owing  to  the  in- 
creased interest  which  is  now  taken  by  the  Canadian  people  generally  in  bonds  and  life 
insurance  it  would  be  well  if  more  attention  could  be  given  to  such  topics  in  our  High 
Schools.  This  might  very  well  be  done  by  eliminating  from  our  text  books  in  senior 
algebra  such  matters  as  scales  of  notation,  etc.,  which  are  of  little  practical  value.  The 
book  also  contains  an  excellent  set  of  seven-place  interest  and  annuity  tables.     J.  T.  c. 

Latin  Reader,  by  A.  B.  Reynolds.    349  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Democracy  Versus  Autocracy,  by  Karl  F.  Geiser.Th.D.  94  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Arnold's  Modern  Geographies  England  and  Wales,  by  A.  A.  Davey,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
95  pages.    Price  9d.  each.    Edward  Arnold,  London,  England. 

The  British  Isles,  by  A.  A.  Davey,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  96  pages.  9d.  each.  Edward 
Arnold,  London,  England. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature,  by  George  Sampson.  Cambridge  L'ni\-ersity  Press, 
London,  England.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Book  I,  24S  pages.  Cloth  limp.  Price 
4^.  Zd.  net.     Book  V,  288  pages.    Cloth  limp.     Price  .5^.  net. 

The  "Daily  Telegraph"  Peace  Conference  Maps  of  Central  and  South  Africa,  of 
Germany,  Eastern  Europe,  Alsace-Lorraine,  The  World  and  Europe,  by  Alexander  Cross, 
F.R.G.S.  Price  l5.  6d.  each.  Geographia,  Ltd.,  London,  England.  These  are  excellent 
maps,  full  of  detail  yet  clear  and  easily  read.  Not  only  will  the>-  be  useful  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  of  the  Peace  Conference  but,  as  they  have  embodied  in  them  the 
principal  naval  and  military  happenings  during  the  war,  they  will  provide  a  valuable 
memento.  The>-  nia>-  be  purchased  from  the  Students'  Book  Department,  University  of 
Toronto. 
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Syllabus  of  European  History,  by  Oscar  Williams,  M.A.,  High  School  Inspector  of 
the  State  of  Indiana.  Price  40  cents.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  This  is  an 
excellent  outline  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present. 
There  is  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  topics  and  these  are  designed  to  accompany 
Harding's  New  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  but  they  can  be  easily  used  with  other 
books.  To  the  teachers  of  European  history  this  syllabus  should  be  suggestive  and  help- 
ful.    The  general  references  on  each  topic  show  wide  reading  and  careful  preparation. 

G.  M. 

Bulletins  of  the  First  District  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Missouri.  These  bulletins  are 
published  monthly  and  should  be  of  use  to  every  teacher  of  history  as  they  deal  with 
different  phases  of  that  subject  and  are  excellent  in  the  department  of  civics.  A  Syllabus 
of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  by  E.  M.  Violette  has  been  a  striking  feature  of  the 
bulletins  recently  published.  G.  M. 

The  Gary  Schools,  by  A.  Flexner  and  F.  P.  Bachman.  265  pages.  25  cents,  postpaid. 
General  Education  Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York.  Every  teacher  who  is  interested 
in  the  much-talked  of  Gary  system  should  write  for  a  copy  of  this  book.  It  is  in  every 
respect  most  comprehensive. 

Classroom  Experimental  Science,  by  Herbert  McKay,  B.Sc.  First  Year  Course,  Is.  6d. 
net;  Second  Year  Course,  Is.  &d.  net;  Third  Year  Course,  Is.  6d.  net;  Fourth  Year 
Course,  2^.  net.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  England.  These  volumes  aim  at  the  correlation 
of  science,  woodwork,  and  arithmetic;  the  apparatus  is  all  simple  and  easily  made.  The 
first  deals  with  weighing  and  measuring,  heat,  light,  magnets,  and  chemistry;  the  second 
treats  of  the  same  topics  In  a  more  advanced  manner;  the  third  of  weighing  and  measur- 
ing, heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity;  the  fourth  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and 
electricity.  This  "concentric"  method  of  dealing  with  science  should  prove  suggestive 
to  teachers  of  the  subject. 


Physical  Training  in  Schools 

FRANK   HALBUS 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

ARE  the  aims  of  physical  training  in  your  school  being  accomplished? 
Examine  your  present  system  and  consider  whether  it  meets 
adequately  the  five  recognized  demands  of  a  comprehensive  and 
complete  course.  First,  there  is  health  promoted  by  judicious  exercise 
and  by  information  necessary  for  the  intelligent  care  of  the  body.  Second, 
strength  and  endurance  are  given  to  enable  individuals  to  render  highly 
efficient  service  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  work  and  to  enable  them  to 
protect  themselves  in  case  of  danger.  Third,  beauty  of  form  and  grace 
of  carriage  are  the  accompaniments  of  a  properly  selected  series  of 
exercises.  Fourth,  a  living  interest  in  some  active  form  of  sport  makes 
better  citizens  of  those  who  spend  their  recreative  hours  in  some  whole- 
some, healthful  activity.  Fifth,  the  "team"  spirit  teaches  one  to  work 
with  others,  to  sacrifice  personal  feelings  for  the  success  of  the  team,  to 
play  the  game  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  and  to  play  fairly. 
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Undoubtedly  those  are  the  aims  sought  by  every  school,  but  what 
methods  are  employed  to  produce  this  harmonious  physical  development? 
Does  e\ery  bo>-  in  the  school  take  part  in  exercises  designed  for  his 
thorough  physical  development?  Is  the  interest  of  the  boys  so  keen  that 
there  need  be  no  compulsion?  There  is,  of  course,  the  method  of  lining 
up  a  class  in  set  order  and  marching  them  under  strict  discipline  to  the 
yard — there  to  stand  in  rows  and  perform  certain  prescribed  moNX-ments. 
New  and  complicated  exercises  requiring  concentration  of  mind  are 
given  and  sharp  reproof  falls  upon  those  who  fail  to  pay  attention  to 
these  apparently  senseless  movements.  Yet  such  a  period  is  called 
recreative,  supposedly  a  relaxation  from  close  study.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  tiresome,  uninteresting  period,  irksome  even  to  the  teacher  who 
keeps  on  doing  the  same  thing  day  after  day  in  the  vain  hope  of  deriving 
some  benefit.  A  lifeless,  listless  class  in  a  rebellious  attitude  of  mind  is 
the  only  result  of  this  futile  attempt  at  physical  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  method  of  competitive  games  and 
athletics,  out  of  which  a  peculiar  condition  has  arisen  in  many  schools  and 
colleges.  It  is  the  handpicked  few  who  constitute  the  team  because  of 
their  well  developed  physique  and  their  skill.  The  other  pupils  are 
privileged  to  pay  their  athletic  dues,  buy  tickets  for  games,  sit  in  the 
bleachers,  and  exercise  their  eyes  watching  a  few  stalwarts  wrestle  for  the 
championship.  Of  course,  they  cannot  all  represent  the  school  on  a 
team  and" some,  unfortunately,  have  no  such  desire,  but  if  they  did  turn 
out  for  training  what  opportunity  would  they  have?  They  would  be 
ordered  off  the  field  by  the  coach,  a  professional  (or  a  so-called  afnateur) 
expert  trainer,  whose  business  it  is  to  develop  a  winning  team,  not  to 
train  ordinary  players  in  the  game  for  the  love  of  the  sport.  The  result 
is  that  twenty  per  cent  take  an  active  part  in  athletics  while  the  eighty 
per  cent  are  neglected. 

Reflection  upon  this  condition  reveals  many  evils  resulting  from  so 
intensive  a  form  of  athletics.  First  of  all,  it  tends  to  specialization. 
"Find  the  event  you  are  naturally  fitted  for,  then  stick  to  it",  is  the 
advice  of  coaches  to  athletes.  A  boy  might  as  well  declare  he  will 
specialize  in  mathematics  to  the  neglect  of  history  and  language  study. 
How  the  purpose  of  all  physical  training  is  thus  defeated,  the  harmonious 
physical  development  becoming  merely  an  unattainable  ideal! 

Then  there  is  the  hero-worship  of  the  player  who  can  make  five  yards 
on  "a  down",  or  of  the  sprinter  who  can  clip  one-fifth  of  a  second  off 
the  record.  These  comparatively  few  exalted  stars  gain  recognition  in 
the  minds  of  the  staff  and  the  public  while  the  plodders,  some  of  whom 
are  working  their  way  through  school  and  thus  building  up  a  real 
character  essential  to  success  in  their  life's  work,  are  neglected. 
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Unfortunately,  also,  there  are  evidences  of  commercialism  in  intensive 
sport.  Keen  competition  among  schools  bent  on  turning  out  a  winning 
team  leads  to  offering  inducements  of  scholarships,  sinecure  positions, 
easy  promotions,  to  skilful  players.  As  the  reputation  of  the  coach  is 
staked  on  a  winning  team,  tricks  and  cunning — barely  breaking  the  rules 
under  the  eye  of  a  watchful  referee — are  sometimes  practised  in  order  to 
win  at  any  price. 

Wherein  lies  a  solution  of  the  problems  confronting  many  teachers 
of  physical  training?  The  British  army  has  taught  the  lesson.  The 
German  youth  passed  through  a  compulsory  training  in  the  gymnasia  in 
heavy  apparatus  work,  but  the  British  adjusted  themselves  to  a  training 
in  games  and  boxing  in  massed  classes.  The  old  systems  were  abandoned 
and  massed  athletics  built  up  an  army  of  athletes.  So  successful  has  the 
system  proved  in  the  army  that  the  Public  Schools  of  Great  Britain  are 
now  introducing  certain  of  its  phases,  for  instance,  boxing. 

Massed  athletics  is  not  altogether  a  new  form  of  physical  training  in 
Ontario.  Certain  preparatory  residential  colleges  already  use  the  system 
to  great  advantage  in  rugby.  Every  boy  in  the  school  has  a  place  on  a 
team  according  to  his  ability  and  in  daily  practice  there  are  eight  or  ten 
teams  on  the  field  at  the  same  time.  How  the  boys  like  it,  and  what  an 
.ambition  they  have  to  work  up  to  the  first  team !  With  great  difficulty  are 
boys  with  weak  hearts  or  other  physical  defects  restrained  from  slipping 
into  a  rugby-suit.  There  is  no  one  standing  around  watching  the  "firsts" 
perform ;  everyone  is  playing  and  everyone  has  an  equality  of  opportunity. 

Every  boy  in  every  school  has  a  right  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  athletics.  Teachers  who  fail  to  include  every  boy  in  their  system 
of  training  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the  conditions  arising  from  in- 
tensive athletics.  The  reconstructive  period  of  the  immediate  future 
will  indubitably  include  a  broader  and  an  improved  system  of  physical 
education  for  the  youth  of  Canada. 


The  New  Civics 

A.    JACOB   LIVINSON,   M.A. 

President,  Dufferin  School  Graduates'  Society,  Montreal 

WHEN  we  study  the  history  of  the  country  called  Canada  we 
are  compelled  to  study  the  history  of  our  young  Dominion 
not  merely  by  biography,  not  merely  by  landmarks  of  war, 
not  merely  by  surveying  the  work  of  our  principal  live-stock  kings  of 
the  prairies,  not  merely  by  noting  the  accomplishments  of  our  great 
farmers;  but,  in  addition,  by  the  study  of  the  conquests  of  industry, 
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justice,  education,  and  thrift  that  are  made  in  our  cities.  The  history 
of  Canada  is  largely  made  up  of  the  chronicles  of  its  old  "habitations," 
trading  posts,  and  modern  municipalities. 

Granting  that  the  city  is  an  important  factor,  the  question  might 
well  arise,  what  are  we  doing  to  know  our  cit\'  the  better?  Is  the  ap- 
pointment of  civic  improvement,  metropolitan  parks,  and  town-planning 
■c^ommissions— all  very  laudable  in  themscK^es — the  extent  to  which  our 
strivings  must  be  directed?  Should  there  not  be  an  intimac>-  between 
the  big  problems  of  the  city  and  the  boards  of  education?  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  enterprise  used  in  inculcate  the  study  of  civics  in  our 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  but  the  results  do  not  go  to 
prove  that  the  attempt  has  borne  much  fruit.  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  this,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  due  to  an  evident  lack  of  the  sustained 
resourcefulness  necessary  to  teach  civics.  Persistency  and  concentration 
are  not  the  strongest  points  in  our  cvcryda\-  method  of  teaching 
civics. 

It  is  not  heresy  to  wed  the  school  to  society.  It  is  not  anathema  to 
tell  a  pupil  intelligently  w^hy  a  policeman  is  on  the  street  or  why  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  his  father  gets  tax  bills.  But  it  is  utterly  remiss  not 
to  tell  that  child  the  wherefore  of  all  this  wonderful  civic  organization. 
I  would  not  at  all  be  surprised  if  there  could  be  found  children  in  the 
Public  Schools  who  drink  their  tea  and  coffee,  and  do  not  realize  that 
their  parents,  besides  paying  the  grocer  round  the  corner  for  their 
beverages,  also  pay  a  big  company  or  their  city  for  the  water  in  their 
cups  of  tea  and  coffee.  If  our  schools  and  libraries  do  not  approach 
the  standard  of  the  new  civics,  they  will  lose  one  of  the  grandest 
opportunities  to  justify  their  existence  in  the  contemporary  state 
of  things. 

We  can  also  approach  the  problem  from  another  angle.  A  messenger 
boy  carrying  a  big  parcel  stopped  me  on  Sherbrooke  Street  West  in 
Montreal,  and  said,  "Say,  mister,  which  side  of  the  street  is  257?"  I 
answered  him,  but  I  felt  sorry  for  the  lad  and  for  the  school  that  was 
supposed  to  give  him  a  start  in  life.  John  Cotton  Dana  who  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  his  city  to  his  library  and  whose  library  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  a  library  can  do  for  the  cause  of  municipal  government 
and  public  affairs,  in  his  article.  The  Study  of  a  City  in  the  Schools  of  that 
City,  (Ped.  Sem.,  vol.  18:  1911:  p.  329),  said,  "Maps  of  North  America, 
Asia,  Europe,  the  world,  are  common  enough;  and  occasionalh'  one  finds 
in  a  school  an  antiquated  map  of  one's  own  State;  but  a  large,  accurate, 
complete,  and  interesting  map  of  one's  own  city — this  is  something 
unknown  in  the  equipment  of  a  city's  schools." — The  Newark,  N.J., 
Board  of  Education,  in  which  city  Mr.  Dana's  library  is  situated,  ordered 
100  of  these  maps,  each  more  than  nine  feet  square  and  mounted  on 
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rollers  and  also  have  provided  maps  twelve  inches  square,  in  outline, 
for  class  exercises  and  for  pupils  to  fill  in.  That's  making  civics  a  reality. 
That  is  one  of  the  ways  to  lessen  public  apathy  and  increase  public 
spirit.  It  is  by  this  avenue  of  approach  that  we  are  likely  to  attain,  in  full 
measure,  Mr.  Asquith's  two-fold  requisites:  First,  the  best  men  and 
women  in  the  community  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  take  their  part 
in  municipal  life.  Second,  the  maintenance  of  a  vivid,  and  a  vigilant 
public  interest. 

I  once  heard  Harry  Lauder  deliver  a  Victory  Loan  talk  in  the  St. 
James'  Methodist  Church  in  Montreal,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid 
Canada  a  glowing  tribute,  and  in  a  moment  of  humour  compared  the  area 
of  Scotland  with  that  of  Canada.  At  the  conjuring  of  that  mental 
picture  it  seemed  as  if  I  saw  Canada  writ  large  everywhere — all  over  the 
map.  Yet  I  question  whether  there  are  five  per  cent,  of  our  boards  of 
education  in  this  vast  country,  in  one  nook  of  which  Scotland  can 
snugly  be  located,  who  have  followed  the  lead  of  Newark,  despite  the 
fact,  that  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  them  must  surely  have  heard  about 
this  new  method  of  teaching  civics.  For  the  continuance  of  such  condi- 
tions there  is  a  strong  indictment  pending  against  some  public  groups 
in  our  municipalities. 


Hints  for  the  Library 

Political  Ideals,  Bertrand  Russell:  The  Century  Co.  Price  ?1.00.  In  this  book 
Mr.  Russell  deals  with  some  of  the  questions  suggested  in  "Why  Men  Fight".  He 
attacks  courageously  many  of  the  deep-rooted  evils  of  modern  civilization,  but  his 
criticism  is  constructive  rather  than  destructive.  Mr.  Russell  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  how  men  and  women  may  "have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly".  He 
states  that  "the  aim  of  politics  should  be  to  make  the  lives  of  individuals  as  good  as 
possible."  The  particular  good  that  he  wishes  to  see  in  the  world  is  that  every  in- 
dividual may  have  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  for  development.  Except  for  a  small 
fraction  of  society  this  ideal  cannot  be  attained  under  the  present  educational,  economic, 
and  political  systems.  War,  the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth,  the  tyranny  of  the 
holders  of  power,  are  evils  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  proof.  Such  evils  must  be  cor- 
rected by  means  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  systems  which  foster  them.  The  remedies 
are  discussed  with  remarkable  clearness  and  eloquence.  Capitalism  and  the  wage 
system  must  be  abolished;  the  rivalry  and  tyranny  of  nations  mu&t  be  held  in  check  by 
an  international  authority  with  power  to  secure  the  safety  of  any  state  menaced  by  the 
lawlessness  of  another.  At  the  same  time  our  educational  and  industrial  systems  must 
be  modified  so  that  the  degrading  influences  of  poverty  and  drudgery  may  be  removed, 
and  that  men  and  women  may  have  opportunity  for  a  fuller  and  nobler  life  in  which 
activity  is  inspired  by  the  hope  of  better  things  rather  than  by  the  fear  of  destitution. 

K.  L.  s. 

Food  Problems,  by  A.  M.  Farmer  and  Janet  R.  Huntington.  90  pages.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston.  This  is  a  very  practical  application  of  arithmetic  to  present-day 
problems.  Through  the  use  of  arithmetic  in  solving  these  problems  children  will  be 
impressed  as  they  could  not  be  in  any  other  way  with  the  immense  and  fundamental 
character  of  the  food-conservation  campaign.  The  prices  quoted  in  the  problems  are 
those  current  in  Chicago  during  January,  1918.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Farmer 
has  been  called  to  Washington  to  assist  Mr.  Hoover,  Federal  Food  Administrator  of  the 
United  States.  E.  k.  m. 
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The  Play  Way,  by  H.  Caldwell  Cook,  M.A.  (Oxon).  367  pages.  Puhlishefi  by 
William  Heinemann,  London.  Price  Ss.  iid.  net.  This  is  a  book  dealing  with  highly 
original  educational  methods,  founded  not  on  theory  but  on  work  carried  out  with 
marked  success  by  the  author  himself  at  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  This  natural 
way  of  teaching  and  learning  takes  all  drudgery  from  the  schoolroom,  and  creates  keen, 
alert  minds,  dramatic  instinct,  and  powers  of  oratory.  Mr.  Caldwell  Cook  carries 
the  reader  from  one  delightful  experiment  to  another.  Among  his  disciples  can  be  no 
prosy  pedagogues.  Coloured  illustrations  beautifully  depict  the  actual  work  of  pupils, 
and  twenty-six  halftones  reveal  groups  in  their  various  activities.  To  the  thinking 
teacher  who  realizes  the  importance  of  preserving  the  natural  dramatic  instinct  of  the 
child  and  of  creating  in  him  the  higher  ideals  of  citizenship,  this  book  should  prove  a 
stimulus,  rich  in  suggestion  for  further  effort.  M.  b.  h. 

The  Cadet  Manual,  by  Major  E.  Z.  Steever  and  Major  J.  L.  Frink,  U.S.A.  317. 
pages.  108  half-tones.  Price  ^1..50  net.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  manual  is  the  official  handbook  of  a  national  organisation  known  as  "The  High 
School  \olunteers  of  the  United  States."  The  Steever  plan  is  a  scheme  of  universal 
High  School  military  training  with  the  definite  educational  purpose  of  seeking  for  better 
citizenship.  It  is  approved  by  the  Government  and  the  war  department,  and  comes 
at  this  time  as  the  world's  answer  to  militarism.  The  Cadet  Manual  reveals  boy- 
psychology'  in  the  "game  idea"  or  spirit  of  competition  and  applies  it  to  the  different 
phases  of  military  training.  All  the  details  have  been  worked  out  in  actual  practice. 
The  complete  organization  is  clearly  outlined,  and  every  aid  is  provided  for  the  successful 
administration  of  its  various  departments,  including  signalling,  physical  training,  wall- 
scaling  competitions,  cadet  shows,  and  first-aid  corps.  To  the  cadet  instructor  whose 
aim  is  better  citizenship,  the  Cadet  Manual  is  indispensable.  F.  j.  H. 

Community  Arithmetic,  by  Brunelle  Hunt.  277  pages.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York.  This  is  a  book  of  applications  and  is  suitable  for  pupils  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools  or  the  junior  High  Schools.  The  lessons  are  based  on  actual 
home  and  community  needs  and  develop  the  processes  as  the  needs  arise.  Many  lines 
of  work  common  to  the  average  large  town  and  based  on  arithmetical  processes  are 
represented  in  these  lessons.  e.  k.  m. 

Ships,  Shipping,  and  Fishing.  83  pages.  G.  F.  Bosworth;  Trade  and  Commerce, 
92  pages,  A.  J.  Dicks;  two  books  of  the  Cambridge  Industrial  and  Commercial  Series; 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  These  are  historical  and  descriptive  little  books,  telling 
how  Britain's  sea-affairs  have  developed,  and  how  business  and  exchange  is  carried 
on  in  present-day  practice.     Facts  often  wanted  are  here  in  compact  form. 

E.  L.   D. 

Continents  and  Their  People:  North  America,  Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  Africa. 
Oceania.  About  200  pages  each,  by  Chamberlain.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto; 
about  60  cents  each.  Numerous  very  suitable  and  effective  illustrations;  well-written, 
by  a  geographer  of  good  judgment.  It  is  only  through  such  books  that  one  can  know 
countries,  peoples,  and  conditions  well  enough  to  do  real  teaching.  These  volumes  are 
valuable  too  as  supplementary  readers  for  Fourth  Book  classes  after  the  main  principles 
and  facts  have  been  considered  in  class.  E.  l.  d. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by  Evelina  O.  Wiggins.  Cloth,  223  pages.  Price 
25  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
school  texts  published  under  the  name  of  The  Grades  Classic  Series.  Besides  a  well- 
printed  text,  this  little  volume  contains  fairly  full  explanatory  notes,  and  an  excellent 
introduction  dealing  with  Scott's  life,  the  historical  background  of  the  poem,  and  the 
metre.     The  binding  is  unusually  good  for  a  school  book  selling  at  25  cents. 

G.   M.  J. 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  Chas.  Swain  Thomas  of  Newton 
(Mass.)  High  School.  365  pages.  The  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  "The  direct 
motive  for  putting  this  material  into  form  was  the  invitation  to  offer  to  the  students  of 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  English".  Mr.  Thomas  has 
consequently  covered  all  phases  of  the  teaching  of  English.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
long  and  wide  experience  and  reading,  and  offers  teachers  of  English  many  valuable 
suggestions  which  will  be  welcomed  even  by  those  who  ha\'e  long  since  passed  the  novice 
stage.  It  is  regrettable,  howe\er,  that  some  chapters  assume  the  form  of  miscellaneous 
notes  strung  together  without  much  apparent  order.  The  two  last  chapters  entitled: 
"Adjusting  the  High  School  English  Course  to  the  demands  of  the  Commercial  Technical 
and  Vocational  Pupils",  and  "The  Training  of  the  English  Teacher"  are  ver>'  timely. 
Appendices  contain  a  list  of  1079  topics  for  themes  and  a  bibliography. 

G.  M.  J. 


Diary  of  the  War 


AUGUST,  1918. 

Aug.  1.  Allies  strike  north  of  the  Ourcq  and  progress  two  miles  on  a  ten-mile  front; 
600  prisoners  along  the  Fere  road  and  100  at  Cierges  farther  east. 
Japanese  freighter  Tokuyoma  sunk  without  warning  ofif  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Aug.  2.  Fall  of  Soissons  to  French  forces  who  pursue  the  rapidly  retreating  foe  closely. 
British  contingents  cross  the  Crise  River.  Allies  push  in  the  whole  Marne 
salient  to  an  average  depth  of  five  miles,  liberating  50  villages,  among 
which  are  Arcy,  Coulonges,  Gueux  and  Thillois.  British  lumber  schooner 
Dornfontein  held  up,  looted,  and  set  on  fire  25  miles  southwest  of  Brier 
Island,  Bay  of  Fundy.  Japanese  Government,  acting  in  concert  with 
American  Government,  decides  to  land  troops  at  Vladivostok.  Allied 
forces,  both  naval  and  military,  land  at  Archangel.  Two  British  torpedo- 
boats  sunk  by  mines;  97  lost. 

Aug.  3.  Enemy  driven  across .  the  Vesle;  Americans  enter  outskirts  of  Fismes. 
Germans  retire  about  4  miles  west  of  the  Ancre  on  a  front  of  4  miles,  sur- 
rendering Hamel  and  Dernacourt.  British  forces  land  at  Vladivostok. 
Bolshevists  defeated  by  Allied  forces  at  Ysakagorka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dwina.  President  Wilson  announces  his  intention  of  co-operating  with 
the  Allies  in  aiding  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  and  guarding  the  northern 
ports  of  Russia  from  the  Germans,  and  of  sending  a  civilian  commission 
to  give  educational  and  economic  aid.  British  homeward  bound  ambulance 
transport  Warilda  torpedoed;  112  wounded  men  drowned.  American 
steamers  Lake  Portage  and  Berwind  sunk  off  the  French  coast. 

Aug.  4.  Americans  take  Fismes  by  assault;  French  reach  the  Vesle  east  of  Fismes  and 
cross  it  to  the  west.  East  of  Soissons  the  Allies  cross  the  Aisne.  Germans 
retire  on  a  10-mile  line  between  Montdidier  and  Moreuil.  American  tanker 
0.  B.  Jennings  sunk  off  the  Virginia  coast.  Italians  re-occupy  the  Fieri- 
Berat  line,  Albania.  French  National  Assembly  passes  bill  calling  up  boys 
of  18  years  of  age. 

Aug.  5.  Germans  make  a  stand  on  the  Vesle.  Germans  fall  back  at  La  Bassee.  Five 
Zeppelins  pass  over  East  Anglia  without  dropping  bombs;  one  brought 
down  in  flames  forty  miles  out  to  sea.  Italians  win  back  the  edge  of  Dorso 
Alto  Mountain.  American  schooner  Stanley  L.  Seaman,  outward  bound, 
sunk  110  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Standard  Oil  tanker  Luz  Blanca 
sunk  forty  miles  east  of  Halifax  and  crew  shelled  after  taking  to  the  boats. 
Japan  announces  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Vladivostok. 

Aug.  6.  Germans  attack  the  Australians  south  of  Morlancourt  and  retake  some  of  the 
lost  ground.  French  advance  north  of  Montdidier  towards  the  Avre. 
Germans  bombard  Paris  by  long-range  gun.  Louis  J.  Malvy,  former 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  found  guilty  of  holding  communication 
with  the  enemy  and  banished  for  5  years. 

Aug.  7.  Franco-American  forces  cross  the  Vesle  between  Braine  and  Fismes.  Paris 
again  shelled  by  long-range  gun.  German  attacks  between  the  Oise  and 
the  Aisne  near  Vailly  and  Tracy-le-Val  repulsed.  French  advance  north 
of  Rheims  between  Rethel  and  Laon  railways.  Diamond  Shoal  Lightship 
71  sunk  oflf  Cape  Hatteras.    The  Government  of  the  "Country  of  the  North" 
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(Archangel  district)  addresses  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  district 
declaring  Bolshevist  rule  at  an  end.  Major-General  William  S.  Oaves 
selected  to  command  the  American  expeditionary  force  to  Siberia.  Rou- 
manian Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  to  prosecute  M.  Bratiano,  former 
premier,  and  lour  members  of  his  cabinet,  for  their  connection  with  the 
entry  of  Roumania  into  the  war. 

Aug.  8.  Great  Franco-British  offensive  on  a  20-mile  front  east  of  Amiens.  German  front 
broken  and  advance  of  seven  miles  made  in  record  time.  British  reach  Framer- 
ville;  French  attacking  from  Braches  cross  the  Avre;  by  three  o'clock  100  guns 
and  7,000  prisoners  captured.  American  steamer  Merak  sunk  off  the  \. 
Carolina  coast ;  Swedish  steamship  Sydland  sunk  off  Nantucket.  Spain  sends 
note  to  Germany  concerning  the  sinking  of  Spanish  ships  by  submarines. 

Aug.  9.  Somme  battle  continues  its  successful  course.  Enemy  regains  Chipilly  for  a 
short  time.  British  capture  Meharicourt,  Rosieres  and  Lihons,  and  bring 
line  within  two  miles  of  Chaulnes.  F"rench  take  Pierrepont,  advancing 
over  four  miles  to  Arvillers;  24,000  prisoners  and  200  guns  to  date.  Battle 
line  lengthens  by  the  attack  of  General  Humbert's  Third  Army  on  enemy 
flank  below  Montdidier.  British  advance  unopposed  in  the  l.ys  sector 
between  the  Lawe  and  Bourre  Rivers  to  a  ma.ximum  depth  of  2,000  yards, 
taking  Locon  and  four  other  villages.  Americans  capture  Fismettes  on  the 
Vesle;  100  prisoners.  British  representatives  at  Vladivostok,  Murmansk, 
and  Archangel  publish  a  declaration  to  the  Russian  people  announcing  that 
the  Allies  are  coming  as  friends  and  want  no  territory.  French  and 
Chinese  troops  land  at  Vladivostok,  (ierman  destroyer  sunk  8  miles  off 
Zebrugge,  presumably  by  mine. 

Aug.  10.  Fall  of  Montdidier  to  French  who  advance  6  miles  on  a  13-mile  front,  capturing 
Hallu  in  their  stride.  British  and  Americans  capture  Morlancourt  and 
Chipilly  Ridge  and  drive  forward  on  Bray.  Submarine  makes  a  mustard 
gas  attack  on  lighthouse.  Smith  Island,  N.  Carolina;  lighthouse  crew  over- 
come. Submarines  attack  30  fishing  vessels  off  Nantucket  and  sink  10 
schooners.  French  troops  penetrate  deeply  into  Austrian  lines  on  Monte 
Sisemol. 

Aug.  11.  German  counter-attacks  near  Lihons  repulsed.  French  advance  4  miles  south- 
west of  Roye  capturing  Les  Loges  and  Carnoy  Farm.  Germans  counter- 
attack ineffectively  along  the  Vesle.  British  ship  Penistone  sunk  100  miles 
east  of  Nantucket.  Fight  between  British  naval  patrol  and  air  forces 
reconnoitring  the  West  Frisian  coast  and  German  aircraft  results  in  the 
loss  of  6  British  motor  boats  and  one  German  airship.  Karlsruhe  attacked 
by  British  airplanes;  explosion  in  railway  station.  Japanese  contingents 
arrive  at  Vladivostok. 

Aug.  12.  British  progress  towards  Roye;  Americans  reach  the  outskirts  of  Bray.  A 
British  raid  along  the  Jerusalem-Shcchem  road  results  in  600  Turkish 
casualties.  Norwegian  freighter  Somerstad  torpedoed  off  Fire  Island. 
Chemical  and  airplane  works  at  Frankfort  bombed  by  British  airplanes; 
12  killed,  5  injured. 

Aug.  13.  French  resume  offensive  and  obtain  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Lassigny  Massif;  28,000  prisoners  and  575  guns  since  Aug.  8.  British 
Government  issues  declaration  recognisittg  Czech 0- Slovaks  as  an  Allied  nation. 
American  oil  tanker  Frederick  R.  Kellogg  sunk  ten  miles  off  the  N.  Jersey 
coast.  Italians  advance  near  the  Swiss  border.  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
appear  on  the  West  front. 
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Aug.  14.  Germans  evacuate  positions  on  5-mile  front  northward  from  Beaumont- 
Hamel,  Ancre  sector;  Beaumont  Hamel,  Serre,  Puisieux,  and  Bucquoy 
released.  French  take  Ribecourt  on  the  Oise,  and  make  progress  in  the 
conquest  of  Lassigny  Massif.  Bo'shevists  begin  the  evacuation  of  Moscow. 
Coal  schooner  Dorothy  Barrett  sunk  off  Cape  May. 

Aue-  15-  Canadians  advance  between  Chaulnes  and  Rove.  French  complete  the  capture 
of  the  Lassigny  Massif,  taking  L'Alliche  Farm;  over  33,000  prisoners  and 
over  600  guns  during  the  past  week.  Gotha  raid  on  Paris.  It  is  announced 
that  a  British  detachment  has  arrived  at^  Baku  on  the  Caspian  from 
Bagdad  via  Enzeli.  Two  British  destroyers  sunk  by  mines;  26  missing. 
American  contingent  lands  at  Vladivostok. 

Aug.  16.  British  repulse  German  attack  at  Dammery;  French  and  Canadians  advance 
on  an  8-mile  front  towards  Fresnoy-les-Roye  and  Fransart;  French  progress 
west  of  Roye  and  in  Loges  Wood.  Sir  Charles  Eliot  is  appointed  British 
High  Commissioner  in  Siberia.  General  Otani,  commander  of  the  Allied 
expedition  to  Siberia,  arrives  in  Vladivostok.  First  completely  American 
built  squadron  of  18  airplanes  makes  reconnaissance  over  German  lines  and 
returns  safely.  British  oil  tanker  sinks  a  U-boat  off  the  Nantucket  coast 
by  shell-fire.  American  steamer  Montanan  sunk  in  foreign  waters;  5  of 
crew  missing 

Aug.  17.  French  take  Canny-sur-Matz;  Allied  drive  reaches  a  point  within  1,000  yards 
of  Roye.  Spain  notifies  Germany  of  her  intention  to  confiscate  German 
shipping  in  the  event  of  any  further  sinkings  of  Spanish  vessels.  U.S. 
freighter  Joseph  Cudahy  sunk  700  miles  from  the  English  coast;  13  missing. 

Aug.  18.  British  advance  on  a  4-mile  front  in  the  Lys  salient  between  Vieux  Berquin 
and  Bailleul;  Outtersteene  and  676  prisoners  taken.  North  of  Roye 
British  improve  their  positions.  French  advance  in  the  angle  between  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne  to  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  on  a  10-mile  front 
between  Tracy-le-Val  and  Nouvron-Vingre.  Americans  gain  ground  at 
Frapelle. 

Aug.  19.  French  attack  on  the  Oise  front  between  Noyon  and  Lassigny  taking  Le 
Hamel.  British  gain  on  a  6-mile  front  and  enter  Merville.  Americans  and 
French  push  forward  on  the  Vesle  front.  French  capture  Frasmieres  on  the 
Roye  highroad.  Norwegian  ships  San  Jose  and  Nordhav  sunk  in  American 
waters.    China  sends  troops  to  the  Siberian  border. 

Aug.  20.  General  Mangin  makes  further  advance  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  to  a  depth 
of  3  miles;  Lombray  reached;  8,000  prisoners.  British  push  on  in  the 
Merville  sector.  British  trawler  Triumph  captured  and  turned  into  a 
raider  of  fishing  vessels  ofT  the  Newfoundland  coast ;  Maritime  Fish  Corpor- 
ation fleet  wiped  out.    British  oil  tanker  reports  the  sinking  of  a  U-boat. 

Aug.  21.  New  attack  by  General  Byng's  Third  Army  on  a  10-mile  front  north  of  the 
Ancre;  Beaucourt,  Bucquoy,  Ablainzeville,  and  Moyenville  reached  in  the 
first  stage;  Achiet-le- Petit  and  Courcelles  in  the  second.  In  Flanders  the 
British  pierce  the  German  line  near  Locre  on  a  mile  front  for  half  a  mile. 
French  take  Lassigny  and  advance  over  a  front  of  15  miles  east  and  west 
of  the  Oise.  U.S.  army  cargo  transport  Lake  Edon  sunk;  8  lives  lost. 
Spain  takes  German  ships  in  Spanish  ports  to  replace  Spanish  ships 
sunk  by  submarines;  Germany  accedes  to  the  decision.  Dutch  steamer 
Gasconier,  operated  by  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  sunk  by  mine 
in  North  Sea:   6  ii\;es  lost. 
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Aug.  22.  British,  in  a  new  stroke  between  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme,  push  forward 
2  miles  on  a  6-mile  front  and  capture  Albert;  prisoners  in  this  sector  in  two 
days  over  5,000.  Mangin  advances  7  miles  along  the  front  from  Lassigny 
to  Soissons  and  crosses  the  Aillettc  River;  St.  Aubin  and  Pommieres 
taken.  Swedish  Government  enters  into  agreement  with  Allies  to  grant 
use  of  400,000  tons  shipping,  rich  Swedish  iron  ores,  etc.,  in  return  for  a 
rationed  amount  of  food  stuffs.  Venice  bombed;  some  damage.  Cologne 
bombed;  5  killed,  2  injured. 

Aug.  23.  British  advance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Albert,  taking  thousands  of 
prisoners  and  the  following  villages:  Gomiecourt,  Ervillers,  Hamelincourt, 
Boyelles,  Boiry-Becquerelle,  Achiet-le-Grand,  Bihucourt,  Herleville, 
Chuigncs,  and  Chuignolles.  Bray  taken  at  midnight  by  the  Australians. 
French  Third  Army  crosses  the  Divette  in  the  region  of  Evricourt:  Man- 
gin's  troops  cross  the  Oise  River  and  canal  at  Manicamp,  8  miles  east  of 
Noyon,  and  reach  the  outskirts  of  Morlincourt ;  French  also  make  progress 
east  of  Bagneux  and  to  the  west  of  Crecy-au-Mont.  Americans  repulse 
violent  attacks  west  of  Fismes.    Karlsruhe  raided;  nine  killed,  ti  injured. 

Aug.  24.  British  advance  continues;  Thiepval  Ridge  carried,  and  La  Boisselle,  Chillers, 
Mouquet  Farm,  Thiepval,  and  Grandcourt  taken;  Miramont  outflanked; 
Loupart  Wood  and  Biefvillers  carried,  and  outskirts  of  Bapaume  reached 
at  Avesnes;  on  the  extreme  left  St.  Leger  and  Henin-sur-Cojeul  captured. 
French  advance  at  Crecy.  Americans  win  a  half-mile  on  the  Soissons- 
Rheims  front  west  of  Fismes. 

Aug.  25.  Continuance  of  British  advance;  Neuville  Vitasse  and  Favreuil  carried,  and 
the  whole  of  the  road  from  Albert  to  Bapaume  with  Martinuich,  Le  Sars, 
Warlencourt,  Le  Barque,  Mametz  and  Mametz  Wood;  total  prisoners  in 
this  offensive,  Aug.  2i  to  date,  17,000.  French  make  progress  east  of  Bag- 
neux. Austrians  recapture  Berat,  Albania.  Canadian  steamer  Eric 
destroyed  by  shell-fire  off  Miquelon  Island;  5  wounded.  Padua  bombed 
by  airplanes.  General  Horvath  attempts  a  coup  d'etat  but  is  forced  by 
Allies  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  a  dictatorship.  Esthonian  Diet  and 
Government  repudiate  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty. 

Aug.  26.  British  attacks  spread  northwards  along  both  banks  of  the  Scarpe;  Hinden- 
burg  line  pierced  on  the  northernmost  sector  of  attack.  Canadians,  who 
have  been  secretly  transferred  from  the  Somme,  capture  Wancourt  and  Movchy- 
le-Preux.  Gavrelle  is  also  taken  and  outskirts  of  Roeux  reached.  Further 
south  the  high  ground  between  Croisilles  and  Heninel  captured,  and  below 
this  Bazentin-le-Grand,  and,  on  either  side  of  the  Somme,  Suzanne  and 
Cappy.  French,  in  their  move  to  encircle  Roye,  take  Fresnoy  and  St. 
Mard.  American  fishing  schooner  Rush  sunk  off  the  Canadian  coast.  The 
Red  forces  are  driven  back  15  miles  on  the  Ussuri  River  front,  Siberia. 
Seven  fishing  ships,  3  of  Dutch  registry,  destroyed  near  the  "free  channel" 
in  the  North  Sea. 
Aug.  27.  British  forces  smash  through  the  Hindenburg  line,  occupying  Cherisy,  Vis-en- 
Artois,  and  the  Bois  du  Sart.  North  of  the  Scarpe,  Roeux,  Greenland  Hill 
and  Gavrelle  fall.  South  of  the  Somme  Vermandovillers,  Longueval, 
Delville  Wood,  Bernafay  Wood,  and  Beugnatre  are  captured.  French 
under  Debeney  take  Roye  and  six  villages  in  an  advance  on  a  front  of  more 
than  12  miles.  Americans  attack  Bazoches  and  resist  assault  on  Fismette. 
John  D.  Ryan  appointed  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  the  U.S. 
with  full  control  of  tliL'  air  service.     Bombs  an<l  in:inifeslof<  dropped  on 
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Constantinople.      Three    supplementary    agreements    to    Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty  signed  in  Berlin.    They  concede  to  Russia  routes  of  commerce  and 
free  ports  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia;  Germany  drops  her  claim  to  the  Cau- 
casus, but  obtains  the  promise  of  its  oil  supply;  independence  of  Georgia 
recognised,  and  indemnity  demanded  of  Russia  is  partly  shifted  to  Ukraine 
and  Finland.     Russia  enters  into  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Germany.    Russia's  commercial  affairs  to  be  controlled  by  Germany  for  five 
years. 
Aug,  28.     French  take  Chaulnes  and  40  villages,  driving  ahead  8  miles  and  reaching 
the  Somme.    South  of  the  Scarpe  the  Canadians  take  Boiry-Notre  Dame  and 
Pelves;  farther  south  Croisilles  is  captured.     North  of  the  Somme  Harde- 
court  and  Curlu  are  carried.     In  the  Noyon  sector  the  French  take  Pont 
I'Evgque,  Suzoy,  Vaucherelles,  and  Porquericourt.    Americans  make  pro- 
gress at  Chavigny  and  repulse  German  attacks  at  Bazoches.    Newfound- 
land schooner  Bianca  attacked  but  not  sunk.    Japanese  cavalry  occupies 
Krasnoyarsk,  Ussuri  River  front. 
Aug.  29.     Bapaume  falls  to  the  British  and  Noyon  to  the  French.    British  force  a  German 
retreat  along  the  whole  front  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  river  at  Peronne. 
French  gain  a  foothold  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  St.  Simeon,  force  the 
crossing  of  the  Oise  at  Morlincourt,  take  Landrimont,  and  capture  Beau- 
rains  and  Quesnoy  Wood.     General   Mangin's  centre  over  the  Ailette. 
Fishing  schooner  Gloaming  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Aug.  30.     Canadians  take  Haucourt,  north  of  the  junction  of  Hindenburg  and  Queant- 
Drocourt  lines.     British  troops  take  Bullecourt  and  Hendecourt  but  lose 
them  again.     British  enter   Bailleul.     British  take   Combles  and  Clery. 
French  cross  Canal  du  Nord  and  enter  Chevilly;  east  of  Noyon,  they  seize 
Mont  St.  Simeon.    French  and  American  troops  north  of  Soissons  capture 
Chavigny  and  Cufifies  and  advance  their  line  to  the  west  of  Crouy.    I.W.W. 
leaders  sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  10  to  20  years  and  fined  $20,000 
each  for  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  American  war  programme.    Lenine, 
Bolshevist  Premier,  shot  at  Moscow  by  Dora  Kapallan,  a  revolutionist. 
Aug.  31.     Australians. storm  Mt.  St.  Quentin  and  Feuillaucourt.    Germans  retire  from  the 
Lys  salient.     British  occupy  Kemmel   Hill.     British  capture  Marrieres 
Wood  and  high  ground  further  north  along  the  Peronne-Bapaume  road; 
they  also  capture   Riencourt.     Americans  make  gains  eastward   in  the 
vicinity  of  Juvigny  and  the  Bois  de  Beaumont.     New  .U.S.  Man  Power 
Bill,  providing  for  the  drafting  of  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45, 
signed  by  President  Wilson.     Spanish  ship  Alexandrine  attacked  by  a 
U-boat.     Spanish  steamer  Ataz-Trendi  sunk  by  submarine;  an  interned 
German  steamer  seized  in  reprisal.     British  Embassy  at  Petrograd  sacked 
by  Bolshevists,  and  Captain  Cromie,  the  British  attache,  is  killed.     Great 
Britain  demands  reparation  and  interns  the  Bolshevist  envoy  at  London 
as  a  hostage.    A  good  month,  with  Allied  superiority  in  the  field  becoming 
increasingly  pronounced. 


It  was  five  minutes  to  four,  and  the  teacher  was  trying  to  finish  a  lesson  In  compound 
addition  She  explained  that  one  adds  the  number  of  inches  and  then  divides  by  twelve 
to  find  the  number  of  feet.  "Now,"  she  said,  "what  shall  I  do  with  my  feet?"  Quickly 
came  the  whispered  answer,  "Do  anything  but  kick." 


Notes  and  News 

Captain  J.  Gordon  Gillanders,  R.A.F.,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  Ridge- 
town  Collegiate  Institute,  received  his  captainc\-  for  distinguished 
service  in  battle.  He  has  also  been  awarded  the  D.F.C.  Captain 
Gillanders  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto. 

5191  pairs  of  socks  knitted  in  three  years  is  the  proud  record  of 
the  Lethbridge  Schools.  This  number  was  made  up  as  follows:  West- 
minster Public  School,  1654;  Central,  1470;  Fleetwood,  923;  Galbraith. 
756;  High  School,  286;  St.  Basil's,  88;  Hardieville,  14.  In  the  Central 
School  (12  rooms),  1006  pairs  of  socks  were  produced  in  one  year  and 
the  pupils  gave  $622.98  for  patriotic  purposes. 

Some  recent  changes  are:  Miss  Gladys  M.  Hope  is  now  teaching  at 
R.R.  No.  2,  Ponoka;  George  A.  Pearson,  formerh'  of  St.  Thomas,  is  now 
Principal  of  Queen  Mary  School,  Chatham;  Ernest  L.  Treitz  of  the  class 
of  1917-18,  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  is  teaching  at  Laska\-,  Ont.; 
Miss  Flora  Lamont  is  at  Laird,  Ont. 

Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  follows: 
Miss  Pearl  V.  McRae  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Mono  Centre;  Miss  Maude  F. 
Bowden  at  Lucan;  Miss  Bessie  I.  Bell  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Milverton;  Miss 
Linda  Teasdale  at  Elmwood;  Miss  Edith  A.  Collins  at  Atwood;  Miss 
Ella  A.  McCabe  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Springford;  Miss  Eleanor  Brunton  at 
Tara;  Miss  Charlotte  Larkworthy  is  on  the  Public  School  staff  in  Sud- 
bury; Miss  Martha  E.  Convay  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  North  Bruce. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  Ottaw^a  Normal  School  the  following  news  has 
been  received  during  the  past  month:  Miss  Elsie  B.  Crooks  is  teaching 
in  Ottawa;  Miss  Agnes  B.  Smart  in  Brock\  ille;  Miss  Florrie  Call  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Carleton  Place;  Miss  Edith  M.  Ferguson  in  S.S.  No.  15,  Finch; 
Miss  Helen  M.  Story  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Stittsville;  Miss  Marguerite  Kennedy 
in  S.S.  No.  11,  Charlottenburg;  Miss  Gladys  Gagnon  in  Pembroke;  Miss 
Evelyn  Blair  in  Ottawa. 

Since  the  previous  issue  the  following  news  qi  members  of  last  year's 
class  in  London  Normal  School  has  been  received:  Miss  Marguerite 
Graham  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  7,  Thamesville;  Miss  Margaret  P. 
Templeton  at  R.R.  No.  1,  York;  Miss  Elva  Skippon  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Wardsville;  Miss  Frances  L.  Meloche  at  Sandwich;  Miss  Mildred  Mac- 
Millan  at  Mossley;  Miss  Millie  A.  Barnes  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Watford. 

Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in  Hamilton  Normal  School  is  as 
follows:  Miss  O.  M.  Moore  is  at  Badjeros;  Miss  Laura  G.  Betzner  at 
Cope  town;  Miss  Eva  Clarke  at  Fergus. 

(41.31 
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High  School  teachers  of  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan  will  be  interested  to  know  the 
opinion  of  outsiders  on  the  text-books  they  use.  The  following  review  of  the  High  School 
Laboratory  Manual  in  Chemistry,  by  G.  A.  Cornish,  appeared  in  the  January  number  of 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  the  leading  science  journal  of  the  United  States. 

This  laboratory  manual  makes  a  favourable  impression  because  of  its  rather  original 
treatment  of  its  subject  matter.  The  order  of  events  is  a  natural  one  rather  than  the 
stereotyped  order  of  the  usual  manual.  After  brief  chapters  of  "General  Instructions  to 
the  Pupils"  and  "General  Instructions  to  the  Teacher"  and  a  chapter  on  "Technic", 
the  authors  plunge  at  once  into  a  consideration  of  "Burning  in  Air".  This  is  a  most 
fortunate  choice  of  material  for  arousing  the  interest  of  the  beginning  pupil,  who  is  very 
much  in  the  state  that  our  race  was  in  at  the  time  that  the  phlogiston  theory  of  burning 
began  to  be  questioned.  The  author  puts  up  to  the  beginner  a  series  of  simple  projects 
or  problems  stated  in  beautifully  simple  language,  and  puts  him  to  work  in  the  laboratory 
with  sufficiently  complete  and  clear  directions  so  that  he  can  find  out  for  himself  what 
the  answers  to  the  problems  are.  The  following  are  some  of  the  earlier  projects  as 
stated  by  the  titles  of  the  exercises:  "To  study  what  happens  when  substances  are 
heated" ,  "To  find  whether  certain  metals  when  heated  in  air  change  in  weight  and  to  find 
whether  they  increase  or  decrease  in  weight",  "To  find  whether  the  substances  of 
exercises  2  and  3  are  changed  when  air  is  excluded",  "To  find  with  what  part  of  the  air 
phosphorus  combines  in  burning",  etc.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  examples 
that  the  language  in  which  the  project  is  put  to  the  pupil  is  such  that  any  child  of  High 
School  age  can  at  once  grasp  the  idea. 

The  section  on  "Burning  in  Air"  is  followed  by  one  on  "Air  and  Its  Components", 
then  by  a  brief  section  on  "Some  Chemical  Laws",  in  which  the  pupil  is  asked  "To  find 
whether  the  total  weight  of  the  substances  changes  during  reaction",  and  "To  find  the 
percentage  composition  of  mercury  oxide" .  Next  comes  a  chapter  on  "Water  and  Hydro- 
gen", one  on  "Solutions",  one  on  "The  Laws  of  Combination",  then  "The  Short-hand 
of  Chemistry",  "Exquations,  Valency,  and  Nomenclature",  "Common  Salt  and  Its 
Derivatives",  "Carbon  and  Its  Compounds",  "Carbonates  in  the  Household",  "Sul- 
phur and  Its  Compounds",  "Oxides,  Acids,  Bases,  Salts",  "Compounds  of  Nitrogen", 
"The  Alkali  Metals",  and  lastly  "Bromine  and  Iodine". 

The  titles  or  purposes  of  the  exercises  are  throughout  simple  and  easily  grasped. 
The  directions  are  clear  and  neither  too  brief  nor  too  lengthy.  The  questions  asked 
are  such  as  must  provoke  thought.  While  most  of  the  methods  of  manipulation  are 
grouped  together  in  the  front  of  the  book,  it  is  not  the  plan  of  the  author  to  have  the 
pupils  consider  these  matters  until  a  specific  experiment  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  some 
operation,  when  the  pupil  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  "Technic"  by  a  paragraph 
reference.  Such  references  are  repeated  a  few  times  until  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
pupil  will  not  need  further  instruction  on  the  particular  matter. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  book  that  one  could  criticize  adversely.  Some  might  prefer 
to  use  the  term  "concentration"  rather  than  the  popular  expression  "strength"  in 
referring  to  the  amount  of  a  solute  in  a  given  amount  of  solution.  Others  might  doubt 
the  advisability  of  directing  pupils  to  light  mixtures  of  2  vols,  hydrogen  and  1  vol. 
oxygen  in  gas  bottles,  although  if  the  bottles  have  thick  walls  and  wide  mouths  there 
is  probably  little  danger.  These  are  but  passing  comments.  The  manual  is  an  excellent 
one  and  does  not  try  to  accomplish  too  much  nor  anything  too  difficult  for  the  child  of 
High  School  age.  Given  a  good  teacher  to  go  with  it,  the  pupils  who  use  it  should  get 
a  fine  start  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

Manitoba 

The  Virden  School  Board  is  planning  to  establish  a  museum  in  con- 
nection with  the  Public  School  and  is  asking  for  donations  of  mounted 
native  birds,  animals,  nests,  eggs,  and  articles  of  historical  interest. 

The  Manitoba  School  Trustees'  Association  will  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Winnipeg  on  February  26th,  27th,  28th.  This  is  the  twelfth 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Annual  Fair  for  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  was  held  at  Glenella, 
October  1st.  Rev.  J.  Ferguson  was  the  organizer  and  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  due  to  him  and  to  the  teachers  who  co- 
operated with  him. 
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REED -^RAFFIA 

FOR    BASKET    MAKING 

^  REED   in    all    sizes    from      f  RAFFIA    in  a   splendid 
No.  1  (fine)  to  No. 7  (coarse)  range   of  soft,   attractive 

long,    clean    and    pliable.  shades       ::       ::       ::        :: 

We  can  also  supply  Chair  Cane.      Prices  reasotiable 
Send  us  your  orders 

McKAY   SCHOOL    EQUIPMENT   Limited 

615  YONGE  STREET  -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


SHORTHAND  IN  TWENTY  SHORT  LESSONS 

"PITMAN'S     SHORTHAND     RAPID     COURSE" 

Adopted  by  the  Ne7v   York  Board  of  Education 

Cloth,  198  pages,  Price,  $1.50 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  simple  and  rapid  course  of 
instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  write  shorthand  within  a  short  time. 

The  principles  are  introduced  in  an  entirely  new  order  and  with  cer- 
tain groupings  that  have  never  previously  been  adopted.  The 
learner  is  enabled  to  write  separate  words  in  the  first  lesson,  and 
sentence  writing  in  the  third. 

"Based  on  an  experience  of  ten  years  both  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  short- 
hand, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  'Rapid  Course'  is  the  best  text  in  use 
at  the  present  time.  The  rules  have  been  condensed  to  a  minimum,  and  the  ex- 
ercises are  of  a  kind  best  calculated  to  prepare  a  student  in  the  shortest  time  for 
efficiency  in  business.  The  most  radical  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  theory 
— introducing  the  half-length  principle  in  the  fourth  lesson — was  a  happy  stroke  on 
the  part  of  the  author  and  one  which  will  undoub(edly  be  appreciated  as  such  by 
every  teacher.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  not  giving  these  opinions  as  a  result  of  a  hasty 
reading  of  the  text,  but  only  after  having  used  it  in  the  class-room  throughout  the 
past   year." — J .  Percy  Page,  B.A.,  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  Alia.,  Canada. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "  Relative  Merits." 

ISAAC     PITMAN     &     SONS 

2  West   45th   Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Practical  Course  in  Touch    Typewriting,"  60c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English,"   $1.00:    adopted   by   the   New   York  Board  of  Education. 
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The  Lorette  Central  School  Fair  was  held  on  October  10th. 

A  very  successful  teachers'  convention  was  held  at  Miami  on  October 
9th,  10th,  and  11th. 

The  officers  of  the  Women  Teachers'  Club  of  Winnipeg  are:  President, 
Miss  N.  Hallen;  1st  Vice-President,  Miss  M.  Bradshaw;  2nd  Vice- 
President,  Miss  E.  Moore;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  L.  Mackenzie; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  E.  Mitchell;  Treasurer,  Miss  E.  M. 
Hamilton;  Press  Correspondent,  Miss  F.  Ingram.  The  district  repre- 
sentatives are  the  Misses  J.  B.  Carter,  L.  Salter,  B.  Stewart,  L.  Greenfield, 
E.  Colwill,  and  G.  Stratton.  The  club  has  over  164  members  and,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  scholastic  work,  raised  $8,297.21  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  purposes. 

Several  representatives  from  this  Province  attended  the  Canada 
Educational  Association  which  met  at  Ottawa,  November  20th  to  23rd. 
The  representatives  for  Manitoba  in  the  Dominion  Council  are  R. 
Fletcher,  B.A.,  and  Major  D.  M.  Duncan,  M.A. 

This  has  been  a  hard  winter  for  Manitoba  schools.  The  loss  of  time 
owing  to  the  "flu"  epidemic  is  particularly  serious  with  senior  classes. 
Many  schools  will  not  re-open  until  February  and  most  of  them  have  lost 
at  least  ten  weeks. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  has  removed  the  so-called  "Latin 
barrier"  and  has  placed  that  stud>'  among  the  optional  subjects  for 
matriculation. 

Major  C.  K.  Newcombe,  who  before  enlisting  for  service  was  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  the  Province,  returned  recently.  Since  going 
to  France  he  has  been  in  the  Imperial  Army  in  charge  of  a  battery  of 
large  field  guns.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  two  -years,  having 
served  on  every  part  of  the  British  front,  and  was  particularly  prominent 
in  the  Hun  drive  of  March  and  the  recent  victorious  counter-attack  of 
the  Allies.     He  has  resumed  his  duties  in  Winnipeg. 

Alberta 

Word  has  been  received  that  I.J.  Friedman,  B.A.,  formerly  instructor 
in  history  in  the  Medicine  Hat  High  School,  was  killed  in  action  on 
November  4th.  Mr.  Friedman  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University 
and  attended  the  Normal  School  in  Calgary  in  1913.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  citizen,  and  his  death  will  be  widely 
regretted  in  educational  circles  in  Alberta. 

The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  Calgary  salary  schedule  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  for  1918:  (a)  Public  School  Assistants: 
minimum  $850,  unchanged.  Maximum  raised  from  $1200  to  $1300. 
(b)  Vice-Principals:  minimum  advanced  from  $1200  to  $1300;  maximum 
from  $1500  to  $1600.    (c)  Public  School  Principals:  minimum  raised  from 
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Good  Looking  Women 


In  every  prolession,  the  successliil  women  are  those  who  are 
careful  about  their  personal  appearance.  A  woman's  complexion 
should  be  her  first  concern  because  it  is  not  only  a  mark  of  beauty 
but  an  indication  of  health  and  neatness.  A  clear,  smooth  skin  is 
extremely  attractive.  .Any  person  whose  skin  is  blemished  by 
Pimples,  Blackheads.  Wrinkles,  Blotches,  Crowsfeet,  Eczema 
or  any  non-infectious  skin  trouble,  will  find  relief  or  a  positive 
cure  in  our  prepaiations,.  We  have  been  27  years  in  practical 
work  with  our  perfected  treatments. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator    - 
Goitre  Cure  .         .         - 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 


$1 

1. 

1, 


50 
.50 
.50 
00 
.50 


Send  for  Free  Sample  oj  this  delightful  Cold  Cream. 

We  send  these  preparations  with  full  instructions  for 
home  use,  to  any  address  in  Canada,  packed  in  plain 
wrapper,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

BOOKLET "G  "  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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Draper's  Sohoolhouse 
Window  Shade 

Operates  without  a  roller.      Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling — will   not   check   nor   crack 

Guaranteed  for  8  year*. 
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$1500  to  $1600;  maximum  from  $2200  to  $2500.    (d)  High  School  Assist- 
ants: minimum  $1800,  unchanged;  maximum  advanced  from  $2400  to 
$2600.     (e)  High  School  Principals:  salary  fixed  at  $3000.      In  addition 
to  these  increases  all  Calgary  teachers  are  to  receive  a  bonus  of  $100  for; 
the  year  1919.  i 

R.  V.  Howard  of  the  R.A.F.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  School  for'L 
Foreigners  at  Vegreville,  has  returned  to  the  Province  from  overseas.     ( 

The  Executive  of  the  Alberta  Teacher's  Alliance  recently  waited  on\ 
the  Honourable  G.  P.  Smith,  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  requested 
consideration  by  the  Minister  of  the  following  matters:  (a)  The  compila- 
tion of  a  teachers'  directory  for  the  Province,  (b)  The  issuing  of  a  form 
of  agreement  that  would  be  automatically  self-renewang.  (c)  A  teachers' 
retiring  allowance  based  on  the  report  of  the  pensions  committee. 
(d)  Legislation  limiting  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  35. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Calgary  School  Board  women  vice- 
principals  were  appointed  in  five  of  the  larger  schools. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the 
epidemic  of  influenza.  The  Calgary  school  was  in  session  during  the  month 
of  December  after  being  closed  six  weeks.  At  Camrose,  however,  the 
situation  proved  more  difficult  and  the  school  was  not  re-opened  until 
December  30th.  Both  schools  will  complete  the  fall  session  about  the 
end  of  January.  The  first  sessions  for  1919  will  begin  earh-  in  February 
and  continue  for  four  months.  This  session  will  mark  the  passing  of  the 
old  four  months'  period  of  training  so  far  as  Alberta  is  concerned. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  called  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  school  boards  of  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Province  to  consider 
the  apportionments  of  grants  to  secondary  and  technical  education.  It 
is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  be  largely  attended. 

By  arrangement  between  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment,  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  Department  of  Education  will  now  secure  a  site  and 
prepare  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Institute  on  a  large  scale  in  the  fall  of 
1920.  In  the  meantime  correspondence  and  night  classes  in  mining  will 
be  carried  on  without  interruption.  There  are  about  230  students  en- 
rolled in  these  classes  at  the  present  time. 

A.  E.  Torrie  of  the  staff  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School  has  been  com- 
pelled through  trouble  with  his  eyes  to  relinquish  his  work  temporarily 
and  to  place  himself  in  the  care  of  a  specialist. 

Hugh  John  McDonald,  formerly  Principal  of  Schools  at  Beverley, 
has  recently  returned  from  Bakersfield,  California,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  S.A.T.C.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  he  received  his  dis- 
charge.   He  is  now  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

If 
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Teaching 
the  Young 
Idea  How 
to  Save! 


The  teachers  of  the  Dominion  can  do 
much  to  encourage  Thrift  among  the 
younger  generation  by  making  clear  to 
the  children  in  their  charge  the  simple 
workings  of  the  War- Savings  Stamp 
plan,  with  its  aid,  the  Thrift  Stamp 
plan. 

When  children  are  made  to  realize 
that  money  well  invested  grows  by 
itself,  just  as  surely,  for  instance,  as 
the  snowball  grows  as  it  rolls  down 
the  slope,  then  they  are  eager  to  try 
it  for  themselves. 

Since  few  children  can  invest  $4.00  or 
more  at  a  time,  the  Thrift  Stamp,  sell- 
ing for  25  cents,  is  recommended  to 
them.  But  it  should  l^e  explained  that 
the  Thrift  Stamp  is  not  interest-bear- 
ing, but  is  only  a  means  to  secure  a 
War- Savings  Stamp. 

War- Savings  Stamps,  as  you  know, 
cost  $4.01  this  month,  and  increase  in 
cost  a  cent  each  Imonth  throughout 
the  year. 

Thrift  Stamps  are  25  cents  each.  Thrift 
Cards  are  provided 'free  of  charge. 


By  this  time  >ou  probably  have  the  Canada  War  Book 
and  all  information  regarding  the  W-S.S.  plan  before 
you;  your  heartiest  co-operation  is  asked.  If  you  have 
not  received  your  copy  of  The  Thrift  Magazine  write 
for  it  to  371  Bloor  St,  W.,  Toronto.  It  is  free  to  teachers. 
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Leo  E.  Pearson,  formerly  with  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Calgary,  is 
engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the  work  in  technical  subjects  at  preseit  j 
being  done  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  pre-vocational,  and  technicil 
schools  of  the  Province. 

The  Edmonton  Board  of  School  Trustees  will  reinstate  all  of  its - 
teachers  who  have  been  absent  on  military  duty,  replacing  them  either 
in  their  old  positions  or  in  others  of  the  same  rank. 

S.  Grills,  formerly  Principal  of  the  McAuley  School,  Edmonton,  died  { 
of  influenza  while  on  his  way  home.     Mr.  Grills  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  young  teachers  of  the  city  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  keenly. 

Professor  W.  Muir  Edwards  of  the  University  of  Alberta  died  on 
November  15th  of  influenza.  Professor  Edwards  from  the  beginning  of 
the  outbreak  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  nursing  and  was  installed  in 
the  emergency  hospital.  He  contracted  the  disease  and  was  unable  to 
fight  it  off.  In  his  own  field  of  engineering  in  the  University,  as  well  as  in 
his  capacity  of  consulting  engineer  to  municipal  bodies,  he  was  well 
known.  The  Provincial  university  and  teaching  force  of  the  Province  j. 
have  suffered  greatly  in  his  death. 

Jno.  McVicar  of  Calgary  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Strathcona  High  School  to  take  the  work  formerly  carried  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

During  the  next  session  of  the  Summer  School  the  University  of 
Alberta  will  be  prepared  to  offer  work  for  which  credit  will  be  given 
towards  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  increase  the 
attendance  at  the  Summer  School  very  materially. 

Wilbur  W.  Bell  who  went  overseas  with~the  196th  Battalion  (Univer- 
sities), after  being  twice  wounded,  has  returned  to  Canada  and  resumed 
his  work  at  the  University. 

Marshall  Mallett  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  staff"  of  the 
Edmonton  schools  and  will  be  vice-principal  of  the  Parkdale  School. 

Sgt.  Claude  H.  Robinson,  formerly  vice-principal  of  the"  Practice 
School  at  Camrose,  is  on  his  way  back  to  Canada.  After  a  visit  to  his 
home  in  Ontario  Mr.  Robinson  will  return  to  Alberta  to  resume  teaching.. 

Quebec 

Dr.  D.  W.  Hamilton,  lecturer  in  nature  study  and  elementary 
agriculture  at  Macdonald  College,  has  resigned  his  position,  his  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  scholastic  year. 

J.  E.  Tremblay  has  received  a  position  in  Macdonald  College  High 
School  as  specialist  in  French. 

The  salary  question  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  receiving  great 
attention.  A  special  committee  of  the  Teachers'  Convention,  appointed 
to  deal  with  this  matter,  has  succeeded  in  interesting  various  repre- 
sentative bodies,  including  the  Local  Council  of  Women,  the  Canadian 
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ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 

^  The  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  under- 
takes to  secure  schools  for  teachers  from  other  provinces 
wlio  may  be  interested  in  teaching- in  Alberta. 

^  The  minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
in  Alberta  is  $840.00  per  annum. 

^  Teachers  from  other  provinces  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing".  Certificates 
and  testimonials  should  accompany  first  letter. 

^  All   communications  should  be  addressed  : — 

The   Deputy   Minister,    Department   of   Education 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  School  forGlris 

Young  Children  also  received 

Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

-*-  sity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing drawing,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 


School  of  Physical  Education 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL 

9th   SESSION 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational 
Gymnastics  (Swedish), including  Dancing 
and  Games,  Massage,  Medical  and 
Orthopaedic  Gymnastics,  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  Hygiene,  Anthropometry,  etc 
Exceptional  Facilitiesforpractice teaching 
under  super\'ision. 

The  Course  in  Massage,  Electro  and 
Mechano-Therapy,  etc.,  which  may  be 
taken  separately,  covers  a  period  of  six 
months.  Kxcellent  clinical  experience  at 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  Thorough 
training  for  private  and  military  practice. 

Apply   to  the  Secretary, 

School  of  Physical    Education 
Royal  Victoria  College 
McGill  University 


MONTKE.\I. 


P.Q. 


When  writing  advertieere.  pleate  mendon  THE  SCHCXDL. 
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Manufacturers'  Association,  the  various  Boards  of  Trade,  the  Rotary 
Club,  and  the  Boards  of  School  Commissioners.  Public  meetings  have 
been  held  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  situation,  which  will  be  very 
serious  indeed  unless  salaries  are  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  a  larger 
number  of  educated  people  can  enter  the  profession.  There  is  a  distinct 
scarcity  of  teachers  at  the  present  time,  and  the  number  of  students  in 
training  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  almost  twenty  years.  Unless 
prompt  action  is  taken,  the  schools  will  lack  trained  teachers.  This 
autumn  several  rural  schools  had  to  remain  closed  because  no  teacher 
could  be  obtained,  and  many  untrained  teachers  are  holding  positions 
by  sheer  force  of  circumstances. 

The  question  of  school  attendance  has  also  been  brought  forward, 
and  an  important  report  was  presented  at  the  Teachers'  Convention  by 
the  School  Attendance  Committee.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  no 
uniform  basis  throughout  the  Dominion  for  the  calculation  of  percentage 
of  attendance.  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  are  the  only  two  self-govern- 
ing parts  of  the  Empire  which  are  still  without  a  compulsory  education 
law. 

The  next  session  of  the  Legislature  will  have  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory education,  better  salaries  for  teachers,  and  additional  grants  for 
education,  among  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Montreal  School 
Board  has  requested  an  additional  tax  rate  to  meet  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  Protestant  schools  of  that  city.  Various  business 
organizations  of  a  public  character  have  supported  the  claims  that  have 
been  advanced  to  the  Government,  and  as  a  consequence  some  action  will 
likely  be  taken. 


Sound  Alike,  Spelled  Differently. 
The  dray  crashed  into  the  milk  cart,  sending  can  after  can  splashing  into  the  street. 
Johnny,  arriving  late,  had  to  dodge  about  to  see  past  the  very  stout  woman  in  the  front 
row.  He  had  been  schooled  in  economy  and  the  sight  of  so  much  milk  flowing  into  the 
gutters  inspired  him  with  horror.  "My,  what  an  awful  waste!"  said  Johnny.  "Mind 
your  own  business,"  said  the  lady,  whirling  around,  "I  have  a  right  to  as  big  a  waist 
as  I  like." 


How  It  Looked  To  Him. 
A  teacher  was  trying  to  impress  her  pupils  with  the  rising  inflection  in  reading. 
She  wrote  this  sentence,  "Where  are  you  going?"  on  the  board,  and  asked  Tommy  to 
read  it.  Tommy  read,  "Where  are  you  going" — no  inflection.  She  had  him  do  it 
again.  There  was  no  change.  "Now,  Tommy,"  she  said,  "look  carefully  at  that 
sentence  and  see  if  you  don't  notice  some  diff'erence  between  it  and  others  we've  had. 
Be  sharp  now,  and  read  it  again."  Tommy  wriggled  back  and  forth  in  an  effort  to  be 
"sharp";  and  then  the  light  of  knowledge  shone  forth  from  his  eyes,  and  he  read, 
"Where  are  you  going,  little  button-hook?" 
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Editorial  Notes 
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Education 
in   Ontario 


The  war  tension  relaxed,  all  English-speaking 
people  have  turned  their  minds  with  great  eager- 
ness to  social  and  economic  reforms.  Reconstruc- 
tion is  in  many  men's  thoughts  and  on  every  man's  lips. 

No  doubt  Ontario  needs  reforms  in  education.  As  reforms  in  educa- 
tion always  lag  behind  reforms  in  other  social  and  economic  activities, 
reforms  in  education  are  everywhere  and  always  needed.  But  to  acknow- 
ledge the  need  in  Ontario  is  not  to  acknowledge  the  need  to  be  greater  in 
Ontario  than  elsewhere,  or  to  be  greater  to-day  in  Ontario  than  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago.  Ontario  needs  educational  reforms  because 
her  social  and  economic  conditions  are  ever  changing.  She  does  not  need 
them  because  her  education  is  relatively  or  even  absolutely  inefficient. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  this  point.  In  the  demand  for  educational 
changes  there  is  implied  a  discontent  with  existing  conditions.  This  is 
natural.  But  the  ov^er-zealous  supporters  of  reconstruction  sometimes 
go  much  further.  To  support  their  demands  they  sometimes  charge  that 
the  school  attendance  is  hopelessly  bad;  that  the  rural  school  is  a  disgrace 
to  modern  communities;  that  the  teacher  of  to-day  is  inferior  to  the 
teacher  of  a  generation  ago;  and  that  in  manners  or  morals,  in  scholarship 
or  physical  fitness,  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  to-day  are  outclassed 
by  those  of  three  decades  ago.  Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  classify  these 
statements.  In  a  very  few  cases,  so  few  as  to  be  negligible,  they  are  sheer 
untruths  in  which  the  ill-humour  of  the  speaker  seeks  expression.  In  a 
few  cases  they  have  their  origin  in  that  ignorance  which  is  unwilling  to 
be  enlightened  by  an  examination  of  facts  and  figures.  In  not  a  few 
cases — and  these  the  more  worthy  ones — they  reflect  the  glamour  which 
mature  years  cast  over  the  school  life  of  every  human  being.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  however,  they  are  mere  exaggerations  born  of  a  desire 
to  convince  at  any  cost. 

But  they  are  unfair,  because  untrue,  statements.  Where  the  attend- 
ance statistics  are  complete,  as  in  the  cities  of  Ontario,  the  average  runs 
to  90  per  cent  and  above.  As  the  modern  world  goes,  this  is  surprisingly 
good.  The  briefest  survey  of  the  college  class  lists,  the  younger  pro- 
fessional groups  in  any  town,  the  staffs  of  workshops  and  counting- 
houses,  and  the  younger  generation  of  farmers,  would  convince  any  un- 
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prejudiced  inquirer  that  the  Ontario  rural  school  more  than  holds  its 
own.  No  statement  is  more  untrue  and  none  arouses  more  resentment 
than  that  which  reflects  upon  the  teachers  of  to-day.  They  hold  higher 
certificates  than  those  of  a  generation  ago.  They  have  had  longer  and 
better  training.  They  teach  for  longer  periods  of  time.  They  exhibit  a  high 
professional  morale.  They — but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  such  an  absurd  charge ! 
And  how  about  the  pupils  of  to-day?  To  deny  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Ontario  improve  in  manners  and  morals,  sAolarship  and  physical 
fitness,  is  to  contradict  the  evidence  so  patent  in  all  the  records  of  a 
generation  ago  and  to  give  the  lie  to  all  claims  to  progress  in  civilization. 
The  youth  of  Ontario  have  recently  been  subjected  to  a  supreme  test. 
On  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  sides  alike  they  have  stood  the 
test  splendidly.  In  the  response  of  workshop  and  farm,  in  financial 
sacrifices  and  voluntary  enlistments,  in  services  with  patrol  boat,  rifle, 
battery,  or  aeroplane,  they  have  not  been  surpassed  by  the  youth  of  any 
belligerent  people.  Throughout  the  test  and  after  the  test,  in  all  the 
elements  of  good  citizenship,  the  youth  of  Ontario  rang  true.  And  they 
are  trained  in  the  schools  of  Ontario! 

«   ,       ,  Everywhere   in    Canada   attendance   laws   are 

School  ,        -^     .         ^,        .        -  ,  ,         , 

...        ,  under  scrutmy.      Ihere  is  a  demand  tor  a  longer 

period  of  compulsory  attendance  and  for  more 
regular  attendance.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  enforce  a  longer  period 
of  compulsory  attendance,  say  from  5  to  16  or  18  years,  in  Provinces 
whose  population  is  widely  scattered  and  largely  rural.  It  will  take 
several  years  and  much  money  to  provide  schools  and  staffs  to  meet  the 
demands  of  such  attendance.  And  this  provision  should  not  be  made 
until  it  is  justified  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  Province 
concerned.  It  may  not  be  so  difficult  to  solve  the  problem  of  irregular 
attendance.  But  is  the  attendance  irregular?  How  irregular  is  it?  And 
are  the  causes  of  irregularity  such  as  may  be  met  by  compulsory  legisla- 
tion? In  Ontario,  at  least,  we  cannot  answer  these  questions.  Those 
who  try  to  answer  them  are  forced  to  use  statistics  and  statements  that 
are  quite  incomplete,  are  not  always  applicable,  and  are  so  collected  as 
to  be  often  quite  inaccurate.  The  results  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
Nobody  is  convinced  and  without  conviction  it  is  idle  to  propose  more 
stringent  legislation. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Provincial  Ministers  of  Education,  through 
the  inspectors  and  teachers,  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  school 
population  and  attendance  for  a  fixed  period  in  typical  sections  or  dis- 
tricts? Such  a  survey  might  justify  new  legislation  on  compulsory  attend- 
ance. It  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  unreliable  'facts'  and 
figures ! 
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The  nii^hly  hiue  fallen  !  A  tew  years  ago  most 
„   ,       .  ci\'ilize(l  peoples  made  haste  to  study  and  imitate 

the  educational  methods  of  Germany.  German 
schools  led  the  world.  To-da>-  all  cixilized  people  know  that  German 
schools  have  failed.  No  nation  is  now  so  low  as  to  do  them  re\'erence. 
German\-  herself  casts  them  out. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  in  the  programme  of  reforms  of 
the  new  Minister  of  Education  of  Prussia:  (^hurch  and  State  are  hence- 
forth to  be  separated.  The  clergy  shall  not  super\ise  the  schools,  nor 
shall  they  inspect  them.  Religion  shall  not  be  an  examination  subject. 
Boys  and  girls  may  be  taught  in  the  same  classes.  A  large  measure  of 
self-government  shall  be  permitted  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Indeed 
through  school  conferences  and  unions,  teachers  are  to  exercise  a  directive 
influence  upon  all  educational  administrators.  All  class  schools  are  to 
give  w'ay  to  one  uniform  and  democratic  type  of  school.  The  instruction 
in  all  subjects,  and  especially  in  history  and  physical  culture,  is  to  be 
shorn  of  imperialistic  and  military  factors.  School  re\'enues  must  be 
increased  especially  by  the  confiscation  of  the  royal  estates.  German 
education  is  to  be  democratic. 

And  the  moral  of  it  all?  Is  it  safe  to  seek  a  model  for  educational 
practice  in  any  country  outside  one's  own? 

-J,  The  Easter  vacation  is  not  fa'r  away.     To  all 

P         .  Canadian  teachers  this  vacation  suggests  plans  for 

teachers'  conferences.  The  teachers  of  Ontario  will 
again  assemble  at  Toronto  in  their  annual  Association  meetings.  While 
the  educational  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  are  always  important,  and  with  this  post-war  year  will  be 
particularly  so,  many  teachers  will  find  their  chief  pleasure  in  renewing 
associations  with  old  triends.  There  will  be  social  gatherings  of 
many  groups  and  classes.  Of  these  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
is  the  reunion  of  the  ex-students  of  the  Toronto  Faculty  of  Education. 
This  year's  reunion  is  to  surpass  even  last  year's. 

Exoeriment  Though  there  are  man\-  educational  problems 

to  be  soKed,  up  to  the  present  little  of  an  experi- 
mental nature  has  been  done  by  the  teachers  of  Canada.  They  seem  so 
engrossed  in  the  routine  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  preparations  for 
examinations  that  they  attempt  little  in  the  way  of  new  courses  of  study 
or  new  methods  of  treatment.  The  educational  magazines  contain  results 
of  many  experiments  which  have  been  tried  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  even  in  Spain,  but  these  magazines  do  not  show  that  much 
that  is  new  is  attempted  in  Canada.     Canada's  teachers  cannot  hope  to 
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keep  alert  and  progressive  if  they  are  willing  merely  to  profit  by  the 
experiences  of  others  and  to  add  nothing  to  the  sum  of  educational 
knowledge.  They  also  must  be  investigators.  Though  in  most  of  the 
provinces  teachers  work  under  strict  regulations  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  provincial  Departments  of  Education  would  be  glad  to  give  not  only 
their  approval  but  their  assistance  to  any  teacher  who  would  attempt 
experiments  in  pedagogy  in  his  classes. 

__    .«  A  correspondent  points  out  that  the   difference 

p  +•     1  between  the  classification  of  the  adjective  in  the 

_         .      ,  Ontario  Public  School  Grammar  and  that  in  the 

High  School  Grammar  has  been  eliminated  in  the 
recent  revision  of  the  Public  School  book.  That  omission  in  last  month's 
editorial  note  is  a  matter  for  regret.  The  same  correspondent  objects  to 
a  sudden  change  from  the  terminology  that  has  been  used  in  Ontario  for 
thirty  years.  However,  the  change  must  come  some  time,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  for  our  children.  It  must  come  both  because  uniformity  is 
desirable,  and  because  the  reform  movement  has  gone  so  far  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  America  that  Canada  will  ultimately  have  to  take 
part  in  it.  Not  all  the  changes  will  be  made  by  the  writers  of  English 
grammars,  for  the  authors  of  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  gram- 
mars will  also  have  to  change  some  of  their  terms.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Classical  Association  and  the  Modern  Language  Association  were  associ- 
ated with  the  English  Association  and  other  bodies  in  bringing  about  an 
agreement  concerning  a  uniform  terminology. 

EHiiPfltinnfll  '^^^  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States, 

Recon<?triirtion         ^^^^  ^^^  Federal  Government  of  Canada,  is  pro- 
in  thp  portionately  richer  than  any  of  the  Governments 

Unitpd  <^tfltp«?  *^^  ^^^  constituent  States.     Yet  the  enormously 

expensive  function  of  education  is  a  matter  of  State 
concern.  At  various  times  the  Federal  Government  has  come  to  the 
financial  aid  of  the  individual  states  regarding  educational  expenditures, 
notably  in  1862  when  a  grant  of  public  lands  was  made  to  establish 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  but  not 
until  recent  years  has  education  really  become  a  concern  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  It  was  the  war  that  did  it.  On  February  23rd, 
1917,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  became  law.  This  Act  set  aside  138,000,000 
to  be  spent  in  8  years,  and  thereafter  required  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $7,000,000  in  accordance  with  the  following  scheme:  1.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects  $500,000  is  appropriated  for  1918,  rising  to  $3,000,000  in  1926 
and  for  each  year  thereafter.     2.  For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
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teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  the  appropriations  are  for  the 
same  amounts  as  under  the  first  pro\ision.  3.  For  the  payment,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  of  the  cost  of  preparing  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial 
subjects  the  1918  appropriation  is  SoOO,000,  rising  to  $1,000,000  in  1921. 

The  Act  establishes  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labour,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  citizens  appointed 
by  the  President  to  represent  respectively  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests,  agriculture,  and  labour.  This  Federal  Board  ad- 
minsters  the  Act  and  secures  the  co-operation  of  all  departments  and 
state  boards  of  education  which  are  in  any  wise  concerned  with  it. 

The  war  has  revealed  serious  shortcomings  in  American  education. 
To  remove  some  of  these  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  has  introduced  a  Bill 
(S.  4987)  "To  create  a  Department  of  Education,  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  conduct  of  said  Department,  to  appropriate  money  for  Federal 
co-operation  with  the  States  in  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
education,  and  for  other  purposes".  This  bill  is  along  lines  recommended 
by  the  N.E.x-\.  The  officers  of  the  X.E.A.  are  canvassing  vigorously 
to  secure  its  passage  into  law.  The  vital  section  of  the  Bill  is  s;  11.  It 
provides  that  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1920,  and  annually 
thereafter,  $100,000,000"  is  hereby  appropriated.  Three-fortieths 
($7,500,000)  of  this  annual  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  abolition  of 
illiteracy;  A  ($7,500,000)  to  the  Americanization  of  immigrants; 
1%  ($50,000,000)  to  equalize  educational  opportunities;  -fn  ($20,000,000) 
to  the  promotion  of  physical  and  health  education  and  recreation;  and 
i\i  ($15,000,000)  in  preparing  teachers  for  schools,  particularly  rural 
schools.  The  Bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  P^ducation  to 
replace  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  shall  be  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  Government  having  control  of  all  Federal  forms  of  educa- 
tional endeavour. 

These  new  departures  from  traditional  procedure  should  be  studied 
closely  by  Canadian  statesmen  and  educationists  and  if  principles  of 
value  are  discovered  therein,  they  should  be  used  as  guides  for  educa- 
tional reconstruction  in  Canada. 


A  Scottish  countrywoman  was  taking  her  son  to  the  school  for  the  first  time,  and 
after  impressing  the  schoohiiaster  with  the  necessity  of  the  boy's  having  a  thoroughly 
good  education  she  finished  up  by  saying: 

"  Be  sure  he  learns  Latin." 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  Latin  is  a  dead  language." 

"So  much  the  better,"  replied  the  woman.  "Vc  ken,  he's  going  to  be  an  under- 
taker." 


Examinations  in  Art,  1918 

Middle  School  Examinations  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal 

Schools 


S.  W.  PERRY,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  accompanying  engravings  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  in 
Art  which  is  being  done  in  the  Middle  School  of  the  High  Schools 
of  Ontario.     The  drawings  in  plates  1,  2,  and  3  are  answers  to 
the  questions  on  the  first  paper  and  4,  5,  and  6  are  answers  to   the 

questions  of  the  second  paper. 


The  pencil  work  showed  gratify- 
ing progress.  The  students  are 
better  able  to  express  form,  propor- 
tion, and  perspective  in  the  draw- 
ing of  objects,  but  generally  fail  to 
express  values.  Violins  are  darker 
than  represented  in  these  drawings; 
and  parts  of  them,  as  the  finger 
board,  tail  piece,  and  keys,  are 
black. 

More  attention  to  this  subject 
will  result  in  the  production  of 
drawings  showing  greater  contrast 
in  values  and  consequently  possess- 
ing greater  interest. 

The  colour  work  was  exception- 
ally good.  The  drawings  from 
memory  of  well-composed  groups 
of  fruit,  or  of  vegetables,  proved 
that  the  subjects  of  composition 
and  of  colour  are  receiving  a  larger 
share  of  attention  in  many  schools. 
This  was  also  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tive drawings  in  colour. 

The  answers  to  the  second 
paper  show  an  increasing  interest  in  decorative  design.  Perhaps  no  one 
thing  has  shown  greater  advancement  than  lettering. 

The  question  on  the  second  paper  which  elicited  the  fewest  good 
answers  was  the  one  on  historic  ornament.     The  reason  for  this  may  be 
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found  in  the  fact  that  the  field  is  so  wide  that  within  the  time  which  the 
teacher  of  Art  has  at  his  disposal  he  cannot  do  more  than  teach  a  few 
outstanding  features  of  the  subject  and  ma\-  miss  the  ones  ( allrd  for  in 
the  question.  However,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  option  on  this  paper 
will  remove  any  disposition  to 
charge  unfairness. 


I.  The  Question  Papers. 

Middle  School  Examination 

For  Extil:\nce  into  the 

Normal  Schools 


ART 

(First  Paper) 

Note  1. — At  the  beginning  of  the  examina- 
tion the  Presiding  Officer  shall  provide 
each  candidate  with  three  sheets  of 
drawing  paper  taken  from  No.  2  Blank 
Drawing  Book.  Extra  sheets  shall  be 
provided  if  necessary. 

Note  2. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  shall  be 
used  for  the  answer  to  each  question. 

Note  3. — The  size  and  the  placing  of  the 
drawings  will  be  consid-ered  in  the 
valuation. 

Note  4. — The  answer  papers  shall  be  num- 
bered, and  folded  once  across  only. 

(Three  questions  constitute  a 

full  paper,  one  of  which 

shall  be  question  4.) 

1.  Make  with  pencil  a  draw- 
ing of  the  group  of  objects  sub- 
mitted. 

2.  Paint  in  water  colours,  from 
memory,  either  of  the  following: — 

(a)  A  group  consisting  of 
vegetables. 

(&)  A  group  consisting  of 
fruit. 


Plate  2. 
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Fig.  3. 


3.  Make  a  pencil  or  a  water 
colour  sketch  of  any  one  of  the 
following: — 

(a)  An  old  house  by  the 
roadside. 

{b)  A  forest  path  in  autumn. 

(c)  The  little  brick  school 
house. 

((i)  Fishing  from  Trout 
Creek  bridge. 

4.  Answer  with  pencil  upon 
drawing  paper  the  following  ques- 
tions about  the  picture  on  the 
opposite  page: — 

(o)  Name,  with  reasons  for 
your  answer,  the  kind  of  perspec- 
tive employed  by  the  artist  in  this 
picture. 

{h)  Describe  with  precision — 
(i)  the    location    of    the 
centre  of  vision. 

(ii)  the    position    of    the 
eye-level. 

(c)  Describe,  with  reasons 
for  your  answer,  the  character  of 
the  light,  and  the  direction  from 
which  the  light  falls  upon  this 
scene. 

id)  Enumerate  at  least  four 
ways  by  which  the  attention  is 
directed  towards  the  dark-robed 
figure  in  the  centre. 

(e)  Show  what,  in  at  least 
four  particulars,  the  other  figures 
contribute  to  the  story  interest  of 
the  picture. 

(/)  Point  out  three  of  the 
most  striking  artistic  character- 
istics of  this  picture. 
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(Second  Paper) 


Note  1. — At  the  beginning  .of  the  examination  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  provide  each 
candidate  with  three  sheets  of  drawing  paper  taken  from  No.  2  Blank  Drawing 
Book.     Extra  sheets  shall  be  provided  if  necessary. 

Note  2. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  drawing. 

Note  3. — The  ruler  and  other  mechanical  aids  are  permitted  in  answering  this  paper. 

Note  4. — The  answer  papers  shall  be  numbered,  and  folded  once  across  only. 

(Any  three  questions  constitute  a  full  paper.) 

1.  Make  a  drawing  4  inches  by  7  inches  of  a  bath-room  rug,  showing 
in  an  appropriate  colour  scheme  a  Greek  Fret  border  or  an  Egyptian 
Scroll  border,  and  the  words,  Bath  Rug,  in  Gothic  letters  of  suitable 
size  in  the  centre. 

2.  Design  a  decorative  cover  for  an  album  of  Snap  Shots,  the  size 
of  the  cover  to  be  8  inches  by  11  inches,  and  the  lettering  to  be  in  Roman 
capitals.     The  colour  scheme  must  be  harmonious. 

3.  Make  three  drawings  in  pencil  (one  for  each)  to  illustrate  the 
following  arches  in  stone:  {a)  Romanesque,  {h)  Saracenic,  (c)  Gothic. 
The  width  of  the  opening  covered  by  each  arch  shall  be  2|  inches. 

4.  Each  of  the  panels  of  a 
square  waste-basket  is  made  of 
grey  cardboard  7  inches  by  10 
inches.  Design  a  decoration  for 
one  of  these  panels  from  a  con- 
ventionalized flower,  fruit,  or  land- 
scape. Finish  in  a  harmonious 
colour  scheme,  or  in  black  and 
white  and  tones  of  grey. 

5.  Draw,  in  parallel  perspec- 
tive, and  as  large  as  the  paper  will 
allow,  a  bed-room  interior,  without 
furnishings,  except  a  rug,  window 
shades,  and  window  curtains.  The 
wall  facing  the  spectator  shall  con- 
tain a  window,  or  windows.  Tint 
in  an  appropriate  colour  scheme 
the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and  the 
border,,   the  wood   trimmings  and 

the  floor,  the  window  shades,  the  curtains,  and  the  rug. 
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II.  Confidential  Instructions  to  Presiding  Officers 


Art   for   the   Middle   School    Xormal    Hxtr.\nte    Examination, 

June,   1918 
(First  Paper) 


1.  The  paper  to  l)e  used  is 
drawing:  paper  from  the  author- 
ized (Xo.  2)  Blank  Drawing 
Rook. 

2.  Each  candidate  shall  be 
allowed  three  sheets  of  drawing 
paper  at   the   commencement    of 


I'late  5-  I'^u.-  I.. 

the  examination   period   and  additional  sheets  as  he  may  need  them. 

3.  For  question    1.   the    Presiding  Officer  shall   place  upon  suitable 
supports  on  a  le\el  with  the  top  of  the  candidates'  desks,  at  the  front  of 
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the  room  and  also,  if  necessary,  in  the  aisles,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
group  for  every  five  or  six  candidates,  groups  of  objects  arranged  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  in  the  engraving,  and  consisting  of  a  violin,  a  violin 
bow,  and  a  music  roll. 


In  centres  where  music  rolls  cannot  be  obtained,  sheet  music  or 
other  heavy  paper  may  be  rolled  to  support  the  violin,  or  a  book  may  be 
substituted. 

III.  Scale  of  Valuations 

(First  Paper)  » 


Questions  Marks  Total 

1.  Pencil  Drawing — Violin,  Bow,  and  Music  Roll 34 

Size  and  placing 2 

Form — Relative  proportion  of  objects 4 

Perspective  and  proportions  of  Violin  (8),  Bow  (3),  Roll  (3) 14 

Cast  shadows 2 

Tone — Light  and  shade  on  the  objects  of  the  group,  shadows,  fore- 
ground, background 8 

Pencil  Handling 4 

2.  Colour  Sketch  of  Vegetables;  or  of  Fruit. 34 

Size  and  placing 2 

Proportion  and  Arrangement 8 

Form 12 

Colour  (including  tone) 12 

3.  Illustration  in  pencil,  or  in  water  colours 34 

Size  and  placing 2 

Composition — Centre  of  interest 6 

Subordination 6 

Lighting 4 

Colour  handling,    including  distance,  or  pencil  tones,  including  dis- 
tance         16 

4.  Picture  Study 32 

(a)  2  +  (2-f2) : ..'..'..'.'. 6 

ib)  2-F2 4 

(c)   1  +  2;  1  +  2 6 

id)  4m) 6 

(e)   1  +  1  +  1+1 4 

(/)   2+2+2 6 
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(Second  Paper) 

Questions  Marks   Total 

1.  Rug  Design 3-1 

Border — Greek  Fret  or  Egyptian  Scroll  with  a  neat  development    of 

the  corners 14 

Lettering — Gothic  with  suitable  size  and  spacing 12 

Colour  scheme  (suitability  and  application) 8 

2.  Album  Cover 34 

Space  Division 6 

Decoration  (spot,  border,  all-over  pattern,  etc.) 6 

Lettering  (Roman  of  suitable  size  and  spacing) 12 

Colour  scheme  (suitabihty  and  application) 10 

3.  Historic  Arches 34 

Romanesque 10 

Saracenic 12 

Gothic 12 

4.  Conventionalized    Design   of   Fruit,  Flower,  or  Landscape  for  a  waste 

paper  basket  panel  .• 34 

Space  division ■ 6 

Symmetry  or  Balance 6 

^      Decorative  treatment 8 

Colour  scheme,  or  scheme  of  neutral  tones 14 

5.  Bed-room  Interior  in  parallel  perspective 34 

Perspective 12 

Relative  proportion  of  parts 6 

Colour  scheme 16 


CAPTIVE  ANDROMACHE 

(a)  This  picture  is  in  parallel  perspective.  This  is  shown  by  the  lines 
of  the  platform,  the  steps,  and  the  parapet  which  are  parallel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  picture,  and  by  the  receding  h'nes  at  right  angles  to  these, 
which  converge  to  one  vanishing  point. 

(b)  (i)  This  vanishing  point  is  the  centre  of  vision  at  the  centre  of  the 
hip  of  the  dark-robed  figure. 

(ii)  The  eye-level  would  be  represented  by  a  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  vision  and  parallel  with  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 

(c)  There  is  bright  sun-light.  This  is  shown  by  the  definiteness  of 
the  cast  shadows  on  the  walls  and  on  the  platform  and  by  the  bright 
light  on  the  right-hand  walls  and  in  the  distant  sky. 

The  light  is  coming  from  the  sun  about  half  way  up  the  sky  to  the 
left  and  slightly  to  the  front  of  the  central  figure.  This  is  shown  by  the 
angle  at  which  the  light  enters  through  the  opening  in  the  wall  to  the 
left,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  cast  shadow  thrown  from  the  central 
figure  upon  the  floor  and  from  the  workmen  in  the  foreground  upon  the 
front  of  the  platform. 
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(d)  (1)  Her  dark  robe  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robes  of  the  other 
figures  directs  attention  to  her. 

(2)  The  perspective  lines  of  the  picture  lead  to  her. 

(3)  Her  isolation  and  dejection  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
contentment  of  the  groups  about  her. 

(4)  She  is  evidently  the  centre  of  interest  to  some  members  of 
the  groups  who  seem  to  be  passing  remarks  about  her. 

(5)  Because  of  her  position  in  the  picture  she  fills  a  larger  area 
than  any  other  figure. 

(e)  (1)  The  domestic  love  scene  of  father,  mother,  and  child  in  the 
right-hand  foreground  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  dark-robed 
figure,  probably  reminding  her  of  former  happiness  and  emphasizing  her 
present  lonely  widowhood. 

(2)  By  their  attitudes  we  infer  that  the  three  men  in  the  left-hand 
foreground  are  talking  about  the  woman  in  black. 

(3)  The  old  woman  seated,  with  the  distaff  and  the  dark  head- 
dress and  stole,  like  one  of  the  Fates,  is  suggestive  of  passing  youth  and 
happiness.  ». 

(4)  The  procession  of  lovely  women  with  their  water  jars  on  the 
way  to  the  fountain,  generally  indifferent  to  the  woman  in  mourning, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  world  passes  on  about  its  business  for  the 
most  part  unsympathetic  with  the  tragedy  in  the  lives  of  others. 

(/)    The  masterly  representation 

(1)  of  beautiful  contours  of  human  forms  in  many  and  varied 
attitudes  and  in  skilfully  arranged  groups; 

(2)  of  graceful  Grecian  costumes  skilfully  draped  from  the  human 
form , 

(3)  of  the  balance  of  light  and  dark  areas. 


Holding  forth  on  the  virtue  of  patience.  Sir  William  Graham  Greene,  the  newly- 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  Great  Britain,  instanced  the  case 
of  a  small  boy  whom  he  recently  came  across  fishing  with  an  improvised  rod  and  tackle 
in  the  muddy  water  of  a  canal. 

The  lad  looked  far  from  happy,  and  Sir  William  paused — he  was  on  a  walking  tour 
at  the  time — and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 

"Fishin'  for  snigs,"  he  replied  in  a  lifeless  voice. 

"How  long  have  you  been  at  it?" 

"All  me  holidays,"  answered  the  youthful  angler.  "To-morrow  I  goes  back  to 
school  again." 

"But  what  are  snigs?"  was  the  next  question. 

" I  dunno,"  he  replied  drearily.     "I  ain't  never  caught  one  yet." 


"Tommy  Tucker  is  the  worst  boy  in  school,  Harry,  and  I  want  you  to  keep  just  as  far 
away  from  him  as  you  possibly  can."  "  I  do,  ma.  He  stays  at  the  head  of  the  class  most 
all  the  time." 


Primary  Department 


S.S.  No.  5,  Raleigh,  Kent  Co.,  Ontario. 
Teacher — Miss  Susie  Smyth. 

*  Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[The  School  undertakes  to  answer  promptly,  by  letter,  all  reasonable  questions,  if 
correspondents  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not  met, 
answers  are  given  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.] 

The  following  notes  on  Primary  Reading  were  elaborated  by  Principal  Dearness, 
teacher  of  that  subject  in  the  London  Normal  School,  at  a  recent  conference  of  the 
Model  School  Teachers. 

(1)  The  method  favoured  in  the  London  Normal  School  is  eclectic  and 
made  up  of  the  best  compatible  features  of  the  alphabetic,  look-and-say, 
nursery-jingle,  phonic,  phonetic,  and  sentence  methods. 

(2)  Pupils  should  be  made  reasonably  proficient  in  synthesizing  and 
analyzing  the  vocal  elements  (the  sounds)  of  words  before  they  begin  to 
perform  these  processes  with  the  written  or  printed  symbols. 

(3)  Preparatory  to  synthesis  and  analysis  of  WTitten  or  printed 
words  the  whole  or  part  of  a  carefully  selected  set  of  keywords  should  be 
taught  by  the  "look-and-say"  method. 

(4)  The  following  list  of  key-words  found  favour:  cat  for  /,  c,  a;  dog 
for  g,  d,  o;  hen  for  m,  h,  e;  pig  for  p,  i;  mug  for  m,  u;  rat  for  r;  lid  for  /; 
lath  for  th;  ship  for  sh;  king  for  k,  ng;  chick  for  ch;  vest  for  v;  hoot  for  oo; 
bee  for  ee;  oil-can  for  oi;  boy  for  oy;  house  for  on;  saw*  (a  tool) 
for  aw;  cow  for  oiu;  pew  for  ew;  zig-zag  for  s;  yoke  for  y;  and  mat,  mate  for 
the  "name-sound"  of  the  five  vowels  by  adding  e.  A  good  key-word  is 
short,  easily  imaged,  and  easily  pictured  on  blackboard  or  paper;  the 
fewer  words  there  are  in  the  key-list,  so  long  as  it  is  comprehensive,  the 
better.    The  words  ought  to  be  written  in  separated  letters. 

[4371 
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(5)  When  the  key-list  or  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  learned  the  pupils 
should  be  shown  how  to  discover  the  sounds  of  the  letters  from  the 
analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the  key-list  words. 

(6)  The  preceding  step  is  closely  followed  by  practice  in  synthesizing 
the  sounds  of — i.e.  discovering — new  words  or  pronounceable  combina- 
tions of  three  or  four  letters. 

(7)  None  of  the  foregoing  exercises  should  be  called  reading.  That 
term  should  be  reserved  for  the  perception  of  thought  in  the  groups  of 
related  words  called  sentences  (silent  reading).  Reading,  then,  will  not 
begin  until  the  learners  can  discover  the  letter-sounds  and  synthesize 
them  in  the  words  of  the  sentences  presented. 

(8)  Exhibit  the  devices  which  should  be  used  in  a  blackboard  reading 
lesson  given  as  seat-work  for  pupils  half-way  through  the  primer  and  not 
yet  acquainted  with  script-capitals,  punctuation  marks,  taking  for 
example:  "who  said  that  george  reeds  cousin  is  coming  to  visit  this  school 
next  Wednesday". 

(9)  A  quoted  remark:  "A  primary  teacher  who  expertly  uses  two 
pointers  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  more  than  one  who  has  never 
learned  the  art". 

(10)  Should  a  child  be  trained  to  read  expressively  such  a  story  as 
"Silverlocks"  in  three  months  from  beginning  his  A  B  C's? 


Language  Games 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 

Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

LAST  month's  article  dealt  with  some  aspects  of  language  work.  To 
use  the  mother  tongue  fluently  and  correctly  necessitates  fami- 
liarity with  certain  technical  points.  We  often  wish  to  emphasize 
the  story  production,  the  gem  memorization,  and  the  picture  story  but, 
if  we  are  to  build  firmly,  we  must  not  underestimate  the  technical  phase 
of  language  work.  Imagine  a  music  teacher  beginning  by  dilating  upon 
the  beauties  of  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata  and  attempting  to  have 
the  child  reproduce  and  appreciate  this  masterpiece.  Are  there  not 
tedious  scales  and  finger  exercises  that  must  precede  this?  It  is  just  as 
absurd  to  expect  the  child  to  express  himself  without  some  facts  about 
capitalization,  punctuation,  sentences,  and  without  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  use  the  idioms  of  our  mother  tongue  correctly. 

The  child  clings  to  "I  seen"  and  "I  set  down"  because  these  homely 
and  despised  expressions  have  bombarded  his  little  ear  drums  for  several 
years.  We  have  to  see  that  the  balance  is  kept  more  than  even.  They 
must  hear  "I  saw",  "I  threw",  and  "I  blew"  sufficiently  often  to  counter- 
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balance  and  more  than  counterbalance  the  innumerable  times  they  hear 
"I  blowed",  "I  throwed",  "I  seen"  from  the  combined  family  and 
street  connection. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  knowing  how  to  do.  a  thing  and 
always  doing  it.     It  is  not  mere  knowledge  but  habit  we  want.    The  use 
of  correct  English  is  a  habit.    To  get  a  habit  thoroughly  established  needs 
much  drill  and  constant  repetition.     Children  love  to  repeat,  so  let  us 
repeat,  repeat,  repeat.    The  most  interesting  and  fascinating  way  is  by 
means  of  games.    Before  the  game  is  finished  they  hear  the  correct  form 
so  often  that  it  really  begins  to  make  an  impression.    They  are  not  con- 
scious that  they  have  been  having  a  stiff  drill.     It  gives  vent  to  their 
inborn  love  of  motor  activity  and  their  love  of  repetition.    The  mother 
uses  the  play  method  in  first  teaching  the  child  speech.    The  street  and 
playground  language  is  learned  with  avidity  because  play  is  the  magic 
power.    Growth  in  language  power  comes  when  the  interest  is  very  high. 
With  children  high  interest  means  play  interest.     Into  their  play  they 
put  all  the  initiative,  originality,  and  interest  of  which  they  are  capable. 
They  are  mind  and  heart  open  to  receive  impressions.  The  language  they 
hear  becomes  part  of  themselves.     These  games  are  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  regular  language  work  but  rather  as  a  supplement  that 
will  give  repetition  and  pleasure.     Play  them  as  games,  insisting  on 
correct  speech,  because  it  is  the  rule  of  the  game.     By  means  of  these 
games  new  words  in  their  proper  relation    are  learned,  common  errors 
are  corrected,  variety  of  expression  is  gained,  and  the  language  sense  is 
cultivated. 

1.  Riddle  games  are  fascinating.  They  stimulate  the  imagination: 
■"I  am  a  seed  cradle.  I  am  not  big.  I  am  green.  I  have  some  seeds. 
The  seeds  have  sails.  I  have  stickers.  What  am  I?"  (thistle).  They 
also  help  in  description, 

2.  Give  each  child  a  card  having  the  name  of  some  animal  as  dog, 
pig,  cat,  etc.  Have  the  children  describe  the  animal  they  represent,  as: 
"  I  am  covered  with  fur.  I  drink  milk.  I  can  see  at  night.  I  say  '  me-ow, 
me-ow'.  What  am  I?"  Try  the  same  game  with  the  names  of  trees  or 
birds  on  the  cards. 

3.  A  guessing  contest  on  a  flower,  as  "I  grow  in  the  fields.  I  have  a 
long  stem.  I  have  white  flowers  with  yellow  centres.  They  close  at 
night.    What  am  I?"  (a  daisy). 

4.  Answers  (in  complete  sentences)  to  interesting  questions.  Write 
the  questions  on  slips  of  paper  and  allow  the  chijdren  to  ask  them.  What 
bird  likes  to  eat  the  farmer's  corn?  (crow).  What  bird  lays  large  white 
eggs  that  we  like  to  eat?  (hen).  What  bird  has  a  red  breast?  (robin). 
What  flower  goes  to  sleep  soon  after  the  morning?  .(morning  glory).  What 
flower  is  yellow?  (buttercup,  dandelion). 
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5.  Personal  history,  (a)  Pupils  give  name,  age,  name  of  street, 
number  of  house,  name  of  city  or  town,  name  of  province  and  country. 
"My  name  is  Robert  Matton.  I  am  eight  years  old.  I  live  at  100  Pettin 
St.,    Faxhill,  Ontario,  Canada." 

(b)  Or  they  may  describe  themselves  under  the  headings:  My  Name, 
My  Hair,  My  Eyes,  My  Height,  My  Clothes,  My  Work.  At  first  they 
may  be  able  to  give  only  one  or  two  statements. 

6.  Games  of  the  Months.  What  is  the  name  of  the  month?  Of  the 
one  just  ended?  Of  the  one  following?  What  season?  How  many  days? 
Have  them  take  the  part  of  the  months  and  make  the  statement  "I  am 
January",  "I  am  February",  and  so  on  until  all  the  months  have  made 
the  statement.  Later  add  a  description  of  the  month  as  "  I  am  January, 
the  snowy  month.  I  belong  to  the  winter  season.  I  am  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  I  have  31  days". 

7.  Colour  Games,  (a)  Add  a  word  to  grass  to  show  what  colour  it  is. 
Other  words  to  which  a  word  showing  the  colour  may  be  added  are: 
tulip,  dandelion,  violet.  Insist  on  the  statement,  "The  grass  is  green". 
Later  change  the  statement  to  "The  green  grass  covers  the  lawn". 

(b)  Comparison  of  colour.  Have  the  children  bring  all  the  blue 
things  they  can,  collect  pictures  of  blue  birds,  blue  flowers,  name  all  the 
blue  things  in  the  room.  Show  them  a  tint  or  shade  of  blue.  Allow  them 
to  bring  an  article  to  match  the  one  you  show  them.  It  will  develop 
such  sentences  as,  "My  paper  is  darker".  "My  paper  is  lighter".  "My 
paper  is  the  same".  "This  is  lighter".  "This  is  the  lightest".  "This  is 
darker".     "This  is  the  darkest". 

(c)  Rainbow  Game.  Distribute  balls  of  rainbow  colours.  The 
children  each  in  turn  say  "I  have  a  red  ball,"  or  "I  have  a  blue  ball." 
"Have"  is  drilled  upon  and  the  colours  also.  Place  the  balls  back  in  the 
box  and  have  each  child  say,  "  I  had  a  yellow  ball,"  etc. 

8.  Initial  Game.  WVite  the  name,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  How 
many  words  in  this  name?  What  does  each  word  begin  with?  Some- 
times names  are  not  written  in  full.  Sometimes  they  are  written  as, 
R.  L.  Stevenson.  Instead  of  Robert  what  do  we  find?  The  first  letter 
of  a  name  is  called  the  initial.  What  is  the  first  initial?  Do  you  see 
another  initial?  Sometimes  Stevenson  signed  short  notes  to  his  friends, 
R.  L.  S.  What  does  each  of  these  initials  stand  for?  Ask  the  children 
to  give  their  full  names,  their  names  with  a  few  initials,  their  initials. 
Allow  them  to  give  their  friend's  name,  their  father's  or  mother's 
name. 

9.  Abbreviations.  Tell  them  that  a  little  boy  called  William  was 
sometimes  called  Will  for  a  short  name.  Some  words  are  like  the  boy. 
They  have  a  long  and  a  short  name.  Monday,  Mon. ;  Street,  St. ;  Doctor, 
Dr.;  Mister,  Mr. 
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10.  (a)  Drill  on  capitals,  periods,  and  intcrro^alix x-  marks  by  writing 
sentences  and  ha\ing  the  children  mark  them  with  coloured  chalk. 

(b)  Apostrophe  Game.  Show  them  the  difference  between  cannot 
and  cant.  Show  them  the  two  uses  of  the  apostrophe — to  denote  posses- 
sion and  to  mark  omitted  letters.  In  the  game  have  one  row  give  the 
long  form  and  the  other  the  shortened.  The  following  words  are  found 
in  the  Ontario  Primer:  cant,  don't,  wont,  wasn't,  couldn't,  didn't,  they'll, 
he'll,  they'd,  he's,  that's,  sno7u's,  it's,  I've,  and  twelve  words  denoting 
possession.  Other  words  to  be  taught  are  'tis,  I'm,  shouldn't,  wouldn't, 
aren't,  isn't,  weren't,  haven't,  hasn't,  hadn't. 

11.  Statement  and  Question  Sentence  Game.  Have  the  children 
stand  in  a  circle.  Ask  the  first  boy  to  tell  you  something  about  a  cow,  a 
horse,  or  a  dog.  The  next  boy  changes  it  to  a  question  and  the  next 
changes  it  back  to  a  statement.  The  next  three  will  do  the  same,  taking 
another  subject  or  making  different  sentences  about  the  same  subject. 

12.  "There  was"  Game.    We  repeat  this  verse  several  times. 

There  was  a  little  green  house,  And  in  the  little  yellow  house. 

And  in  the  little  green  house,  There  was  a  little  white  house. 

There  was  a  little  brown  house,  And  in  the  little  white  house. 

And  in  the  little  brown  house.  There  was  a  little  heart. 

There  was  a  little  yellow  house.  Can  you  tell  what  it  was  ?  (Walnut.) 

13.  Game  of  Opposites.  The  teacher  says,  "I  have  a  new  book". 
Harry  answers  "  I  have  an  old  book."  Harry  says  "I  have  a  sour  apple  ". 
Tom  answers  "I  have  a  stveet  apple".  Other  words  to  be  used  similarly 
are:  heavy,  light;  big,  little;  large,  small;  easy,  hard;  dark,  light;  thick,  thin; 
clean,  dirty;  lean,  fat;  slow,  quick;  front,  back;  happy,  unhappy;  up,  down; 
top,  bottom;  over,  under. 

14.  "And"  Game.  To  eliminate  the  constant  use  of  "and"  have  a 
short  (Irill  on  a  series  of  words.  Have  a  girl  perform  three  actions  and 
obtain  the  sentence,  "The  girl  can  talk,  laugh,  and  cry;"  or,  "I  can 
run,  jump,  and  hop".  Ask  Tom  to  look  at  several  things  and  he  will 
give  you  a  sentence  as:  "Tom  sees  a  door,  book,  desk,  and  chair". 

15.  Irregular  Verb  Games,  (a)  Ask  Mary  to  perform  several  actions 
as  "Mary,  run  to  the  door,  ring  the  bell,  and  eat  some  cake".  After- 
wards another  child  may  tell  you  what  was  done.  "Mary  ran  to  the 
door,  rang  the  bell,  and  ate  some  cake". 

(b)  "Rang"  Game.  The  teacher  performs  an  action  as  ringing  a 
bell.    Pupils  perform  an  act  and  tell  what  they  have  done  as:  "I  ran  after 

Miss  A rang  the  bell",  or    "I   sat  down  after  Miss    A rang 

the  bell." 

(c)  Variations  of  the  above.     The  teacher  performs  several  actions  and 

the  child  tells  what  was  done.    "  I  saw>  Miss  A start  our  game.    She 

rang  our  bell,  ble-iu  our  horn,  and  threiu  our  ball ".    "I  saw"  must  never  be 
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omitted.  Vary  this  by  having  a  child  perform  eight  or  nine  actions  and 
have  another  child  name  these  acts  in  order  and  in  correct  English. 
Start  with  two  actions  and  increase.  It  is  a  good  memory  test  and  they 
love  to  show  their  increase  in  skill  as  they  improve.  "May  walked, 
jumped,  and  skipped." 

(d)  "  One  Thing  More"  Game.  Select  four  pupils.  The  first  performs 
some  act  (jumps).  Second  pupil  does  the  same  as  first  pupil  and  one 
thing  more  (jumps  and  rings  a  bell).  Continue  this  u-ntil  each  pupil  is 
doing  all  the  one  before  did  and  one  more.  When  all  are  through  ask: 
"What  did  you  do,  Mary?''  "I  jumped".  "What  did  you  do,  May?" 
"I  jumped  and  rang  a  bell".  When  these  four  are  through  ask  others, 
giving  all  a  chance. 

16.     Guessing  Game.     It  drills  on  "I  am  thinking"  and  on  "Is  it?" 
The  child  is  allowed  three  guesses  before  it  is  passed  to  another. 

(a)  "I  am  thinking  of  something  that  is  smooth,  green,  and  heavy". 
"Is  it  an  apple?"  "No."  "Is  it  a  squash?"  "No".  "Is  it  a  water- 
melon?"    "Yes".    The  one  guessing  correctly  is  the  next  leader. 

(b)  Another  form  of  the  same  game  is  "I  am  thinking  of  something 
in  this  room."  "Are  you  thinking  of  a  desk?"  "No".  "Are  you 
thinking  of  a  book?"    "No".    "Are  you  thinking  of  a  pencil?"    "Yes". 

17.  "With  whom"  Game.  Childrenof  one  row  sit  with  other  children 
and  then  stand  in  front  of  the  room.  Teacher  says,  "Mary,  with  whom 
did  you  sit?"  Mary  says,  "I  sat  with  Minnie".  Mary  then  turns  to 
Tom  and  says,  "Tom,  with  whom  did  you  sit?"  Continue  the  game 
until  all  have  had  an  opportunity. 

18.  "It  is  I"  Game.  Pupils  perform  different  acts.  Teacher  asks 
questions  which  children  answer  by  saying  "It  is  I",  For  example: 
"Who  is  running?"  "  It  is  I".  "Who  is  skipping?"  "It  is  I".  To  drill 
on  "It  was  I"  ask,  "Who  ran? "and  the  pupil  answers  by  "It  was  I"  or 
"It  was  not  I". 

19."  It  is  I"  Game.  Fairy  Spring  comes  from  the  south  to  our  cloak- 
room. She  calls  the  birds,  butterflies,  grass,  and  flowers  to  come  to  see 
her.  They  come  one  by  one  and  knock  at  the  door.  Fairy  Spring  says, 
"Who  is  it?"  The  first  child  answers  "It  is  I,  your  robin"  or  "It  is  I, 
your  little  violet",  etc.  The  children  may  choose  what  they  wish  to  be 
or  they  may  be  given  papers  with  their  names  on.  Sometimes  "Fairy  Sum- 
mer ","  Fairy  Autumn" ,  or  "  Fairy  Winter  "  come  in  place  of "  Fairy  Spring. " 

20.  "You  were",  "I  was"  Game.  A  child  goes  to  the  front  and 
imitates  a  hen,  a  newsboy,  a  horse,  a  shoemaker,  or  a  woodpecker.- 
Another  child  says  to  the  first  child,  "  Yoti  were  a  galloping  horse".  If 
correct  he  is  answered  by  "Yes,  /  was  a  galloping  horse".  If  incorrect 
the  answer  may  be  "No,  /  was  a  cat".  If  answered  correctly  the  second 
child  becomes  the  leader. 
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21.  "Adjective  Game".  Drill  on  expressions  as  "beautiful  green 
leaf,  delicious  peach,  luscious  grape,  splendid  man,  Canadian  flag,  huge 
elephant,  hardy  plant,  green  grass,  faithful  shepherd."  These  adjectives 
usually  precede  the  nouns  given.  Childn-n's  vocabularies  are  usually 
lacking  in  adjectives. 

22.  "If  I  were"  Game.  After  the  adjective  game  give  the  children 
tickets  with  leaf,  peach,  flag,  etc.,  on.  A  fairy  waves  a  wand  (pointer)  and 
the  children  are  changed  into  what  they  would  like  to  l^e  or  what  their 
card  says.  Teacher  asks  "Tom,  what  would  you  like. to  be"?  Tom  says, 
"If  I  were  a  leaf,  I  would  like  to  be  a  beautiful  green  leaf". 

23.  "Is  it  you?"  "It  is  I?"  Game.  Children  cover  their  eyes  and 
a  button  is  put  in  one  child's  hand.  One  boy  says  "Some  one  has  the 
button.  Is  it  you?"  The  children  answer  by  "It  is  I"  or  "It  is  not  I". 
Change  this  to  "No,  I  have  not"  or  "Yes,  I  have". 

24.  "May  I  "  Game.  Primary  children  want  to  say  "  Ca}i  I  instead  of 
may  I  go  out?  "  We  drilled  in  this  way.  Each  child  stood  at  the  desk  and 
asked  for  something.  Begin  each  sentence  with,  "May  I — have  an 
apple,  pencil,  book,  dress,  etc."?  This  was  varied  by  "May  I — jump, 
run,  skip?"  and  varied  again  by  "May  I  go  out?"  "May  I  read?" 
"May  I  empty  the  box?" 

25.  "Mary  and  I  "  Game.  To  substitute  "Mary  and  I  "  for  "Me  and 
Mary"  is  the  purpose  of  this  game.  Give  several  children  each  a  card  and 
ask  them  to  choose  a  partner  who  has  no  card.  The  partners  go  to  differ- 
ent parts  in  the  room.  At  a  signal  they  return  to  their  seats.  Teacher 
asks,  "Dick,  where  did  you  go?"  "Tow  and  I  went  to  the  w^oods",  is 
Dick's  answer.  On  the  cards  write  lake,  island,  church,  yard,  movies, 
park,  rink,  farm,  picnic,  party,  hockey  match,  etc. 

26.  "  I  drew"  Game.  To  correct  "  I  drawed  "  for  "  I  drew  "  try  a  Jack 
Horner  Pie.  Write  a  number  of  words  on  tickets:  box,  candy,  book, 
copper,  apple,  cherry^  ball,  lemon,  pear.  Place  these  tickets  in  a  box.  To 
make  it  more  realistic  put  a  paper  cover  over  a  pie  pan.  Recite  "Little 
Jack  Horner,  Sat  in  a  corner,  Eating  Christmas  pie;  He  put  in  his  thumb 
And  drew  out  a  plum.  And  said:  'What  a  good  boy  am  I'".  The  child 
draws  out  a  ticket  and  makes  the  statement  "  I  dreiv  a  box  or  I  drew  a 
cherry".  Many  of  these  games  may  be  used  in  correcting  "has  got" 
and  "have  got"  for  "has"  and  "have",  "haint"  for  "haven't",  "I 
done"  for  "I  did",  "I  ain't"  for  "I  am  not".  The  teacher  may  invent 
manv  others. 


"Do  you  find  that  set  of  l;ooks  you  bought  interesting?" 

"Not  very,"  confessed  the  man  who  tries  to  improve  himself.  "  But  I'd  feel  better 
about  it  if  the  man  who  comes  around  to  collect  were  as  good  an  entertainer  as  ihe  one 
who  sold  me  the  books." — Washington  Star. 


The  Wonder=Story  Teller 

FLORENCE  M.  CHRISTIANSON 

Niagara  Falls  South. 

[The  usual  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  story-teller  herein  described  is  Andersen.  Miss 
Christianson,  a  native  of  the  same  country  as  this  children's  favourite,  prefers  the 
spelling  used  in  the  article  and  has  good  reason  for  her  preference. — Editor.] 

GOOD-STORY  telling  is  a  necessary  qualification  especially  for  the 
primary  teacher.    All  great  teachers  have  been  and  are    good 
story-tellers.    Of  the  Greatest  Teacher  that  ever  lived  it    was 
said  that,  "without  a  parable  (story)  spake  He  not  unto  them". 

Every  nation  has  its  plethora  of  myths,  folk-tales,  sagas,  etc.,  and 
these  stories  reveal  much  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  for  the  best  fairy- 
stories  all  contain  traditions  that  are  historically  important  and  the 
stories  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  the  people, 
had  a  meaning  and  were  connected,  though  perhaps  remotely,  with  their 
religion. 

Fairy  stories  must  be  good  for  they  have  been  with  us  for  hundreds 
of  years  and  it  is  the  good  that  endures.  Culture  was  transmitted,  very 
largely,  in  the  early  days,  through  the  story.  The  folk-tales  have  come 
to  us  from  long  ago  and  most  of  them  contain  moral  qualities  which  are 
stressed  so  that  good  is  rewarded  and  evil-doing  punished.  Fairy  tales 
are  the  very  best  material  to  quicken  the  imagination.  They  fill  the  mind 
with  new  ideas  and  strengthen  the  memory. 

"I  would  rather  be  the  children's  story-teller  than  the  queen's  favour- 
ite or  the  king's  counsellor",  says  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins. 

Of  literary  anniversaries  these  are  none  that  appeal  to  the  family  and 
children  like  that  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  the  children's  famous 
Wonder-Story  Teller!  He  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  April  so  that  this  year 
is  the  114th  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  yet,  for  all  tliat  he  has  been  away 
from  us  for  so  long  a  time,  his  memory  is  cherished  by  every  child  and 
by  many  grown-ups. 

He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  the  most  perfect  fairy-tales  ever  in- 
vented. His  tales  have  an  atmosphere  all  his  own  and  possess  a  charm 
that  grips  you,  while  the  whole  tale  is  told  in  the  most  felicitous  manner 
with  a  delicacy  of  invention  such  as  we  find  only  in  Anderson. 

His  most  marvellous  stories  are  his  Wonder-Tales  that  come  out  every 
year  at  Christmas.  It  was  a  long  time  before  people  really  took  to  them 
but  when  once  they  did  these  were  most  popular. 

No  matter  how  strange,  marvellous,  or  fantastic,  his  creations  are 
they  always  have  a  basis  of  real  truth  and  that  accounts  for  their  con- 
tinued popularity  all  down  the  ages. 
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Anderson  was  a  man  that  ne\er  grew  old — because  he  lived  with  tht 
children.  He  caught  their  spirit;  he  iml)ihed  their  \iewpoint;  he  looked 
ever  forward  and  studied  them  and  in  this  way  he  was  able  to  write  the 
very  kind  of  stories  that  children  most  enjoy.  His  stories  are  full  of 
tenderness  and  pathos  for  he  was  a  good  Christian  man  of  high  ideals  and 
consecrated  purpose,  which  coloured  all  he  undertook.  He  eschewed  all 
cheap  fun  and  his  humour  is  never  coarse. 

Hans  Christian  Anderson  used  often  to  visit  his  little  friends  in  their 
homes  and  play  with  them  there.  He  was  accustomed  to  run  in  and 
bound  up  tlu'  stairs,  landing  in  the  nursery.  The  youngsters  hailed  his 
coming  with  greatest  delight — they  looked  for  their  story-friend  and 
were  always  ready  for  him.  Then,  if  you  could  peep  through  the  open 
door,  you  might  find  him  on  all  fours  on  the  floor. with  the  children  riding 
on  his  back  or  crawling  over  him.  There  they  would  play  till  they  were 
all  exhausted,  when  they  would  sit  down  in  the  window-seat  and  he  would 
tell  them  stories  or  cut  out  all  manner  of  things  from  paper  for  their 
amusement. 

The  children  loved  their  friend  so  much  that  they  used  to  give  him 
their  toys.  Often  their  well-worn  and  dearest  belongings  could  be  seen 
protruding  from  his  huge  pockets  where  they  had  been  tucked  by  the 
whole-hearted,  devoted  \'oungsters.  There  were  little  wagons  without  a 
tongue,  footless  and  armless  dolls,  soldiers  and  steeds  without  heads. 
He  never  refused  their  gifts  and  in  his  home  at  Rolighed.  The  Calms,  he 
had  a  room  with  a  shelf  all  around  the  walls  and  on  this  he  placed  each  toy 
labelled  with  the  name  of  the  little  giver. 

He  has  told  us  much  of  the  happiness  of  children  as  well  as  the 
tragedy  of  their  sorrows  and  by  his  love  and  tenderness  and  stories  he  has 
banished  much  sadness  and  brought  joy  and  happiness  to  many  genera- 
tions of  children. 

He  knew  just  how  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  play.  He  loved  to 
"pretend"  with  them. 

Anderson  was  a  genius  and  his  stories  fascinate  alike  adult  and  child. 
They  abound  in  quaint  humour,  are  rich  in  imagery,  and  filled  with 
pathos.  The  background  of  all  his  tales  was  actual  experiences  which 
were  suggested  by  incidents  in  his  life  and  the  popularity  of  his  stories 
IS  due  to  the  personality  in  them.  His  most  fantastic  story  has.  a  sense 
of  truth  and  reality. 

The  way  that  we  came  to  have  the  story  in  the  first  place  was  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  something.  In  the  primitive  ages  there  were  no 
books;  hence,  events  and  history  and  law,  which  should  live  and  be  kept 
in  the  memor\-  were  stored  in  the  mind  by  being  told  over  and  over, 
from  generation  to  generation.  Every  country  has  its  folk-talcs  and 
myths  which   were   told   and   sung  by  skalds,    troubadors,   bards,   and 
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minstrels.  Stones  were  enlivened  by  songs  which  served  as  a  fixture  to 
assist  the  memory. 

One  year  when  I  had  an  unusually  heavy  room,  I  told  the  children  a 
Bible  story  every  morning.  I  delighted  in  it  but  it  was  a  good  while 
before  I  realized  what  a  large  place  it  filled  in  the  children's  world.  There 
were  never  any  late-comers!  And  little  groups  would  walk  about  the 
room  in  greatest  expectancy,  wondering  what  the  story  would  be,  and  if 
for  any  reason  I  did  not  tell  a  story  there  was  evident  disappointment. 
They  cared  little  for  a  "read"  story  or  one  recited;  it  was  a  "told"  story 
they  wanted. 

Bible  stories  are  just  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  story-teller.  The  style 
is  vigorous  and  concise,  nothing  irrelevant  in  them;  every  item  of  detail 
has  a  purpose  and  that  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  they  were  origin- 
ally written  in  Hebrew,  a  language  where  all  the  words  are  concrete,  just 
as  a  child's  words  are.  "Let  me  tell  the  stories  and  I  care  not  who  writes 
the  text-books". 

After  telling  a  short  story  to  your  class  let  them  play  the  story  for 
seat-work,  i.e.,  by  drawing  or  cutting  pictures  to  tell  the  story.  Their 
originality  may  give  you  a  pleasant  surprise. 


A  Type  Lesson  in  Phonics 

MARY   W.    CASTLE 

Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

AFTER  a  course  of  preliminary  lessons  in  oral  phonics,  formal  and 
systematic  lessons  are  given  regularly  in  written  phonics. 
During  this  course  the  power  of  the  children  should  increase  so 
that  they  become  confident  and  self-reliant  in  acquiring  and  using 
knowledge. 

The  daily  lesson  in  phonics  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  reading  lesson. 
The  lessons  are  connected,  however,  in  that  the  power  gained  in  the 
phonics  lessons  assists  in  the  reading  because  a  knowledge  of  words  and 
rapidity  in  recognizing  them  is  essential. 

There  are  many  ways  of  conducting  a  lesson  in  phonics  (see  Primary 
Reading  Manual.)  Each  step  may  vary,  also,  in  different  lessons  in 
respect  of  the  devices  used.  Variety  is  useful  and  effective  so  long  as  the 
principal  steps  of  the  lesson  are  kept  in  logical  order.  Any  original  devices 
in  games,  stories,  etc.,  will  add  greatly  to  the  children's  enjoyment. 

Following  are  the  suggested  steps  of  a  phonic  lesson  on  oa,  given  in 
detail,  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks.     For  convenience,  assume  that 
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the  order  of  sounds  taken  in  the  primer  has  been  followed.  Consequently, 
the  pupils  are  familiar  with  many  sounds  and  their  written  symbols,  and 
have  had  practice  in  "word-getting". 

I.  The  first  step  consists  of  a  review  which  is  to  serve  several  purposes, 
— in  general,  to  revive  old  knowledge  to  which  the  new  lesson  is  to  be 
connected  and  also  to  interest  the  children,  to  put  them  on  the  alert;  and, 
in  particular, 

(a)  To  make  sure  that  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  sounds 
previously  taught  which  will  be  used  during  the  lesson  in  combination 
with  oa. 

ih)  To  revive  knowledge  of  the  long  o  sound  and  its  form  which  the 
children  have  been  taught  {rose,  cold). 

(c)  To  recall  sight  words  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  reading  of 
sentences  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lesson. 

A  review  may  be  conducted  as  follows:  The  letters  r,  d,  g,  k,  o,  ng, 
h,  a,  or,  ow,  t,  c,  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  after  their 
respective  sounds  are  given,  words  are  made  up;  the  teacher  points  to 
b-a-ng,  c-or-k,  etc.;  the  children  then  think  the  sounds  and  give  the  w^ords 
orally.  Next,  the  word  rose  is  placed  on  the  board  and,  when  the  w^ord 
has  been  pronounced  by  one  child,  the  attention  of  the  class  is 
called  to  the  long  o  sound  (referring  to  the  e  at  the  end  of  the 
word.)  Similarly,  the  words  pole,  stone,  stole  and  home  are  given,  and 
afterwards  bold,  cold,  etc.,  w^here  the  long  o  sound  is  given  without  the 
final  e. 

Lastly,  cards  (flash  cards)  may  be  shown  containing  the  following 
sight  words:  what,  know,  people,  noise,  should,  ivhere,  which  must  be 
known  before  the  sentences  presented  later  can  be  read. 

This  review,  though  consisting  of  several  steps,  should  require  only  a 
few  minutes.  Only  a  short  time  can  be  allowed  for  review  in  a  phonics 
lesson,  as  the  many  other  parts  of  the  lesson  must  be  treated  thoroughly 
if  the  teacher  is  to  feel  satisfied  at  the  close  that  her  whole  class  has 
grasped  what  has  been  taught. 

If  each  lesson  is  taught  thoroughly,  however,  and  phonic  drills  are 
given  to  promote  rapid  and  correct  work,  such  a  review  as  has  been 
mentioned  can  be  taken  rapidly.  Variety  should  be  introduced  to  hold 
the  interest  of  the  children. 

The  children  may  be  inspired  to  effort  and  shown  the  need  of  learning 
a  new  sound  by  various  means.  The  teacher  may  write  a  word  on  the 
board  that  they  cannot  pronounce,  or  a  sentence  that  cannot  be  read 
without  knowledge  of  the  sound  to  be  learned,  as  "Do  you  know  where 
the  loaf  is"?  Another  device  is  to  show  the  class  a  selection  in  the 
Primer  or  the  Supplementary  Reader  which  they  will  enjoy  reading  and 
which  can  be  read  onlv  when  the  lesson  has  been  mastered. 
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n.  The  class  is  now  ready  for  the  presentation  of  the  new  knowledge 
and  the  sound  of  oa  is  introduced.  There  are  many  ways  of  presenting 
the  oral  sound,  several  of  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  Primary  Reading 
Manual.  In  this  lesson  a  rapid  sketch  may  be  drawn  showing  coat, 
boat,  oars,  toad,  and  a  short  "story"  may  be  made  from  the  picture. 

A  number  of  words  containing  oa  have  here  been  used.  One  of  the 
benefits  of  presenting  several  words  in  a  story  is  that  the  children  hear 
the  words  in  an  appropriate  setting  and  thus  get  some  idea  of  their 
meaning  and  use. 

Then  several  of  these  words  used  may  be  sounded  by  the  teacher, 
e.g.,  c-oa-t,  oa-r-s,  the  children  thinking  the  word  of  which  the  sounds 
are  given.     The  teacher  may  then  ask  individual  pupils  to  tell  the  last 
sound,  the  first,  the  middle  sound.    Thus  the  children  find  out  for  them- 
selves that  oa  has  been  heard  in  each  case.    Different  children  may  then 
be  asked  to  analyse  a  word  such  as  road,  soap,  float,  and  again  they  are 
required  to  tell  what  sound  is  heard  in  all  the  words,  the  teacher  marking 
off  the  sounds  on  her  fingers  as  given.    Assuming  preliminary  practice  in 
each  lesson,  this  step  is  not  very  difficult.     It  leads  the  children  to  see 
that  all  words  are  made  up  of  "parts"  or  "sounds"  and  also  gives  them 
excellent  practice  in  synthesizing  sounds  so  that  their  labour  in  getting 
new  words  is  greatly  lessened.    Let  the  children  also  suggest  words  that 
contain  the  sound  brought  to  their  attention. 

As  a  last  word,  the  key-word  itself  {boat)  is  sounded  by  several 
children  individually,  and  all  the  sounds  b-oa-t  are  noted,  emphasis 
being  given  to  oa.  It  is  regarded  as  the  new  sound  though,  of  course,  it 
is  the  form  only  that  is  new.  Several  children  should  be  asked  to  give 
the  new  sound.  In  many  cases  time  may  be  taken  to  have  each  child 
in  the  class  repeat  the  sound.  A  few  minutes  given  to  this  practice  is 
time  well  spent  as  it  often  prevents  trouble  later  on  in  the  lesson  when 
the  children's  power  to  use  the  new  sound  is  being  tested. 

The  sound  of  oa  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  children, 
the  key-word  boat  may  now  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  If  a  picture 
has  been  used,  it  may  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  written  word, 
or  a  rough  sketch  may  be  made,  or  the  children  may  be  asked  to  use  the 
word  boat  in  sentences.  Any  of  these  plans  will  make  the  impression 
clearer  and  will  be  of  some  help  to  the  children  in  recalling  the  key-word 
later  if  the  sound  has  been  forgotten.  The  children  know  that  the  word 
boat  consists  of  three  sounds,  and  after  marking  out  b  and  /  they  find  that 
the  remaining  letters  oa  are  those  which  give  the  sound  oa.  Again,  a 
few  minutes  must  be  taken  to  impress  the  form  oa  (connecting  it  with  its 
oral  sound).  This  may  be  done  by  having  the  pupils  write  the  combina- 
tion on  the  blackboard  (several  children  at  a  time),  each  making  his  best 
attempt  at  writing  it  and  also  at  giving  its  sound.  The  printed  form  may 
now  be  shown  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard  or  from  a  book,  so^  that 
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the  children  will  have  no  trouble  in  recognizing  its   printed  form  in  a  sen- 
tence or  story. 

Iirr  The  sound  and  the  form  of  the  letters  oa  having  been  discovered 
and  impressed,  it  now  remains  to  give  tests  which  will  promote  power  to 
recognize  new  words  by  means  of  what  has  been  taught.  If  the  lessons 
in  phonics  are  to  be  of  practical  help  in  the  reading  lessons,  the  children 
must  have  practice  in  word-recognition.  Appeals  to  the  ear  and  the  eye 
are  given  by  means  of  several  devices. 

(a)  The  teacher  may  now  give  various  sounds,  preferably  those 
somewhat  similar  in  sound  to  oa,  e.g.,  oo,  oi,  ai,  ee,  or,  ar,  oa  (oa  is  in- 
cluded now  and  then,  and  the  pupils  raise  their  hands  when  oa  is  heard). 

(b)  Again,  the  children  may  be  required  to  tell  whether  a  given  word, 
as  pronounced,  contains  the  sound  of  oa  in  such  a  list  as  cool,  coat,  hard, 
water,  loaf.     (The  hand  is  raised  only  if  the  sound  is  heard  in  the  word). 

(c)  A  further  step  is  to  tell  which  words  in  a  sentence  contain  the 
sound  oa;  the  teacher  gives  several  sentences  (orally)  as"  I  left  my  coat 
on  the  load  of  hay". 

These  graded  tests  on  the  sound  will  require  a  very  short  time 
because  with  regular  practice  the  children  learn  to  work  rapidly. 

Then  follows  a  test  on  the  form  of  the  combination  (with  its  oral 
value). 

(a)  A  number  of  combinations  are  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
pupils  raise  their  hands  when  oa  is  noticed  among  oo,  oi,  oa,  or,  ea,  oa,  etc. 
One  child  may  point  to,  or  underline,  oa  wherever  it  is  found.  (Note. — 
Do  not  require  pupils  to  give  the  sound  of  the  other  combinations 
because  it  will  draw  their  attention  away  from  the  point  to  be  impressed.) 

(b)  The  pupils  may  now  be  required  to  pronounce  new  words  as 
written  or  printed  by  the  teacher.  Since  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
words  must  be  explained  to  the  class,  it  is  not  wise  to  introduce  in  a 
lesson  many  new  words,  the  meaning  and  use  of  which  are  entirely  un- 
known. The  following  list  is  suggested  (more  may  be  taken  if  the  pupils 
have  sufficient  power) — coat,  soap,  float,  road,  toad,  goat,  toast,  roast, 
poach,  oars,  oats,  throat.  At  this  step  there  are  two  points  which  may 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  teacher. 

(1)  It  is  best  to  be  very  thorough,  that  is,  to  see  that  each  child  is 
getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  lesson. 

(2)  The  children  can  usually  work  up  to  the  speed  required.  It  will 
be  found  that  nothing  is  gained  by  allowing  the  children  to  work  slowly 
and,  as  a  consequence,  in  many  cases,  carelessly.  Brisk  work  should  be 
required  always,  keeping  in  mind  that  thoroughness  is  the  first  requisite. 
Besides,  the  children  enjoy  working  rapidly. 

The  pupils  may  whisper  at  least  some  of  the  words  to  the  teacher  and 
by   this   means   those   who   have   most   trouble   in  getting   the    words 
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and,  consequently,  need  most  help  are  soon  discovered.  The  teacher 
may  help  the  slower  pupils  by  having  them  sound  each  part  of  the  word 
several  times,  increasing  the  speed,  until  finally  they  hear  the  word, 
provided  that  the  class  as  a  whole  is  not  kept  waiting  too  long.  If  two 
or  more  pupils  are  in  grave  difficulty  it  will,  of  course,  be  wiser  to  proceed 
with  the  lesson  and  give  individual  help  later  on. 

Rapid  word-recognition  may  be  promoted  at  this  stage.  One  device 
is  to  present  new  words  on  flash  cards,  and  give  each  child  the  oppor- 
tunity to  win  one  of  these  cards  as  a  reward  for  rapid  work. 

(c)  Sentences  may  now  be  presented  either  in  script  or  in  print. 
This  work  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  if  the  first  two  or  three  sen- 
tences are  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  every  child  is  required  to  whisper 
the  sentence  to  the  teacher.  Later,  a  sentence  is  given  to  each  child. 
Writing  or  printing  these  sentences  on  slips  of  paper  means  work,  but 
the  added  interest  and  effort  shown  by  the  children  makes  the  result 
worth  the  trouble.  Every  child  in  the  class  will  want  to  take  his  sentence 
home  so  that  he  may  read  it  to  someone.  In  the  treatment  of.  this  part 
of  the  application  of  the  knowledge  gained,  games,  and  other  devices 
may  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher.  Occasionally,  one  may  work  in 
a  group  of  connected  sentences,  which  makes  a  pleasing  change  if  the 
ideas  contained  are  interesting  and  the  device  is  worked  out  carefully. 
It  is  wise  to  think  out  ways  and  means  to  avoid  monotony.  Sentences 
such  as  "  I  know  I  left  the  toast  on  the  plate.  Where  did  Joan  put  my 
coat?"  may  be  given. 

{d)  Lastly,  the  children  may  write  words  ,on  the  blackboard  to  the 
teacher's  dictation,  when  the  words  previously  studied  have  been  erased. 
This  step  may  be  taken  earlier  in  the  lesson,  but  it  often  serves  as  a 
reward  for  good  work  on  the  lists  of  words  and  sentences.  The  children 
always  enjoy  writing  new  words  and  the  practice  is  helpful,  because  it 
will  assist  in  formal  spelling  later  on. 

Following  are  a  few  suggestions  as  to  seat-work  based  on  the  lesson: 

1.  Pupils  write  combination  in  their  work-books. 

2.  Write  words  containing  combinations  in  books  (from  board). 

3.  With  letter-slips,  form  words  on  desk  from  list  on  board. 

4.  Find  words  containing  sound  taught  in  the  lesson  in  primer — 
write  them  or  form  on  desk  with  slips. 

5.  Study  new  lesson  at  seats. 


Teacher  (reading  aloud) — "  'And  then  the  knight's  heart  was  filled  with  joy,  for  he 

saw  by  the  wayside  a  beautiful  damsel '.     Now  you  all  know  what  a  damsel  is, 

don't  you?" 

Willy  Hodge — "Yes,  teacher — a  small  plum!" 


Frills 

gerjVld  f.  manning 

Instructor  in  Art,  Normal  School.  Camrose,  Albc-rta 

WHEN  the  question  of  making  up  for  school  time  lost  during  the 
epidemic  in  Alberta  was  under  consideration,  a  leading  daily 
paper    said    editorially    under    the    caption    "Is    Education 
Important?" — 

"So  far  as  known  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  time  lost  to  the 
school  children  by  the  closing  of  the  schools  will  be  made  up  by  cutting 
non-essential  subjects  off  the  curriculum  for  next  term  and  allowing 
them  to  concentrate  on  the  things  which  really  count  in  the  struggle  of 
life.  But  it  has  been  established  by  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place, 
and  by  the  proposals  that  have  been  made,  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
make  up  the  loss  and  to  bring  the  children  through  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  far  advanced  in  the  essential  subjects  as  they  would  have  been. 
Not  to  cut  out  the  frills  amounts,  therefore,  to  a  decision  needlessly  to 
deprive  the  pupils  of  the  city  of  several  weeks'  teaching  of  the  funda- 
mental subjects.  That  will  not  occur  if  education  is  rated  in  Edmonton 
at  its  proper  value." — 

Without,  for  the  moment,  questioning  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment let  us  see  what  it  implies.  Apparently  the  school  subjects  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups — essentials  and  non-essentials.  Can  such  a 
system  be  defended?  During  the  last  four  years  we  have  been  constantly 
reminded  that  efficiency  and  economy  must  be  the  watchwords  of  the 
nation  which  will  hold  its  place  in  the  keen  competition  following  the 
war.  Can  a  system  tolerating  "frills"  be  as  efficient  as  it  should  be? 
Can  we  justify  a  dollar  spent  unnecessarily  in  these  times  of  national 
poverty?  Is  there  time  for  non-essentials  on  the  crowded  curricula  of 
schools?  In  asking  ourselves  what  subjects  should  find  a  place  on  our 
school  curriculum  as  "essential"  subjects  we  may  lay  it  down  with  some 
confidence  that  those  should  be  included  which  "prepare  the  pupil  to  do 
better  those  things  he  will  have  to  do  anyway".  What  are  some  of  the 
things  the  pupils  in  our  schools  will  have  to  do  in  the  near  future?  They 
will  purchase  clothes,  presents,  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  china,  etc. 
Some  will  build  and  furnish  homes,  and  improve  the  surroundings  of 
these.  Many  will  earn  their  living  as  a  result  of  skill  in  choosing  things 
which  look  well  together,  or  in  arranging  objects  pleasingly — store 
windows,  goods  on  counters,  advertisements,  etc.  All  will  need  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  civic  undertakings  of  all  kinds.  To  be  indifferent 
will  be  a  mark  of  bad  citizenship. 

[451] 
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Since  all  children,  then,  must  soon  exercise  judgment  on  many  of 
these  matters,  what  of  the  "frills"  which,  though  not  specifically 
mentioned,  are  undoubtedly  intended  as  fine  and  industrial  arts,  house- 
hold art  and  domestic  science?  In  the  several  activities  mentioned  above 
good  judgment  must  be  exercised.  Now  the  judgment  will  be  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual.  Taste  is  inherent  in  but 
few.  In  most  cases  it  must  be  cultivated,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects  to  use  those  instruments — the  "frills" — which  will  best 
serve  the  purpose.  It  is  no  little  thing,  this  training  in  taste  Ruskin 
says — 

"Taste  is  not  only  a  part  and  an  index  of  morality,  it  is  the  only 
morality.  The  first,  last,  and  closest  trial  question  to  any  living  creature 
is  'What  do  you  like?'  What  we  like  determines  what  we  are  and  to 
teach  taste  is  inevitably  to  form  character." 

If,  then,  we  can  show  that  the  'frills',  well  taught,  elevate  the  taste 

of  the  rising  generation  their  retention  on  the  curriculum  is  justified. 

And  if  it  is  shown  that  good  teaching  of  these  is  of  economic  value  the 

case  is  greatly  strengthened.    Goodyear  says — 

"  In  most  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  an  artistic  taste  is  a  matter  of  practical 
importance  in  the  gaining  of  one's  livelihood.  The  element  of  design  enters  into  most 
kinds  of  handiwork  and  whenever  the  arts  of  design  are  in  question  taste  must  be 
exercised.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  the  question  of  'household  art'  is  of 
comprehensive  importance  and  the  education  of  taste  with  regard  to  it  has  a  great 
value,  even  as  a  matter  of  economy.  The  first  condition  of  good  taste  is  to  know  how 
much  may  be  done  with  little  money.  This  once  understood,  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  rate  things  by  their  expense  or  monej'  value  will  be  checked." 

It  thus  appears  that  direction  and  instruction  in  artistic  taste  are 
matters  of  economic  importance  as  well  as  of  polite  education.  A  short 
review  of  the  industrial  history  of  several  countries  will  be  enlightening. 
France  has  always  been  a  producer  of  artistic  products  especially  since 
the  time  of  Napoleon.  England  awoke  to  the  value  of  the  artistic 
quality  in  her  manufactured  goods  at  the  Exhibition  in  1851.  At  the 
Paris  Exposition  (1878)  Germany  saw  that  her  products  were  crude, 
heavy,  and  inartistic.  She  set  to  work  to  remedy  this.  Her  artists 
turned  their  attention  from  picture-making  to  producing  useful  things 
having  an  art  quality.  Under  the  Prussian  Government  the  art  schools 
of  the  Empire  were  forced  to  specialize  in  industrial  art  and  a  revolution 
was  effected  which,  in  the  period  1904-1914,  changed  some  of  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world.  German  designs  and  designers  found  their  way  into 
all  countries.  Thoughtful  teaching  of  the  "frills"  in  the  state-aided 
industrial  schools  of  the  countries  mentioned,  was  in  large  part  respon- 
sible for  their  pre-eminence  in  the  trade  marts  of  the  world.  How  does 
the  United  States  of  America  stand  in  this  matter?  Her  leading  thinkers 
admit  that  she  is  the  only  great  industrial  nation  without  an  industrial 
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art.  She  owes  her  position  more  to  the  accidental  possession  of  rich 
natural  resources,  and  less  to  organized  efficiency.  Her  manufactured 
goods  of  aesthetic  value  are  largely  the  product  of  designers  and  craftsmen 
trained  in  the  state-aided  industrial  schools  of  Europe.  She  exported  to 
Europe  much  of  her  raw  material  and  re-imported  this  in  the  shape  of 
manufactured  articles  at  enormously  enhanced  values.  Why?  Because 
she  was  paying  for  the  aesthetic  touch  of  the  foreign  designer — because 
her  own  were  not  sufficiently  skilled.  Was  this  matter  for  satisfaction? 
Why  should  not  her  own  workers  be  reaping  this  profit  and  the  money  be 
helping  to  build  up  her  own  institutions?  Parth'  because  what  other 
nations  had  come  to  regard  as  essentials  were  still  looked  upon  as  "frills" 
by  our  southern  neighbours.  But  her  leaders,  alive  to  the  danger  of  the 
situation,  are  moving  to  remedy  past  neglect.  They  know  that  the 
world's  markets  will  belong  to  the  nation  producing  the  most  artistic 
products.  Consequently,  industrial  education  is  finding  a  larger  place  on 
the  curriculum  and  provision  is  being  made  for  training  specially  gifted 
children.  This  is  recognized  as  necessary  for  the  future  economic  well- 
being  of  the  state. 

And  what  of  Canada?  How  do  we  stand?  Does  the  editorial  in 
question  represent  well-informed  thought?  Inasmuch  as  in  the  city  in 
which  this  paper  is  published  the  leadership  in  the  special  subjects  is  at 
least  as  good  as  in  any  city  in  Western  Canada  it  is  an  unfortunate 
remark.  W^hat  is  its  likely  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  putting  into  this  work  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable?  These 
are  hard  times  and  the  tendency  is  to  cut  down  expense.  Unless  care  is 
taken  the  cutting  might  take  a  form  which  in  time  would  be  recognized 
as  a  cardinal  error.  If  this  editorial  is  representative  of  well-informed 
current  opinion  how  shall  we  compare  in  future  efficiency  with  our  great 
competitors  for  the  world's  trade? 

Teachers  of  the  special  subjects  are  not  free  from  blame.  Often  they 
are  too  self-centred.  They  must  realize  that  there  should  be  an  art 
quality  in  everything  the  children  produce  every  day.  How  can  we  hope 
in  one  hour  a  week  to  teach  art  (appreciation  or  taste)  to  children  who 
put  down  their  work  anyhow  in  a  cheap  scribbler,  with  a  gritty  pencil, 
for  the  other  twenty-four  hours  of  the  week?  Only  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  subject  enters  into  every  school  activity  of  the  child  each  day 
will  results  come.  How  many  teachers  of  manual  training  and  sewing 
insist  on  children  planning  their  own  models  as  actual  exercises  in  design? 
Why  be  content  with  copying  type  models?  Teach  the  children  that  art 
enters  into  every  exercise — number  work,  spelling  exercises,  letter- 
writing,  map-drawing,  mounting  nature  specimens,  and  constructive 
work  of  every  kind.  Set  before  them  the  ideal  that  each  piece  of  work 
must  represent  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable.    Then,  as  they  pass 
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from  project  to  project,  will  power  to  do  better  work  be  gained.  There 
will  result  a  keener  insight,  a  finer  skill,  a  greater  delight,  and  all  will 
come  to  have  the  proper  attitude  toward  constructive  problems  of  every 
kind.  The  child  who  is  taught  in  school  to  work  ever  at  his  highest  level 
will  bring  the  same  wish  to  do  well  into  his  life  as  a  citizen.  His  interest 
in  civic  problems  will  be  keener,  more  intelligent,  more  thoughtful. 
When  he  wrote  the  poem  "Art"  Emerson  had  in  mind  a  world  in  which 
work  was  to  be  a  pleasure  and  not  alone  a  means  of  existence.  His 
clarity  of  vision  should  shame  our  feeble  eyesight  of  to-day. 

If  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  is  to  be  the  vital  force  it  should  be 
in  the  growth  of  national  life  the  basis  must  be  broadened.  It  must  be 
planned  less  for  the  gifted  few  and  more  for  the  average  student.  "The 
art  taste  of  a  community  will  be  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  stan- 
dards established  in  the  Public  Schools".  We  reap  as  we  sow  and  no- 
where is  there  more  need  of  a  public  convinced  of  the  value  of  art  as  a 
public  asset  than  in  Western  Canada. 

We  cannot  afiford  to  cut  out  the  "frills". 

But  the  whole  question  has  a  deeper  significance  than  has  been 
mentioned.  Perhaps  when  labour  leaders  have  satisfactorily  adjusted 
the  wages  and  working  hours  of  their  followers  they  will  spare  time  to 
challenge  such  statements  as  the  one  under  discussion.  The  word 
"Kultur"  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  world  to-day.  Why?  Because  it 
represents  the  elements  of  greed  and  selfishness  at  their  maximum  in- 
tensity. Its  special  significance  for  us  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  educa- 
tional system  which  glorified  the  doctrine  that  the  main  purpose  of  life 
is  the  making  of  a  living.  It  was  allowable  to  sacrifice  one's  fellow-man 
or  one's  neighbour  in  the  society  of  nations  to  attain  this  end.  It  taught 
man  to  animalize  himself  by  adopting  the  old  savage  law  of  the  jungle, 
where  food  and  the  female  were  the  prey  of  the  strongest.  Its  exponents, 
like  our  editor,  overlooked  one  important  element  of  life.  They  can  best 
be  answered  in  the  words  of  Charles  H.  CafTen,  lecturer  and  writer 
on  Art: 

"What  are  we  doing  for  the  children  to  fit  them  to  be  the  artists  of  the  New  De- 
mocracy, to  fit  them  to  make  their  own  Hves  and  the  lives  of  all  more  beautiful?  Are 
we  inspiring  them  with  the  highest  ideal  of  life?  The  world's  ideal  to-day  overlooks 
one  important  ideal  of  life.  It  concentrates  its  energies  on  making  a  living  and  recks 
little  of  living.  Our  ideals  are  rooted  in  the  past.  And  what  did  the  civilization  of  the 
past  do  to  promote  happy  and  healthy  living  among  the  masses  of  the  people?  It  was 
only  the  privileged  few  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living.  Our  roots  being  in  the  past 
we  have  produced  a  privileged  class  that  battens  on  the  lives  of  the  masses.  Meanwhile 
we  have  adopted  the  attitude  that  labour  may  not  be  a  cause  but  a  blessing. 

"Our  modern  social  system  is  founded  on  industry  and  the  elevation  of  the  making 
of  a  li\-ing,  into  the  ideal  of  life  is  the  outcome  of  the  system.  The  true  ideal,  beautiful 
living,  is  overlooked.  Is  not  education  confined  too  exclusively  to  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  making  a  living  and  too  little  concerned  with  the  fostering  of  a  high  ideal  of  living? 
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"The  business  ideal  of  life  overshadows  our  system  of  education.  Why  teach  the 
children  that  the  future  making  of  a  living  is  the  chief  aim  of  life?  Teach  the  child  that 
his  creed  should  be — '  I  will  lead  a  beautiful  life,  and  therefore  I  must  work,  and  my 
work  which  is  necessary  shall  be  as  good  as  I  can  make  it  so  as  to  add  to  the  beauty  and 
happiness  of  living'." 

Could  we  not  set  this  ideal  before  the  children  and  talk  less  of  "the 
struggle  of  life"?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ethical  development  of  the 
world  is  lagging  far  behind  the  intellectual?  May  it  not  be  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  still  setting  the  business  ideal  of  life  before  the 
children? 

The  special  subjects  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  "frills"  when  we 
reach  the  point  where  it  is  clear  that  to  some  natures  there  is  as  much 
pleasure  in  fine  form  and  colour  as  in  beautiful  music  or  line  literature. 
Who  are  we  to  say  this  pleasure  shall  be  withheld,  perhaps  for  all  time,  in 
order  that  some  additional  dry  facts  may  be  added  to  the  child's  oxerlarge 
store?  Such  a  viewpoint  is  undemocratic.  If  the  child  of  wealthy 
parents  must  spend  a  year  or  more  in  travel,  viewing,  among  other 
things,  the  art  treasures  of  the  world  at  first  hand,  ere  his  education  is 
considered  complete,  surely  we  may  be  permitted  to  bring  the  child  of 
the  working  man  into  second-hand  contact  with  the  world's  treasures 
without  a  feeling  that  we  are  stealing  his  time!  Let  us  realize  that  the 
child  has  been  educated  when,  in  addition  to  being  prepared  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  earn  a  living,  he  has  also  been  taught  to  enter  more 
fully  and  completely  into  life — to  extract  from  it  the  maximum  of 
enjoyment  consonant  with  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-man.  Let  us 
prepare  the  young  people  in  our  charge  to  get  the  greatest  good  out  of 
life.  Let  us  throw  off  the  shackles  of  the  past  century  and  realize  that 
some  of  the  things  we  call  "frills"  to-day  are  the  things  to  which,  in 
part,  the  nations  of  antiquity  owe  their  undying  greatness.  These 
"frills"  are  the  birthright  of  every  child  who  enters  this  world.  Let  him 
who  would  rashly  strike  from  the  child's  experience  the  industrial  art 
handwork  in  which  he  so  delights  remember  that  "hand  artisanship  has 
always  been  the  prompter  of  the  brain  and  the  educator  of  the  taste,  that 
it  is  certainly  not  an  accident  that  the  two  busiest  centres  of  hand- 
artisanship  the  world  ever  knew,  Athens  and  Florence,  have  been  its 
leaders  in  creative  art,  while  stall-fed  capitals  like  Rome  and  Washington 
are  powerless  to  create  the  art  they  are  privileged  to  buy". 

Undeniably  there  are  non-essentials  on  the  curricula  of  our  schools 
to-day,  but  in  deciding  what  they  are  let  us  guard  against  being  unduly 
influenced  by  present-day  Rip  Van  Winkles. 


"Did  your  wife  scold  when  you  came  home  so  late  last  night?"  "You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  wife  who  was  on:e  a  teacher.  She  simply  made  me  write  a  hundred 
times  on  a  slate,  'I  must  be  at  home  by  ten  o'clock.'  " 


The  Life  Story  of  a  Sockeye 

W.  EVERARD  EDMONDS,  M.A. 
Strathcona  High  School,  Edmonton 

[Teachers  of  composition  can  often  secure  good  results  by  encouraging  students  to 
embody  in  essays  and  stories  the  knowledge  gained  in  their  ordinary  school  work. 
The  following  brief  narrative  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  field  of 
natural  history. — Editor.] 

IT  was  the  run  of  the  salmon.  Out  of  the  broad  Pacific  came  the  silver 
horde,  myriads  upon  myriads  of  gleaming  bodies  packed  so  closely 
together  that  they  formed  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  wide- 
mouthed  river.  After  three  years  of  absence  from  their  native  shore, 
three  years  of  ceaseless  roving  through  the  depths  of  the  unresting  sea, 
the  desire  for  home  had  become  an  impulse  irresistible.  As  if  responsive 
to  some  secret  call,  out  of  the  ocean  depths  they  had  gathered  and  headed 
for  the  mouth  of  the  distant  Fraser.  In  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser  they 
were  born;  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser  they  would  make  ready  to  die. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  the  Sockeye  species  was  in  the  lead.  Up  to 
the  present  his  responsibilities  had  been  more  nominal  than  real,  and  life 
had  been  one  long,  continuous  holiday.  For  the  past  four  years  he  had 
done  nothing  but  dodge  enemies  and  eat,  feats  which  he  had  found  ab- 
surdly easy  of  accomplishment.  Of  course,  a  shark  or  a  seal  had  now 
and  then  given  him  a  hard  chase,  but  he  was  gifted  with  a  wonderful 
burst  of  speed,  and  he  had  yet  to  meet  his  match  in  the  silvery  depths  of 
the  sea.  But  the  ascent  of  the  river  was  different.  Enemies,  new  and 
strange,  watched  the  entrance  with  greedy  eyes,  and,  as  the  doughty 
leader  cast  a  swift  glance  over  the  deeply  massed  phalanx  behind  him, 
he  wondered  how  many  of  those  gleaming  cohorts  would  reach  the  goal 
in  safety. 

There  was,  however,  little  time  for  dreaming.  With  a  parting  flick 
of  his  delicate  tail,  Sockeye  left  salt  water  forever  and  plunged  into  the 
cool  current  of  the  river  now  fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains. 
Behind  him  and  stretching  far  out  on  either  side  came  his  companions. 
Their  course  was  fraught  with  more  danger  than  his  own  by  reason  of 
their  close  formation,  and  danger  met  them  at  the  very  outset.  At  the 
river-mouth  weirs  and  fish-traps  lay  in  wait  for  them  and  gill-nets, 
pound-nets,  and  trawling-seines  were  soon  filled  with  the  glistening  spoil. 

Sockeye  appeared  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Again  and  again  some 
luckless  follower  would  be  snatched  up  before  his  eyes  while  he,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  lived  on.  Everywhere  along  the  wooded  banks  Siwash 
families  with  spear  and  scoop-net  worked  hard  to  lay  in  their  winter's 
supply,  while  here  and  there  a  frugal  white  settler  might  be  seen  tossing 
out  the  fish  with  shovel  or  pitchfork. 

[456] 
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The  pack  swam  steadily  upstream  until  the  miles  became  centuries, 
and  still  they  advanced.  Rocks,  shoals,  rapids,  and  sandbars  were 
obstacles  only  to  be  surmounted,  and  soon  the  tremendous  strain  began 
to  tell.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  since  entering 
fresh  water  not  a  morsel  of  food  had  been  eaten,  nor  would  a  single 
warrior  in  that  vast  army  eat  again. 

Did  Sockeye  remember  his  downward  trip  to  the  sea  so  long  ago? 
Perhaps  not;  he  was  an  orphan,  and  doubtless  strove  to  forget  those 
early  days  of  suffering.  At  the  end  of  his  infant  or  "alevin"  stage  of 
existence,  when  but  a  mere  "fry"  two  inches  long,  he  had  been  forced 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Bereft  of  a  parent's  care,  his  early  home  in  the 
shallow  reaches  of  the  upper  Eraser  had  little  attraction  for  him  and, 
like  many  another  young  adventurer,  he  longed  to  see  the  great  world 
outside. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Sockeye  should  slip  out  one 
dark  night  and  drop  a  few  miles  down  the  stream.  Each  day  saw  him 
farther  on  his  way.  In  the  daytime  he  would  hide  at  the  bottom  of  some 
dark  pool,  but  at  night  he  would  move  on  once  more  toward  the  sea. 
The  long  journey  had  taken  nearly  a  year  and,  when  at  last  tidewater 
was  reached,  he  was  a  lusty  young  "parr".  Three  years  had  been  passed 
in  the  open  sea;  then  this  fierce  longing  for  home  had  come  upon  him, 
and  lo!  now  he  was  on  the  very  threshhold. 

By  the  time  the  once  gayly-coloured  leader — whose  coat  had  become 
a  vivid  green  and  crimson  on  entering  fresh  water — had  reached  the 
spawning  beds,  he  was  a  sorry-looking  object  indeed.  He  had  grown 
thin  and  gaunt,  and  his  jaws  were  now  curved  like  the  beak  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  Sockeye  chose  a  dusky  olive  female  for  a  mate,  and  the  pair  by 
a  diligent  use  of  tail  and  fm  succeeded  in  scooping  out  a  shallow  bed  in 
the  gravel  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs. 

Few  of  these  ova  were  ever  hatched.  Most  of  them  were  devoured 
by  fish,  birds,  and  four-footed  gourmands  though  Sockeye  did  his  best 
to  guard  these  precious  globules  in  which  lay  sleeping  a  future  genera- 
tion. Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  victory,  and  it  was  only  by  sticking 
at  his  post  day  and  night,  without  rest  and  without  food,  that  the  grim 
little  warrior  was  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  army  of  intruders. 

At  last,  however,  the  fearful  strain  began  to  tell  on  even  his  iron 
constitution.  His  fins  were  split  in  several  places,  and  his  supple  tail 
was  worn  away  to  a  mere  stub.  His  eyes,  once  so  keen,  had  become  dull 
and  dim,  and  his  torn  and  lacerated  gills  resembled  a  ragged  scarf. 

Then  came  the  fight  of  his  life.  A  supernumerary  male,  whose  vain 
efforts  to  find  a  mate  had  rendered  him  well-nigh  desperate,  threw  him- 
self upon  his  weak  and  failing  leader.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
host,  and  after  a  battle  so  deadly  that  the  startled  wildfowl  fled  in  terror 
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from  the  spot,  the  mangled  remains  of  the  bold  aggressor  drifted  down 
the  stream. 

Sockeye  looked  round  him.  Not  an  enemy  was  left  in  sight,  and  he 
felt  that  now  he  could  die  happy.  His  work  was  done;  he  had  fulfilled 
his  destiny,  and  about  him  everywhere  shone  the  presence  of  a  new  life. 
By  a  last  supreme  effort  he  scraped  up  a  little  barrier  of  sand  to  keep 
the  ruddy  globules  from  rolling  away;  then  his  wounded,  emaciated  body 
floated  down  with  the  current.  .  .  . 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  slept  well. 


Agriculture  for  March 

J.  G.  ADAMS,  B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

MAKING    THE    HOTBED 

"ARCH,  with  its  longer  days  and  brighter  and  stronger  sunshine, 
reawakens  the  longing  to  be  out  of  doors.  Most  of  us  will  look 
forward  to  spring  days  spent  in  the  woods,  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
garden.  The  boys  and  girls  are  restless  under  the  call  of  the  season  and 
are  most  interested  in  subjects  pertaining  to  out-of-door  activities. 
While  in  this  mood  let  their  thoughts  and  interests  be  directed  to  pre- 
parations and  plans  for  the  school  garden.  Show  them  that  the  school- 
room is  not  a  place  to  shut  them  in  but  one  where  they  can  learn  to 
enjoy  and  get  the  most  from  their  out-door  life. 

In  planning  the  school  garden  the  purpose  in  mind  should  be  not 
merely  that  of  growing  so  many  flowers  and  vegetables.  Think  over  the 
things  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  methods  practised  in  the  community 
and  plan  to  make  some  innovation  in  the  garden  as  an  object  lesson.  How 
many  gardens  in  the  section  can  boast  of  home-grown  "extra  early" 
vegetables?  Usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  farmers  in  any  school 
section  build  a  hotbed.  The  greatest  effort  made  by  others  to  have 
vegetables  out  of  season  will  be  the  sowing  of  tomato,  cabbage,  or  celery 
seed  in  a  window-box  to  have  a  few  of  these  plants  for  early  transplanting. 
Why  is  this  so?  Why  is  it  that  the  man  who  has  all  the  necessary 
materials  at  hand  does  not  use  them  to  produce  those  early  vegetables  so 
easily  grown  as  radishes  and  lettuce  and  to  have  a  good  supply  of  other 
plants  for  early  transplanting?  Most  often  it  is  because  he  does  not  know 
how;  he  regards  such  work  as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  the  specialist  or 
the  greenhouse  man.    This  is  surely  the  teacher's  opportunity. 

What  are  the  advantages,  then,  of  the  hotbed?  Can  it  be  built  with- 
out too  much  expense?     Can  a  novace  build  it  and  get  results  from  it? 
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The  primary  aims  should  be  the  growing  of  a  few  radishes  and  lettuce  to 
maturity  in  the  bed  and  the  growing  of  a  supply  of  other  plants,  such  as 
tomatoes,  for  early  transplanting.  Enough  of  these  may  be  grown  in 
an  ordinary  bed  to  supply  the  school  garden  and  for  distribution  among 
the  pupils. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  pupils  and  a  little  help  from  some  of 
the  parents  the  cost  need  be  only  four  or  five  dollars  for  a  small  bed. 
The  working  of  the  bed  requires  care,  patience  and,  no  doubt,  some 
experience  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  But  desirable  results 
should  follow  even  the  first  attempt. 

Select  a  spot  with  good  drainage  and  a  southern  exposure.  It  is  well 
to  have  it,  if  possible,  on  the  south  side  of  a  building,  hedge,  or  board- 
fence.  Surface  drainage  may  be  provided  by  plowing  a  furrow  to  carry 
surplus  water  away. 

Manure  hotbeds  may  be  either  "surface"  or  "pit"  hotbeds.  The 
former  are  built  entirely  above  ground.  The  manure  is  spread  out, 
trampled  well,  and  the  frames  and  sash  are  placed  over  it.  More  manure 
is  then  banked  around  the  frame  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

A  "pit"  hotbed  is  made  by  digging  a  pit  and  placing  the  manure  or 
fermenting  material  therein.  Such  a  hotbed  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged 
by  surface  water  if  the  drainage  is  poor.  But  it  requires  less  manure  and 
is  much  warmer  than  a  surface  bed.  Hence,  if  good  drainage  be  pro- 
vided, it  is  preferable,  particularly  early  in  the  season. 

The  fermenting  material  most  commonly  used  and  most  easily 
obtained  is  horse  manure.  The  manure  used  should  be  about  one-third 
straw  or  litter.  If  it  is  too  dense  it  will  not  heat  well  and  should  have 
more  litter  added.  If  it  be  too  light  it  will  burn  out  rapidly.  Hence  it 
should  contain  only  enough  straw  to  make  it  hang  to  the  fork  well. 

The  manure  should  be  procured  and  piled  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  bed  is  to  be  made.  The  first  fermentation  is  nearly  always  irregular. 
It  is  first  piled  in  a  regular  conical  pile  and  left  until  fermentation  begins. 
It  is  then  turned  four  or  five  times  to  distribute  the  fermenting  material 
uniformly  throughout  the  mass  and  to  break  up  all  coarse  lumps.  This 
piling  and  turning  is  best  done  under  cover.  If  the  material  heats  too 
rapidly  or  begins  to  "fire-fang"  water  should  be  added.  If  fermentation 
is  slow  in  beginning,  hot  water  should  be  added. 

If  a  pit  bed  is  to  be  made,  the  pit  should  extend  a  foot  on  every  side 
of  the  frame,  and  should  be  about  two  feet  deep.  Its  width  and  length 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  frame  to  be  used.  The  usual  size  of  sash  is 
six  feet  by  three  feet.  The  frame  should  be  made  to  fit  the  sash.  So  one 
must  decide  the  number  of  sash  he  intends  using  before  making  the  frame 
and  digging  the  pit.  Two  sash  of  the  regulation  size  mentioned  above 
are  sufficient  to  make  a  bed  for  a  home  garden. 
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The  inside  of  the  pit  may  be  framed  or  walled  with  lumber,  brick,  or 
concrete.  A  very  satisfactory  method  is  to  make  a  temporary  frame  of 
ten-inch  or  twelve-inch  lumber  and  to  use  this  at  the  top  of  the  bed. 
Such  a  frame  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  when  not  in  use.  It  radiates 
less  heat  than  the  concrete  and  allows  the  location  of  the  bed  to  be 
changed  readily. 

The  frame  should  be  set  on  stakes  or  other  supports  so  that  it  will 
not  settle.  One  support  should  be  near  each  corner.  It  should  be  set  at 
a  pitch  of  six  or  seven  inches  toward  the  exposed  direction — usually 
south.  Just  enough  manure  should  be  used  to  come  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  frame  when  thoroughly  tramped.  It  is  important  to  make  the 
frame  square  so  that  the  sash  will  lit  well  to  prevent  cold  air  getting  in 
and  lowering  the  temperature. 

About  six  inches  of  the  prepared  manure  should  be  placed  in  the  bed 
and  thoroughly  trodden  down,  then  more  put  in,  and  the  packing  re- 
peated. This  may  be  continued  until  the  manure  comes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  frame.  Then  from  five  to  six  inches  of  good  soil  should  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  manure  inside  the  frame.  After  the  bed  is  made,  manure 
should  be  banked  around  the  outside  of  the  frame.  A  thin  layer  of  soil 
spread  over  this  will  help  to  keep  the  bed  warm.  Enough  manure  or 
straw  should  be  kept  at  hand  to  cover  the  edges  and  top  of  the  bed  in  cold 
weather. 

After  the  bed  has  been  made  it  will  heat  violently  for  a  few  days.  The 
seeds  should  not  be  planted  until  the  temperature,  as  registered  by  a 
soil  thermometer,  has  fallen  to  about  90°  F.  At  this  temperature  seeds 
of  plants  such  as  tomatoes  may  be  sown.  When  it  has  fallen  to  80°  or 
75°  the  seeds  of  the  cooler  plants  may  be  sown. 

The  plants  which  will  be  most  commonly  grown  to  maturity  in  the 
bed  are  lettuce  and  radishes.  These  may  be  sown  in  drills  about  five 
inches  apart  and  the  plants  thinned  to  suitable  intervals  when  they  are 
sufficiently  grown.  For  other  plants  which  are  to  be  transplanted  such 
as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  celery  "fiats"  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
These  save  trouble  in  moving  the  plants.  The  fiats  can  be  made  from 
shallow  packing  cases.  A  convenient  size  is  seventeen  inches  long,  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  deep  on  the  inside.  The 
ends  should  be  seven-eighth-inch  lumber  so  that  the  sides  and  bottoms, 
which  should  be  three-eighth-inch  lumber,  can  be  nailed  solidly  to  them. 
The  soil  used  for  filling  these  fiats  should  be  loose  but  not  too  rich.  After 
levelling  off,  the  soil  is  pressed  down  firmly  with  a  piece  of  board.  Lettuce, 
cabbage,  caulifiower,  tomato,  pepper  plants,  etc.,  should  be  sown  in 
drills  and  covered  uniformly.  Celery  seed  is  best  sown  broadcast.  Fine 
soil  is  then  sprinkled  over  it  to  imbed  but  not  to  cover  the  seeds.  Water 
Hghtly  with  a  fine  sprinkler. 
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Beet  and  onion  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  the  bed.  Muskmelons. 
cucumbers,  water-melons,  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  plants  which 
do  not  transplant  readily  may  be  planted  in  a  container.  Special  card- 
board bands  may  be  used,  but  just  as  good  results  are  obtained  with  tin 
cans  having  the  bottom  melted  off.  The  plants  may  be  removed  from 
these  and  transplanted  without  breaking  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots. 

The  plants  should  not  be  forced  too  much.  The  type  which  will  give 
best  results  is  described  as  "stocky".  Water  should  be  applied  only  on 
bright  days  and  in  the  morning  so  that  the  foliage  may  become  dry 
before  night  and  the  temperature  will  not  be  lowered  too  much.  Ventilate 
on  warm  days  by  propping  up  the  sash  but  be  v^ery  careful  to  avoid 
chilly  drafts.  The  sash  should  be  lowered  again  before  the  air  begins 
to  cool  in  the  evening.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  beds  will  need 
extra  covering,  particularly  at  night.  This  may  be  given  by  old  pieces 
of  carpet,  burlap,  etc.,  laid  over  the  sash.  In  the  coldest  weather  manure 
should  be  banked  around  the  edges. 

The  young  seedlings  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  "damping  ofT". 
This  is  the  rotting  of  the  plants  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  may  be 
caused  by  several  diseases.  These  diseases  all  flourish  best  in  warm, 
moist  soil  and  in  soil  containing  too  much  decaying  organic  matter. 
Sulphur  or  sand  sprinkled  between  the  rows  help  to  prevent  the  disease. 

The  plants  should  not  be  taken  from  the  bed  to  the  field  before  being 
"hardened  off".  This  may  be  accomplished  by  removing  the  sash  first 
on  warm  days,  then  on  cooler  days;  then  on  warm  nights  and,  finally,  on 
cool  nights.  The  amount  of  water  should  also  be  decreased  gradualh- 
to  accustom  the  plants  to  the  drier  conditions  of  the  open  field. 


Diary  of  the  War 

SEPTEMBER,  1918 

Sept.  1.  British  take  Peronne,  Sailly-Saillisel,  Bouchavesnes  and  Rancourt,  and  reach 
the  western  outskirts  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood;  2,000  prisoners.  Bulle- 
court  and  Heudecourt  again  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Beaulencourt  and 
the  high  ground  at  Moeuvres  retaken.  Neuve  Eglise  and  other  villages  in 
Lys  salient  recaptured.  French  advance  on  the  Ailette,  capturing  Crecy- 
au-Mont  and  Leury;  Americans  push  ahead  two  miles  beyond  Juvigny. 
Fighting  for  the  first  time  on  Belgian  soil,  Americans  capture  Voormezcele 
and  nearby  strongholds.  Turks  attack  Baku  on  the  Caspian.  Norwegian 
steamer  Borgsdal  torpedoed  and  sunk.  Japanese  cavalry  occupy  Iman  at 
the  junction  of  the  Iman  and  Ussuri  rivers.  Japanese  cavalry  take 
Chingyang.  Bolshevi.st  Council  of  Amur  declares  war  on  China.  From 
Aug.  1914,  to  Sept.  1918,  German  submarines  sank  7,157,088  tons  of  shipping 
in  excess  of  the  tonnage  turned  out  in  tliat  period  by  the  Allied  and  neutral 
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nations;  j,yc)^,ooo  tons  of  enemy  ships  were  seized,  the  net  loss  to  the  Allied 
and  neutral  nations  on  Sept.  i,  igi8,  being  3,362,088  tons.  In  all,  the 
Allied  and  neutral  nations  had  lost  2I,404,IQS  tons  of  shipping  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  total  construction  was  14,247,025  tons. 
Sept.  2.  Canadians  of  Home's  First  Army  breach  the  Drocourt-Qucant  switch-line  on 
a  front  of  six  miles  from  Etaing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Queant,  taking 
several  villages  in  the  four-mile  advance;  Dury  and  subsequently  Cagni- 
court  and  Villers  taken;  Le  Transloy  and  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood  captured; 
10,000  prisoners.  Mangin,  using  French  and  American  soldiers,  reaches 
Terny-Sorny  and  the  Soissons-St.  Quentin  highway.  Semenoff's  Cossacks 
and  the  Czechs  effect  a  junction.  U.S.  s.s.  Onega  torpedoed;  26  missing. 
Three  raids  made  on  the  airdrome  at  Bruehl;  hangars  demolished.  Rail- 
ways at  Ehrang,  Burbach  and  Saarbriicken  bombed ;  fire  started  in  Burbach 
works;  15  tons  of  bombs  used. 

Sept.  3.  Fall  of  Drocourt;  Lens  evacuated  by  the  Germans.  English,  Scottish  and  Naval 
troops  under  General  Fergusson  smash  through  the  defences  of  Queant  and 
Pi'ouville  and  advance  on  Inchy  and  Moeuvres;  later  Baralle,  Rumancourt, 
and  Lecluse,  behind  the  Drocourt-Queant  line  taken.  The  advance  is 
along  a  26-mile  front  to  a  depth  of  6  miles.  Germans  driven  in  hasty  re- 
treat to  the  Canal  du  Nord.  South  of  Peronne  the  French  cross  the 
Somme;  1,400  prisoners.  The  Frank  H.  Buck,  American  tank  steamer 
sinks  a  large  U-boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Secretary  Lansing  an- 
nounces that  the  U.S.  Government  recognises  the  Czecko-Slovaks  as  a 
belligerent  nation,  and  the  Czecko-Slovak  National  Council  as  a  de  facto 
belligerent  Government. 

Sept.  4.  Germans  retreat  on  a  front  of  nearly  20  miles  north  of  the  Vesle;  French  and 
American  troops  force  a  passage  of  the  river  and  occupy  Chassemy,  Bucy- 
le-Long,  Branelle,  Vauxcere,  and  Blanzy;  French  make  gains  northeast  of 
Noyon  and  drive  the  Germans  before  them  in  the  territory  between  the 
Canal  du  Nord  and  the  Oise.  British  force  the  passage  of  the  Canal  du  Nord 
on  a  front  of  approximately  15  miles  northward  from  Moislans  and  advance 
to  the  east.  British  advance  in  Flanders,  taking  Ploegsteert  and  Hill  63. 
British  troops  enter  Moeuvres  and  Ecourt.  Between  Moeuvres  and 
Peronne  New  Zealanders  take  Ruyaulcourt  and  reach  the  northern  fringe 
of  Havrincourt  Wood;  Manancourt  and  Etricourt  carried.  American 
steamer  Dora  sunk  off  the  French  coast.  The  liner  Persic,  With  2,800 
American  soldiers  on  board,  sunk  off  the  English  coast ;  all  saved;  attacking 
U-boat  sunk.  Allied  hospital  southwest  of  Soissons  bombed  at  night;  no 
casualties.    Mile.  Kaplan,  who  shot  Lenine  on  Aug.  30th,  executed. 

Sept.  5.  General  Humbert  advances  towards  St.  Quentin  from  Noyon.  North  of 
the  Vesle  the  French  reach  the  Aisne  between  Conde  and  Vieil-Arcy. 
American  troop  transport  Mount  Vernon  torpedoed  off  the  French  coast 
while  homeward  bound;  she  returned  to  port  under  her  own  steam;  35 
killed.  The  railways  at  Metz-Sablons  and  Mainz  and  the  docks  and 
sidings  at  Karlsruhe  bombed;  extensive  damage  at  Karlsruhe.  Czecko- 
Slovaks  capture  Chita,  Transbaikalia.  Peasants  capture  Nizhni- 
Novgorod. 

Sept.  6.  Americans  reach  the  south  bank  of  the  Aisne  from  Conde  to  Villers.  Ger- 
mans retreat  on  a  90-mile  front  south  from  the  breach  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line  before  Cambrai.  French  capture  Ham  and  Chauny  and  advance 
east  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  for  a  distance  of  6  miles.    British  follow  up  their 
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gains  on  the  Somme,  penetrating  German  positions  to  a  depth  of  7  miles 
on  a  12-mile  front  astride  the  Amiens-St.  Quentin  road.  The  Allies  take 
Obozerskaya,  75  miles  south  of  Archangel.  One  of  a  squadron  of  German 
warships  cruising  ofT  the  Island  of  Amcland  ran  into  a  mine  or  was  tor- 
pedoed. General  von  Linsingcn  places  the  City  of  Berlin  and  the  Province 
of  Brandenburg  in  a  state  of  siege  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  rumours 
disquieting  to  the  populace.  General  SoukhomlinofT,  former  Minister  of 
War  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Cabinet,  courtmartialled  and  shot. 

Sept.  7.  Secretary  Baker  of  the  U.S.  arrives  in  France.  A  British  squadron  attacks 
the  railways  at  Ehrang  and  the  chemical  works  at  Mannheim.  Russia 
reported  to  have  paid  tc  Germany  the  first  portion  of  the  war  indemnity 
amounting  to  $1,500,000,000.  Khabarovsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur 
and  Ussuri  Rivers,  occupied  by  Japanese  cavalry.  Alliance  between 
Germany  and  Finland  reported  under  which  the  entire  man  power  of 
Finland  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Germany. 

Sept.  8.  British  press  on  towards  St.  Quentin  and  Laon,  capturing  Villevgque  and 
Ste  Emilie  and  the  greater  part  of  Havrincourt  Wood.  French  capture 
Hamel  and  several  other  villages,  advancing  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Quentin  Canal  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Oise.  Americans  advance  north- 
ward on  the  Aisne  in  the  vicinity  of  Vieil  Arcy,  Villers-en-Praycres,  and 
Revillon.  Twenty-six  British  officials  arrested  and  threatened  with  death 
should  Lenine  die. 

Sept.  9.  French  cross  the  Crozat  Canal  opposite  Liez.  British  carry  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  Hindenburg  line  north  of  Havrincourt  Wood;  they  reach 
the  edge  of  Gouzeaucourt  and  Epehy  and  progress  beyond  Vermand. 
Germans  throw  in  more  troops  to  check  the  American  advance  on  the 
St.  Gobain  massif.  Canadian  Pacific  liner  Missatiabie,  westward  bound, 
torpedoed.    Over  500  counter-revolutionaries  murdered  in  Russia. 

Sept.  10.     British  hammer  the  remaining  defences  in  the  Hindenburg  line. 

Sept.  11.  British,  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin,  take  Attilly,  Vermand,  and 
Vendelles;  they  also  capture  the  Railway  Triangle.  American  troops 
arrive  at  Archangel.  Vologda,  burnt  by  the  Red  Guards,  is  captured  by 
the  White  Guards. 

Sept.  12  General  Pershing  attacks  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  with  the  ist  American  Army; 
on  the  south,  on  a  12-mile  front  between  Xivray  and  Fey-en-Haye,  he 
advances  5  miles,  capturing  Thiaucourt,  Pannes,  Nousard,and  Mt.  Sec; 
on  the  west  of  the  salient  aided  by  the  French  he  captures  St.  Mihiel  (at 
.  the  tip)  and  Combres;  8,000  prisoners.  British  gain  a  success  at  Cambrai, 
taking  Havrincourt,  Moeuvres,  and  Trescault;  1,500  prisoners.  West  of  St. 
Quentin  British  gain  Holnon  Wood  and  the  French  Savy.  British  steamer 
Galway  Castle  sunk;  189  persons  lost,  including  women  and  children.  It 
is  reported  that  the  entente  Governments  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
Horvath  Government  and  had  appointed  a  committee  to  administer 
municipal  affairs.  Admiral  A.  V.  RazvozofT,  former  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Russian  Baltic  Naval  Forces,  murdered  in  Petrograd.  Under 
American  Man  Power  Act,  12,875,000  men  registered  to  date. 

Sept.  13.  Americans  flattest  out  the  St.  Mihiel  salient;  15,000  prisoners  and  200  guns. 
British  occupy  additional  territory  in  the  region  of  Vermand  and  Jean- 
court. 
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Sept.  14.     PVench  begin  new  attack  on  the  Ailette  River  and  between  the  Aisne  and 
Vesle;  Allemant  and  Laffaux  Mill  captured  with  2,500  prisoners.    British 
advance  their  lines  towards  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  and  gain  in  the  Ljrs 
region.     German   Minister  at   Helsingfors  communicates  an  offer  that 
German  troops  should  not  attack  in  Eastern  Karelia  provided  Allies  with- 
drew their  troops  from  Northern  Russia  and  the  Murman  coast.    Turks 
in  a  new  attack  on  Baku  force  the  British  to  withdraw  from  the  town. 
Metz  and  nearby  towns  raided.     United  States  Committee  on  Public 
Information  makes  public  a  series  of  official  documents  proving  that 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  German  agents  who  had  sold  Russia  to  the 
Germans.    Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga,  captured  by  the  Reds. 
Sept.  15.     Austrian  Peace  Note  published;  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  invites 
all  belligerent  Governments  to  enter  into  non-binding  discussions  at  a 
secret  conference  at  some  neutral  meeting  place,  with  a  view  to  the  calling 
of  a  peace  conference.     Concurrently  Germany  makes  a  definite  offer  to 
Belgium;  Belgium  to  revert  to  her  neutrality,  the  old  commercial  treaties 
to  be  maintained,  the  "Flemish  "  question  to  be  dealt  with,  no  indemnities 
and  no  reparation.    German  retreat  between  the  Meuse  and  Moselle  con- 
tinues on  a  front  of  33  miles  from  Bezonvaux,  northeast  of  Verdun,  to 
Norroy,  north  of  Pont-a-Mousson.    The  Metz  fortress  guns  are  in  action. 
Further  French  advance  east  of  Vauxaillon;  they  take  Mt.  des  Singes  with 
1,300  prisoners,  and  farther  south,  Vailly.     Metz  raided.     French  and 
Serbians  under  d'Esperey  and  Misitch  open  an  offensive  in  the  Balkans. 
British  gain  on  the  St.  Quentin  front,  capturing  the  village  of  Maissemy 
and  adjacent  trench  systems. 
Sept.  16.     Franco-Serbian  advance  on  the  Dobropolje  front  continues;  a  front  of  16 
miles  pierced  to  a  depth  of  5  miles;  4,000  prisoners  and  30   guns   taken. 
President  Wilson  replies  to  the  Austrian  Note;  American  Government 
"can  and  will  entertain  no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  it  has  made  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain".    Metz  again 
bombed;  87  tons  of  bombs  dropped  in  past  four  days.     Paris  bombed  by 
a  large  Gotha  squadron;  6  killed,  15  injured;  one  raider  brought  down. 
Sept.  17.     Franco-Serbian  advance  reaches  Tcherna,  attaining  a  depth  in  some  places 
of  12>^  miles  on  a  front  of  30  miles.    French  guns  shell  Metz.    American 
advance  contijnues  down  the  Moselle  valley.    American  troops  drenched 
with  gas. 
Sept.  18.     British  3rd  and  4th  Armies  launch  an  attack  on  the  St.  Quentin  defenses  on  a 
16-mile  line  from  Hainan  to  Gouzeaucourt  and  storm  the  outer  defences  of  tlte 
Hindenburg  line.    They  cross  it  at  Gouzeaucourt  and  Villerets  and  make 
fine  progress  at  Hargicourt  and  Le  Verguier,  and  west  and  southwest  of 
Bellicourt  on  the  St.  Quentin  Canal;   Lempire  taken;  6,000  prisoners. 
French  attack  on  the  right  of  the  British  and  push  their  lines  forward  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  on  a  six  mile  front  between  Holnon  and  Essigny-le- 
Grand,  capturing  Savy  Wood  and  Fontaine-les-Cleres.    Americans  begin 
to  threaten  Metz  and  the  Briey  coal  fields.    Serbian  cavalry  reach  Poloshko 
on  the  Tcherna;  another  cavalry  force  approaching  Prilep;  Bulgarians  in 
full  retreat;  British  and  Greek  troops  attack  west  and  east  of  Lake  Doiran. 
Japanese  occupy  Blagoveshtchensk,  the  capital  of  Amur,  and  Alexievsk. 
Sept.  19.     General  Allejiby  begi?ts  his  great  attack  in  Palestine  by  striking  on  a  16-mile 
front  between  Rafat  and  the  sea;  his  infantry  advances  12  miles  to  the  rail- 
way junction  at  Tul  Keram,  while  cavalry  advance  east  on  Shechem  and 
northeast  on  El  Afuleh  and  Beisan;  8,000  prisoners.     Further  Serbian 
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advance  io  wilhin  ei^lit  inilt-s  of  the  Vardar  and  alon^;  the  Tchcrna  on  (lu- 
left.  British  gain  ground  north  of  (uiuchc  Wood;  over  1(),(M)0  prisoners  to 
date.  Moeuvres  taken  from  the  Cernians.  1  rench  enter  Contescourt 
and  occupy  Castres  and  Bcnay.  It  is  announced  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  Denmark,  similar  to  that  made  with  Sweden,  regarding 
rationing  in  return  for  shipping  and  Danish  products.  Mannheim, 
Karlsruhe,  Boulay,  Frescaty  and  Morhange  bombed;  one  German  machine 
was  brought  down  and  one  Allied  machine  reported  missing.  Ciermany 
announces  her  readiness  to  participate  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  peace 
proposed  by  Austria. 

Sept.  20.  Allenby's  victorious  advance  continues;  Nazareth,  Afuleh  and  Beisan 
occupied  by  cavalry.  British  advance  on  a  front  of  '.i  miles  northeast  of  La 
Bassee.  French  capture  Essigny-le-Grand  and  gain  northeast  of  \'ailly. 
French  liner  Atniral  Charner,  bound  for  Malta,  torpedoed  and  simk; 
6  lives  lost. 

Sept.  21.  In  Palestine  the  infantry  advance  to  the  line  Beit  Dejan-Samaria-Bir  .Asur, 
while  cavalry  operate  southwards  from  Jenin  and  Beisan;  18,000  prisoners 
and  120  guns  to  date.  British  break  into  the  Hindenburg  line  east  of 
Epehy  and  near  Hargiconrt.  Serbians  east  of  Monastir  advance  9  miles, 
reaching  the  Vardar  in  the  direction  of  Negotin  and  liberating  10  villages. 
American  Government  sends  a  communication  to  all  neutral  and  Allied 
Governments  urging  them  to  condemn  the  slaughter  and  barbarism  in- 
volved in  the  Bolshevist  reign  of  terror.  Entente  naval  units  and  .\llied 
troops  operating  along  the  Dwina  River  sink  two  enemy  ships  and  capture 
3  guns. 

Sept.  22.  Bulgarians  are  retreating  on  a  lOo-mile  front  between  Monastir  and  Lake 
Doiran;  Allies  take  Ghevgeli  on  the  Vardar;  Italians  carry  Bobiste  in  the 
Selechka  Mountains.  British  have  advanced  60  miles  from  their  original 
positions  in  Palestine.  Hejaz  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan  destroy  railroads 
and  bridges.  General  Allenby  reports  yth  and  8th  Turkish  armies  have 
virtually  ceased  to  exist;  25,000  prisoners  and  200  guns  counted. 

Sept.  23.  Germans  evacuate  Vendeuil  on  the  Oise.  British  capture  strong  positions 
northwest  of  St.  Quentin.  British  cavalry,  pushing  up  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  occupy  Haifa  and  Acre;  Turks  east  of  the  Jordan  cut  off  on  the 
Damascus-Medina  railroad  to  the  north,  and  retire  southward  on  Amman. 
Fourth  Turkish  army,  withdrawing  towards  Amman  on  the  Hedjaz  rail- 
w-ay,  is  pursued  by  Colonial  and  Jewish  troops,  who  reach  Es  Salt.  French 
carry  Prilep  in  Serbia,  cutting  off  communication  of  the  First  Bulgarian 
Army  with  the  Second  Army  in  the  Doiran  section;  Serbian,  French  and 
Greek  forces  in  the  centre  cross  the  Drenska  mountain  range  and  cut  the 
German-built  railroad  from  Prilep  to  Gradsko. 

Sept.  24.  British  and  French  attack  on  a  four-mile  front  east  of  Vermand  toward 
St.  Quentin;  British  progress  near  Selency  with  800  prisoners;  French  take 
Francilly-Selency  with  over  500  prisoners.  Allied  forces  in  Serbia  progress 
on  a  20-mile  front  freeing  the  Vardar  Valley  from  Gradsko  to  Ghevgeli. 
A  new  Russian  (^.overnment  organised  at  Ufa  by  President  MalinofF  of 
the  National  Czeck  Council.  It  took  over  the  reins  of  power  in  succession 
to  the  Provisional  Government  of  1917. 

Sept.  25.  Bulgarian  Government  proposes  an  Armistice,  (icneral  d'Espcrey  refuses  it 
but  indicates  the  projicr  conditions  of  approach.  Meanwhile  the  Serbs 
press  on  to  Ishtip  and  Velcs  and  cavalry  press  on  towards  Iskub.  Serbian 
cavalry  also  approach  the  Bulgarian  frontier  at  Kochana.  British  troops 
enter   Bulgaria  opposite  Kosturino,  six  miles  south  of  Strumnitza;  over 
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10,000  prisoners  and  more  than  200  guns  taken  to  date.    In  Palestine  cavalry 
occupy  Tiberias,  Semakh,  and  Es  Samrah  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
Amman  on  the  Hedjaz  railway;  45,000  prisoners  and  265  guns  to  date. 
British  enter  Selency.     Martial  law  declared  in  Vladivostok. 
Sept.  26.     Americans,  aided  by  French  on  their  left,  launch  an  attack  in  the  Argonne  on  a 
40-mile  front  from  the  middle  of  Champagne  to  the  Meuse.    French  under 
Gouraud  advance  several  miles;  American  First  Army  under  Pershing 
smashes  the  Hindenburg  line  and  gains  7  miles  liberating  several  villages, 
including  Montfaucon  and  Varennes.     A  decree  rescinding  the  reign  of 
terror  is  issued  by  the   Bolshevist   Government.     American  steamship 
Tampa  sunk  ofif  the  English  coast;  118  men  missing. 
Sept.  27.     British  attack  in  Front  of  Cambrai,  breaking  the  Hindenburg  line  and  crossing 
the  Canal  du  Nord;  Beaucamp,  Flesquieres,  Marcoing,  and  Graincourt 
taken;  Canadians  carry  Bourlon  and  Bourlon  Wood;  5,000-6,000  prisoners. 
Americans  continue  their  progress  on  the  Argonne  front ;  French  cross  the 
railway  east  of  Somme-Py,  advancing  in  some  places  8>^  miles;  18,000 
prisoners  to  date.    On  the  Serbian  front  the  Serbs  enter  Kochana  and  the 
French  Krushevo.    Bulgaria  officially  asks  for  an  Armistice.    Arabs  enter 
Deraa,  and  join  forces  with  the  British.     German  forces  of  occupation 
begin  to  retire  from  Roumania.    Count  von  Hertling,  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor,  resigns  and  is  succeeded  by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden 
Sept.  28.     Bulgarian  Armistice  refused.    Great  Britain  calls  for  unequivocal  submission. 
Bulgaria  then  surrenders  unconditionally  to  the  Allies.    Americans  reach  the 
Kriemhilde  hne  at  Brieulles  and  advance.    French  advance  on  the  Aisne 
and  take  Fort  Malmaison,  southeast  of  Laon;  enemy  withdraws  to  the 
Ailette;  they  also  carry  Somme-Py  and  Maure.     Anglo-Belgian  attack 
under  King  Albert  on  a  23-mile  front  from  near  Dixmude  to  Ploegsteert;  a 
4-mile  advance  takes  all  Houthulst  Forest  and  4,000  prisoners;  British 
Fleet  co-operates.      British  close  in  on   Cambrai,  taking  many  towns. 
General  Allenby  crosses  the  Upper  Jordan  at  Jisr  Benat  Yakub.    Fourth 
Liberty  Loan,  United  States,  opens. 
Sept.  29.     Bulgaria  signs  the  Armistice  at  Salonika.    Hostilities  are  to  cease  at  noon  the 
next  day.     Bulgaria  agrees  to  evacuate  all  occupied  territory  in  Greece 
and  Serbia,  to  demobilise  her  army  immediately,  and  to  surrender  all 
means  of  transport  to  the  Allies.     The  evacuation  of  Serbia  is  begun  at 
once.    British,  aided  by  Americans,  strike  on  a  30-mile  front  from  St.  Quentin 
to  the  Sensce  River.    British  reach  outskirts  of  Cambrai  arid  break  Hinden- 
burg line  on  a  6-mile  front  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin;  Americans 
capture  Bellicourt  and  Nauroy;  22,000  prisoners  in  three  days.     Anglo- 
Belgian  army  progresses  from  4  to  6  miles;  6,000  prisoners;  Dixmude, 
Passchendaele,  Gheluvelt,  Messines  and  other  places  occupied  and  the 
Roulers-Menin  road  reached.     Americans  fight  on  the  Kriemhilde  line 
west  of  the  Meuse.    Mangin's  army  reaches  the  Ailette.    Germany  sends 
an  ultimatum  to  the  U.S.  Government  demanding  that  U.S.  cease  the  use 
of  shotguns,  and  threatening  reprisals  on  prisoners.     U.S.  Government 
justifies  the  procedure  and  threatens  retaliation  if  reprisals  are  carried  into 
effect. 
Sept.  30.     Fall  of  Damascus  to  British  forces.    British  force  their  way  into  the  outskirts 
of  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin;  Blecourt,  Masnieres,  Crevecour,  and  Villers- 
Gyislain  taken.     Anglo-Belgian  advance  continues;  Belgians  fighting  in 
Staden;  British  take  Messines  Ridge  and  Gheluvelt  and  press  on  to  within 
2  miles  of  Menin.    French  under  General  Berthelot  advance  between  the 
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Veslc  and  the  Aisnc  on  a  7-milc  front  capturing  Marfaux  and  Aure.  French 
enter  Uskub;  Serbs  Charevo.  All  German  Secretaries  of  State  resign. 
American  steamer  Ticonderoga  torpedoed  about  1,000  miles  from  American 
coast,  while  on  its  way  to  France;  113  men  lost;  2  officers  imprisoned  in 
submarine.  Losses  of  British  shipping  during  September  were  151,593 
tons,  the  lowest  monthly  total  for  2  years.  Losses  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  were  510,551  gross  tons.  British  airmen  destroy  383  German 
airplanes  on  Western  Front  during  September.  A  splendid  month  for  the 
Allies.    Enemy  begins  cracking  in  many  places. 


High   School  Composition 

PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

Suggestions  for  March. 

DURINCi  the  past  six  months  your  class  has  studied  the  four  main 
varieties  of  prose  composition.  The  pupils  should  now  be  able, 
according  to  their  years  and  mental  development,  to  undertake 
any  ordinary  type  of  work,  and  might  be  asked  to  use  their  acquired 
skill  for  a  definitely  useful  purpose.  Nearly  every  educated  man  and 
woman  will  at  some  time  be  called  on  to  talk  or  write  about  a  serious 
topic,  and  the  High  School  pupil  should  have  practice  in  such  work. 

The  topic  chosen  should  be  of  real  interest  to  the  writer,  and  should 
demand  both  diligent  search  for  material  and  careful  composition. 
Current  events,  civics,  and  history  furnish  the  best  topics  for  this  variety 
of  work,  but  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  choose  suitable  topics  from 
other  fields,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  Just  now  the  last  phases  of  the  war 
furnish  good  material  for  compositions.  The  Peace  Conference,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  ambitions  and  claims  of  the  different  nations,  the 
demands  of  labour,  the  revolution  in  Germany,  the  occupation  of  parts 
of  Germany  by  the  Allies,  the  strikes  in  England,  and  other  topics  will 
interest  many  High  School  pupils.  Before  a  pupil  writes  on  one  of  these 
topics,  however,  he  should  read  all  he  can  about  it  in  the  newspapers  and 
the  magazines,  prepare  a  careful  plan,  and  then  write  an  essay,  attempt- 
ing to  give  an  account  not  only  clear  but  interesting  as  well.  No  mere 
sxnopsis  of  a  single  newspaper  or  magazine  article  should  be  tolerated. 

Civics,  as  now  taught  in  some  schools,  furnishes  many  excellent  sub- 
jects for  investigation  and  composition.  In  grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia  the  following  elements  of  warfare  are  studied; 
health,  protection  of  life  and  property,  education,  recreation,  civic  beauty, 
communication,  transportation,  wealth.  Kach  of  these  elements  is  secured 
for  the  community  through  a  variety  of  means.  In  the  case  of  health  the 
following  means  are  studied. 
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For  pure  air- — ventilation  of  buildings,  suppression  of  smoke  and  gas  nuisance,  tene- 
ment house  laws  and  inspection,  cleanliness  of  outbuildings. 

For  pure  water — water  system,  stream  protection  and  filtration,  sewage  disposal. 

For  pure  food — school  luncheons,  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  inspection  of  markets  and 
dairies,  inspection  of  slaughter  houses,  inspection  of  cold-storage  warehouses. 

For  exercise — gymnasiums,  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  recreation  centres. 

For  cleanliness — disposal  of  rubbish,  ashes  and  garbage;  street  cleaning,  public  baths. 

To  avoid  contagion — medical  inspection  of  schools,  school  nurse  service,  vaccination, 
quarantine,  insect  and  vermin  extermination. 

To  restrict  the  use  of  artificial  stirnulants  and  narcotics — regulation  of  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  cocaine,  and  other  harmful  drugs. 

To  regulate  working  hours  and  conditions — properly  equipped  schools  (desks,  lighting), 
child  labour  legislation  and  inspection  (age,  hours,  working  certificates,  kinds  of  em- 
ployment), factory  legislation  and  inspection  (hours,  lunch  periods,  sanitation,  safety 
devices,  seats  for  women  employees,  kinds  of  employment),  private  organizations  for 
the  improvement  of  working  conditions. 

For  miscellaneous  purposes — ambulance  service,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  vital 
statistics,  baby-saving  campaigns. 

Such  a  list  as  this  furnishes  a  great  many  composition  subjects  for 
a  city  class,  and  even  a  considerable  number  for  the  school  in  a  village 
or  rural  community.  For  the  rural  school,  however,  special  problems 
demand  consideration  and  incidentally  furnish  plenty  of  composition  sub- 
jects. Professor  J.  F.  Smith  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  the  study  of  the  means  of  trans porlation  in  a  rural  district. 

Study  and  report  on  condition  of  roads  in  the  community.  Draw  a  map  of  the  com- 
munity, indicating  roads.  Which  are  dirt  roads,  rocky  roads,  other  kinds?  Which  are 
well  graded,  well  crowned?  Note  side  ditches;  are  they  adequate?  Note  culverts  and 
bridges.     Estimate  miles  of  road  in  the  community,  public  and  private. 

Study  road-making  material  in  the  community.  Note  places  where  limestone  is 
found;  sandstone,  slate,  gravel.    Are  these  materials  accessible? 

Find  out  cost  of  hauling  in  the  community.  Consult  wagoners  and  learn  charges  per 
hundred  pounds  for  freight  and  farm  produce.  Can  farmers  afford  to  market  produce 
at  present  cost  of  cartage?  Find  out  how  much  freight  is  hauled  into  the  community 
annually  and  compute  amount  paid  for  this.  How  long  will  wagon  and  set  of  harness 
last  on  the  roads?  How  long  on  good  roads?  Difference  in  cost  for  10  years.  How 
much  could  people  who  buy  supplies  afford  to  spend  on  road  upkeep  each  year  in  order 
to  cut  down  freight  rates? 

Compare  cost  of  hauling  here  with  cost  in  European  countries  where  the  best  roads 
exist.  What  overtax  do  the  people  have  to  pay?  Note  that  this  overtax  is  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  for  household  necessities  and  in  smaller  profits  for  farm  produce. 

Road  building — determine  kind  of  road;  the  location;  grades;  how  grades  affect  the 
haul;  the  drainage-level  and  steep  roads,  side  ditches,  culverts,  subdrainage,  crown; 
actual  construction — tools,  funds,  means  employed. 

Road  maintenance — kind  of  material  to  use;  regular  attention  necessary;  the  tools. 

What  good  roads  mean  to  a  community — The  economic  problem.  How  they  enhance 
the  value  of  land.     Means  of  communication.    Better  social  life. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  roads,  canals,  and  railways  in  your  State  and  m 
the  Nation,  in  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  community  spirit  and  co-operation,  will  be 
fruitful.  What  effect  did  the  steam  railway  have  upon  the  development  of  canals? 
Why?  Show  how  the  Panama  Canal  tends  to  unite  our  nation  more  firmly.  Study  the 
problems  of  rapid  transportation  in  cities  and  their  relation  to  various  phases  of  city  life. 
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Also  the  effects  of  tlu-  parcel  post  and  of  electric  intcrurban  lines  on  the  welfare  of 
farmers  and  city  dwellers.  Make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  promoting  and  safeguarding  transi)ortation.  The  Shij)  I'urchase  Bdl 
and  the  Government  ownershi|)  of  railways  and  of  street  railway  lines  atford  material 
for  discussion  and  debate. 

If  your  High  School  lil)rary  is  a  good  one,  yoti  may  well  assign  history 
topics  and  require  much  reading  in  preparation  for  writing.  Every 
composition  of  this  kind  should  be  based  on  several  books  and  should 
contain  much  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text-book  on  that 
particular  topic.  B\-  means  of  general  reference  works,  the  larger  his- 
tories, biographies,  and  source  books,  a  great  deal  of  interesting  material 
can  be  secured  that  will  not  only  make  the  writing  of  the  composition 
easier,  but  will  deepen  the  pupil's  interest  in  history.  For  instance,  .in 
connection  with  tlie  relations  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  most  source  books  quote  a  letter  from  Mary  to  Elizabeth 
and  another  from  Elizabeth  to  James  VI,  after  Mary's  death. 

Whether  the  topic  chosen  be  from  current  events,  civics  or  history, 
good  diligent  search  after  information,  good  arrangement  of  material, 
and  careful  composition  should  be  required. 

This  month  the  class  compositions  might  take  the  form  of  newspaper 
paragraphs,  short  editorials  if  you  will.  Current  events  will  turnish  the 
best  subjects  for  these. 

Since  your  pupils  have  so  far  studied  the  planning  of  whole.compo- 
sitions,  the  paragraph,  the  sentence,  and  vocabulary,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  them  examine  several  samples  of  prose  chosen  from  the  works  of 
well-known  writers.  Each  of  these  samples  should  be  examined  in  such  a 
way  as  to  train  the  pupils  for  independence  of  judgment  concerning  what 
they  read  out  of  school.  Such  examination  is  more  easily  carried  out  when 
the  teacher  has  a  definite  plan  of  criticism  to  follow.  The  one  used  nearly 
thirty  years  by  Minto  in  his  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature  is,  per- 
haps, open  to  the  criticism  of  being  mechanical,  but  in  i)ractice  it  is  a 
very  useful  instrument  for  classroom  use.     It  is  as  follows: 

1.  Kind  of  composition:  description,  narration,  exposition,  argument. 

2.  Elements  of  style:  vocabulary,  sentences,  paragraphs,  figures  of 
.speech. 

3.  Qualities  of  style:  (a)  intellectual^simplicity,  clearness;  (b)  emo- 
tional— strength,  pathos,  the  ludicrous;  (c)  elegancies — melody,  harmony, 
taste. 

At  first,  prose  of  marked  peculiarities  should  be  used,  so  that  pupils 
may  see  readily  the  difference  between  the  work  of  one  author  and  that 
ot  another.  Examples  of  the  work  of  Macaulay  and  De  Quincey  ser\e 
the  purpose  well.  Later  on,  almost  any  piece  of  prose  will  ser\e,  but  good 
rather  than  poor  work  should  be  placed  before  the  class. 

This  month  the  oral  compositions  might  take  the  form  of  impromptu 
and  after-dinner  speeches. 


Nature  Study  for  March 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH.   B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 


From  Life-Histories  of  Northeyn  Animals  hy  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

HIBERNATION 

HIBERNATION  is  a  state  of  torpor  or  lethargy  through  which 
animals  pass  during  the  winter  in  cold  climates.  In  warm 
regions  a  very  similar  condition,  called  aestivation,  is  experienced 
by  animals  during  the  hot,  dry  season.  Apparently  the  animal  is  often 
driven  to  this  state  through  a  lack  of  food.  Black  bears,  during  open 
winters,  when  food  can  be  readily  obtained,  do  not  hibernate  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  all  hibernation  cannot  be  due  to  this  cause,  since  the  wood- 
chuck  retires  to  his  burrow  early  in  October  when  there  is  still  food  to  be 
obtained  and  emerges  in  March,  though  the  ground  is  still  covered  with 
several  feet  of  snow.  Like  migration,  hibernation  seems  to  be  an  instinct 
developed  under  conditions  different  from  those  of  present  times  and  the 
instinct  remains  unchanged  even  under  changed  surroundings. 

During  hibernation  respiration  ceases  altogether;  the  body  tempera- 
ture falls  to  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  surroundings;  and,  while  the 
circulation  never  ceases,  the  heart  beat  may  be  reduced  from  the  normal 
of  one  hundred  to  three  or  four  per  minute.  A  bat,  if  put  in  an  atmos 
sphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  would  be  suffocated  in  two  or  three  minutes 
a  result  of  its  respiring  impure  air,  but  a  hibernating  bat  may  be  left  in 
such  an  atmosphere  for  four  hours  without  suffering  any  injury.  More- 
over, hibernating  animals,  since  they  do  not  respire,  may  remain  im- 
mersed in  water  for  many  minutes  with  impunity. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  hibernating  animals  can  endure  intense 
cold  without  suffering  harm.  Just  the  reverse  is  the  case.  If  the  tempera- 
ture surrounding  a  hibernating  mammal  drops  much  below  freezing,  the 
animal  either  dies  or  is  roused  from  its  lethargy.  Consequently,  all 
mammals  seek  warm  quarters  in  which  to  hibernate.  BurroAvs  in  the 
ground  below  the  frost  line,  caves,  and  hollow  places  which  will  lie  deep 
under  the  snow,  are  favourite  haunts. 

Hibernation  is  not  necessarily  continuous.  A  bright  period  of  warm 
winter  weather  will  stir  the  chipmunk  into  life  again  and  cause  him  to 
come  out  of  his  burrow;  and  even  such  a  profound  sleeper  as  the  wood- 
chuck  is  said  to  appear  during  a  prolonged  warm  period  in  late  winter. 
Other  mammals  hibernate  for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time  during  one  of  the 
coldest  spells.  A  very  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  sleeping 
condition  of  hibernating  mammals  has  been  noticed.     When  man,  the 
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dog,  the  cat,  or  any  non-hibernating  animal,  sleeps,  both  respiration  and 
the  body  temperature  remain  normal.  When  a  bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  its  daily  sleep  respiration  practically  ceases  and  its  temperature 
drops  to  that  of  its  surroundings.  Consequently,  there  is  no  great 
difference,  except  in  their  duration,  between  the  normal  daih*  sleep  of  an 
animal  that  hibernates  and  its  long  winter  sleep. 

No  birds  hibernate.  Among  Canadian  mammals  that  hibernate  are 
the  following:  jumping  mouse,  white-footed  mouse,  black  squirrel,  chip- 
munk, gopher,  flying-squirrel,  woodchuck,  grizzly  bear,  black  bear, 
skunk,  raccoon,  all  bats,  and  the  badger. 

Almost  all  the  cold-blooded  animals  hibernate.  Frogs  and  newts  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds.  Toads  dig  burrows  in  the 
ground.  Snakes  congregate  into  great  masses  and  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground.  The  lower  animals  also  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor. 
Snails  and  slugs  bury  themselves  under  stones  in  the  ground  or  at  the 
bottom  of  pools.  Most  insects  also  hibernate  either  in  the  adult,  pupal, 
or  larval  stages.  Social  bees,  however,  by  crowding  close  together  keep 
up  their  animal  heat  and  never  sink  into  a  state  of  torpor. 


New  Courses  in  Geography 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

LAST  month  geography  in  the  university  was  discussed.  Next,  a 
consideration  of  geography  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  in  order. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  great  sameness  as  far  as  the 
regional  geography  is  concerned  in  the  Course  of  Study.  The  same 
regions  are  studied  in  the  Third  Form  and  in  the  Fourth  Form  of  the 
Public  School  and,  then,  when  the  pupils  enter  the  High  School,  their 
first  year's  course  in  geography  is  just  a  review  of  what  they  studied  the 
preceding  year  in  the  Public  School.  Interest  cannot  be  sustained  in 
going  over  the  same  work  year  after  year  from  the  same  book  and  from 
the  same  standpoint. 

The  following  changes  are  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  teachers: 
In  the  Second  Form  should  be  laid  the  basis  of  all  future  geography 
teaching  by  a  thorough  observ^ation  and  interpretation  of  the  local 
geographical  influences.  If  pupils  understand  the  way  in  which  the  home 
geographical  conditions  determine  their  manner  of  life,  they  will  be  able 
to  explain  how  the  wider  geographical  influences  determine  the  manner 
of  life  in  larger  regions.  This  work  must  be  based  on  observations  which 
the    pupils    make    themselves,    and    each    physical    phenomenon,    each 
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economic  product,  each  land  and  water  form  of  the  district,  will  require 
to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  its  influence  determined.  This  will  be 
the  study  of  home  geography. 

In  the  Third  Form  these  home  geographical  influences  should  be 
compared  with  the  like  influences  acting  in  other  lands  and  the  differ- 
ences should  be  noted.  The  pupils  will  by  this  means  be  led  to  see  that 
the  local  influences  are  just  particular  phases  of  general  principles  and, 
accordingly,  the  general  principles  underlying  industry,  commerce,  and 
transportation  will  be  established.  These  principles  should  be  applied 
to  selected  regions,  especially  in  our  country.  Just  enough  of  general 
regional  geography  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  the 
names  and  position  of  the  chief  countries,  oceans,  and  seas,  but  no 
logical  account  of  the  regions  should  yet  be  taken.  Throughout  this 
course  interesting  topics  will  be  selected,  such  as  Niagara  Falls,  the  Sahara 
Desert,  the  cotton  plant,  wheat-growing,  transportation  in  different 
lands,  and  the  geography  will  be  woven  about  these.  Incidentally,  by 
this  method  very  vivid  pictures  of  people,  occupations,  and  lands  will  be 
left  in  the  pupils'  minds.  During  this  year's  work  the  pupils  should  use 
a  text-book  or  a  geography  reader,  whichever  one  cares  to  call  it.  It 
should  not  cover  the  regions  of  the  world  in  a  logical  manner,  but  it  should 
rather  discuss  selected  topics  vividly  and  in  detail.  It  should  not  be  the 
same  text-book  as  would  be  used  in  the  Fourth  Form. 

With  the  minds  of  the  pupils  filled  with  the  concrete  pictures  of 
geographical  relationships  of  the  home  region  obtained  in  the  Second 
Form,  and  with  the  general  geographical  principles  and  their  application 
to  particular  regions  obtained  in  the  Third  Form,  they  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  regional  geography  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  world  in  the  Fourth  Form.  The^^  have  had  just  enough  of 
regional  geography  in  the  Third  Form  to  create  an  appetite  and  an  en- 
thusiasm for  a  broader  knowledge.  Hence,  they  will  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  a  freshness  that  will  make  the  course  a  pleasure  to  the  teacher. 
The  course  would  consist  of  a  study  of  the  geography  of  the  continents 
with  the  most  important  countries  in  each,  special  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  British  Empire  and  Canada  and  its  provinces,  in  particular.  The 
course  should  not  merely  deal  with  the  regions  in  a  logical  manner,  but 
the  chief  commercial  products  should  also  be  taken  and  the  geography 
of  each  presented  systematically.  To  have  a  connected  idea  of  the 
geography  of  such  products  as  wheat,  coal,  or  cotton,  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  to  have  a  connected  idea  of  the  geographical  facts  concern- 
ing Argentine  or  Italy. 

The  order  of  dealing  with  geography  in  the  High  School  should  be 
reversed.  Physical  geography  is  a  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
geography  and  is  not  an  end  in  itself  so  much  as  a  tool  bv  which  the 
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geography  of  particular  regions  should  be  interpreted.  At  present  the 
cart  is  put  before  the  horse.  No  opportunity  is  given  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  geography  to  particular  regions,  since  geography  ceases 
after  the  course  in  physical  geography  is  completed. 

The  course  in  physical  geography  should  be  taken  during  the  first 
year  in  the  High  School  and  then,  since  they  have  the  principles  of 
physical  geography  learned  during  the  first  year  to  aid  them,  the  pupils 
can  approach  the  regional  geograjih}-  during  the  second  year  from  an 
entirely  new  standpoint.  Nor  should  the  second  year  in  High  School  be 
merely  a  review  and  expansion  of  the  Fourth  Form  work  of  the  Public 
School.  It  should  be  taken  from  a  more  scientific  standpoint.  Political 
divisions  are  quite  artificial  and  the  principles  of  geography  apply  not  to 
artificial  but  to  natural  divisions.  Consequently,  at  this  stage  the  world 
should  be  divided  into  natural  regions  for  study,  and  the  somewhat 
artificial  view  of  the  geography  of  the  world  which  the  pupils  have  will 
now  be  corrected,  and  the\-  will  sec  more  clearly  than  e\er  before  the 
working  of  natural  processes. 

The  text-books  in  physical  geography  and  regional  geography-  will 
not  be  the  same  books  as  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools,  since  the  method 
of  treatment  will  be  entirely  different. 

The  courses  suggested  above  have  certain  advantages  over  the 
present  courses.  Each  year  an  entirely  fresh  field  of  geography  is  opened 
before  the  class  and  no  year  ^vill  be  a  mere  review  and  expansion  of  any 
preceding  year.  At  the  end  of  his  Public  School  career  a  pupil  will  ha\e 
received  a  course  in  geography  complete  in  itself. 

The  High  School  course,  while  different  from  that  of  the  Public 
School,  is  built  on  it  but  requires  a  more  highly  developed  intelligence 
and  stimulates  greater  thought.  The  second  year's  work  in  the  High 
School  is  intimately  connected  with  the  physical  geography-  of  the 
first  year's  work.  The  whole  course  from  the  Second  Form  of  the  Public 
School  to  the  Second  P'orm  of  the  High  School  is  a  progressive  evolution, 
the  whole  being  a  unity. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  best  results  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  differ- 
ent text-books  should  be  closely  correlated  for,  after  all,  the>-  ha\-c  much 
to  do  in  determining  the  course. 


"Bobby,"  said  the  minister  to  a  little  fellow,  aged  si.\,  '"I  hear  >oii  are  going  to 
school  now."  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "What  part  of  it  do  you  like  best?"  "Comin' 
home,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 


"Willie,"  said  the  teacher,  "you  have  spelled  the  word    rabbit  '  v  uh  two  t's.     Vou 
must  leave  one  of  them  out." 

"All  right,"  said  Willie,  cheerfully;  "which  one?" 


School  Attendance  in  Quebec 

A  Review  of  "The  Report  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  the  Provincial 
Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of  Quebec." 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SANDIFOKD,  M.SC,  PH.D. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

IT  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  report  on  school  attendance. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  no  report  on  school  attendance  in  any 
country  has  been  so  exhaustively,  concisely,  or  scientifically  pre- 
pared. Messrs.  Vincent,  Anderson,  Renford,  Adams,  Laird,  Gammell 
and  Rothney,  and  Miss  Norris,  Miss  Brittain  amd  Mrs.  Irwin,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  deserve  the  thanks,  not  only  of  the  people  of 
Quebec,  but  of  every  student  of  educational  affairs  within  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

The  first  section  deals  with  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  compulsory 
attendance  in  every  country  of  the  civilised  world.  Section  2  summarises 
recent  movements  elsewhere  toward  more  and  better  education.  (Curi- 
ously enough,  the  only  mistake  discovered  in  a  careful  reading  of  the 
report  was  found  in  this  section.  Saskatchewan  did  not  place  a  school 
attendance  law  upon  her  statute  books  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of 
1917.  This  act  was  a  revision  and  extension  of  one  already  in  force.) 
The  third  section  discusses  the  school  attendance  situation  in  Quebec. 
Section  5  brings  forward  evidence  from  the  juvenile  court  reports. 
Section  6  discusses  the  problem  of  literacy  and  illiteracy  in  Canada.  The 
seventh  section  outlines  the  desirable  features  of  a  school  attendance 
act.  Section  7  answers  some  arguments  against  an  attendance  law. 
Section  8  deals  with  child  labour  law.  Section  9  discusses  the  question 
of  free  elementary  education,  while  section  10,  the  last,  outlines  the  pre- 
sent status  of  the  question  in  Quebec. 

The  report  covers  twenty-three  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  and 
only  a  few  of  the  findings  can  be  given  in  this  brief  review.  The  com- 
mittee point  out  that  "the  war  has  accentuated  the  demand  for  more 
education  for  the  children  of  the  common  people  as  being  essential  to  the 
economic  and  political  welfare  of  any  country  ".  They  give  extracts  from 
the  speeches  or  writings  of  Mr.  Fisher,  Hon.  Dr.  Cody,  Commissioner 
Claxton,  and  Dr.  Merchant,  to  show  how  much  alive  the  question  of  more 
and  better  education  really  is. 

In  surveying  the  Quebec  situation  they  discover,  as  all  investigators 
soon  discover,  that  "educational  investigation  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  use  in  all    Provinces  of  a  standard  method  of  reporting 
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statistics  and  the  definition  of  terms  used  in  educational  reports",  and 
that  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  not  computed  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  different  Provinces  nor  is  it  based  on  the  same  factors,  and  there- 
fore provides  no  reasonable  basis  of  comparison  as  between  Provinces 
in  estimating  the  comparative  status  of  the  attendance  of  school  age 
children".  They  find  that  the  Quebec  report  does  not  give  the  figure  of 
grand  total  days'  attendance  made  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  xarious  classes 
of  schools  and  recommend  the  Protestant  Committee  to  obtain  and  ha\'e 
published  in  the  annual  reports  the  above  figure  for  Quebec  Protestant 
Schools. 

The  committee  then,  b\-  means  of  figures,  faces,  and  relentless  logic 
demolish  "the  claim  that  Quebec's  record  of  attendance  ranks  second  in 
Canada,  being  higher  without  an  attendance  law  than  all  but  one  of  the 
other  Provinces,  all  of  which  have  now  attendance  laws".  Quebec's 
attendance  is  computed  in  such  a  peculiar  way  and  from  such  unreliable 
figures  that  a  much  better  showing  is  made  than  the  true  facts  warrant. 
For  example,  it  is  shown  that  in  1910-11  (the  census  year)  1X4,00  rliildrcn, 
making  25.8  of  the  whole  population  between  5  and  16,  were  not  enrolled 
in  any  school.  Quebec's  real  percentage  for  Public  Schools  should  have 
been  57.5  instead  of  77.53.  Again,  in  a  careful  study  of  elimination,  the 
committee  show  that  "Quebec's  proportionate  number  in  Grade  \'  is 
only  75  per  cent  of  that  of  the  other  Provinces;  in  Grade  VT  about  55 
per  cent;  in  Grade  VH  it  is  45  per  cent  and  in  Grade  VIII  only  35  per 
cent.  Such  is  the  difference  in  elimination  in  the  upper  grades  between 
compulsory  and  voluntary  systems  of  attendance". 

The  committee  urge  that  their  scheme  would  be  fair  to  both  religious 
sects.  There  would  really  be  no  lessening  of  parental  responsibility, 
there  need  be  no  less  religion  in  the  schools  nor  fear  of  neutral  schools  if 
their  proposals  were  accepted.  The  administration  of  the  law  and  the 
control  of  the  school  census  would  be  functions  of  a  Central  Bureau  of 
School  Attendance  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent,  but  in 
every  other  essential  the  control  of  the  schools  would  remain,  as  now, 
under  Protestant  and  Catholic  School  Committees. 

The  reviewer  of  the  report  confidently  recommends  it  to  all  students 
of  education  sincerely  interested  in  more  and  better  education  for  young 
Canadians.     It  is  well  worth  a  careful  reading. 


"Richard,"  said  the  teacher,  "what  is  your  idea  of  that  ancient  implement  of  war- 
fare known  as  the  battering  ram?" 

"The  battering  ram,"  answered  the  young  man  with  the  bad  eye,  "was  the  original 

Buttinski." 


The  Choice  of  a  Career— 11. 

Contributed  by 
THE  T.  EATON  CO.,  LIMITED 

OUTSTANDING  among  the  influences  potent  in  determining  a 
boy's  career  are  those  exercised  by  his  teacher  and  by  the 
principal  of  his  school. 

In  the  old  days  the  teacher  nurtured  the  "clever"  boys  for  the  Dro- 
fessionsand  made  life  so  disagreeable  for  the  dull  boys  that  they  left  school 
early  and  drifted  into  various  occupations.  This  is  no  longer  the  case — 
or  it  should  not  be.  The  modern  teacher  looks  for  the  spark  of  talent 
in  each  boy  and  fans  that  spark  to  flame  by  whatever  means  are  available 
for  "vocational  guidance". 

The  principal  of  a  High  School  or  of  a  Public  School  is  frequently  con- 
sulted by  the  boys  themselves  and  by  the  parents  of  the  boys  as  to 
desirable  careers.  The  greater  his  interest  in  his  pupils'  welfare,  the  more 
numerous  the  consultations. 

The  T.  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  is  looking  for  boys  with  trained 
minds — boys  who  have  made  a  good  record  in  their  studies — ^and  every 
efTort  is  made  to  place  these  boys  in  an  environment  suited  to  the  dis- 
position and  the  abilities  of  each  of  them. 

What  constitutes  a  good  position?  One  that  pays  a  large  salary  at 
the  beginning?  Not  necessarily  so,  though  the  salary  offered  is  of  some 
importance.  The  "acid  test"  of  a  good  position  is  the  training  received 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  for  rapid  and  certain. promotion.  For 
this  the  Eaton  system  provides.  The  boy  who  displays  ability  and 
reliability  is  marked,  from  his  first  day,  for  promotion — ^and  only  he  is 
to  blame  if  anything  should  interfere  with  his  progress.  Furthermore, 
a  boy  who  has  received  his  commercial  training  at  "Eaton's"  is  fairly 
sure  of  a  good  "  job  "  in  any  Canadian  business. 

What  is  meant  by  ability  and  what  by  reliability?  In  the  world  there 
are  two  classes  of  people;  first,  those  who  possess  initiative  and  are 
willing  to  assume  responsibility;  and,  second,  those  who  lack  initiative 
and  are  unwilling  to  assume  responsibility.  It  is  the  former,  provided 
that  their  intelligence  equals  their  initiative,  that  possess  ability  and 
reliability;  they  are  leaders  and  organizers.  It  is  for  boys  and  girls  of 
this  class  that  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  has  positions  waiting. 

In  the  matter  of  promotion,  as  in  all  else,  appearances  are  frequently 
deceitful.  The  boy  who,  apart  from  the  stenographer,  is  the  only 
employee  in  an  ofifice  and  who  sees  his  "boss"  every  few  minutes  is  apt 
to  think  that  the  path  of  progress  is  clear  and  unobstructed  and  that  he 
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can  hope  soon  to  occupy  his  employer's  chair,  while  the  boy  who  is  one 
of  an  immense  staff  and  who  rarely  sees  his  employer  has  a  tendency  to 
feel  that  there  are  so  many  above  him  that  he  can  never  hope  to  approach 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  In  the  Eaton  system  such  is  not  the  case— promo- 
tion is  as  certain  as  it  is  in  school  and  is  on  much  the  same  basis. 

Principals  and  teachers  may  render  valuable  assistance  to  their 
pupils  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  in  business  there  is  scope  for  the  best 
Ijrains  and  for  the  most  highly  trained  minds,  and  that  the  arrangements 
obtaining  in  all  establishments  owned  by  the  T.  P2aton  Company, 
Limited,  are  such  that  no  one  is  "side-tracked" — everyone  gets  the 
promotion  to  which  the  quality  of  his  work  entitles  him. 

\V.  J.  DixLOP. 


A  Loss  to  Education 


To  the  teaching  profession 
of  Canada  the  death  of 
John  B.  Brennan,  B.A., 
on  January  26th  last,  was  a  serious 
loss.  Most  readers  of  The  School 
know  of  him  through  his  articles 
on  geography  and  on  spelling  in 
last  year's  issues.  In  March,  1918, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Ryerson  Public  School , 
Toronto,  a  position  which  carries 
with  it  supervision  of  the  practice- 
teaching  done  in  that  school  by 
the  teachers-in-training  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University 
of  Toronto.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  clarity 
of  thought  and  his  good  common 
sense  gained  through  years  of 
experience  as  an  earnest  student  of  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
pedagogical  principles.  To  the  teachers  of  his  staff  he  was  not  a 
dictator,  he  was  a  leader,  a  strong  support,  a  counsellor,  an  inspira- 
tion; to  the  teachers-in-training  he  furnished  sound  advice  and  helpful 
guidance;  to  the  two  thousand  pupils  of  his  school  he  was  a  comrade,  a 
protector,  a  father.  His  was  a  rare  majesty  of  character — he  was  demo- 
cratic, unassuming,  genial,  and  always  unselfish,  not  seeking  his  own. 
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scornful  of  any  suggestion  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  any  opponent, 
anxious  always  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Courteous,  considerate,  helpful, 
he  made  friends  wherever  he  went.  To  him  education  was  not  "pouring 
in"  knowledge;  it  was  development  of  the  power  to  think.  A  genuine 
educator,  a  man  of  ideals,  he  invested  his  life  with  all  its  powers  in  the 
education  of  youth.  Though  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  he  had 
ample  time  to  make  his  influence  felt  and  to  prove  that  it  is  better  to  have 
lived  well  than  to  have  lived  long. 

W.  J.  D. 


The  members  of  Mr.  Brennan's  staft"  have  sent  for  publication  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory: 

"Life,  we've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, — - 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 
Choose  thine  own  time; 
Say  not  Good  Night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  us  Good  Morning." 
To  John  Brennan,  late   Principal   of   Ryerson   Public  School,    life 
was  sweet.    Stricken  six  months  ago,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  fatal  and 
lingering  illness,  he  passed  those  fleeting  days  with  an  heroic  fortitude, 
and  with  an  uppermost  hope  and  desire  to  live  and  to  return  to  his  work. 
Unselfish  and  sympathetic  by  nature,  endowed  with  strong  mental 
and  moral  courage  enhanced  by  a  gentle  kindliness  and  simplicity  in  all 
his  ways,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him — pupils,  teachers,  col- 
leagues, and  friends. 

Toronto  has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  and  well-beloved  Principals,  but 
his  memory  and  influence,  beautiful,  good,  and  revered,  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 

Ryerson  School, 

Toronto,  January  30,  1919. 


Recent  Educational  Books 

That  Year  at  Lincoln*  High,  by  Joseph  Gollomb.  290  pages.  Price  $1.35.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  Is  an  absorbing  story  of  the  success  of  a  father's  attempt 
to  cure  his  son  of  snobbery  and  to  teach  him  the  true  spirit  of  democracy.  The  story 
is  one  of  school  life — full  of  incidents  ranging  from  hotlj'-contested  athletic  meets,  base- 
ball, and  basket-ball  games,  to  mysterious  secret  society  initiations.  The  book  is  vivid 
and  exciting  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  boy  will  wish  to  lay  it  aside  until  he  has  finished 
it-  .  w.  J.  D. 
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Canada  in  Flanders,  Vohimc  I,  by  Sir  Max  Aitken.  Price  50  cents.  Volume  II,  by 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  Price  50  cents.  Volume  III,  by  Major  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Price  50 cents.  Hodder  &  Stouj^hton,  Toronto.  In  these  three  volumes  the  official  story  of 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  is  told  to  the  end  of  1917.  For  the  reason  that  the 
story  is  an  official  one  no  other  books  are  quite  like  these.  And  the  story  is  well  told, 
A  Canadian  finds  it  difficult  to  lay  down  one  of  these  volumes  until  he  has  finished  a 
careful  reading  of  it.  The  story  is,  in  itself,  an  engrossing  one.  Every  teacher  should 
read  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  four  years,  1914  to  1918,  one- 
fourth  of  this  Dominion's  history  was  made  and  to  the  study  of  that  period  probably 
one-fourth,  or  more,  of  the  time  devoted  to  Canadian  history  in  schools  will  henceforth 
be  given.  It  is,  therefore,  most  essential  that  the  volumes  of  Canada  in  Flanders  should 
form  part  of  the  library  in  every  school.  w.  j.  u. 

The  State,  by  Woodrow  Wilson.  Special  edition,  revised  December,  1918,  by  Edward 
Elliott.  Cloth.  554  pages.  $2.00.  D.  C.  Heath  cS:  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  The  State  in  1898.  The  present  edition  is 
a  special  one  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  The  chapters 
in  the  original  edition  dealing  with  ancient  Greece,  Rome,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have 
been  omitted  and  new  chapters  on  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  modern 
Greece,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Japan  have  been  added,  as  has  a  chapter  on  "After  the 
War".  The  original  chapters  on  England,  France,  the  United  States,  Switzerland 
Germany,  and  Austria  have  been  revised.  It  is  thus  evident  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  new  edition  (about  one-fifth)  is  like  the  original  and  another  one-third  has  been 
revised  almost  beyond  recognition.  More  than  half  of  the  new  edition  is  the  work  of 
Professor  Elliott.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfair  to  judge  President  Wilson  by  a  book  of  which 
only  one-fifth  is  directly  from  his  pen  but  the  reviewer  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. The  style  is  good,  though  nothing  like  that  of  the  President's  diplo- 
matic notes  of  1918,  but  the  matter  seems  text-booky  and  common-place.  There  is, 
of  course,  an  enormous  amount  of  useful  information  in  the  volume  but  it  is  too 
much  condensed  for  the  serious  student.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  history  will  not  esti- 
mate President  Wilson  solely  by  the  Wilson-Elliott  edition  of  The  State.  p.s. 

Allies,  Foes,  and  Neutrals  (another  of  the  series.  Highroads  of  History),  by  Sir  Edward 
Parrott.  384  pages.  Price  $1.25.  Illustrated.  Thomas  Nelson'&  Sons,  Toronto;  1918. 
Teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  Highroads  series  will  welcome  this  additional  volume. 
It  contains  "a  first  sketch  of  European  history  from  the  age  of  Pericles  to  the  eve  of  the 
Great  War".  Written  during  the  Great  War,  the  story  bears  the  atmosphere  of  that 
great  cataclysm  and  is  really  a  narrative  of  all  that  led  up  to  the  momentous  events  of 
1914-18.  Children  in  Third  and  Fourth  Book  classes  (Grades  V  to  VIII)  can  read  the 
book  easily  and  will  secure  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe.  Numer- 
ous anecdotes  are  to  be  found  throughout  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page;  the  illustrations 
are  excellent.    It  will  make  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  school  library.        w.  j.  d. 

Housewifery,  by  L.  Ray  Balderston.  353  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.  The  J.  B.  Lijipin- 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years  of  experience  in 
housekeeping  and  in  teaching  housewifery  to  groups  of  practical  housekeepers.  The 
development  of  this  art  in  recent  years  has  been  very  marked,  and  the  book  brings  this 
new  knowledge  to  every  home  and  school  in  a  practical  form.  The  large  number  of 
illustrations,  many  of  them  taken  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  author,  reinforce 
every  chapter  with  ocular  demonstrations  of  the  text.  They  are  extremely  clear  and 
helpful.  The  clear  common  sense  of  the  text  throughout  will  appeal  to  every  woman 
who  makes  use  of  Miss  Balderston's  invaluable  work.  In  placing  housewifery  on  a 
scientific  basis,  the  practical  application  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment ;  there  is 
no  woman  who  will  not  find  every  page  full  of  helpful  interest. 
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My  Diary  of  the  Great  War,  by  W.  R.  Plewman.  203  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Ontario 
Press,  Toronto.  Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  and 
remember  the  feelings  which  stirred  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  tide  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed  on  the  Western  Front  during  the  fifty-two  months  of  unpre- 
cedented turmoil.  For  such  a  retrospect  Alderman  Plewman's  book  furnishes  a  con- 
venient telescope.  From  the  first  day  of  the  war  Mr.  Plewman  wrote  "The  War  Re- 
viewed" in  the  Toronto  Star  and  on  those  comments  the  book  under  review  is  based. 
It  was  written  at  short  range,  as  to  time,  and  the  more  correct  perspective  that  comes 
with  mature  contemplation  and  fuller  knowledge  of  events  may  give  different  values 
to  certain  incidents  of  the  war  but  the  diary  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  valuable  record  of 
Canadian  thoughts  and  feelings  during  those  troublous  years.  Not  all  the  events  of 
each  day  in  the  world-war  on  so  many  fronts  are  given  but  those  incidents  that  occupied 
the  "spot-light"  each  day  are  fully  outlined.  The  book  can  be  most  heartily  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  school  library.  w.  j.  d. 

Young  Canada  Boys  (With  the  S.O.S.  on  the  Frontier),  by  Harold  C.  Lowrey.  202 
pages.  Price  $1.00.  Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  Any  book  that  adds  "life"  and  content 
to  Canadian  history,  that  gives  stories  which  make  the  history  of  this  country  more  real, 
is,  teachers  of  the  subject  will  agree,  most  welcome.  This  volume  intermingles  the  recent 
Great  War  and  the  War  of  1812  in  charming  fashion.  Twelve  boys  go  to  work  on  farms 
at  Niagara  and  while  there  they  hear  from  a  relative  of  Laura  Secord  some  fascinating 
stories  of  that  heroine  and  of  the  struggle  in  which  she  played  such  an  important  part. 
This  is  a  boy's  book  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  book  that  any  Canadian  will  enjoy. 
Its  value  from  the  history  standpoint  is  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  its  admission  to 
the  shelves  of  the  school  library.  w.  j.  d. 

The  History  of  the  American  People,  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William  C.  Bagley. 
678  pages.  Price  $1.20.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  From  the  Canadian  standpoint 
one  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  recent  war  has  been  the  development  of  a  spirit  of 
comradeship  betweeen  the  people  of  Canada  and  those  of  the  United  States.  Devoted 
to  the  one  great  cause,  the  two  nations  are  cemented  together  as  never  before.  In  the 
past  Canadians  were  frequently  irritated  bj'  statements  made  in  United  States  text-books 
on  history.  It  was  felt  that  these  were  not  fair,  that  facts  were  distorted  by  prejudice. 
Now  this  is  changed.  Already  there  is  in  the  States  a  demand  for  a  true  history  of  that 
country — and  the  book  under  review  is  a  response  to  that  demand.  The  authors  of  this 
book  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  anything  that  looks  like  distortion  to  meet  preconceived, 
views;  they  have  sought  to  be  fair  to  all  parties  and  to  give  grounds  for  just  judgment. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  found  many  statements  which  one  of  British  birth  would  prefer 
to  see  omitted  but,  on  the  whole,  the  indication  of  a  radical  change  of  sentiment  is  very 
pleasing.  It  is  just  possible,  too,  that  Canadians  do  not  know  as  much  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States  as  they  should.  For  such  information  this  book  is  an  excellent 
source.  w.  j.  d. 

Adventures  in  Wonderland,  by  Charles  Seddon  Evans.  216  pages.  Evan  Bros., 
London,  England.  This  book  contains  48  stories  of  the  kind  children  greatly  enjoy;  it 
is  full  of  illustrations  that  appeal  to  children;  the  type  is  clear  and  readable.  What  more 
need  be  said?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  child  who  will  not  be  intensely  interested 
in  all  of  these  stories.  Hence,  the  book  should  be  in  every  school  library  in  .the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Wind  and  Weather,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  216  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.  Comstock 
Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  Holy  Earth,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  171  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.  Comstock  Publishing 
Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Birth,  by  Zona  Gale.    402  pages.     Price  $1.60.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
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■  I  Ik-  question  tor  i-.u  h  man  lo  su'ttie  is  not  what  he  would  do  it 
ho  liad  meant,  time,  inHuen^e.  and  educational  advantages,  hut  what 
he  wilt  do  with  the  thinjjs  lie  has." 

llamillon  ]\'righl  Mahie 

Growth  Interests  Everyone 

THE  WAR  wa.s  ill  ])ri;gics-'  Iwo  Nc.irs  ago  when  this  Company   was  orgaiiizdl 
but  since  then  our  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  now 
formed  a  new  Company,    CANADIAN    LABORATORY  SUPPLIES  Ltd. 
This    new    Company    will    take    over   our   business   of  supplying  the  Industrial 
Laboratories  throughout  Canada 

The  business  of  the  Universities,  Collegiates,  High  Schools,  Continuation 
and  Public  Schools  will  continue  to  be  looked  after  by  our  original  Company. 
We  extend  to  you  the  advantages  of  duty-free  prices  on  any  imported  Science 
Equipment,  and  on  other  School  Supplies  and  Equipment  of  all  descriptions  wc 
can  serve   you  promptly  and  with  our  usual  guarantee  of  entire  satisfaction. 

Large  Stock  Best  Quality  of  Supplies  Moderate  Prices 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LIMITED 
615  Yonge  Street  -  -  Toronto,  Ont. 


SHORTHAND  IN  TWENTY  SHORT  LESSONS 

"PITMAN'S     SHORTHAND     RAPID     COURSE" 

Adopted  by  the  Neiv   ]'ork  Board  of  Education 

Cloth,  198  pages,  Price,  $1.50 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  simple  and  rapid  course  of 

instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  write  shorthand  within  a  short  time. 

The  principles  are  introduced  in  an  entirely  new  order  and  with  cer- 
tain groupings  that  have  never  previously  been  adopted.  The 
learner  is  enabled  to  write  separate  words  in  the  hrst  lesson,  and 
sentence  writing  in  the  third. 

"  Based  on  an  experience  of  ten  years  both  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  short- 
hand, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  'Rapid  Course'  is  the  best  text  in  use 
at  the  present  time.  The  rules  have  been  condensed  to  a  minimum,  and  the  ex- 
ercises are  of  a  kind  best  calculated  to  prepare  a  student  in  the  ihortest  time  for 
eflficiencj  in  business.  The  most  radical  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  theory 
— introducing  the  half-length  principle  in  the  fourth  le.sson — was  a  happystroke  on 
the  part  of  the  author  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly  be  appreciated  as  such  by 
every  teacher.  Let  me  add  that  lam  not  giving  these  opinions  as  a  result  of  a  hasty 
reading  of  the  text,  but  only  aftei  having  used  it  in  the  class-room  throughout  the 
past   year." — /.  Percy  Page,  B.A.,  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "  Relative  Merits." 

ISAAC     PITMAN     &     SONS 

2  West   45th   Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Practical  Course  in  Touch    Typewriting."  60c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English,"    11.00:    adopted   by   the   New   York  Board  of  Education. 

When  writing  advertiseri,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


Notes  and  News 


To  most  teachers  in  Ontario 
Principal  Chas.  G.  Fraser  is  well 
known;  all  know  of  his  tireless 
activity  in  the  interests  of  teachers 
and  of  education.  The  following 
account  of  the  recognition  accorded 
his  worth  and  his  work  was  written 
by  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements. 


Principal  Fraser 


Recently  "Charlie"  Fraser, 
Principal  of  Manning  Avenue 
Public  School,  was  the  recipient 
of  a  unique  honour  at  the  hands 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Fraser  has  always  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  teachers  and  the 
status  of  the  profession  and,  early  or  late,  he  has  been  ready  at  any  time 
to  "lend  a  hand"  to  help  in  anything  that  would  benefit  a  fellow- teacher 
in  the  city  or  in  the  Province  at  large. 

Last  autumn  his  co-labourers  planned  a  testimonial  for  him  as  a  mark 
of  their  appreciation,  esteem,  and  regard,  and  purposed  presenting  this 
to  him  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Teachers'  Association  in 
February.  Before  Christmas  "Charlie"  became  ill  and  the  committee 
rushed  things  so  that  the  testimonial  could  be  given  as  a  "Christmas 
Box".  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  December  last  Principal  Leary, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Minns,  Mr.  Fraser's  physician,  called  at  his  home 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  surprised  him  with  a  gold  watch,  suit- 
ably engraved,  a  chain,  and  a  cheque  for  $1,209.00. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  very  generously  granted  Principal  Fraser 
three  months'  leave  from  his  duties,  Mdthout  deduction  of  salary,  that  he 
may  have  a  rest  in  order  to  recover  from  his  illness.  His  colleagues  of  the 
Toronto  staff  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery  and  a  safe  return  to  his  work 
and  to  his  sphere  of  usefulness  among  them. 


H.  B.  Fetterley,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Cornwall  High  School,  has 
recently  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  County  of 
Dundas.  His  successor  in  the  principalship  is  Alex.  Caldwell,  B.A.,  of  the 
Cornwall  High  School  staff. 
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Keep  Your  SJ^in  Loof^ing  Lovely 

It  is  not  difficult.  By  using  our  preparations  whicli 
counteract  the  causes  of  defective  skin,  the  beautiful, 
clear,  fre-hness  of  youth  may  be  restored.  Sufferers 
from  Eczema,  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Wrinkles,  Undue 
Redness,  Blotches,  Crow's  Feet,  etc.,  should  consult 
with  us  at  once  and  secure  our  free  advice  as  to  the 
proper  preparations  to  use. 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier      -  -      $1.50 

Princess  Skin  Food       -     -     _      _  _         1.50 

Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator    -      -  -         1.50 

Princess  Cinderella  Cream   -     -  -          .50 

Write  for  FREE   SAMPLE  of  this  Delightful 
Cold  Cream 

Our  preparations,  with  full  instructions  for  home'use , 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price 

Write  for  copy  of  our  Booklet  "G" 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59 h  College  Street,  Toronto 
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Messrs.  Methuen 
Publish  Educational  - 
Bool^s  on  all  Subjects: 


Art 

Civics 

Commerce 

Divinity 

Domestic  Science 

English 

French 

Gardening 

General  Information 


Geography 

German 

Greek 

History 

H}-giene 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Play  Instruction 

Science 


Technology 


Messrs.  Molliueii  will  l»e  Alad  <o  send 
their  complete  ('atalogiie  or  Particulars 
of  their  Kooks  on  any  subject  to  any 
Address,  Po.st  Free,  on  .Vpplication. 


METHUEN  &  CO.  LTD. 

36  ESSEX  STREET,  W.C.  2 
LOXDON,  EXC. 


The  Best  Course 


"I  consider  that  you  have  the  best 
course  in  the  whole  world." 

Dr.  E.  T.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

L'ACADEMIB    DB    BRISAY 

414  Bank  Street  Ottawa 


651,  SPADINA    AVE.,  TORONTO. 

Re-opens  September    12lh. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Principal  -  Miss  j.  J.   STl'ART 

(successor  to  miss  veals) 
classical  tripos.  cambrioee  university.  england. 

LAR61.  WELL-VENTILATED  HOUSE.  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED 
HICHLY  QUALIFIED  STAFF  OF  CANADIAN  AND  EUROPEAN  TEACHERS 
THE  CURRICULUM  SHOWS  CLOSE  TOUCH  WITH  MODERN  THOUCHT 
AND    EDUCATION.  PREPARATION    FOR    MATRICULATION    EXAM- 

■  NATIONS.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  CIVEN  TO  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 
OUTDOOR  GAMES. 

PROSPECTUS   FROM    MISS    STUART 
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F.  P.  Gavin,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Windsor  Collegiate  Institute,  and  K.  S. 
McLachlan,  B.Sc.  of  Toronto,  ha^e  been  appointed  district  organizers  for 
the  extension  of  technical  and  industrial  education  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.     Mr.  Gavin  assumes  his  new  duties  in  July  next. 

Miss  Muriel  Brothers,  who  obtained  her  First  Class  Grade  A  certifi- 
cate in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  last  December,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  Model  School. 


The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  any  canvassing 
agents  to  take  subscriptions*  Teachers  should  send  sub- 
scriptions direct  to  this  office,  or  hand  them  to  an  accredited 
and  responsible  book  store  or  to  an  educationist  with  whom 
they  are  personally  acquainted* 


Miss  Ursula  Raymond  of  the  class  of  1918-19  in  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto,  has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  Havergal 
Ladies'  College,  Toronto. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Banff,  Alberta,  presented  each  pupil  in 
the  schools  of  that  town  with  one  Thrift  Stamp  (25  cents)  on  a  Thrift 
Card.  This  is  an  excellent  device  for  encouraging  thrift  and  is  also  a 
magnificent  gift. 

Miss  Fernia  Mullett  of  the  class  of  1913-14  in  the  Toronto  Faculty  of 
Education  has  removed  from  Sudbury  to  accept  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  Harrow  Continuation  School. 

The  National  War  Savings  Committee  is  sending  from  the  ofhce  of 
The  School  to  all  teachers  in  Canada  a  fortnightly  journal.  The  Thrift 
Magazine.  There  has  also  been  sent  to  every  teacher  a  very  attractive 
poster,  with  accompanying  story,  depicting  a  red  squirrel  piling  up  nuts 
in  his  store-house.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  displayed  in  every  class- 
room in  Canada.  The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  is  sending  to  all 
teachers  and  to  all  pupils  over  ten  years  of  age  a  very  attractive  book 
entitled  "The  Thrift  Campaign  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario".  This  volume 
contains  the  Canada  War  Thrift  Book  supplied  by  the  National  War 
Savings  Committee  and  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  in  teaching 
Canada's  part  in  the  war  of  1914-18.  Any  teacher  who  has  not  received  a 
copy  of  The  Thrift  Magazine  or  of  the  "squirrel  poster"  should  write  to 
this  oflfice.    All  the  publications  mentioned  are  free  to  teachers. 

Miss  Carmen  H.  Weese  of  last  year's  class  in  Gore  Bay  Summer  Model 
School  is  now  teaching  at  Wilberforce,  Ontario. 

Of  the  class  of  1917-18  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto,  some  are  situated  as  follows:  Miss  M.  E.  L.  Thomson  is  teach- 
ing at  R.R.  No.  1,  Campbellville;  R.  R.  Deagleis  on  the  staff  of  the  Dover- 
court  Road  Public  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Margaret  Millar  is  on  the  staff 
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Industry  Thrift 

Investmen  t 

The  Beaver  is  used  as  the  emblem  of  Canada,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly happy  since  the  Beaver  is  associated  with  steady   Industry. 

The  Beaver  is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  War-Savings  Stamp 
plan. 

Will  you  show  your  pupils  that  one  reason  for  investing  in  W-S.S. 
is  that  the  money  raised  in  this  way  is  used  by  the  Gov-ernment  to 
provide  credits  to  other  nations,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  purchase 
food  and  other  Canadian  products  ? 

Show  how  this  leads  to  steady  industry,  and  this  again,  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  Thrift,  provides  further  funds  for  Investment  —  a  continuous 
process  leading  to  Prosperity. 

The  Canada  War  Book  gives  you  full  information  on  WAR-SAVINGS 
STAMPS.  Please  give  your  pupils  any  particulars  they  require  to  make 
them  systematic  "war-savers". 


Are  you  receiving  The  Thrift 
Magazine  regularly?  It  is  free  of 
charge.     Write   to 

371    Bloor    St.    W.,   Toronto 

if  you  wish  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list. 
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of  the  Victoria  Public  School,  Woodstock;  Miss  B.  M.  Gosnell  is  teaching 
at  R.R.  No.  4,  lona  Station;  Miss  Erma  L.  Bell  is  at  Islington. 

Since  the  previous  issue  the  following  news  of  members  of  last  year's 
class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  has  been  received:  Miss  Jessie  A.  Floyd 
is  teaching  at  U.S.S.  No.  2  Bentinck  and  Brant;  Miss  Olive  E.  Roadhouse 
at  R.R.  No.  2,  Staples;  Miss  E.  J.  Gumming  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Paisley;  Miss 
Verda  M.  Asquith  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Belgrave;  Miss  O.  M.  Billick  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Camlachie;  Miss  Gertrude  Rogers  at  Drew  Station;  Miss  Katha- 
rine C.  Kalbfleisch  at  S.S.  No.  8,  South  Easthope,  Tavistock;  Miss  Edith 
Theaker  is  in  Owen  Sound;  Miss  Alice  A.  Milburn  is  at  Chesley;  Miss 
Marguerite  Sturgeon  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Ripley. 

The  first  week  of  the  Thrift  Stamp  campaign  in  the  Winnipeg  Public 
Schools  was  a  decided  success.  Returns  secured  from  eighteen,  or  about 
one-half  of  the  total  schools  of  the  city,  show  that  over  $1,400  worth  of 
Thrift  and  War-Savings  Stamps  had  been  sold  to  the  children  during  the 
first  week  of  the  campaign.  The  Stamps,  which  are  purchased  by  the 
Winnipeg  School  Board,  are  placed  with  the  Principals  of  the  various 
schools  and  as  the  savings  of  the  children  accumulate  they  can  purchase 
first  a  Thrift  Stamp  for  25  cents,  and  second,  a  War-Savings  Stamp  for 
$4.02.  The  latter  stamps  can  also  be  secured  in  exchange  for  a  full  card 
of  sixteen  Thrift  Stamps  and  2  cents.  The  object  of  the  School  Board  in 
placing  the  stamps  in  the  schools  is  to  inculcate  and  foster  a  spirit  of 
thrift  among  the  school  boys  and  girls  and  everything  indicates  that  the 
campaign  will  be  a  decided  success.  The  Principals  supplied  the  following 
figures:  Luxton,  $220.00;  La  Verendrye,  $250.00;  Laura  Secord,  $117.00; 
Gladstone,  $120.00;  Mulvey,  $125.00;  Wellington,  $92.50;  Lord  Roberts, 
$85.00;  Aberdeen,  $150.00;  Norquay,  $16.25;  Greenway,  $35.00;  Somer- 
set, $85.00;  William  White,  $33.00;  Strathcona,  $25.00;  Fort  Rouge, 
$45.00;  Carleton,  $10.50;  Principal  Sparling,  $42.50;  Victoria,  $31.50; 
Elmwood,  $15.00. 

Further  news  of  last  year's  class  in  Ottawa  Normal  School  follows: 
L.  W.  Beauprie  is  teaching  at  Haley's  Station;  A.  G.  Stevenson  at  Beach- 
burg;  Miss  Helen  Joynt  at  Domville;  Miss  Rossa  Speight  at  S.S.  No.  13, 
Montague;  Miss  Willa  Cavanagh  at  Carp;  Miss  Beryl  Poapst  at  North- 
field  Station. 

The  War-Savings  Campaign  is  going  well  in  the  Ottawa  district, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  division  of  the  National  War- 
Savings  organization.  Particularly  good  reports  corne  from  the  schools. 
The  Bank  of  Ottawa  sold  immediately  $300  worth  of  stamps  to  the  local 
School  Board,  which  placed  them  on  sale  in  the  schools.  At  Pembroke 
$125  worth  of  Thrift  Stamps  were  placed  on  sale  in  the  Public  School  the 
first  day  of  the  campaign,  and  the  whole  lot  was  disposed  of  by  the  end 
of  last  week.    Now  it  is  reported  that  $600  worth  of  War-Savings  Stamps 
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BLACKIE     &    SON 

BLACKIE'S     STORY-BOOK     READERS 

LITERARY  ATTRAt  TI\1';  I  XST  RICTUK 

A  splendid  series  of  Continuous  Readers,  providing  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  excellent 
reading  for  all  classes  in  the  school.     Nearly  100  books  to  choose  from.   Price  2yid.  to  7d.  each. 

STORIES     OLD     AND     NEW 

A  STOREHOUSE  OF  CONTINUOUS  READING  FOR  EACH  CLASS  IN  SCHOOL 
A  series  of  charming  books  specially  prepared  for  school  children,  with  a  view  to  fostering  a 
love  of  reading.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  colour,  and  bound  in  pretty  cloth  covers.  Over 
40  titles.     Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

So  III  r  of  thf   Titlfs 
Stories  from  Ciriiniii        Stories  from  Andersen  I^aiiih's  Tales  from  .SlinUspeare 

Sleepinii  Beauty  Alice  in  M'onderland  Itambles  of  Tliree  Children 

Kobinson  Crusoe  Ali  Baba  and  the  Aladdin 

Gulliver's  Travels  Forty  Thieves  Kin^sley's  Heroes 

BLACKIE'S     ENGLISH     TEXTS 

MASTERPIECES   OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE 
Edited  by  VV.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.,  Headmaster  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge.    Excellent 
material  for  the  literary  study  of  English.     Over  100  volumes.  Junior  Section  9d.  each. 
Senior  Section  lOd.  each. 

Some  of  the    Tiflea 
Dickens — Christmas   Carol;   Chimes;  Kin^slcy — M'ater  Babies;  The  Heroes 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth  Irving — Rip  Van  M'inkle 

Defoe  —  Kobinson  Crusoe  Swift — Clulliver's  Travels 

Lamb — Talcs  from  Shakspeare;  School-        Cowley — Essays.      Don  Quixote 

days  and  other  Essays;    Ulys.ses  The  French  in  Canada.      M'aterloo 

Sriid  for   Quotations   ami  full  Pai-tictilars  tn 

HECTOR    PRENTER,     Canadian  Representative 

33  Richmond   Street  West,    TORONTO. 
BLACKIE     &     SON,     Ltd.,     LONDON,    GLASGOW,    BOMBAY. 


ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 

^  The  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  under- 
takes to  secure  schools  for  teachers  from  other  provinces 
who  may  be  interested  in  teaching  in  Alberta. 

^  The  minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
in  Alberta  is  $840.00  per  annum. 

^  Teachers  from  other  provinces  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing.  Certificates 
and  testimonials  should  accompany  first  letter. 

^  All  communications  should  be  addressed  : — 

The   Deputy   Minister,    Department    of   Education 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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have  been  placed  and  that,  as  yet,  only  a  start  has  been  made.  The 
North  and  South  Renfrew  school  districts  are  working  hard  to  see  which 
can  sell  the  greater  number  of  stamps. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  London  Normal  School  the  following  news  has 
been  received  during  the  past  month:  Miss  Geraldine  R.  Glover  is  teach- 
ing a  kindergarten-primary  class  in  Peterborough ;  Miss  Chelta  A.Thomp- 
son is  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Enniskillen ;  Miss  Winnifred  M.  Brown  at  R.R.  No.  8, 
Watford;  Miss  Euloeen  V.  Guenther  at  S.S.  No.  8,  Hay;  Miss  Flora  M. 
McLachlin  at  S.S.  No.  8,  Brooke;  Miss  Ella  Taylor  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Blytheswood  Public  School. 

Since  the  previous  issue  the  following  news  of  members  of  last  year's 
class  in  North  Bay  Normal  School  has  been  received:  Miss  Annie  H.  M. 
Kirk  is  at  Thornloe;  Miss  Daisy  A.  Thorburn  at  Sheguiandah;  Miss 
Ethel  Luckens  at  Feronia;  Miss  Alice  M.  Finch  at  South  River;  Miss 
Vera  Watson  is  on  the  staff  of  the  North  Cobalt  Publ-ic  School. 

As  in  former  years  there  will  be  held,  on  one  of  the  evenings  during 
the  meetings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  a  re-union  of  former 
students  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto.  Plans  are 
under  way  to  make  this  the  most  successful  re-union  yet  held. 

Manitoba 

During  January  and  February  eighty-three  Local  Trustees'  Associa- 
tions held  their  meetings  preparatory  to  the  Provincial  Convention 
meeting  in  Winnipeg. 

The  schools  of  Morden  lost  a  valuable  friend  when  Mr.  H.  M.  McCon- 
nell,  a  prominent  barrister  and  member  of  the  School  Board  for  many 
years,  succumbed  to  Spanish  influenza  recently. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  School  Attendance  Act  is  proposed 
by  Hon.  R.  S.  Thornton,  Minister  of  Education.  Parents  will  be  com- 
pelled to  send  their  children  to  school  until  they  are  15  years  old,  instead 
of  14  years.  According  to  R.  Fletcher,  Deputy  Minister,  the  amendment 
will  increase  the  classroom  population  by  at  least  two  thousand. 

Alberta 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Minister  of  Education,  met  a  large  delegation  of 
school  trustees  in  the  month  of  January  and  took  up  with  them  the 
question  of  increased  grants  for  schools.  Mr.  Smith  intimated  that 
something  would  be  done  in  the  matter  at  an  early  date  and  desired  to 
secure  all  information  available  before  laying  the  matter  before  the 
Legislature. 

The  trustees  of  the  Edmonton  School  Board  invited  the  teachers  of 
the  city  to  meet  them  in  the  Mackay  Avenue  School  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, January  23rd,  to  discuss  the  question  of  increased  salaries.    The  ut- 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Saskatchewan  Rural  Schools 

Good  Salaries  Offered 

^  The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  requires  a  large  number  of  qualified 
teachers  for  rural  schools  opening  early  in  1919,  salaries  from  $840  to 
$1,200  per  annum.  Teachers  must  be  graduates  of  recognized  Normal 
Schools. 

^  Teachers  who  contemplate  going  to  Saskatchewan  should  fir^ 
correspond  with  the  Registrar,  Department  of  Education,  Regina,  to 
determine  their  landing.  Application  for  a  school  may  be  made  to— 
The  Teachers'  Exchange,  Department  of  Education,  Regina. 
Its  services  are  free. 


FROM 
"A"  TO  "Z" 

There  are  more  different  qualities 
of  diamonds  sold  than  there  are 
letters  in  the  alphabet. 

But  there  is  no  "Z"  quality  dia- 
mond used  in  Ryrie  "Engagement 
Rings" — no,  not  even  "B's"an(! 
"C's". 

Kvery  owner  of  a  Ryrie  ring  may 
rely  implicitly  upon  its  diamonds, 
whether  large  or  small,  being  of 
superior  quality — a  genuine  "A" 
quality — something  to  be  proud 
of. 

RYRIE  BROS.  Limited 

134tol38YongeSt. 

TORONTO 


LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 

Science    Supplies  for   Instructor  and 
Students, — Every  Science 

CAMBOSCO    CATALOGS 

91  BOTANICAL— General   and   Special 

92  BIOLOGICAL— Plants  and  Animals, 

Slides 

93  PHYSICAL- General,  Complete 

94  CHEMICAL- Complete,  New  1918 

95  Millikan,    Gale     &    Bishop — Special, 

Arrani^cd   by  Experiments 


COMPLETE  CHEMICAL  CATALOG.— 
Just  issued.  Obtain  it,  consult  it  before  you 
place  your  next  order.     Askfor94-C. 


TERMS: — Special    Discounts    to    Canada 
and      for      Original      Installation.  Obtain 

CAMBOSCO  Current-Net  Itemized  Prices. 

Cambridge  Botanical  Supply  Co. 

Waverley,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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most  harmony  prevailed  and  a  readjustment  of  the  present  schedule  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  Board  at  once. 

Hon.  George  P.  Smith  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  held  in  Edmonton  during  the 
third  week  in  January.  Mr.  Smith  took  as  his  subject  "Consolidated 
Schools",  and  outlined  the  work  of  his  Department  in  connection  with 
this  important  phase  of  education. 

The  Strathcona  High  School  staff  has  suffered  severely  from  the  effects 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Principal  G.  A.  McKee  was  confined  to  his 
home  for  two  weeks;  Mr.  McAllister  was  ill  for  the  same  length  of  time; 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Barnett,  head  of  the  commercial  department,  has  been 
under  the  doctor's  care  since  the  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  McVicar,  lately  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Technology,  Calgary, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Strathcona  High  School. 

The  executive  of  the  Alberta  Educational  Association  met  In  Edmon- 
ton last  month  to  outline  a  programme  for  the  Easter  Convention  which, 
this  year,  will  be  held  in  Calgary. 

The  appointment  of  three  new  Inspectors  to  the  Alberta  Staff  was 
announced  recently.  Three  former  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art  in  Calgary,  G.  R.  Dolan.  L.  H.  Bennett,  and  J. 
Fowler,  are  those  named.  These  appointments  are  the  first  of  an  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent,  which  the  Department  contemplates  making  to  the 
inspectoral  staff  at  an  early  date. 

Quebec 

The  latest  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1918,  has  just  been  issued.  Controversy  about  the 
statistics  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  still  raging,  but  progress  has  been 
noticed  in  several  respects.  26  additional  school  municipalities  have  been 
created  in  the  Province  and  254  buildings  have  been  erected  or  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  two  and  half  million  dollars.  The  city  of  Montreal  alone  has 
spent  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  of  this  amount  during  the  last  year. 

The  question  of  compulsory  school  attendance  is  still  a  lively  one. 
The  statistics  show  that  in  the  cities  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke, 
and  Chicoutimi  no  school  census  was  taken  in  1916,  and  that  the  figures 
in  the  reports  for  these  four  cities  are  based  on  the  averages  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  Province.  The  statistics,  however,  show  that  of  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  age  of  5  to  7  years,  89,732  children  out  of  116,312  were 
enrolled  at  school.  From  the  age  of  7  to  14  years,  330,981  children  were 
enrolled  out  of  348,322.  From  the  age  of  14  to  16  years,  33,182  children 
were  enrolled  out  of  79,898.  It  will  be  noted  that,  if  these  statistics  are 
correct,  there  were  90,638  children  who  did  not  attend  school  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  or,  in  other  words,  about  17  per  cent. 
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The  report  deals  with  the  average  salaries  of  lay  teachers.  The 
average  for  1916-1917,  the  last  given,  is  $1,022  for  male  teachers  and  $284 
for  female  teachers  for  the  whole  Province,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
The  average  for  Protestant  male  teachers  this  year  is  $1,695,  for  Catholic 
male  teachers  $825.  For  female  teachers  the  Protestant  average  is  $582 
and  the  Catholic  average  $204. 

Comparisons  given  show  increases  during  the  last  six  years.  The 
average  for  Protestant  male  teachers  in  that  time  went  from  $1,200  to 
$1,695,  and  of  female  teachers  from  $393  to  $582,  while  salaries  of 
Catholic  male  teachers  went  from  $646  to  $825,  and  female  teachers  from 
$147  to  $204. 

The  Montreal  School  Board  Commissioners  have  given  permission 
for  the  employment  in  four  large  schools  of  a  physical  director  who  will 
work  after  school  hours  along  the  lines  of  physical  education. 

The  Protestant  Board  is  seeking  legislation  to  increase  the  rate  of 
taxation  from  60  cents  per  $100  to  80  cents.  This  step  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  salaries  of  teachers  must  be  increased  and  the  annual  deficit 
must  be  removed. 

The  statistics  concerning  Protestant  certificated  teachers  show  that 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  Province  the  average  is  over  75  per  cent  in 
every  case.  In  elementary  schools  76.1  per  cent;  in  model  schools  80.96 
per  cent;  in  academies  84.67  per  cent.  There  are  still  230  female  teachers 
in  Protestant  rural  schools  who  are  without  a  diploma.  This,  however,  is 
a  decrease  of  55  from  the  previous  year. 

Children  in  Quebec  schools  continue  to  drop  out  after  the  fourth  year 
of  the  school  course.      The  statistics  are  very  discouraging  in  this  respect. 

Grade  1 ,  14,367 ;  Grade  2,  8, 196 ;  Grade  3,  8,219 ;  Grade  4,  8,005 ;  Grade 
5,  6,712;  Grade  6,  4,900;  Grade  7,  3,874;  Grade  8,  1,691;  Grade  9,  1,179; 
Grade  10,  840;  Grade  11,  495;  total,  58,476.  It  is  on  these  statistics  for 
Protestant  children  as  well  as  on  similar  ones  for  Catholic  children  that 
demands  have  been  made  from  various  sources  that  compulsory  school 
attendance  be  adopted  throughout  the  Province. 


Teacher— "We  call  a  thing  'transparent'  when  we  can  see  through  it.     Who  can 
name  such  a  thing?" 
Peter—"  A  ladder." 


Teacher— "Who  can  tell  me  a  thing  of  importance  that  did  not  exist  a  hundred 
years  ago? " 

Little  Boy— "Me." 


Little  Hattie,  determined  to  give  her  hero  full  credit  for  his  achievements,  wrote 
the  following  in  a  history  examination:  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809, 
in  a  log-cabin  he  built  himself". 


Teachers' 
Unions. 


Vol.  VII.  TORONTO.  .\PRIL,  1919  No.  8 


'  ^ Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

English  educational  journals  refer  often  nowa- 
days to  unrest  among  English  teachers.  This 
unrest  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  teachers  are 
exceedingly  scarce  and  salaries,  despite  the  Fisher  Act  or  because  of  the 
delay  of  School  Boards  in  accepting  the  Fisher  Act,  are  fjuite  inadequate. 
The  large  school  areas  under  the  Fisher  Act,  each  with  authority  over  a 
great  number  of  teachers,  seem  to  foster  opportunities  for  organization 
among  teachers.  English  teachers  now  boast  as  many  as  one  hundred 
different  unions  or  alliances.  The  activities  of  these  unions  assume 
the  form  of  demands  for  better  salaries  and  better  working  conditions 
and  for  the  right  to  offer  expert  advice  to  boards  on  educational  questions. 
There  have  been  strikes  and  many  threats  to  strike  and  not  a  few  schools, 
particularly  night  schools,  have  been  closed. 

The  movement  towards  organization  has  spread  to  America  and 
has  met  with  some  success  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The 
president  of  the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  has  advised  the 
teachers  of  Canada  to  organize  and  the  women  teachers  of  Ontario  have 
recently  formed  a  Federation.  It  is  not  quite  an  idle  thing,  then,  to 
speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  organizing  the  teachers  of  Canada  or  of 
any  of  the  Provinces.  The  theorist,  who  is  generally  unsympathetic 
with  unions,  will  assert  that  organizations  of  teachers  would  constitute 
a  danger  to  democracy.  Teachers  are  civil  servants  in  the  spirit  if  not 
in  the  letter.  Civil  servants  should  not  organize  against  their  master — 
the  people.  Nor  should  policemen  and  firemen!  Moreover,  teachers 
are  not  like  the  members  of  trades'  unions.  They  do  not  produce  tangi- 
ble commercial  objects;  their  products  are  intangible — the  things  of  the 
spirit.  Even  the  practical  man,  who  is  generally  sympathetic  with 
unions,  sees  obstacles  to  teachers'  organizations  in  Canada.  For  many 
teachers,  and  especially  for  women  teachers,  teaching  is  not  a  permanent 
occupation.  Teachers,  moreover,  are  migratory  in  their  habits  and  in 
rural  schools,  at  least,  live  an  isolated  professional  life.  In  organizing 
teachers  these  conditions  mean  increase  in  cost  and  decrease  in  enthusiasm. 

What  will  be  the  point  of  view  of  the  Canadian  teacher?  He  is  still 
somewhat  of  a  theorist.     As  a  practical  man  he  will  not  underestimate 
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the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organization.  'But  if  the  recognitions  and  the 
rewards  which  have  always  been  denied  him  are  to  be  attained  only  by 
organizing  what  else  can  he  do? 

_        ,^        „  A    member    of    the    Legislative    Assembly    of 

Faculty  of  „                   ,            ,     ,        ,     t>      •     •  i  t  t  • 

„  ,          Ontario  urged  recentlv  that  the  rrovmcial  Umver- 

Commerce  and                     ,  ,•  ,     t-^         '             t-      i       r/- 

_,  sity  establish  a  Department  or  r  acuity  oi  Commerce 

and  Finance.  High  Schools  of  Commerce  or  High 
Schools  with  courses  in  commerce  are  increasing  very  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  influence  in  Ontario.  But  in  terms  of  university  work  and  degrees 
they  lead  nowhere.  Their  graduates  cannot  enter  an  Ontario  University 
and  cannot  proceed  to  an  Ontario  degree.  Universities  everywhere  have 
been  an  excellent  stimulus  to  High  Schools;  Ontario  Universities  have 
as  yet  exerted  little  or  no  influence  upon  Ontario's  High  Schools  of 
Commerce. 

When  Ontario  recognized  her  need  of  various  types  of  engineers, 
civil  and  mechanical,  to  direct  her  technical  work  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
create  Faculties  of  Applied  Science.  Once  convinced  of  her  need  of  highly 
trained  experts  to  direct  her  trade  and  commerce  she  will  not  long  delay 
her  action.  Her  universities  have  already  begun  to  recognize  the  need. 
Queen's  University  has  established  a  special  course  for  bankers.  The 
University  of  Toronto  has  created  a  special  honour  course  in  commerce 
and  finance  for  actuaries.  With  inquiry  and  discussion  these  univer- 
sities may  be  persuaded  to  go  further  and  create  in  Ontario  a  Faculty  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  which  wuU  be  no  mean  contemporary  of  the 
Schools  of  Commerce  of  the  Universities  of  Pennsvlvania  and  of^^he 
City  of  New  York. 

Thp  Ontario  ^^^   ^ '^^   ^^^   convinced    the   people    on    this 

^^n„ «    A  i.  continent    of    the    paramount    need    of    technical 

College  of  Art  ,        .         t^i     r,      •         f  r^  .    ■    u       i      ^ 

education.      1  he  rrovince  oi  Ontario  has  already 

begun  to  act  upon  this  conviction.  An  organizing  staff  has  been  ap- 
pointed, or  will  be  appointed,  to  bring  expert  advice  and  enthusiasm  to 
all  urban  centres  in  the  Province.  The  legislative  appropriations  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  generous  grants  in  maintenance  will  probably 
be  supplemented  by  generous  grants  on  capital  account. 

The  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  for 
technical  work  will  no  doubt  be  at  once  attacked  and  solved.  In  this 
attack  use  will  necessarily  be  made  of  existing  agencies — offices  and 
workshops,  commercial  and  technical  schools,  colleges  of  engineering — 
supplemented  hy  such  courses  in  educational  theory  and  practice  as  it 
may  be  possible  to  establish. 

In  so  far  as  teachers  of  art,  pure  and  applied,  are  concerned,  the 
Province  is  already  very  happily  situated.     In  the  College  of  Art  which 
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it  has  virtually  maintained  in  Toronto  ^in(v  l*.)i2.  it  has  ready  to  hand 
a  traininji  institute  with  an  experienced  staff  and  a  weil-establisheti 
tradition.  Large  Provincial  grants  in  maintenance  and  changes  in 
constitution  which  will  bring  it  closer  in  administration  and  I  mictions  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  will  enable  this  college  to  play  a  part  in 
technical  education  not  surpassed  b\'  an\-  state  school  of  art  on  the 
continent. 

_,       _        ,       ,  The    Teachers    World  (>!    Februarv   19th  refers 

Ths  T63jCli.Gr  s 

_  .,  ...^  to  an  interesting  case  then  before  the  law  courts  in 

Responsibility  t      ^        l-     i      i      t        *      ^-  ^     i 

London,  hngland.      In  e.xtractmg  a  worn-out  mi) 

from  a  penholder  a  little  girl  thrust  the  point  into  her  eye  and  destro\ed 
its  sight.  The  parents  charged  the  teacher  with  negligence  in  permitting 
the  child  to  perform  such  an  operation  and  brought  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  School  Board. 

The  responsibility  of  .School  Boards  for  the  actions  of  teachers  is 
determined,  of  course,  1)\'  the  laws  which  define  the  relations  of  principals 
and  agents  or  employers  and  employees.  If  a  teacher  requires  a  pupil 
to  engage  in  exercise  with  apparatus  or  in  premises  known  to  the  Board 
to  be  defective,  the  Board  will  he  unable  to  escape  responsibility  for  the 
results.  But  if  the  Board  is  mulcted  in  damages  in  the  case  cited  by  the 
Teachers'  World  the  daily  life  of  the  teacher  is  full  of  pitfalls.  Teachers 
are  expected  to  train  pupils  in  self-reliance  atid.  to  this  end,  in  those 
exercises  which  give  co-ordination  and  control  ot  all  muscular  move- 
ments. Within  the  school  pupils  are  required  to  work  with  rulers,  com- 
passes, needles,  knives,  scissors,  and  various  kinds  of  cutting  tools. 
Without  the  school  they  work  with  farm  and  garden  implements  and  with 
the  more  or  less  elaborate  apparatus  for  games  and  gymnastics.  Dangers 
lurk  in  all  these  activities  within  and  without  the  school.  And  this  is  not 
all.  Pupils  have  been  known  to  injure  their  eyes  in  opening  and  closing 
school  books  and  to  break  their  limbs  in  getting  in  and  out  of  their  seats. 
Is  the  Board  or  the  teacher  to  be  held  responsible  b>-  law  for  all  injuries 
received  on  the  school  premises?  If  so,  says  the  Teachers'  World,  modern 
States  must  revise  their  methods  in  education  and,  perhaps,  "put  each 
child  into  a  barrel  and  feed  it  through  the  I)ung-hole." 

TV.     c+   4-  f  In  a  careful  paper  on  the  above  subject  Professor 

1  lie       Otd<tUS       01  T-.  1  1  XT     T-       /»  1  .  T        1  1  1 

.,       „,  Bagle\-  at   the   IN.E.A.   last     uK'  endea\'oured   to 

the  Classroom  ,      ■  ..     ,  .-^     ',       ,-      ■        •       , 

„       ,  solve    one    ol    the    most    dirhcult    oi    educational 

problems—  how  to  retain  the  services  of  the  good 

teacher  for  the  actual  work  of  teaching  in  the  classroom.     He  points  out 

that  success  in  teaching  actualh-  leads  away  from  teaching  into  athninis- 

trative  and  superxisory  acti\'ities.      "  In  general  the  line  of  promotion  is 

from  rural  school   to  graded  elementary  school,   from  lower  grades  to 
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higher  grades,  from  elementary  school  to  high  school,  from  high  school 

to  administration  or  perhaps  to  college  teaching It  is  not 

too  much  to  say  that  the  current  policy  of  promotion  in  educational  work 
is  actually  backward — from  the  most  exacting  tasks  to  those  which,  while 
still  difficult  enough,  really  make  smaller  demands  upon  the  individual."^ 

The  fault  lies,  he  thinks,  in  a  misconception  of  the  office  of  the  teacher. 
"The  great;  and  just  now  the  very  momentous,  problem  of  getting  the 
next  generation  ready  for  its  serious  responsibilities  is  being  accom- 
plished more  and  more  upon  the  factory  plan.  I  mean  by  this  very 
frankly  that  the  status  of  the  classroom  teacher  is  becoming  more  and 
more  akin  to  that  of  the  "hands"  in  a  factory,  working  under  foremen 
and  superintendents  who  assume  the  real  responsibility.  More  and  more 
frequently,  too,  these  foremen  and  superintendents  in  our  schools  are 
being  recruited  from  a  group  who  have  never  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  boys  and  girls. 

"Now  schools  cannot  be  operated  on  the  factory  plan  except  at  the 
peril  of  the  vital  and  fundamental  function  that  they  must  discharge. 
We  are  wont  to  think  of  teaching  as  an  applied  science.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  believe  that  general  principles  analogous  to  those  that  govern  the 
processes  of  agriculture  and  engineering  can  be  worked  out  and  reduced 
to  simple  rules  that  anyone  can  apply  under  competent  direction,  and  the 
plain  corollary  of  this  thesis  is  that  the  teacher  may  be  considered  as  an 
artisan,  analogous  in  every  essential  way  to  the  carpenter  and  the  brick- 
layer and  the  plumber  who  take  the  plans  and  specifications  worked  out 
by  the  architect  and  construction  engineer  and  realize  them  in  actual 
material  production.  .  .  .  The  alliance  of  teaching  is  rather  with 
the  fine  arts  than  with  the  applied  sciences;  the  efifective  teacher  must  be 
an  artist  rather  than  an  artisan. 

"Now  when  a  painter  achieves  success  he  does  not  seek  promotion 
by  surrendering  his  palette,  his  brushes,  and  his  pigments  to  an  amateur 
and  trying  to  paint  great  pictures  by  proxy.  Nor  does  the  successful 
writer  hire  a  group  of  hacks  and  supervise  them  in  putting  together  his 
next  great  novel.  Nor  does  the  famous  actor  retire  into  the  wings  and 
tell  other  actors  how  to  read  his  lines.  The  reason  is  that  success  in  any 
one  of  these  lines  is  recognized  heartily  and  ungrudgingly  not  only  in 
material  ways  but  in  the  feeling  that  one  has  made  a  contribution  to  life 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  one's  peers." 

Professor  Bagley  thinks  that  teaching,  which  is  the  only  great  art 
without  its  "academy",  should  recognize  its  masters  by  granting  mem- 
bership in  an  "Academy  of  Teaching".  By  this  he  means  "a  self- 
perpetuating  organization  analogous  to  our  National  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  Letters,  or  National  Academy  of  Science,  and  the  various  learned 
and  artistic  societies  in  France  and  England.     ...     It  could  well  be 
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initiated  by  this  national  organization  of  classroom  teachers  whose  (lut\' 
it  woiiUl  \k-  to  elect  a  membership  up  to  a  certain  maximum,  or  to 
nominate  such  members  for  election  by  this  body.  The  emphasis  should 
obviously  be  upon  really  distinguished  achievement  in  teaching  as  such. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  difificult  to  find  teachers  that  'belong'  in 
such  a  group.  The  work  of  such  teachers  could  be  studied  from  all  angles 
by  a  committee  or  a  series  of  committees.  If  unworthy  motives  entered 
into  the  choice  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  whole  movement  would  be 
discredited  and  would  die  a  natural  and  deserv'ed  death." 

Professor  Bagley  has  something  to  sa>'  about  the  more  tangible 
recognitions,  salaries  and  so  forth,  i)ul  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
his  viewpoint  on  this  most  important  subject. 

TV>     F      r  V»  "What   is   the   English   nursery   school?"   one 

«T  «  1-      1  iTiay  ask.     What  want  is  it  intended  to  supplv? 

Nursery  School        ,.,/  ,  ,         ,        •' 

What  part  is  it  going    to    play   in    the   education 

of  the  future? 

The  nursery  school  is  an  institution  intended  to  care  for  and  instruct 
children  from  the  toddler  stage  up  to  the  age  of  seven,  though  the  new 
English  Education  Bill  makes  provision  for  nursery  schools  for  children 
from  the  ages  of  two  to  five  only.  The  best  organized  school  of  this 
description  consists  of  three  grades.  In  the  lowest  of  these  are  the 
"toddlers"  or  children  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  years  old.  All 
presumably  can  walk  and  the  majority  can  speak  more  or  less.  Their 
day  begins  at  7.30  during  the  summer  and  at  8  during  the  winter  months. 
They  begin  by  being  bathed,  which  is  one  of  their  first  educational 
exercises,  and  for  them  bath-rooms  play  as  prominent  a  part  as  classrooms. 
Their  daily  program  is  a  very  varied  one.  After  bathing  and  dressing, 
tidying  of  hair  and  cleaning  of  nails,  during  which  ])rocesses  little  talks 
on  cleanliness  are  given,  comes  breakfast,  accom|)anied  by  incidental 
teaching  of  table  habits.  Every  toddler  is  taught  to  hold  his  spoon  in  his 
right  hand  and  to  feed  himself.  Part  of  the  forenoon  is  devoted  to 
language  and  speech  training,  sense-training,  games,  handwork,  singing, 
rhythmic  exercises,  picture  talks,  simple  stories,  etc.  Then  comes  pre- 
paration for  dinner.  The  early  afternoon  is  dcNoled  to  sleep  and  this  is 
followed  by  tea  during  which,  as  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  little  chats  are 
given  on  table  habits.  The  period  after  tea  is  devoted  to  free  play  with 
toys,  singing  and  simple  games,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  toddlers'  school-day 
comes  to  an  end. 

The  second  grade  takes  in  the  three  and  four-year-olds.  The  class- 
room is  furnished  with  tiny  tables  and  chairs  and  here  the  restless  little 
toddler  is  trained  along  many  new  lines.  The  children  model  and  draw, 
lace  or  button  up  their  own  boots,  learn  how  to  use  tooth-brush   and 
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towel,  and  where  to  place  and  find  them.  They  are  supposed  to  learn  to 
set  the  table,  to  sweep,  and  to  dust.  They  are  taught  colour  work,  are 
given  talks  on  pictures,  and  for  them  nursery  rhymes  and  stories  are 
dramatized.  For  them,  too,  the  school  day  ends  with  singing,  story- 
telling, and  playing  with  toys. 

The  senior  division  provides  for  the  five,  six,  and  seven-year-old 
children  who  will  soon  pass  into  the  elementary  school.  In  its  time- 
table are  included  reading  and  writing,  handwork,  paper-cutting,  garden- 
ing, drawing,  needlework,  knitting,  modelling,  French  and  English, 
rhythmic  games,  and  dramatization. 

From  this  brief  outline  it  may  be  seen  that  the  programme  of  the 
nursery  school  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school  in 
some  very  important  respects.  The  school  staff  is  on  duty  not  from  nine 
o'clock  to  four  but  from  seven-thirty  to  six.  The  teacher  may  really  be 
called  a  teacher-nurse.  It  is  necessary  to  have  many  assistants  in  the  school. 

Is  there  need  of  such  a  school  as  this  in  Canada?  England  is  a 
land  of  great  manufacturing  cities  with  teeming  populations.  Many  of 
these  cities  abound  in  narrow  streets  and  alleys  where  infant  life  "blos- 
soms but  to  fade".  In  such  centres,  the  nursery  school  is  a  veritable 
boon  and  blessing.  The  children  are  taken  away  from  the  blighting  sur- 
roundings of  their  homes  and  spend  the  day  in  an  atmosphere  of  play  and 
happiness.  They  are  taught  healthful  games  and  their  ever-developing 
intelligence  is  allowed  to  express  itself.  As  the  body  develops  in  these 
cheerful  surroundings  the  mind  will  also  expand.  On  the  other  hand  the 
home  environment  in  Canadian  cities  is  better  than  in  English  industrial 
centres,  and  of  course  there  can  be  no  opening  for  the  nursery  school  in 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  West.  A  wise  development  of  the  kindergarten 
system  (and  this  has  already  been  undertaken  in  several  Canadian 
Provinces)  will  meet  all  requirements  for  years  to  come.  Moreover,  other 
things  being  equal,  no  nursery  teacher  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
mother.  Nature  intended  the  mother  to  be  the  nurse  and  the  first 
teacher  of  the  child  and  scarcely  anyone  in  Canada  will  advocate  a  system 
which  would  make  the  state  and  not  the  mother  responsible  for  the  up- 
bringing and  training  of  infants  under  three  years  of  age. 

-jy,       .j^   .  Frequently  letters  come  to  this  ofifice  asking  for 

„_•,   o  particulars    of    the    "law"    regarding    homework, 

Smile?  ,  ,  .         .  .  ,,T^     V       i_  ^ 

detentions,  and  impositions.         Reading    between 

the  lines"  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  some  teachers  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  coercion  as  regards  parents  and  pupils  and  that  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  is  growing  up  in  their  schools.  Why  do  some  teachers  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  direction?  Why  become  "cross",  nervous,  irritable,  fault- 
finding?   Why  not  smile?     How  much  easier  to  accomplish  the  desired 
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result  b\  diplomacy  rather  than  b\-  '"brute  force"!  Rewards  are  better 
than  punishments-.  An  "honour  roll"  with  "stars"  in  coloured  chalk  for 
punctuality,  regularity,  perfect  work,  will  produce  wonders,  while  an 
appeal  to  "law"  spoils  the  whole  spirit  of  the  classroom. 

The  school  should  l)e  a  happ\',  joyous  place,  presided  over  l)y  a  cheer- 
ful optimist  who  encourages,  praises,  but  never  "scolds".  When  children 
are  tired,  when  the  teacher  is  hurried  and  harried,  when  everything  is 
"going  wrong",  the  singing  of  a  bright  song,  or  a  run  out  into  the  yard 
and  back  again,  or  a  few  minutes  of  physical  exercises  with  windows 
opened,  makes  a  nice  "break"  and  puts  everyone  in  good  humour. 

The  teacher  who  resolves  in  the  morning  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
temper  all  that  day  has  taken  the  first  step  toward  a  successful  day's 
work.  Is  "homework"  really  a  great  boon?  What  kind  of  work  should 
be  assigned  for  this  purpose?  Should  it  be  the  wearisome  or  the  pleasur- 
able kind?  Are  not  detentions  and  impositions  rather  illogical  and  out 
of  date?     The  world  has  had  strife  enough!    Why  not  smile?     Try  it. 


Ernest  had  acted  so  liadly  that  an  unwonted,  severe  form  of  punishment  was  decreed 
by  his  mother.  To  render  the  lesson  more  impressive  he  was  sent  to  find  a  switch  with 
which  to  administer  the  chastisement.  Ernest  was  absent  some  time,  and  returned  pale, 
but  determinedly  cheerful.  "I  couldn't  find  a  switch,  mamma,  but  here's  a  stone  you 
can  throw  at  me,"  he  said. 


Military  Inspector — "Have  your  students  had  any  military  training?' 
Principal — "Well,  most  of  them  have  been  soldiering  here  for  years." 


At  a  New  York  recreation  centre  a  teacher  once  noticed  a  little  boy  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  large  sandwich  consisting  of  bread,  ham,  and  dill  pickles. 
From  time  to  time  the  little  boy  would  lift  up  a  corner  of  the  top  layer  of  the  sandwich, 
take  out  a  small  shred  of  ham  or  a  minute  piece  of  dill  pickle,  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
arrange  the  sandwich  exactly  as  it  had  been  before.  He  did  this  many,  many  times, 
until  finally,  opening  the  sandwich  for  another  bite,  he  discovered  with  evident  dis- 
appointment that  the  filling  was  entirely  gone. 

"Why  don't  you  eat  it,  Isidore?"  asked  the  teacher. 

Isidore  looked  up  with  large,  serious  eyes  and  answered,  laconically,  "'Taint  mine." 
— Harpers. 


A  teacher  asked  a  class  of  grade  pupils  for  compositions  on  the  violet.  On  looking 
over  the  written  compositions  she  found  the  following:  "The  violet  has  sepals,  petals  and 
a  gun."  Perple.xed,  she  called  the  author  to  her  desk  and  asked  what  he  meant  by  saying 
that  the  violet  had  a  gun.  He  explained:  "Why,  you  told  us  that  the  violet  has  sepals, 
petals,  and  a  pistil,  and  I  couldn't  spell  pistil." 


"  Pop,  what's  a  synonym?  "    "  It's  one  of  those  places  where  3'ou  get  a  big  salary   fo 
doing  nothing.    Anything  else  you  want  to  know?" — Baltimore  American. 
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Primary  Department 


The 


Public  School,  Osgoode  Station,  On'tario 
Teacher — Miss  Mabel  Hawn. 

This  school  is  modern  in  every  respect  and  has  a  large  school  garden  at  the  rear. 

average  attendance  is  40. 
Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[The  School  undertakes  to  answer  promptly,  by  letter,  all  reasonable  questions,  if 
correspondents  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not  met, 
answers  are  given  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.] 


The  Primary  Daily  Outline 

MARY  W.  CASTLE 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  problem  of  knowing  where  to  begin  and  how  to  arrange  the 
work  for  the  term  is  one  with  which  every  primary   teacher  is 
familiar.    Though  many  of  the  lessons  may  be  taught  to  the  class 
as  a  whole,   most  teachers   find   that  such  subjects  as  number  work, 
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phonics,  reading,  etc.,  can  most  satisfactorily  be  taught  to  small 
groups  of  children  because  the  pupils  vary  so  greatly  in  attainments  and 
in  power. 

No  hard-and-fast  plan  can  be  made  to  outline  the  whole  term's  work. 
Any  time-table  for  a  Junior  First  Class  must  be  elastic  so  that  more  or 
less  time  may  be  given  to  any  subject  as  required.  Formal  spelling,  for 
instance,  is  not  begun  until  the  children  have  been  at  school  for  several 
months. 

To  begin  work  on  a  satisfactory  and  time-saving  basis,  then,  the 
teacher  must  consider  the  following: 

(1)  The  length  of  time  in  the  school  day.     (Later,  the  school  term 
when  considering  the  amount  of  work  to  be  cov^ered  during  that  term). 

(2)  The  subjects  to  be  taught. 

(3)  The  relative  importance  of  each  subject  taught — hence,  the 
relative  time  given  to  each  subject  at  each  stage  of  the  pupils'  dev^elop- 
ment. 

(4)  The  subjects  which  cause  most  fatigue,  and  which  must  be  taught 
at  times  when  the  children  are  best  able  to  stand  the  strain. 

With  all  these  points  in  mind,  the  teacher  may  now  proceed  to  draw 
up  an  outline  on  which  to  begin  work. 

The  children  are  freshest  and  are  ready  for  the  most  difficult  work  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  In  general,  it  has  been  found  that  they  display 
their  greatest  power  to  work  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  and 
that  this  power  gradually  declines  towards  noon.  In  the  afternoon  the 
greatest  power  is  reached  at  about  two  o'clock — the  highest  point  being 
lower,  however,  than  the  maximum  of  the  morning.  After  lessons  on 
the  most  tiring  subjects  a  period  spent  on  art,  music,  or  nature  study,  will 
be  found  interesting  and  refreshing  to  children  who  are  more  or  less 
weary.  The  subjects  requiring  the  greatest  mental  strain  should  be 
taught  before  the  morning  recess.  The  next  heaviest  should  be  given 
after  recess  and  in  the  period  from  noon  to  the  afternoon  recess.  The 
last  period  of  the  day  will  be  most  profitably  spent  on  a  subject  that  is 
"different" — one  that  affords  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation. 

The  benefit  of  having  a  daily  outline  is  readily  seen.  The  teacher  is 
by  means  of  it  enabled  to  do  the  largest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  and  the  necessity  for  much  individual  teaching  is  removed. 
The  teacher  has  also  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  she 
is  working  systematically,  that  her  energy  is  expended  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. She  knows,  at  all  times,  the  course  she  is  following,  and  how 
far  she  has  proceeded  along  that  course.  The  pupils,  too,  find  a  benefit 
in  having  order  and  sequence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  outline  of  work. 
Children  of  six  and  seven  years  have  not  power  for  continued  mental 
effort  along  one  line — neither  are  they  well  trained  as  yet  in  the  habit  of 
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attention.  The  regularity  of  the  lessons  with  a  junior  class  stimulates 
effort,  promotes  orderly  thoii.uhi,  and  aids  discipline. 

The  time-table  must  noL  b^  inelastic.  Very  often  occasions  arise 
when  it  is  advisable  to  mike  a  decided  break,  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two, 
or  longer.  The  class  may  reach  a  difificult  point  in  a  certaiii  subject  that 
recjuires  the  skill  of  the  teacher  and  extra  time  if  the  point  is  to  bs  grasped, 
e.i^.,  notation,  11,  12,  18,  or  some  of  the  earliest  lessons  in  written  phonics. 
However,  even  though  the  time-table  be  not  strictly  followed,  it  will  be 
of  help  in  pi(,-\enting  the  teacher  from  neglecting  certain  \aluable  subjects 
which  ma\-  be  crowdi-d  out  somewhat,  or  nia\-  at  least  be  \er\-  seldom 
taught. 

For  the  first  few  days  a  provisional  tim.'-table  nia\-  be  constructed. 
It  will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  reconstruct  it  after  a  day  or  two 
for,  though  it  be  suitable  in  general,  it  nia\-  \ery  likely  be  found  that  the 
seat-work  given  must  be  made  easier  or  that  a  smaller  amount  must  be 
assigned  for  a  certain  period.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  giving  \er\- 
difificult  work  or  more  than  the  children  can  possibly  do  in  a  given  time. 
Seat-work  assigned  should  also  be  examined.  In  every  case  the  children 
must  expect  that  it  will  be  examined,  and  they  should  feel  that  it  may  be 
supervised  at  any  moment  while  they  are  working  at  it.  Seat-work,  then, 
occupies  such  an  important  part  in  the  primary  outline  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  big  problems  that  the  teacher  has  to  work  out. 

The  subject  of  reading  is,  without  doubt,  the  one  that  requires  most 
time  and  effort — it  is  the  most  fatiguing,  on  that  account,  for  the  children. 
Reading  lessons  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  phonics.  (2)  sight 
words,  (3)  the  reading  lesson  itself,  where  stress  is  laid  on  "thought" 
instead  of  on  the  "mechanical"  side.  The  daily  lesson  in  phonics  (which 
includes  teaching,  review,  and  drill  lessons)  should  be  presented  at  a  time 
when  the  children  are  ready  for  really  difficult  work.  Sight  words  are 
easier,  as  the  words  are  recognized  at  a  glance,  while  in  phonics  the  words 
must  be  worked  out,  and  will  not  be  recognized  without  some  thought 
regarding  the  oral  value  of  the  letters.  Arithmetic,  also,  may  be  classed 
as  a  fatiguing  subject.  Hygiene,  geography,  literature,  language  and 
composition,  and  nature  study  do  not  inxoUc  so  much  strain,  while  such 
subjects  as  music,  art,  and  constructive  work  are  the  easiest.  These  last- 
named  subjects  may  then  be  placed  near  the  end  of  the  school  day,  when 
the  minds  of  the  children  are  more  or  less  exhausted  with  the  hea\ier 
work. 

Reading,  phonics,  arithmetic  and,  it  may  be,  sight  words,  will  each 
occupy  a  space  in  every  day's  work.  There  are  other  subjects  that  will 
not  be  taught  on  more  than  two  or  three  days  during  the  week. 

A  teacher  who  has  fortN-  pupils,  divided  into  at  least  three  classes, 
will  find  that  each  school  da\-  is  a  \er\-  bus>-  one,  and  that  almost  every 
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minute  is  utilized,  either  in  teaching  or  in  assigning  and  marking 
work.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  day's  outHne  should  then  be  made,  as 
there  is  little  time  during  the  day  to  think  out  seat-work  that  will  be 
valuable.  Constant  change  in  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects  and 
variety  of  methods  and  devices  will  be  found  effective  in  maintaining 
the  interest  and  training  the  minds  of  the  children  to  alertness.  The  seat- 
work  to  be  given  should  be  stated  on  the  time-table,  either  in  general  or, 
better  still,  the  particular  work  for  that  day — bearing  on  lessons  pre- 
viously taught,  and  covering  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  possible. 
Let  the  seat-work  be  attractive  also.  The  monotonous  and  un-supervised 
writing  out  of  the  lesson  would  tend  to  weary  the  children,  besides  pro- 
ducing very  careless  writing.  Similar  work  will  be  assigned  continually 
unless  due  thought  is  given  in  planning  "busy- work"  that  is  interesting 
and  valuable. 

After  the  opening  exercises  it  is  well  to  occupy  the  first  period  with 
a  morning  talk.  With  little  children  it  is  distinctly  valuable.  It  pro- 
motes pleasant  and  natural  relations  between  the  teacher  and  her 
pupils  and  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  school  and  home.  These 
periods  may  vary  greatly  but  all  should  allow  freedom  of  expression  in 
the  children.  They  may  re-tell  stories,  recite  memory  gems,  hold  a  con- 
versation on  some  nature  or  moral  story  that  the  teacher  reads,  discuss 
some  exciting  event,  tell  stories  of  home  life,  describe  something  interest- 
ing that  happened  in  the  school-yard,  or  on  their  street,  or  "play" 
stories  that  are  familiar.  The  children  should  be  guided  by  the  teacher 
to  clear  and  natural  expression  of  their  ideas.  As  there  will  be  just  a 
short  time  devoted  to  this  work,  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  slower 
and  more  retiring  of  the  children  are  encouraged  to  take  part  when  their 
turn  comes  so  that  the  brightest  do  not  get  more  than  their  share  of 
attention. 

After  this  period  the  difficult  work  of  the  day  should  be  given  the 
children,  class  by  class.  It  will  be  found  wise  to  follow  out  a  regular 
systematic  course  so  that  none  of  the  classes  will  spend  a  very  long  period 
in  working  by  themselves.  After  a  long  time  devoted  to  difficult  work  a 
few  minutes  may  be  spent  in  rest,  a  game,  or  more  formal  exercise.  A 
lesson  in  composition,  geography,  etc.,  will  bring  all  the  class  together 
and  prove  a  decided  change.  The  pupils  may  relax  somewhat  for  that 
period. 

Two  Suggested  Time-tables  are  given: — 


Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

9.00-  9.05 

Opening  Exercises. 

9.05-  9.20 

Morning  Talk. 

9.20-  9.35 

*Spelling 

Study   words    and    sen- 

Make up  list  of  "Sight 

tences 

Words",    with    slips, 
from  list  on  B.B. 
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Cl.vss  a 


Class  B 


Class  C 


9.35-  9.50 

9.50-10.00 

10.00-10.05 
10.05-10.20 
10.20-10.'35 


10.35-10.45 
11.00-11.10 
11.10-11.35 
11.35-11.55 


Write  sentences 

Language  work 

(written) 
Play,  or  Rest,  or 
(a)  Composition,  or 
*Phonics 


Write  in  work-booi<s 
Study  Reading  lesson 
*Reacling 
Work  sums 


1.30- 

1.50 

1.50- 

2.10 

2.10- 

2.25 

2.45- 

3.00 

3.00- 

3.25 

(a)  Literature,  or 
Busy-Work  (from  B.B.) 

*Arithmctic 
Sentence-building 


4'honics 

With  slips,  make  up  new 
words,  at  desks 

Physical  E.xercise,  (jr 

(b)  Geography,  or 

Write  words  from  Pri- 
mers or  make  sen- 
tences from  slips 

*Sight  Words 

Write  words  in  books 

Study  Reading  lesson 
Reading 


(b)  Nature  Study,  or 
Busy-Work  from  Read- 
ing 
Work  with  pegs  or 
*Arithmetic  with  Class 
B  or 

(a)  Constructive    ^^'f)^k,  (/))  Art,  or 

I 


Write  one  or  inorc  words 

(on  B.B.) 
*Phonics 

Singing 
(<-)  Music 

Use  slips  to  find  new 
letters,  or  make  words 

Form  sentences  on  desks. 

♦Sight  Words 

Write  in  books 

Write  words  to  name  pic- 
tures on  B.B.,  or  study 
sentences 

(c)  Hygiene 

♦Reading 

plasticine 

Class  C  (alternately) 

(c)  Writing 


9.00- 
9.05- 
9.20- 

9.35- 
9.50- 

10.00- 
10.05- 
10.15- 
10.35- 


9.05 
9.20 
9.35 

9.50 
10.00 

10.05 
10.15 
10.35 
10.45 


11.00-11.15 


11.15-11.30 


11.30 
11.45 
1.30 
1.50 
2.10 
2.45 
3.00 


11.45 
11.55 
1.50 
2.10 
2.25 
3.00 
■  3.25 


Opening  Exercises 
Morning  Talk 
♦Spelling 

Write  sentences 
Busy- Work,  or  study 

lesson 
Singing,  or  Rest,  or 
Composition,  or 
♦Reading 
With     slips,     make     up 

difficult  words 
Language  work 

♦Arithmetic 

Seat-work  in  Arithmetic 

Write  in  books 

(a)  Hygiene,  or 

Supplementary  Readers 

(Cont.) 

♦Arithmetic 

(a)  Art,  or 


Stud>'  words    and    sen-  Study  words 

tences 
♦phonics 
Make  up  words  with 

slips 
Game,  or 
Nature  Study,  or 


Write  in  books 
♦phonics 

Physical  Training 
Geography 


Busy- Work  from  previous  lesson 


♦Spelling 

Write  sentences  contain- 
ing new  words 
Study  lesson 

♦Reading 
Write  in  books 
(b)  Literature,  or 
♦Sight  Words 
Write  new  words 
♦Arithmetic 
{b)  Constructive  Work, 
or 


Sight  W^ords 

♦Reading 

Form  picture  with  pegs, 
or  work  with  plasticine 
(Cont.) 
♦Arithmetic 
(c)  Music 
Word-building 
Arithmetic  at  desks 
Write  sight  Words 
(c)  Writing 


(a)  Monday  and  Wednesday:   (b)  Tuesday  and  Thursday;  (c)  Friday. 
♦Lessons  taught  to  one  class. 


Number  Work  for  Primary  Grades 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 

Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

SUZZALO  says,  "When  the  child  has  fomtd  the  fact  he  has  already 
learned  it!  Further  drill  or  review  is  not  primary  but  simply 
supplementary — a  further  guarantee  of  the  persistence  of  the  im- 
pression". A  certain  amount  of  drill  seems  to  be  necessary  and  if  con- 
ducted with  enthusiasm  and  in  the  "play  way"  it  is  interesting. 

The  number  sense  develops  slowly  and  this  development  should  be 
helped  by  giving  an  objective  background  for  the  number  concepts.  A 
child  needs  to  see  and  hear  and  handle  a  thing  before  he  makes  it  his 
own.  Conditions  favourable  to  the  mental  development  are  found  in 
concrete  relations.  Professor  Smith  says,  "A  child  must  get  his  first 
notion  of  numbers  from  counting  things,  as  the  world  did". 

A  feeling  of  security  and  power  is  felt  by  children  whose  early  mathe- 
matical work  is  based  on  experience  with  objects  instead  of  the  manipu- 
lation of  symbols.  It  is  time  saved  in  the  end  if  the  child  has  a  strong 
foundation,  gained  by  concrete  work.  No  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
abstract  number  relations  until  the  child  has  had  many  concrete  experi- 
ences of  these  relations. 

The  number  work  should  be  related  to  the  child's  daily  life.  If  taken 
in  connection  with  real  situations  the  child  has  not  only  to  calculate,  but 
to  act  in  doing  so,  as  in  measuring  the  amount  of  material  required  for 
a  doll's  dress,  in  counting  money  saved  for  a  Thrift  Stamp,  in  counting 
the  cost  to  the  zoo  or  circus,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a  trip  on  a  boat,  the 
amount  of  paper  needed  in  the  making  of  a  kite.  Some  occupations  re- 
quire a  mathematical  training.  The  child  gains  many  number  relations. 
In  making  a  mat  for  weaving  they  need  to  measure  accurately  to  get  the 
lines  on  which  to  cut.    They  also  need  to  measure  the  weavers  for  the  mat. 

Many  number  relations  are  discovered  in  the  classroom.  Desks, 
chairs,  windows,  doors,  cupboards  are  counted  and  their  size  compared. 
In  this  work  the  ruler  is  called  into  use. 

Games  of  many  varieties  need  number.  Such  games  as  hiding  games, 
dominoes,  lotto,  ring  toss,  ten  pins  and  bean-bag  form  interesting  means 
for  practising  number  combinations. 

The  work  must  be  related  to  the  child's  various  experiences  and  inter- 
ests. In  building  an  Indian  village  on  the  sand  table  the  quantity  of 
sand  used  may  be  measured,  the  amount  of  paper  used  in  making  wig- 
wams, canoes,  cradles,  and  rugs  for  the  encampment  may  be  computed. 
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These  number  games  and  experiences  are  not  to  take  the  place  ot  the 
regular  arithmetic  drill  but  are  to  enliven  it  and  to  create  an  active 
interest  in  number  by  applying  it  through  experience.  They  offer  a 
natural  and  an  attractive  means  to  an  end  by  helping  the  memory, 
demanding  alert  attention,  strengthening  the  reasoning  power.  In  play- 
ing "hide  and  seek"  they  count  by  5's  and  lO's.  "Hop  Scolch"  nccfis 
number  also. 

Devices  and  material  need  to  be  varied.  The  continuous  use  of  one 
thing  makes  the  work  tiresome.  Some  of  the  things  to  use  are  sticks, 
pegs,  beads,  spools,  nuts,  blocks,  tablets,  corn,  stones,  cherry  pits, 
pumpkin  seeds,  shells,  measures,  twiddledy-wink,  checkerboard,  and 
plasticine. 

When  teaching,  have  the  children  lay  1  stick,  paste  1  square,  paste  1 
picture  cut  from  a  catalogue  or  newspaper.  From  a  seed  catalogue  let 
them  cut  1  of  each  vegetable  and  paste  it  on  a  card.  Cut  out  all  the 
"ones"  in  a  calendar.  Language  and  reading  lessons  may  be  developed 
as,  "I  have  1  stick",  "I  see  1  tomato"  (picture).  "Tom  has  1  cat" 
(picture  or  word).  For  seat  work  let  them  lay  one  stick  many  times, 
the  sticks  being  the  length  of  a  stick  apart. 

In  making  the  written  symbol,  practise  until  the  numbers  have  no 
thought  of  w^alking  backwards.  Keep  all  this  w(jrk  large  and  on  the  black- 
board only.  When  2  is  taught  have  them  cut  all  the  two's  from  the 
calendar  and  paste  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  See  that  none  are  standing  on 
their  heads.  Show  them  pictures  where  2  predominates — 2  cats,  2  dogs, 
2  shoes.  The  child  himself  has  2  eyes,  2  ears,  2  arms,  2  lips,  2  hands,  2 
feet,  2  gloves,  2  shoes. 

Teach  the  words  "pair"  and  "team"  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  piair  of 
scissors,  a  team  of  horses,  a  pair  of  rabbits.  Fbr  2  they  may  lay  their 
sticks  in  many  w^ays.  Have  them  march  in  2's.  Make  up  reading  lessons 
as,  1  pig  (picture  or  word)  and  1  pig  are  2  pigs. 

Let  them  mount  seeds  as  3  maple  seeds.  .3  sticks  may  be  made  into  a 
table,  a  bed,  or  the  letter  N;  4  sticks  make  a  square,  a  house,  letters  M 
and  W;  5  sticks  make  a  flag;  6  sticks  make  an  oblong.  For  seven  lay  a 
square  and  use  the  other  3  to  make  a  music  stand;  for  8  lay  the  sticks 
radiating  from  a  centre  and  for  nine  make  a  ladder. 

In  paper  work  cut  an  inch  square  from  corner  to  corner  and  let  the 
pupils  count  the  3  sides  of  the  triangles.  Paste  4  squares  or  4  circles  in 
different  designs — the  four  squares  together  to  form  a  larger  square — a 
row  of  four  squares,  a  row  with  every  other  square  turned  so  the  corners 
touch  the  sides  of  the  first  and  third  squares.  For  5  paste  one  in  the 
centre  and  paste  the  corners  of  the  other  4  squares  touching  the  sides  or 
the  corners  of  the  middle  square.  For  6  paste  two  triangles  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  the  apex  of  each  triangFe  being  opposite.  It  forms  a  six-pointed 
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star.    For  these  squares  fold  a  4"  or  6"  square  into  the  16  checkerboard 
form.     Cut  these  16  Httle  squares  and  use  for  pasting  in  number  work. 


^-       ri>c2^?2T*^    ^'-^^.<.<.-tZy\.-^^ 
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1 
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Plasticine  is  very  suitable  for  impressing  number  work.  Let  them 
make  6  marbles,  3  canoes,  4  cups,  etc.  Correlate  with  other  lessons. 
If  you  are  examining  seeds  in  nature  study  make  seeds  of  all  kinds.    In 
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connection  with  seeds  make  3  rakes,  6  spades,  7  forks,  etc.,  during  the 
gardening  season.  If  studying  Indian  life  for  history,  make  wig- 
wams, bows,  and  arrows.  Stringing  beads  is  fine.  The  shoe  laces  and  the 
Hailman  wooden  beads  are  best,  but  if  these  are  not  available  use  a  piece 
of  cord  and  glass  beads.  Spools,  especially  twist  spools,  can  be  used. 
Chestnuts,  seeds,  pieces  of  paper  are  all  useful  in  the  stringing.  If  wooden 
beads  are  to  be  had  let  the  children  string  5  blue,  5  red,  5  orange,  etc. 
If  using  chestnuts  put  a  piece  of  paper  between  each  two  stories. 

Lentils  may  be  bought  cheaply  from  the  grocer.  Number  pictures 
enclosed  in  a  square  made  of  sticks  or  toothpicks  may  lend  interest.  A 
picture  frame  to  enclose  stories  may  be  cut  from  an  oblong.  Double  an 
oblong  and  cut  out  the  middle  so  that  when  opened  again  you  have  a 
picture  frame.    This  makes  a  good  constructive  work  lesson. 

Give  each  child  a  two-inch  stick.  Using  this  as  a  pattern  cut  string: 
or  straw  or  grass  into  two-inch  lengths.  Count  by  2's  and  see  how  many 
inches  they  have  cut. 

For  seat  work  let  the  pupils  paste  5  pieces  of  paper  to  form  a  chain 
or  give  them  a  sheet  of  paper  with  several  5's  on  it.  Dress  them  up  with 
party  dresses  (tracing  with  coloured  chalk).     Afterwards  give  them   a 


blank  sheet  to  make  5's.  Make  5  on  blocks  5  |  5  |  5  — of  a  cement 
sidewalk  as  we  call  it. 

Write  several  numbers  in  a  vertical  row.  Have  the  children  place 
sticks  on  their  desks  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  on  the  blackboard. 

Dramatization  plays  a  large  part  in  giving  definite  number  relations. 
Let  3  children  jump  a  rope  and  then  let  another  jump.  Ask  how  many 
jumped  the  rope.  The  children  will  tell  you  that  3  children  and  1  child 
jumping  ropes  make  4  children  jumping  ropes.  They  might  play  they 
are  kittens  playing  with  a  string,  or  prancing  horses  running  a  race.  Let 
them  suggest  problems  to  dramatize — surprising  ones  will  be  given. 
Two  boys  jumped  over  a  hole  and  then  2  more  jumped.  How  many 
jumped?  After  giving  the  problem  let  the  pupils  dramatize  it.  For  seat 
work  let  them  draw  pictures  illustrating  what  they  dramatized.  They 
may  dramatize  "Little  Bo-peep"  and  count  her  sheep.  "The  Old  Woman 
who  lived  in  the  Shoe"  needs  to  count  her  children  (dolls  or  tickets  with 
numbers  on  them)  often  for  fear  of  losing  them.  Jack  Horner's  plums 
(slips  of  paper)  are  lovely  to  eat  but  we  must  keep  track  of  all  we  eat. 
The  dogs  have  to  bark  (count)  when  the  tinkers  come  to  town.  "Mary 
Contrary"  wants  to  count  the  flowers  (boys  and  girls)  in  her  garden 
every  day.  The  blackbirds  in  a  pie  call  out  to  be  counted  while  the  king 
must  count  his  money.  Jack  and  Jill  try  to  count  the  drops  of  water 
(circles  with  numbers  on)  they  spill.  Mother  Goose  will  supply  any 
number  of  other  rhymes  to  use.  "One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe"  and  "One, 
two,  three,  catch  a  hare  alive"  are  two  more  good  ones.    The  children 
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delight  in  them  when  the  number  ideas  are  presented  in  this  attractive 
way.     Are  we  not  also  helping  expressive  reading? 

The  songs  "Five  little  Chickadees"  and  "Ten  little  Indians"  are  very 
helpful. 

Counting.  When  children  come  to  school  they  find  that,  although 
they  can  count  a  little,  they  have  need  of  further  knowledge.  They  have 
to  count  papers  to  be  distributed,  to  find  the  pages  of  their  reader,  to  tell 
the  time,  to  make  change  in  playing  store,  and  to  keep  the  score  in  playing 
certain  games.  Besides  the  need  of  counting  knowledge  there  is  that  of 
using  it  to  develop  mental  concepts  of  addition  and  multiplication  as  well 
as  subtraction  and  division.  In  counting  together  there  is  a  rhythm 
that  strongly  appeals  to  the  child.  Counting  in  concert  is  good  exercise 
and  the  slower  ones  gain  facility  gradually. 

In  counting  by  5's  the  hand  drops  from  the  wrist  as  each  5  is  uttered. 
Motor  activity  helps.  When  100  is  reached,  all  clap.  In  counting  by 
lO's  both  hands  are  used.  Count  by  lO's  beginning  with  1 — thus,  1,  11, 
21,  31,  etc.  Begin  with  each  of  the  other  digits  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9.  These 
counting  exercises  help  very  much  in  the  combinations  afterwards. 
Counting  by  2's  to  24  lays  the  foundation  of  the  multiplication  table  of 
2  and  of  adding  by  2's.  Lay  pegs  in  groups  of  2's.  At  first  take  the  work 
concretely.  Count  by  2's  beginning  with  2,  thus  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.  Counting 
by  2's  beginning  with  1 — 1,  3,  5,  7 — is  a  more  difficult  step  .  In  developing 
and  teaching  odd  and  even  numbers,  marbles  are  of  great  use.  Another 
device  is  writing  the  numbers  on  the  blackboard  thus:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
In  counting,  allow  the  pupils  to  name  the  small  numbers  in  a  quiet  voice 
and  the  larger  numbers  in  a  firmer  voice.  The  value  of  writing  it  this 
way  is  that  the  child  is  able  to  visualize.  Visualize  in  counting  by  4's. 
At  first  count  only  to  20  thus:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  etc.  Eleven  should  be 
visualized  as  11,  22,  33,  44  to  99.  Counting  backwards  from  10  at  first 
and  then  from  higher  numbers  is  a  hard  test. 

Vary  these  counting  exercises  by  having  children  count  in  turns,  or 
by  counting  until  another  child  is  called  upon  or  by  having  two  boys 
count,  one  counting  the  even  numbers  and  the  other  odd,  or  by  counting 
as  another  child  taps  with  a  pointer  or  drops  coppers  into  a  box.  Count- 
ing by  3's  and  4's  is  a  further  development.  This  counting  is  best  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  multiplication  tables  as  2's  to  24,  3's  to  36,  4's 
to  48. 

{To  he  continued) . 


Sister — What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing,  Robert? 

Robert  (aged  ten,  badly  scarred  and  torn) — It  was  my  turn  to  be  the  German  army 
to-day. — Judge. 


A  Summer's  Experience  at  a  Coal-mining  Camp 

A.   M.  SCOTT,   B.A..   Ph.D. 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Calgary 

Dl'RING  the  past  summer  it  was  m\-  j)ri\ile^e  to  spend  some  time 
in  a  mining  camp  at  Rosedale  in  the  Province  of  Al!)erta.  I  went 
on  the  in\itation  of  the  manager  of  the  company  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  conditions  from  the  educational  standpoint  and  trying  to 
organize  evening  classes  among  the  men.  This  is  probably  the  first  time 
such  an  experiment  has  been  made  by  the  management  of  a  mining 
company  in  Western  Canada,  and  man\-  questions  have  been  asked  con- 
cerning my  experience  there.  The  summer  was  most  enjoyable  as  an 
outing  and  enlightening  as  an  experience;  the  conditions  were  new  and 
interesting;  the  problems  of  the  camp,  educational  and  social,  were 
stimulating  and  full  of  challenge,  and  the  reaction  by  the  men  to  every 
move  made  and  every  suggestion  offered  proved  very  encouraging. 

Let  me  remark  that  my  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  educational  pur- 
suits, with  experience  in  actual  teaching  as  well  as  organization  and 
administration,  ranging  from  elementary  schools  to  university  classes 
and  that  necessarily  my  observations  and  reflections  are  coloured  by 
personal  habits  of  thought  and  life. 

May  I  record  some  of  the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  general 
life  of  the  camp,  and  the  results  of  my  observ^ations  there? 

1.  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  cleanliness  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  camp,  with  its  neat  rows  of  painted  cottages  set 
well  apart,  its  garden  plots,  water  hydrants,  bath-house,  dining-roqm, 
assembly  hall,  and  other  appointments  incidental  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  coal-mining  industry.  The  excellent  water  and  sewage  systems  and 
the  bath-house  and  toilet  facilities  for  the  men  of  the  camp  are  models 
of  cleanliness  and  add  greatly  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  the  workers. 

2.  The  preponderance  of  foreign-born  men  among  the  workers  im- 
pressed itself  on  me.  From  85%  to  90%  of  foreign  birth  and  about  70% 
of  enemy  alien  origin  is  a  large  percentage  and  shows  that  the  basic 
industry  of  coal-production  has  almost  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  British 
workers.  This  is  a  serious  situation,  especially  in  war  time  when  our  own 
men  are  away  at  the  front  and  some  of  them  have  become  forced  workers 
in  the  mines  of  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  disabled  and  the 
thousands  who  have  given  up  their  li\es  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
only  possible  excuse  for  allowing  such  a  condition  to  continue  lies  in  two 
facts;  first,  that  without  the  help  of  foreign-born  labour  there  would  be 
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little  coal  produced,  and  second,  that  it  is  probably  much  easier  and  wiser 
to  employ  the  foreign-born  in  the  regular  way  than  to  intern  them  and 
enlist  them  as  compulsory  workers.  Many,  probably  most,  of  these  men 
are  likely  to  become  citizens,  exercising  the  franchise  in  Canada,  whatever 
their  status  to-day  may  be,  and  their  present  treatment  may  have  much 
influence  in  making-  them  better  citizens  later. 

3.  The  high  wages  received  by  the  miners  and  relatively  by  all 
workers  at  the  mine  was  one  of  the  next  things  that  set  me  thinking. 
When  one  miner  received  as  high  as  $317.00  for  a  month  of  24  working 
days  and  when  the  wage  statement  of  another  for  half  a  month  showed 
gross  earnings  of  $178.00,  at  least  a  partial  explanation  was  afforded  of 
the  startling  fact  that  soft  coal  mined  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Calgary 
costs  $8.50  per  ton  to  the  consumer  in  that  city.  Moreover,  when  the 
average  net  earnings  of  the  miners  in  the  district  are  about  $7.70  per  day 
it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  person  to  understand  the  necessity  for  the 
present  war  bonus  of  79  cents  a  day  to  all  miners  and  mine  employees, 
which  has  helped  to  increase  the  retail  price  of  coal  to  its  present  alarming 
figure.  The  present  fuel  situation  is  a  serious  one  and  the  public  is  not 
satisfied  that  it  is  being  fairly  dealt  with.  There  is,  of  course,  the  other 
side  of  the  question  on  which  more  definite  information  would  be  appre- 
ciated, that  is,  the  profit  per  ton  to  the  operators,  the  rate  of  profit  on  the 
capital  invested,  and  the  amount  of  watered  stock  on  which  dividends 
are  being  paid.  The  time  is  coming  when  a  strict  accounting  will  be 
demanded  by  public  opinion  from  both  sides  in  the  present  controversy 
between  capital  and  labour  and  when  honest  co-operation  between  them 
will  be  required  instead  of  the  present  continual  jockeying  for  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

4.  As  I  lived  longer  at  the  camp  and  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  men,  the  continual  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  workers  became 
more  and  more  noticeable.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  some  one  left  or 
some  one  else  applied  for  work.  The  number  of  "quitters"  at  each  pay- 
day formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  and  the  reasons  for  leaving 
seemed  in  many  cases  exceedingly  trivial  and  dependent  merely  on  the 
caprice  of  the  individual.  The  requirements  of  the  plant  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  in  readiness  for 
winter  seemed  to  have  no  weight  with  the  men,  and  at  one  time  pro- 
duction was  reduced  10%  to  20%  by  the  inability  of  the  management 
to  secure  and  retain  labourers  for  loading  the  cars,  even  though  nearly 
every  day  men  came  asking  for  work.  Almost  every  man  who  applied 
for  work,  whatever  his  previous  experience  or  training  might  have  been, 
wanted  to  mine  coal  and  many  who  left  went  away  grumbling  that  they 
were  not  taken  on  as  miners  when  they  were  obviously  untrained  and 
when  the  proportion  of  miners  was  already  too  large  for  the  number  of 
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men  in  the  other  branches  of  the  work.  The  statement  was  made  to  mt- 
by  men  longer  acquainted  with  conditions  that  prol)ably  as  high  as  .")0% 
of  the  mine  labourers  in  Alberta  at  any  given  time  are  somewhere  on  the 
road  from  one  mine  to  another.  Certainly  a  very  large  proportion  are 
continually  out  of  w^ork,  and  the  spirit  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
which  causes  this  presents  a  serious  problem,  the  solution  f)f  which  is 
urgent  if  there  is  to  be  a  wholesome  and  intelligent  citizenship  (ie\eloped 
among  these  men. 

5.  My  experience  with  the  men  showed  a  keen  desire  on  liie  part  of 
many  of  them  for  self-improvement.  Some  are  looking  only  for  mr)ney 
and  selfish  gratification,  some  are  nursing  the  hope  of  returning  to  their 
old  homes  in  Europe  with  enough  saved  to  enable  them  to  live  there  when 
the  war  is  over,  but  many  are  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write  English 
correctly,  a  number  are  keen  students  of  the  war  and  the  resulting  politi- 
cal situations,  and  some  have  ambitions  to  be  something  more  than  day- 
labourers  and  to  take  their  place  as  citizens  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
To  all  these  latter  the  opportunity  of  night-classes  appealed  at  once,  and 
even  in  the  hot  summer  evenings  of  the  month  of  August  some  ten  or 
fifteen  met  regularly  for  lessons  and  have  shown  the  genuineness  of  their 
interest  by  continuing  the  lessons  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  influenza 
epidemic. 

6.  The  strongest  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  summer's  experi- 
ence was  that  produced  by  the  astonishingly  large  amount  of  unoccupied 
leisure  and  the  apparent  lack  of  social  life  and  home  surroundings  or 
atmosphere.  These  are  things  of  fundamental  importance,  the  home  life 
and  the  recreation  of  the  nation's  workers,  to  which  all  too  little  attention 
has  yet  been  paid  in  any  part  of  Canada,  but  for  which  provision  must 
be  made  if  Canada  is  to  be  genuinely  and  permanently  prosperous.  Not 
that  nothing  was  being  done — a  football  team  practised  regularly  in  the 
season,  Labour  Day  sports  were  organized,  a  successful  Red  Cross  sports' 
day  was  held  on  Victoria  Day,  boxing  bouts  at  frequent  intervals  were  a 
feature  of  the  camp,  social  dances  were  held  in  the  assembly  hall  about 
once  in  two  weeks,  church  services  and  Sunday  school  were  held  regu- 
larly each  week,  and  a  few  of  the  men  had  their  own  home  life  with  their 
families  in  the  cottages.  But  for  the  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  bunk- 
houses  there  was  still  a  great  waste  of  unoccupied  time  between  4.40  p.m. 
when  work  ceased  and  9.30  to  10  p.m.,  the  ordinary  bedtime.  Walking, 
fishing,  bathing,  loafing,  cardplaying,  and  ennui  filled  up  the  hours 
which  seemed  to  hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  majority.  How  to 
utilize  this  time  so  as  to  bring  some  uplift  into  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
gi\e  them  some  more  comforting  and  inspiring  surroundings  for  reading, 
writing,  and  chatting  than  a.  bare  bunkhouse  with  its  double  row  of 
blanketed  cots  is  a  worthy  problem  for  the  educator,  the  sociologist,  and 
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the  mine  operator  to  work  out  in  conjunction  with  the  men  themselves 
and  with  their  fullest  co-operation.  The  highest  authorities  in  the  great 
Allied  nations  have  devoted  time,  money,  energy,  and  much  careful 
thought  to  the  solving  of  similar  problems  for  the  boys  in  khaki  at  home 
and  at  the  front,  and  have  welcomed  the  co-operation  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  other  organizations.  The  success  of  all  social  welfare  work  among 
the  men  of  our  armies  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  and 
its  fruits  are  seen  in  the  lives  of  men  everywhere.  Is  there  not  a  field  for 
similar  work  among  the  men  of  the  mining  camps?  I  believe  there  is,  and 
further,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  responsibility  for  initiating  such  a 
work  rests  primarily  upon  the  operators,  who  by  reason  of  greater  per- 
sonal opportunities  and  educational  advantages  are  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  the  value  of  social  life  with  its  atmosphere  of  com- 
fort and  good-will.  Certain  it  is  that  such  problems  do  not  settle  them- 
selves— they  must  receive  thought  and  attention  from  those  who  have 
the  future  welfare  of  our  province  and  country  at  heart  and  are  not 
working  merely  for  profits  and  their  own  selfish  advantage. 

In  closing  may  I  sketch  briefly  the  suggestions  that  have  occurred  to 
me  as  likely  to  produce  some  improvement? 

1.  I  should  like  to  see  the  bunkhouses  converted  into  homers  with 
separate  sleeping  apartments  for  every  two  men  and  a  sitting  room  for 
every  home,  where  these  men  might  meet  to  talk,  read,  write,  or  smoke, 
under  certain  definite  conditions  concerning  the  care  of  the  house.  It  is 
hard  to  develop  much  of  a  desire  for  study  and  work  when  letters  and 
exercises  have  to  be  written  on  the  side  of  a  suitcase  on  the  writer's  knees. 
One  man  I  know  is  now  building  himself  a  shack  for  the  purpose  of  having, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "a  place  to  read  and  study". 

2.  Every  camp  should  be  provided  with  a  recreation  hut  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  huts  for  the  soldiers.  These  huts  might  be 
provided  with  a  gramaphone  or  two,  perhaps  a  player-piano,  magazines 
and  newspapers,  writing  material,  and  suitable  games.  If  possible,  let 
there  be  a  fire-place  or,  if  the  hut  is  large,  two  fire-places  and  a  movable 
partition  in  the  middle.  The  men  might  be  allowed  to  smoke  and  amuse 
themselves  in  any  suitable  and  legitimate  way,  and  there  could  be  a 
canteen  where  ice-cream,  candy,  fruit,  coffee,  and  other  things  which 
help  to  produce  the  atmosphere  of  sociability  could  be  sold  at  certain 
times. 

Provision  could  be  made  for  the  use  of  a  lantern,  and  possibly  a 
moving-picture  machine  to  furnish  entertainments  and  lectures;  outdoor 
sports,  outings,  and  social  gatherings  of  various  kinds  suited  to  the 
different  tastes  of  the  men  could  be  arranged  and  the  recreation  hut  would 
become  a  social  centre  for  the  men  of  the  camp  and  a  source  of  inspiration 
as  well.    The  management  should  be  as  largely  as  possible  in  the  hands 
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of  the  nicii  under  tlu-  leadership  of  a  competent  Y.M.(\A.  secretary. 
This  is  in  accord  w  ith  (lie  newer  development  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  which  now 
has  an  industrial  department  connected  with  the  international  com- 
mittee, and  is  urging  all  city  associations  to  organize  their  work  among 
the  industrial  workers.  Already  some  52  city  associations,  four  of  them 
in  Canada,  are  employing  industrial  extension  secretaries  to  carry  on 
a  work  very  similar  to  that  now  suggested  for  the  mining  camps,  remote 
from  such  larger  centres  of  population. 

Associations  are  in  existence  for  some  of  the  camps  in  the  United 
States  and  one  has  been  recently  organized  in  Queen  Charlotte  Island, 
British  Columbia. 

3.  Evening  classes  for  the  men  of  the  camp  should  be  organized  on  .a 
suitable  basis,  to  include: 

(a)  Classes  in  English  for  the  foreign-born. 

{b)   Elementary    classes    in    industrial    arithmetic    and    business 

English. 
(r)  Technical  classes  in  geology,  mining,  mine  management,  and 
other  suitable  subjects. 
These  might  be  combined  with  the  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  directed 
by  the  secretary  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  some  outside  educa- 
tional authority,  preferably  under  provincial  control  and  affiliated  with 
the  pro\incial  scheme  of  technical  education. 

That  such  an  educational  programme  is  feasible  was  demonstrated  to 
me  by  the  success  of  the  summer  classes  in  which  the  foreign-born  men 
became  so  keenly  interested.  Others  of  the  camp  watched  them  with 
warm  interest  and  numbers  spoke  to  me  about  the  possibility  of  other 
classes  being  organized.  At  least  three  persons  were  ready  to  undertake 
some  share  in  the  teaching  and  the  management  of  the  mine  was  most 
hearty  in  its  support  and  is  continuing  its  enthusiastic  co-operation. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  interests  of  the  future 
citizenship  of  Alberta  and  of  Canada  and  w^ith  a  firm  belief  that  efforts 
expended  in  these  directions  will  be  repaid  a  hundred-fold  in  the  li\-es  of 
men  and  in  the  elexation  of  the  citizenship  of  thi'  commimities  immedi- 
ateh'  concerned. 


The  class  were  sewing,  and  the  teacher  was  reading  a  story  to  the  children  while  they 
worked. 

"Through  the  small  window  of  the  narrow  ci-ii,"  read  the  leather,  "where  Cedric 
lay  in  chains,  came  a  golden  bar  of  sunlight,  striking  against  the  grim  wall.  Cedric  ran 
to  the  high  window  and  reached  up,  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world." 

"Why  was  he  so  anxious  to  look  out?  "  asked  the  teacher,  to  see  whether  the  children 
were  following  the  story. 

"To  see  who  threw  the  soap!"  piped  a  youngster. 


A  Teachers'  Magazine  for  Alberta 

T.  E.  A.  STANLEY 

Principal,  Southi  Calgary  High  School 

IT  should  be  unnecessary  to  take  up  space  to  prove  that  the  teachers  of 
Alberta  or  Saskatchewan,  or  Patagonia  for  that  matter,  ought  either 

to  have  a  publication  of  their  own  or  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  larger 
constituency  with  common  interests  and  objects  reflected  in  a  larger 
magazine.  No  considerable  body,  organized  or  unorganized,  can  develop 
ideals  that  it  is  its  duty  to  develop  or  maintain  its  proper  place  in  forming 
and  influencing  public  opinion  without  such  an  aid.  At  this  age  of  the 
w^orld  it  is  seldom  attempted.  The  only  question  in  the  minds  of  Alberta 
teachers  who  have  considered  the  matter  is  as  to  whether  this  magazine 
should  be  a  purely  Alberta  magazine,  under  Government  patronage  or 
otherwise,  or  should  be  representative  of  a  larger  part  of  the  country  or 
even  of  the  whole  Dominion.  To  a  sub-committee  of  the  A.E.A.  execu- 
tive several  plans  have  been  suggested. 

We  might,  for  example,  follow  the  lead  of  some  older  Provinces  and 
secure  the  publication  of  an  Alberta  magazine  aided  financially  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  Such  a  scheme  is  of  necessity  financially 
sound  and  there  is  a  minimum  of  energy  consumed  in  devising  methods 
of  increasing  the  income  and  limiting  the  outlay.  Such  a  paper  would 
form  a  convenient  medium  for  official  announcements  to  the  teaching 
body  and  would  allow  constructive  criticism  and  the  expression  of  the 
teachers'  viewpoint  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  With  an  arrangement  like 
this  the  magazine  would  not,  of  course,  be  a  teachers'  organ  but  practi- 
cally a  Government  publication  and  the  scheme  has  certain  very  definite 
drawbacks.  Any  publication  that  is  to  be  a  teachers'  organ  must  be 
financed  wholly  by  the  teachers  themselves  and  it  can  do  for  the  teachers 
what  no  Government-subsidized  publication  can  do. 

First  and  foremost,  there  would  be  a  freedom  of  expression  that  could 
not  be  expected  in  the  other  case.  Full,  frank,  and  free  discussion  in 
the  press  is  the  best  friend  of  progress.  It  is  also  the  most  effective  foe 
to  misunderstandings  and  consequent  strife.  A  teachers'  magazine  would 
be  a  source  of  influence  in  the  state  by  removing  a  deterrent  that  the 
individual  teacher  wishing  to  play  a  larger  part  can  scarcely  ignore.  The 
removal  of  this  deterrent  must  instantly  make  for  increased  respect  for 
the  individuals  in  the  profession  and  for  the  opinions  they  hold. 

This  magazine  could  give  expression  to  salutary  criticism  that  could 
not  be  given  were  the  Department  of  Education  to  be  held  responsible 
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lor  all  that  might  appear,  therein.  Sumetimes  that  which  is  politically 
profitable  is  bad  for  education.  A  magazine  untrammelled  by  any 
Departmental  control  might  help  to  make  what  is  bad  educationally 
also  bad  politically.  Possil)le  improvements  that  might  offend  certain 
voting  sections,  or  abuses  that  might  cater  to  certain  elements,  could  be 
pointed  out  without  impropriet\'  and  the  larger  good  might  be  attained. 
In  other  words,  education  might  be  lifted  out  of  politics  and  kept  out. 
Public  opinion  could  be  persistently  culti\ated  along  progressive  lines. 
No  Government  can  go  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  and  a  teachers' 
organ  would  not  be  open  to  the  suspicion  that  is  apt  to  attach  to  party 
propaganda.  When  public  opinion  demands  that  public  funds  be  spent 
as  freely  in  preparing  the  growing  human  generation  to  play  its  part  in 
life  as  in  improving  livestock  or  constructing  roads  or  public  buildings, 
governments  will  be  only  too  ready  to  take  the  cue  and  education  will 
cease  to  be  the  starved  department. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  a  teachers'  Alliance  exists,  as  it  should  in  e\ery 
Province,  affiliated  with  those  of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
the  Alliance  and  the  teachers'  magazine  could  work  together  with  ad- 
vantage to  both.  Self-criticism  could  be  administered  where  necessary 
and  reforms  effected  without  the  inevitable  damage  resulting  from  open 
official  criticism.  Finally,  an  affiliation  with  labour  unions  might  be 
effected.  Slowly  perhaps,  but  surely,  teachers  and  the  labour  unions  are 
reaching  common  ground  on  many  questions  and  the  time  is  probably 
not  far  distant  when  teachers  will  see  their  future  welfare  wrapped  up 
with  that  of  the  moderate  elements  of  the  labour  unions  and  forces  may 
be  joined  with  advantage  to  both  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  I  think, 
then,  that  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  a  magazine  financed  and 
controlled  by  the  teachers  themselves  is  in  many  ways  more  desirable 
than  one  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

Taking  the  Province  of  Alberta  as  a  unit,  there  are,  however,  other 
considerations  that  should  not  be  overlooked  and  one  of  these  is  the 
financial  problem.  Our  constituency  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  support  a 
magazine  large  enough  to  be  of  real  value.  Still  another  objection  would 
be,  and  I  think  might  well  be,  urged — our  education  is  already  too 
sectional  in  this  country.  Something  is  needed  rather  to  counteract  than 
to  perpetuate  this  condition.  The  question  then  comes  to  this — Can  a 
scheme  be  evolved  attaining  the  aims  sought,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
financially  sound,  and  not  open  to  the  charge  of  sectionalism?  The 
fortunate  thing  about  these  objections  is  that  the  less  sectional  and  more 
national  an  organ  becomes,  the  sounder  is  bound  to  be  its  financial  basis. 

One  suggested  solution  is  to  attempt  to  interest  Saskatchewan  and 
British  Columbia  teachers  in  the  publication  of  a  teachers'  magazine  for 
the  three  Provinces.     The  loyal  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  these 
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Provinces  would  make  the  scheme  feasible  and  the  subscription  price  for 
a  magazine  of  moderate  size  might  be  kept  down  to  a  reasonable  figure. 
Another  suggestion  is  to  effect  some  sort  of  arrangement  with  the  journal 
already  established  in  Manitoba.  Failing  anything  better,  either  of  these 
schemes  has  something  to  commend  it.  In  either  a  sort  of  "Western" 
unity  might  be  fostered  and  attained.  It  might  be  made  representative 
of  the  "West".  This  very  designation,  however,  connotes  sectionalism. 
Frankly,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  "  West "  as  such,  especially  in  the  West. 
The  West  may  have,  and  doubtless  has,  taken  on  certain  mammerisms 
in  thought,  largely  superficial,  but  the  West  is  still  the  life-blood  of  the 
East.  It  is  bad  enough  that  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  gain  either  East  or 
West  should  be  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  other.  Yet  we  see  mani- 
festations of  this  frequently.  We  lack  high  national  ideals  in  education 
in  Canada.  Any  solidarity  or  unity  of  feeling  or  sentiment  that  we  may 
possess  must  have  its  source  outside  of  our  educational  systems.  Sec- 
tional jealousies  and  national  indifference  to  any  unifying  influences  are 
apt  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  combated  in  our  schools  which,  above 
all,  should  be  Canadian.  The  western  scheme,  then,  while  an  improve- 
ment on  a  Provincial  enterprise  is  still  sectional,  and  sectional  at  a  point 
where  unifying  influences  are  needed. 

Our  present  arrangement  with  The  School  obviously  meets,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  sectional  criticism.  One  gulf  is  bridged.  And  this 
leads  to  another  proposed  solution  of  the  magazine  question.  This 
magazine  is  fairly  well  established  and  its  constituency  is  growing.  We 
have  every  reason  to  feel  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  management  and 
in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  co-operation  manifested.  If  other  Provinces 
can  be  induced  to  do  what  Alberta  has  done  have  we  not  here  what  may 
be  developed  into  a  national  educational  magazine?  Surely  this  result 
would  justify  almost  any  effort  for  its  consummation!  We  sorely  need 
a  national  outlook  and  means  of  interprovincial  comparison  of  ideas. 
As  a  provisional  arrangement  leading  to  the  goal  of  a  Dominion-wide 
organ,  free  from  all  official  supervision  of  any  Government,  the  scheme 
would  have  all  the  advantages  for  which  this  article  contends.  Would 
not  such  an  object  be  worth  all  the  effort  that  can  be  put  into  it,  and  if 
there  are  no  insuperable  barriers  would  not  now  be  a  good  time  to  begin 
the  work  necessary  for  its  accomplishment?  Let  us  have  a  teachers' 
magazine  with  a  constituency  from  Victoria  to  Halifax,  with  aims  wide 
as  Canada,  and  national  sentiment  worthy  of  the  world  position  now 
hers  by  virtue  of  the  deeds  of  her  heroic  defenders. 


Willie  Willis — What  are  "pieces  of  artillery,"  pa? 

Papa  Willis— I  think  they  must  be  the  kind  that  the  girl  next  door  plays  on  the 
piano. — New  York  Times. 


The  Parents'=Teachers'  Association 

GEORGE  D.    MISENER,  B.A. 

President.  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 

THE  Parents'-Teachers'  Association  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  home  and  the  school  and,  in  many  instances,  is  doing 
so  effectively.  It  is  easy  to  organize  and  to  operate  and  lends 
itself  to  almost  any  form  of  activity  which  the  school  and  the  needs  of 
the  community  suggest.  Its  executive  furnishes  the  principal  and  the 
teachers  with  a  valuable  committee  to  which  they  can  go  for  first-hand 
information  as  to  conditions  in  the  homes  and  for  sympathetic  help  in 
handling  any  problems  that  arise. 

The  Association,  of  which  the  constitution  is  here  published,  has  already 
contributed  to  its  school  a  projection  and  stereopticon  lantern,  athletic 
equipment,  plants  for  school  garden,  class  prizes,  and  has  under  con- 
sideration the  purchase  of  a  drum  for  the  cadets  and  a  phonograph  with 
suitable  records.  Better  than  these,  there  has  come  to  be  a  community 
pride,  interest,  and  sympathy  in  the  work  of  the  school  which  cannot 
fail  to  react  favourably  on  the  efforts  of  all,  right  down  to  the  weakest 
pupil. 

This  constitution  took  as  its  starting  point  that  of  the  Association  of 
Public  School  10,  Manhattan,  which  was  organized  in  1907  and  is  still 
active.  It  combined  desirable  features  from  other  similar  associations 
and  made  additions  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  writer  has  received 
numerous  requests  for  copies  and  submits  it  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
prove  useful  to  many. 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  1. 

1.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  "The  Parents'-Teachers'  Association  of  the 
H.  Allen  Gray  Public  School,  Edmonton,  Alberta  ". 

2.  Date  of  organization,  March  27th,  1918. 

Article  2. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  effect  between  the  home  and  the  school  a  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  and  mutual  helpfulness- in  the  education  of  children;  to  enable 
the  principal  and  teachers  to  know  from  the  parents,  at  first  hand,  the  peculiarities  and 
tendencies  of  the  individual  child;  to  foster  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
community  in  the  work  of  the  school:  and  to  consider  all  such  matters  as  pertain  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school. 

(519) 
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Article  3, 

1.  The  parents  of  the  pupils  now  in  the  school,  parents  of  children  formerly  attending 
the  school,  and  the  teachers  of  the  school  are  Regular  Members  of  the  Association. 

3.  Those  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Association  according  to  the  by-laws 
are  Sustaining  Members  of  the  Association. 

3.  Friends  of  the  school,  other  than  parents,  are  eligible  to  become  Honorary  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association . 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Edmonton  Public  Schools  and  the  members  of  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  are  Honorary  Members  of 
the  Association. 

Article  4. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be:  A  Teacher- President  and  two  Teacher- 
Vice-Presidents;  A  Parent  President,  Parent-Vice- President,  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer; 
and  one  Parent- Representative  from  the  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  grades;  all  of 
whom,  excepting  the  Teacher-President  and  two  Teacher-Vice-Presidents,  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  Should  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  be 
held  by  a  teacher,  one  additional  parent-representative  shall  be  elected.  No  two  persons 
from  one  household  shall  hold  office  in  the  Association  for  the  same  year. 

2.  The  principal,  male  assistant,  and  lady  vice-principal,  by  virtue  of  their  official 
position,  shall  be  respectively  the  Teacher-President  and  Teacher-Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Association. 

3.  The  Executive  shall  be  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

4.  The  principal  and  teachers  shall  form  an  Advisory  Board  of  the  Association. 

BY-LAWS 
Article  1. 

1.  Regular  Members  become  Sustaining  Members  by  agreement  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association  and  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  member- 
ship fee  of  fifty  cents. 

2.  Regular  and  Sustaining  Members  become  Life  Members  by  the  payment  of  one 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

3.  Honorary  Members  shall  have  neither  dues  nor  assessments  to  pay,  but  they  may 
if  they  choose  contribute  to  the  financial  support  of  the  Association. 

Article  2. 

1.  All  regular  members  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

2.  Voting  shall  be  restricted  to  Sustaining  Members  and  Life  Members. 

Article  3. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  who 
will  endeavour  to  arrange  these  at  least  quarterly. 

2.  Notices  of  meetings  shall  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  children  attending 
school  and  by  any  additional  means  deemed  expedient  by  the  Executive. 

3.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  called  between  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  Holidays. 

4.  The  Executive  shall  call  a  special  meeting  upon  the  written  request  of  seven 
sustaining  members.  This  notice  shall  state  the  object  for  which  the  special  meeting  is 
called. 
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Article  4. 

1.  Ten  Sustaining  Members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  which  business  is  transacted. 

2.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive. 

3.  Either  of  the  presidents  shall  take  the  chair  by  mutual  agreement. 

Article  5. 

1.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  make  disbursements  when  so  directed  by  the 
Executive,  but  shall  keep  on  file  an  official  order  signed  by  either  President,  as  a  voucher 
for  the  same. 

2.  The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  audited  by  a  committee  of  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive. 

Article  6. 
The   order   of   business   at    a    meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be:   1st,  minutes; 
2nd,  reports  of  officers;  3rd,  reports  of  committees;  4th,  business  arising  from  the 
minutes;  5th,  elections;  6th,  new  business;  7th,  entertainment. 

■  Article  7. 

All  matters  affecting  the  o  der  of  procedure  not  herein  specifically  provided  for,  and 
all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Association  not  covered  by  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  shall  be  governed  by  parliamentary  rules  and  regulations  as  laid  down  in 
Cushing's  Manual. 

Article  8. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  may  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association  after  the  said  amendment  has  been  regularly 
submitted  to  the  Executive. 
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J.  G.  ADAMS,  R.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

THE  GARDEN. 

THE  school  garden  should  be  planned  to  serve  at  least  three  im- 
portant functions.  It  should  educate  the  pupil  by  observation 
of  natural  facts;  it  should  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  in 
gardening  and  production,  and  it  should  serve  as  an  object  lesson  for  the 
community.  It  should  be  an  educational  factor  for  those  outside  of 
as  well  as  for  those  attending  the  school.  To  achieve  this  aim  it  must  be 
a  success.  " Nothing  succeeds  like  success"  in  a  school  garden  as  well  as 
elsewhere. 

The  success  of  the  garden  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  fore- 
thought and  planning  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Some  of  the 
important  things  to  decide  are  the  location,  the  present  condition  and 
most  suitable  treatment  of  the  soil,  the  order  and  time  of  planting  the 
vegetables,  and  the  new  features  to  be  introduced. 
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In  choosing  the  location  of  the  garden,  the  teacher  may  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  choice  because  of  limited  space.  A  slight  south  or  south-east 
slope  will  produce  the  earliest  crops.  The  slope  should  not  be  sufficient, 
however,  to  allow  washing  of  the  soil  or  to  give  too  much  exposure  to 
the  hot  summer  sun.  Trees  or  buildings  on  the  north  side  may  be 
beneficial  if  they  are  not  too  close  to  the  cultivated  area. 

A  dark-coloured  sandy  loam  with  a  fairly  retentive  subsoil  is  most 
suitable  for  vegetables.  It  warms  earlier  in  the  spring;  it  dries  out  more 
quickly  after  a  rain;  it  is  not  so  easily  puddled  or  baked;  and  the  roots 
and  tubers  grown  in  such  soil  are  of  better  shape  and  more  easily  cleaned. 
However,  other  soils  may  be  successfully  used  since  vegetables  have 
great  adaptability.  If  clay  soil  only  be  available,  its  condition  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  adding  plenty  of  coal  ashes  or  sand  and  plenty  of 
coarse  manure. 

A  well -drained  plot  with  lower  land  near  by  should  be  chosen  if 
possible.  Standing  water  and  cold,  wet  ground  will  ruin  the  garden. 
Low  areas  are  frequently  visited  by  late  spring  or  early  fall  frosts. 
If  the  garden  be  on  a  slight  elevation,  the  frosty  air  drains  away  to  the 
lower  areas  and  the  crops  escape  injury. 

The  garden  plot  will  be  in  much  better  condition  in  most  cases  if  it  has 
been  ploughed  in  the  fall.  Indeed,  if  it  is  a  sod  plot,  the  success  of  the 
crop  for  the  first  season  cannot  be  assured  if  it  is  spring  ploughed.  The 
fal]  ploughing  helps  to  rot  manure  which  has  been  turned  under,  it  im- 
proves the  condition  of  the  soil  by  opening  it  up  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  destroys  many  weeds,  insects,  and  germs  of  plant  diseases. 

The  soil  should  be  very  rich.  Market  gardeners  frequently  apply 
manure  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  square  foot  with  other  commercial 
fertilizers  in  addition.  If  possible,  about  forty  tons  per  acre  should  be 
applied.     It  is  best  put  on  in  the  fall  and  ploughed  in. 

The  soil  should  be  tested  for  acidity  before  planting.  Most  vegetables 
thrive  best  in  a  sweet  soil.  To  test  for  acidity  buy  five  cents'  worth  of 
blue  litmus  paper  at  a  drug  store,  dampen  a  ball  of  earth  to  about  the 
consistency  of  putty,  break  it  in  two,  and  put  in  the  litmus  paper.  If 
the  paper  turns  red  in  a  few  minutes,  the  soil  is  acid.  To  remedy  this 
condition  apply  limestone  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  per  square 
foot.  Wood  ashes,  since  they  contain  about  one-half  lime,  are  valuable 
for  this  purpose. 

Success  in  the  garden  may  be  determined  by  the  planning.  A  good 
plan  aims  at  two  main  points  at  least,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  land 
and  to  secure  continuous  production  from  the  soil.  In  making  the  plan 
one  should  keep  in  mind  the  size  and  shape  of  the  garden,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  crops,  companion  and  succession  cropping,  and  rotation. 
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The  plan  should  be  drawn  to  scale  of  |  or  \  inch  to  the  foot.  It  should 
be  carefully  and  neatly  made  with  pencil,  ruler,  and  drawing  board. 
And  it  should  be  on  rough  paper  or  cardboard  which  will  stand  continuous 
usage.  If  materials  are  available,  it  may  be  made  on  printing  paper  and 
blue  prints  made  from  it. 

The  vegetables  should  be  planted  in  rows.  Old-fashioned  methods 
allow  for  planting  in  beds  built  up  with  the  hoe  or  shovel.  But  these 
cause  extra  labour,  damage  the  crop  through  drought,  and  usually  are 
seen  in  gardens  overrun  with  weeds  late  in  the  season.  Moreover,  they 
seldom  allow  for  succession  cropping. 

It  is  better  to  run  the  rows  north  and  south  than  east  and  west  to 
permit  of  their  receiving  sunlight  from  both  sides.  If  it  is  found  necessary 
to  run  the  rows  east  and  west,  it  is  best  to  have  the  crops  arranged  from 
north  to  south  in  order  of  their  height  so  those  on  the  south  cannot 
put  others  on  the  north  side  in  their  shade.  It  is  usually  best  to  begin 
planting  on  one  side  of  the  plot  and  arrange  the  crops  in  the  order  of 
their  times  of  planting.  Those  crops  which  make  small  growth  such  as 
lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  should  be  grouped,  as  should  also  those 
growing  to  larger  size  such  as  tomatoes  and  potatoes.  Crops  such  as 
radishes  and  lettuce  which  mature  together  may  be  grouped  to  allow 
of  planting  of  later  crops  after  their  removal.  Crops  which  remain  year 
after  year  should  be  arranged  along  the  border  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way 
in  early  and  late  cultivation. 

Companion  cropping  is  the  growing  of  two  or  more  crops  on  the  same 
land  at  one  time.  Quick-growing  and  early  plants  may  be  grown  between 
rows  of  plants  which  mature  later.  The  former  mature  before  the  latter 
need  all  the  space.  Thus  radishes,  lettuce,  and  green  onions  may  be 
grown  between  rows  of  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Tomatoes  and 
sweet  corn  are  sometimes  planted  between  early  peas  and  potatoes  and 
thus  become  established  in  the  soil  by  the  time  the  latter  have  matured 
and  are  ready  for  harvesting.  Companion  cropping  utilizes  space, 
but  good  judgment  must  be  used  in  making  the  combinations. 

Succession  cropping  is  the  growing  of  two  or  three  crops,  one  after 
another,  on  the  same  land  during  the  season.  The  soil  is  thus  made  to 
produce  continuously,  cultivation  is  kept  up  during  the  season,  weeds  are 
kept  down,  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  is  greatly  decreased,  and  loss 
of  plant  food  by  leaching  prevented.  Early  radishes  and  lettuce,  which 
mature  early,  may  be  followed  by  late  potatoes,  late  cabbage,  beans,  or 
sweet  corn. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  the  changing  of  the  location  from  year  to  year. 
It  enables  the  plants  to  make  better  use  of  the  food  material  in  the  soil. 
Insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  are  also  frequently  avoided  in  this  way. 
Botanically  related  crops,  such  as  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  or  cucumbers, 
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muskmelons,  and  squash  or  potatoes  and  tomatoes  should  not  follow  one 
another.  Nor  should  a  crop  follow  one  of  the  same  kind  in  any  succeeding 
year.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  garden  plan  until  one  for  the  following  year  has 
been  worked  out,  to  make  a  different  arrangement  of  the  crops  each  year. 

In  preparing  the  garden,  the  first  step  is  to  provide  a  good  seed  bed. 
For  shallow-rooted  crops  such  as  radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  and  beets, 
loosening  of  the  soil  with  a  cultivator,  disc,  or  hoe,  followed  by  plenty 
of  harrowing  or  raking,  will  usually  be  sufficient  without  ploughing, 
providing  the  land  has  been  fall-ploughed.  For  the  deeper-rooted  plants 
and  when  the  soil  is  hard  to  work  or  has  not  been  fall-ploughed,  the  plot 
should  be  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches  before  further  cultivation 
is  attempted.  The  surface  soil,  especially  for  small  seeds,  should  be  very 
fine.  All  coarse  lumps  and  clods  should  be  raked  off  before  seeding. 
The  soil  should  be  well  packed  by  using  a  roller  or  planker  before  seeding. 
The  part  of  the  garden  not  utilized  at  once  should  be  loosened  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  baking  and  loss  of  moisture.  Never  cultivate  or  work 
the  soil  while  it  is  wet  as  this  destroys  the  tilth.  Keep  the  surface  covered 
with  a  layer  of  loose  soil  to  prevent  evaporation. 

In  planting,  the  rows  should  be  made  as  straight  as  possible.  This 
improves  the  appearance  and  makes  the  cultivation  easier.  For  this 
purpose  a  garden  line  is  most  useful.  It  should  be  stretched  tightly  and 
the  rows  made  at  one  side  of  it,  care  being  taken  not  to  move  or  jar  it. 
For  making  deep  drills  for  onion  sets,  peas,  etc.,  the  corner  of  the  hoe  is 
suitable.  For  shallow  drills  for  small  seeds  the  tip  of  the  hoe  handle  is 
most  convenient.  When  using  it,  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  handle  and  make 
short  brisk  strokes.  This  helps  to  keep  rows  straight.  If  several  rows  the 
same  distance  apart  are  to  be  planted,  time  may  be  saved  by  using  some 
form  of  home-made  marker. 

The  distances  between  the  rows  will  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  plant 
and  the  method  of  cultivation.  Plants  producing  large  tops  require 
more  space  than  others.  When  cultivation  is  done  with  horse-drawn 
implements  more  space  should  be  allowed  between  the  rows. 

The  depth  of  planting  varies  with  the  size  of  the  seed,  the  condition 
of  the  soil  and  the  season.  Seeds  may  be  planted  about  three  or  four 
times  as  deep  as  the  diameter  of  the  seed.  The  depth  should  be  greater 
in  summer  than  in  spring.  In  moist,  cool  soil,  planting  should  be  shal- 
lower than  in  dry,  warm  soil. 

Some  average  distances  and  depths  for  the  common  vegetables  are: 
radishes,  lettuce,  onion  seed  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  j  to  |  inch  deep; 
onion  sets,  12  inches  apart  and  11  inches  deep;  beets,  carrots,  parsley, 
parsnips,  turnips,  chard,  and  asparagus  in  drills  16  to  18  inches  apart, 
^  inch  deep;  peas  in  double  rows  12  inches  apart,  2|  feet  between  each 
pair  of  rows,  in  drills  1^  inches  deep;  potatoes  in  rows  30  to  36  inches 
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apart,  12  to  14  inches  between  hills  in  the  row,  4  to  5  inches  deep;  sweet 
corn  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  2  to  2^  feet  between  the  hills,  2  inches  deep; 
muskmelons,  cucumbers,  and  summer  squash  in  hills  4  by  5  feet,  ^  inch 
deep,  10  to  12  seeds  in  a  hill;  watermelons,  pumpkins,  and  winter  squash 
in  hills  5  by  8  feet,  1  inch  deep,  8  to  10  seeds  in  a  hill. 

The  seeds  should  be  covered  with  fine,  moist  soil  immediately  after 
planting.  This  treatment  provides  moisture  for  germination  and  brings 
the  rootlets  in  close  contact  with  the  soil.  To  keep  the  soil  about  the 
seeds  moist,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  soil  should  be  firmed  or  packed 
lightly.    This  may  be  done  by  tapping  the  soil  with  the  back  of  the  hoe. 

When  one  is  to  start  a  crop  in  the  open  from  transplanted  plants,  a 
few  simple  rules  should  be  observed  to  get  the  best  results.  The  soil  in 
the  beds  should  be  quite  dry  and  fine.  Before  removing  the  plants  from 
the  flats,  they  should  be  well  watered  to  fill  the  tissues  with  water.  As 
much  soil  as  possible  should  be  left  clinging  to  the  roots.  And  the  plants 
need  protection  from  the  sun  and  heat  while  out  of  the  ground.  The 
transplanting  is  best  done  on  a  cloudy  day,  in  the  evening,  or  before  or 
after  a  rain. 

For  plants  having  large  roots  or  with  a  lot  of  earth  clinging  to  the 
roots,  the  holes  are  best  made  with  a  trowel  or  spade.  Smaller  plants 
are  set  in  holes,  conveniently  made  with  a  dibber,  a  small,  pointed  stick 
especially  made  for  the  purpose.  When  the  soil  is  dry  it  is  best  to  cover 
the  roots  first  with  fine  earth  and  then  add  sufificient  water  to  moisten 
it  thoroughly.  After  the  water  disappears  sprinkle  loose  dirt  over  the 
moistened  soil. 
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IDA    M.  COOK 

R.R.  No.  1.  Orton.  Ont. 

THE  TOAD 

Out-Door  Observations. — Watch  the  toads  in  a  pond  in  the  spring. 
W'hat  part  of  the  pond  do  they  prefer?    Are  they  active  or  quiet? 

Search  for  toad's  eggs  at  the  side  of  the  pond.  (Frog's  eggs  occur  in 
masses  and  toad's  eggs  in  strings.)  Collect  a  few  eggs  for  future  obser- 
vations. 

Observation  of  Toads  in  an  Aquarium. — Put  the  toad's  eggs  in  an 
aquarium  in  a  warm  room  where  the  light  is  not  too  strong.  Keep  a 
record  of  the  changes  noticed  from  day  to  day. 

Observe  first  the  size  and  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of  the  full-grown 
toad;  second,  the  texture  and  the  colour  of  the  skin;    the  size  of  the 
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hind  legs  compared  with  that  of  the  front  legs  and  the  length  of  the 
legs  compared  with  the  length  of  the  body;  fourth,  the  number  of  toes  on 
each  foot  of  the  toad. 

See  whether  the  toad  will  eat  pieces  of  meat,  or  dead  insects  or  worms, 
living  insects  or  worms. 

What  movements  does  the  toad  make  in  breathing?  What  move- 
ments in  swimming?    How  far  can  it  see? 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — In  autumn  when  we  rake  up  the 
dead  leaves  we  are  almost  sure  to  rake  up  "Old  Mr.  Toad"  from  the 
narrow  quarters  where  he  has  settled  himself  for  a  long  winter's  sleep. 
He  makes  this  winter  home  by  scratching  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  his 
hind  feet  and  slowly  backing  down  into  it.  When  the  hole  is  deep  enough, 
he  covers  himself  with  earth  or  leaves  and  settles  to  sleep  until  the  warm 
spring  sun  wakes  him  up.  Toads  are  cold-blooded  creatures  and  so  are 
dependent  on  external  conditions  for  their  body  heat.  Whenever  their 
bodies  reach  a  certain  low  temperature,  they  assume  a  crouching  attitude 
and  go  to  sleep.  Moisture  is  very  essential  to  the  toad.  "He  loves  to 
crouch  in  the  water  and  literally  soak  it  in".  Hence  we  find  toads  in  all 
temperate  regions  of  the  world,  except  Australia,  Madagascar,  and 
regions  where  there  are  large  quantities  of  lime  or  salt  in  the  soil. 

The  toads  come  out  of  their  hiding  places  about  the  first  of  April  and 
go  to  the  nearest  pond  to  lay  their  eggs.  If  you  come  quietly  to  one  of 
these  ponds  late  on  an  April  afternoon  you  may  hear  the  toad-choir. 
Though  this  choir  consists  of  male  singers  alone,  the  music  is  sweet  and 
tremulous  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  piercing  songs  of  the  frogs. 
The  female  toad  lays  her  eggs  in  long  strings  which  cling  to  the  grass  and 
reeds  at  the  side  of  the  pond. 

At  first  the  eggs  are  spherical,  have  dark  yolks  on  the  upper  side,  and 
are  enclosed  in  cylindrical  strings  of  a  jelly-like  substance  which  supports 
them  in  the  water.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  eggs  have  increased 
greatly  in  size  and  the  fertilized  ones  are  entirely  black.  After  another 
twenty-four  hours  the  cylindrical  strings  have  straightened  out  and  the 
head  and  tail  parts  of  the  tiny  "tad"  may  be  seen.  If  the  water  remains 
at  the  same  temperature,  by  the  next  day  the  jelly-like  substance  will 
have  entirely  disappeared  and  the  young  tadpoles  may  be  found  clinging 
to  the  weeds.  At  this  stage  they  have  no  mouths,  but  adhere  to  the  weeds 
by  means  of  suckers. 

The  tadpole  grows  rapidly.  His  head  and  tail  increase  in  size  and 
tiny  finger-like  projections  appear  on  his  neck.  These  are  the  external 
gills  which  have  been  present  from  the  time  of  hatching,  but  hitherto 
were  too  small  to  be  seen.  The  tiny  tadpole  moves  very  vigorously 
when  disturbed  but  seldom  loses  his  hold  on  the  weed.    His  head  grows 
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larger  and  larger,  and  the  external  gills  appear  to  move  farther  back  on 
the  neck  because  a  membrane  is  slowly  growing  over  them.  As  soon  as 
they  have  been  completely  covered  he  has  lost  his  fish-like  appearance 
and  has  become  a  real  "polly  wog" — shiny  and  black  with  a  wiggling 
tail  and  little  jet  eyes.  He  seems  to  be  hungry  all  the  time  for  he  eats 
all  kinds  of  little  green  plants  which  he  obtains  by  moving  about  in  the 
water.  He  breathes  by  internal  gills  like  a  fish.  The  water  enters  at 
the  mouth  and  is  discharged  through  a  small  opening  at  the  left  side. 

Tiny  buds  now  appear  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  tadpole's  body. 
These  develop  rapidly  until  they  become  perfect  legs  with  joints  and 
toes.  Their  owner  immediately  uses  them  for  swimming.  Then  the 
front  legs  begin  to  grow.  The  left  one  grows  through  the  opening  from 
the  internal  gills.  The  right  bursts  its  way  through  the  covering  mem- 
brane. Now  the  tadpole  looks  like  a  Uttle  toad  with  a  very  long  and 
cumbersome  tail.  He  learns  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  water  once  in  a  while 
for  air.  The  tail  gradually  decreases  in  size  as  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
body.  When  it  has  disappeared,  he  is  just  the  same  as  the  adult  toad 
except  that  his  skin  is  very  smooth. 

The  little  toads  crawl  out  of  the  pond  during  a  rain  storm  or  at  night, 
and  set  off  to  find  homes  for  themselves.  They  require  three  years  to 
attain  full  growth  and  these  years  are  spent  entirely  on  land  unless  it  is 
very  dry,  when  they  will  travel  a  long  way  at  night  to  visit  a  pond  of 
water. 

The  chief  enemies  of  the  toad  are  snakes,  hawks,  and  water-birds. 

He  makes  his  escape  from  snakes  by  hopping  or  swimming.     For  these 

purposes  he  has  strong  hind  legs.    They  are  as  long  as  his  body  forward 

to  the  eyes  and  have  five  toes,  while  the  front  ones  are  only  about  half 

as  long,  and  have  but  four  small  toes.    The  toad's  colouring  is,  perhaps, 

his  best  protection  from  hawks  and  waterbirds.    This  colouring  is  always 

much  the  same  as  his  surroundings,  that  is,  it  is  brown  if  he  lives  on  land 

and  greenish  black  if  he  lives  near  water.     It  is  brightest  just  after 

moulting.     The  toad  is  not  so  far-sighted  as  the  frog  but  his  eyes  are 

large  and  elevated  on  the  sides  of  his  head  so  that  he  can  espy  any 

enemies  quite  a  distance  off.     His  eyes  are  so  bright  and  beautifully 

rimmed  with  gold  that  they  have  become  noted  in  literature: 

"The  ungainly  toad  Oh  mark  the  beauty  of  his  eye — 

Which  crawls  from  his  secure  abode  What  wonders  in  that  circle  lie! 

Within  the  mossy  garden  walk,  .So  clear  and  bright,  our  fathers  said 

When  evening  dews  begin  to  fall, —  'He  wears  a  jewel  in  his  head'." 

The  toad's  hearing  is  not  very  acute.  The  ear  is  represented  by  a 
brown  patch  of  skin  just  back  of  each  eye. 

We  cannot  describe  toads  as  having  great  mentality  although  they 
may  possess  a  low  form  of  intelligence.    They  act  chiefly  from  instinct. 
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These  instincts  are  concerned  chiefly  with  obtaining  and  selecting  food. 
When  the  toad  sees  an  insect  suitable  for  food,  he  draws  himself  slowly 
over  the  ground  towards  it.  On  coming  near  enough  he  flicks  out  his 
tongue  and  the  insect  is  gone!  His  tongue  is  peculiarly  constructed  to 
enable  him  to  do  this.  It  is  thin,  very  flexible,  and  covered  with  a  sticky 
substance.  It  is  fastened  at  the  front  of  his  mouth  and  so  may  be  thrown 
out  quite  a  distance. 

The  toad  is  fond  of  insect  food,  but  will  eat  only  living  insects.  He 
will  not  try  to  eat  an  earth  worm  more  than  once.  This  may  be  because 
he  does  not  relish  the  slippery  juice  on  the  worm's  body  or  because  he 
likes  to  swallow  insects  head  first  and,  in  the  case  of  this  worm,  he  cannot 
distinguish  the  head  from  the  tail.  He  likes  flies,  mosquitoes,  locusts, 
grasshoppers.  May-beetles,  spiders,  ants,  and  plant-lice.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  three  months  a  toad  will  consume  nine  thousand  injurious  insects. 
If  the  damage  done  by  a  cut-worm  causes  a  loss  of  one  cent  in  a  year, 
then  the  value  of  one  toad,  in  that  time,  is  over  nineteen  dollars. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that  toads  do  not  give  us  warts.  They  have 
secreted  in  their  skin  a  poisonous  liquid  which  will  smart  tender  mem- 
branes like  the  eye  or  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  but  will  do  no  injury  to  a 
person's  hand.  If  a  dog  grasps  a  toad  in  his  mouth  once  he  will  never 
repeat  the  experiment. 

Shakespeare  says: 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

When  the  toad  is  growing  he  moults  frequently.  When  his  old  coat 
becomes  too  tight  for  him,  he  simply  settles  himself  on  the  ground  in  a 
crouching  attitude  and  expands  his  body  until  his  skin  bursts  right  up 
the  middle  of  his  back  and  across  about  his  waist.  Then  he  slowly  pulls 
it  all  off — rolls  it  up  with  his  front  feet  and — swallows  it! 


Diary  of  the  War 

OCTOBER,  1918. 

Oct.  1.  French  enter  St.  Quentin  and  extend  their  lines  to  the  east.  Germans  are 
driven  from  the  hills  between  the  Vesle  and  Aisne.  Gouraud  advances  on 
a  14-mile  front  in  Champagne  taking  Binarville,  Conde,  Autry,  and  Vaux. 
British,  including  Canadians,  take  northern  and  western  suburbs  of 
Cambrai,  Levergies,  Estree  and  Vendhuile.  Americans  make  progress  in 
the  Aisne-Meuse  sector  and  repulse  German  counter-attacks  at  Apremont 
and  Cierges.  Since  July  the  Allies  in  France  alone  have  taken  more  than 
250,000  prisoners.     Italians  advance  in  Albania  and  take  Berat. 
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Oct.  2.  Germans  begin  the  evacuation  of  Lille,  Armenti^res,  and  La  Bassee.  British 
enter  Fleurbaix.  British  break  the  line — Rumilly-Beaurevoir-Fonsoninie — ■ 
between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai.  On  the  Ypres  front  the  British  take 
Ledgehem  and  cross  the  Lys  between  VVervicq  and  Comines.  Belgians 
take  Hooglcde  and  Handzaeme.  French  advance  north  of  the  Vesle. 
Bulgarian  troops  evacuate  Serbia;  Austrians  resist  vigorously  in  the 
region  of  the  Albanian  border.  Italian  and  British  warships  attack 
Durazzo,  destroying  the  base  and  sinking  Austrian  torpedo-boat.  The 
Prussian  Upper  House  rejected  a  motion  to  introduce  suffrage  based  on 
vocations  and  passed  a  direct  suffrage  measure  with  the  addition  of  an 
extra  vote  for  persons  over  50  years  of  age. 

Oct.  3.  British  break  the  German  line  north  of  St.  Quentin  on  a  front  of  8  miles 
from  Sequehart  to  the  Scheldt  Canal  north  of  Bony,  capturing  Ramicourt, 
Wiancourt,  Le  Catelet  and  Gouy.  Australians  break  the  Beaurevoir- 
Fonsomme  line  southeast  of  Le  Catelet.  British  enter  Armenti^res. 
French  clear  the  country  northwest  of  Rheims  and  take  Loivre.  The 
French  and  Belgian  advance  reaches  the  Hooglede-Roulers  road.  Aus- 
trians withdraw  from  Albania.  German  troops  in  Macedonia  move  north 
and  fortify  the  Roumanian  bank  of  the  Danube. 

Oct.  4.  British  advance  on  a  20-mile  front  east  of  Armentieres  and  Lens;  and  be- 
tween Lens  and  Cambrai,  north  of  the  Scarpe,  and  east  of  Epinoy.  Ameri- 
cans after  much  hammering  break  the  Kriemhilde  line  and  drive  the 
Germans  back  to  a  line  2  miles  north  of  Binarville  and  Fleville  on  the 
Varennes-Grand-Pre  road.  French  and  Americans  in  Champagne  gain 
ground  north  of  Sonmie-Py.  Spanish  steamer  Francoli  torpedoed.  Greek 
troops  enter  Seres  and  occupy  the  Demir-Hissan  Pass.  The  Teutons  try 
to  establish  a  new  line  in  Northern  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  Prince  Max,  the 
German  Chancellor,  sends  a  note  to  President  Wilson  proposing  a  peace 
parley  on  the  President's  principles,  and  asking  for  an  armistice.  Talaat 
Bey,  Turkish  Minister  of  the  Interior,  resigns.  The  Allied  Governments 
decide  formally  to  recognise  the  belligerent  status  of  the  Arab  forces 
fighting  with  the  Allies  against  the  Turks  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince 
Boris.  Ukranians  aided  by  Teuton  troops  capture  Lemberg  and  other 
cities,  in  reprisal  for  the  announcement  of  annexation  of  Galicia  by  the 
Poles. 

Oct.  5.  Germans  retreat  on  a  30-mile  front  in  Champagne  towards  the  Suippe  and 
the  Arnes;  Moronvillers  Ridge  and  Brimont  Fort  captured.  Germans 
evacuate  Lille;  British  cross  the  Scheldt  Canal  on  an  8-mile  front  between 
Crevecoeur  and  Le  Chatelet,  taking  Montbrchain,  Beaurevoir  and  Auben- 
cheul.  Japanese  liner  Hirano  Maru  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast;  300  lives  lost. 
Austria-Hungary  appeals  to  President  Wilson  to  conqlude  an  armistice 
immediately  and  to  start  negotiations  for  i)eace.  Russia  abrogates  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey. 

Oct.  6.  French  pass  beyond  Nogent  I'Abesse  and  the  Arnes;  Germans  behind  the 
Suippe,  which  French  cross  at  Bertricourt.  British  take  Fresnoy,  north 
of  the  Scarpe.    British  occupy  Zahieh  and  Rayah,  northwest  of  Damascus. 

Oct.  7.  British  advance  on  a  4-mile  front  north  of  the  Scarpe  capturing  Oppy  and 
Biaches-St.  Vaast.  French  take  Berry-au-Bac  and  win  other  passages  of 
the  Suippe  at  Pont  Givart  and  Amenancourt.     Northeast  of  St.  Quentin 
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the  French  take  Remancourt.  Americans  gain  in  the  Argonne  region. 
British  occupy  Sidon;  French  occupy  Beirut — Syria.  Italians  capture 
Elbasan,  Albania. 

Oct.  8.  Great  British- French- American  attack  on  a  21-mile  front  from  Cambrai  to 
St.  Quentin  in  the  direction  of  Le  Cateau  and  Guise.  In  the  south  French 
take  Essigny-le-Petit  and  Fontaine;  further  north  British  and  Americans 
capture  the  Beaurevoir-Masnieres  line,  and  reach  the  Cambrai-Guise  road. 
The  average  depth  of  advance  is  3  miles.  Gouraud  threatens  the  line  of 
the  Suippe;  in  direct  attacks  French  take  Bazancourt  and  enter  Isles-sur- 
Suippe.  French  and  Americans  advance  east  of  the  Meuse,  north  of 
Verdun.  Greeks  occupy  Drama.  Italian  tramp  steamer  Alberto  Treves 
torpedoed  300  miles  off  the  American  coast.  President  Wilson  replies  to 
Prince  Max  asking  if  his  terms  were  fully  accepted,  and  if  the  Chancellor 
spoke  for  the  people.  He  also  called  for  the  evacuation  of  the  invaded 
territory  before  an  armistice  could  be  asked.  Turkish  emissaries  are  sent 
to  the  Allies  from  Smyrna  to  secure  peace. 

Oct.  9.  Capture  of  Cambrai  by  Canadian  troops  of  the  ist  Army.  British  3rd  and 
4th  Armies  defeat  23  German  divisions  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin 
and  advance  q  miles  on  a  21 -mile  front.  British  advance  to  within  4  miles 
of  Le  Cateau;  French  advance  5  miles  east  of  St.  Quentin.  Americans 
break  through  the  Kriemhilde  line  between  Cunel  and  Romagne.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Aisne  Grand  Ham  and  Lancon  taken  by  the  French;  they 
also  take  Vaux  les  Mauron  and  Bazancourt.  Baalbek  is  entered  by 
Allenby's  forces.  American  aviators  in  over  350  planes  bomb  German 
towns,  one  American  airman  lost. 

Oct.  10.  British  capture  Le  Cateau  and  push  their  lines  to  the  banks  of  the  Selle  on  a 
10-mile  front  between  Solesmes  and  St.  Souplet.  French  north  of  the 
Aisne  gain  the  plateau  of  Croix-sans-Tete  and  cross  the  Aisne  Canal  near 
Villers-en-Prayeres.  French  pass  Challerange,  and  take  the  station  of 
Grand-Pre.  Americans  press  forward  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  Irish  mail 
boat  Leinster  torpedoed  in  Irish  sea;  408  drowned. 

Oct.  11.  French  force  a  German  retreat  on  a  wide  front  between  the  Soisso?is-Laon  road 
and  Grand-Pre,  clearing  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  the  Suippe  and  the  main 
pass  through  the  Argonne;  in  Champagne  they  penetrate  to  an  average 
depth  of  6  miles  on  a  front  of  37  miles.  British  press  on  to  the  northeast 
of  Cambrai  capturing  Iwuy  and  Fressies  and  winning  the  high  ground  at 
St.  Aubert;  north  of  the  Scarpe  they  advance  through  the  northern  stretch 
of  the  Drocourt-Queant  line.  Americans  clear  the  Argonne  Forest. 
Teutons  are  reinforced  in  Serbia;  Serbs  advance  towards  Nish.  Emperor 
Charles  of  Austria-Hungary  issues  a  manifesto  announcing  his  decision 
to  unite  Crotia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  in  one  State.  Dr. 
Alexander  Wekerle,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  resigns. 

Oct.  12.  French  enter  Vouziers  and  hold  southern  slopes  of  Returne  Valley.  British 
capture  more  villages  southeast  of  Cambrai.  British  on  the  outskirts  of 
Douai  and  on  the  Sensee  Canal;  line  extended  up  the  Selle  as  far  as 
Haspres.  Allies  occupy  Nish.  Germany  replies  to  President  Wilson's  Note 
partially  accepting  his  terms,  but  asking  for  a  mixed  commission  on  the 
evacuation  of  invaded  territory.  American  transport  Amphion  has  a 
running  fight  with  U-boat  800  miles  from  land;  8  Americans  wounded; 
ship  reached  port  in  safety. 
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Oct.  13.  French  occupy  Laon  and  La  Fire  as  well  as  the  67.  Gobain  massif.  Germans 
retreat  on  a  front  of  nearly  loo  miles  from  the  Oise  east  of  St.  Quentin  to  the 
Argonne.  British  take  the  suburbs  of  Douai.  IVipolis,  on  the  Syrian  coasi, 
occupied  by  Allenby's  troops.  President  Wilson  replies  to  the  second 
German  Note  declaring  that  there  would  be  no  armistice  so  long  as  the 
armed  forces  of  (icrmany  continued  their  barbarous  methods  of  warfare, 
that  there  would  be  no  agreement  with  an  autocratic  German  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  evacuation  of  invaded  territory  would  be  under 
direction  of  the  Allied  military  chiefs  alone. 

Oct.  14.  Belgian,  French  and  British  attack  under  King  Albert  on  28-mile  front  from 
Dixmude  to  Wervicq,  the  British  Fleet  co-operating;  the  French  capture 
Roulers,  the  Belgians  Iseghem;  farther  north  Cortemarck  Station  cap- 
tured. British  and  French  menace  Courtrai.  Americans  advance  west  of 
the  Meu.se;  French  take  Sissone  on  the  Hunding  line.  Italians  occupy 
Durazzo  and  Tirana.  Britisli  troops  reach  Irkutsk  and  Icaxc  fijr  Kraniio- 
yarsk,  Siberia. 

Oct.  15.  Further  Allied  advance  in  PManders;  British  take  Menin,  and  Allies  approach 
within  a  mile  of  Thourout.  Southwest  of  Lille  British  cross  the  Haute 
Deule  Canal.  North  of  the  Aisne  the  French  take  Olizy  and  Termes  near 
Grand-Pre.     In  Syria  British  cavalry  seize  Horns. 

Oct.  16.  British  2nd  Army  captures  Werv^icq,  Comines,  Halluin  and  Wevelghem  in 
the  Lys  Valley,  and,  farther  east,  secures  part  of  Courtrai;  on  the  left  the 
Belgians  and  French  take  Igelmunster  and  Lichtervelde  and  outflank 
Thourout.  Americans  capture  Grand-Pre.  British  Government  recog- 
nises the  Polish  National  Army  as  autonomous,  allied  and  co-belligerent. 
Prussian  Diet  withdraws  opposition  to  equal  franchise  and  the  Federal 
Council  accepts  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  restricting 
the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  declare  war  and  make  treaties. 

Oct.  17.  Fall  of  Ostend,  Lille  and  Douai.  Sir  Roger  Keyes  lands  and  Belgian  troops 
enter  Ostend.  Lille  is  entered  by  British  troops  of  the  5th  Army.  British 
enter  Douai.  Great  attack  by  British  and  French  from  Le  Cateau  to  the 
south;  north  of  the  Oise  they  advance  2  miles,  farther  north  they  carry 
the  line  of  the  Selle.  British  and  American  attack  on  a  9-mile  front  north- 
east of  Bohain  advances  lines  two  miles,  capturing  Wassigny  and  Ribeau- 
ville.  General  strike  breaks  out  in  Prague.  Hungary  declares  itself  an 
independent  state.  Baron  von  Hussarek,  the  Austrian  Premier,  announces 
that  Austria  is  to  be  transformed  into  Federal  States.  Serbs  capture 
Alexinatz  and  Krushevatz;  Teuton  forces  in  Western  Serbia  retire  into 
Montenegro,  after  evacuating  Diakova. 

Oct.  18.  Belgian  patrols  enter  Bruges.  Blankenberghe  and  Thielt  occupied  by  Allied 
troops.  French  forces  nearing  Ghent;  Plumer's  Army  captures  Roubaix 
and  Tourcoing  and  advances  east.  Home's  ist  A  rmy  {Canadians)  completes 
the  conquest  of  Douai.  The  Sensee  crossed  north  of  Courtrai  and  advance 
made  towards  Denain.  Americans  advance  north  of  Romagne  and  take 
Bantheville;  Germans  withdraw  from  Loges  and  Bantheville  Forests  and 
Bois  Hadois.  Emperor  Charles  proclaims  steps  for  the  organisation  of 
Austria  on  a  Federal  basis.  Baron  Burian,  Austrian  Premier,  resigns. 
Provisional  Government  of  new  Czecho-Hungary;  Czechs  seize  Prague. 
Kadish  occupied  and  enemy  driven  back  over  the  Finnish  border, 
Karelia. 
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Oct.  19.  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  closed  in  U.S.;  $6,989,047,000  subscribed.  President 
Wilson  refuses  Austria's  request  for  peace,  stating  that  the  independence 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugo-Slav  nations  had  been  recognised  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  with  these  nations  would  rest  the  decision  as  to 
any  terms  proposed  by  Austria.  Belgians  occupy  Zeebrugge  and  Bruges; 
the  Allied  Army  reaches  the  Dutch  frontier.  British  jstArmy  {Canadians) 
extends  its  gains  east  of  Douai  capturing  Denain.  Americans  and  British 
advance  southeast  of  Cambrai.  Germans  begin  their  evacuation  of 
Brussels.  French  attack  in  the  German  salient  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Serre  and  capture  St.  Germainmont;  they  reach  the  Hunding  line  on  a 
front  of  3  miles.  Americans  pierce  the  Kriemhilde  line  at  several  points 
between  the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse  and  force  Germans  to  retire  to  the 
Freya  line.  French  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Vidin  on  the  Danube. 
The  "unsinkable"  American  steamship  Lucia  torpedoed  and  sunk;  4  lives 
lost.  Bulgarians  retreat  from  last  strips  of  Macedonia  and  country  is 
occupied  by  Greeks.  The  Roumanian  Deputies  in  the  Austrian  Parliament 
constitute  themselves  a  separate  Roumanian  National  Assembly. 

Oct.  20.  Belgian  coast  completely  cleared;  enemy  in  retreat  from  the  Dutch  frontier 
to  the  south  of  Valenciennes.  British  2nd  Army  well  beyond  Courtrai 
and  heading  for  Brussels.  British  win  the  passage  of  the  Selle  in  an 
attack  extending  from  Denain  to  Le  Cateau.  Germany  advises  Spain 
that  all  submarines  had  been  ordered  to  return  to  their  bases;  Spanish 
steamer  Maria  sunk.  Count  Karolyi  introduces  a  resolution  for  the 
complete  disunion  of  Hungary  from  Austria. 

Oct.  21.  Allies  push  forward  on  a  front  of  90  miles  from  the  Dutch  border  south; 
Germans  occupy  the  line  of  the  Lys,  the  Lys  Canal,  and  the  Scheldt  and 
its  canals.  British  5th  Army  reaches  the  outskirts  of  Tournai;  progress 
made  towards  Valenciennes.  French  troops  reach  the  Danube  near  Vidin, 
shell  an  enemy  monitor,  and  drive  it  ashore.  Germany  replies  to  President 
Wilson's  answer  to  her  First  Peace  Note.  She  suggests  arrangements  for 
'  an  armistice  and  announces  that  her  submarines  would  be  restricted,  and 

tells  of  Government  reforms. 

Oct.  22.  British  1st  Army  enters  western  suburbs  of  Valenciennes.  French  and 
Belgians  attack  on  the  Lys  Canal  towards  Ghent;  the  canal  is  crossed  and 
11,000  prisoners  taken.  French  reduce  the  Fere  salient  by  advancing  on 
the  Serre  front;  Chalandry  and  Grandlup  captured.  Baron  von  Falken- 
hausen  pardons  all  Belgian  and  neutral  residents  condemned  by  military 
tribunals  or  military  commanders  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  orders  the 
release  of  all  Belgian  and  neutral  citizens  interned  in  Belgium  or  Germany. 
He  appoints  a  committee  to  investigate  charges  of  devastation  and 
destruction  during  the  German  retreat  in  Belgium.  The  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  ejected  by  the  National  Council  of  Slovenes,  Croatians  and 
Serbians  assumes  political  control  of  these  nationalities.  German  Austrian 
Deputies  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  issues  a  declaration  announcing  the 
creation  of  the  German  Austrian  State. 

Oct.  23.  Third  and  4th  British  Armies  advance  between  the  Scheldt  and  Le  Cateau 
on  a  20-mile  front  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  miles;  the  1st  Army,  farther  north, 
between  Valenciennes  and  Tournai,  takes  Bruay,  Bleharies  and  Espain. 
French  cross  the  Souche.  Americans  on  the  Verdun  front  occupy  Brieulles, 
the  Bois  de  Foret,  and  Bantheville.  Turks  retire  in  Mesopotamia  towards 
the  Lesser  Zab;  British  within  4  miles  of  Kirkuk.    President  Wilson's  final 
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answer  to  Germany;  he  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  popularisation  of  the 
German  Government  and  calls  for  surrender.  He  announces  that  the 
question  of  an  armistice  has  been  submitted  to  the  Allied  Governments. 
A  fairly  pacific  revolution  is  commenced  in  Buda-Pesth;  Hungarian 
National  Council  and  Hungarian  Assembly  formed;  riots  occurred  later 
and  adherents  of  Karolyi  are  fired  uix)n;  Karolyi  asks  Archduke  Josoph  to 
appoint  him  Premier. 
Oct.  24.  British  3rd  and  4th  Armies  drive  the  Germans  back  on  the  whole  front 
between  the  Sanibre  Canal  and  the  Scheldt  and  take  several  strongholds 
on  both  sides  of  Valenciennes;  approach  to  Landrecies  and  the  Forest  of 
Mormal  is  made;  in  the  centre  they  reach  within  a  mile  of  Valenciennes- 
Metz  railway.  Americans  advance  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse.  Allied 
forces  begin  the  great  offensive  against  the  Austrians  between  the  Brenla  and 
Piave  Rivers;  British  and  Italians  under  Lord  Cavan  gain  a  fooling  on  the 
island  of  Grave  di  Papadopoli  in  the  Piave;  in  the  Grappa  region  Italians 
take  Mt.  Solarolo  and  French  take  Sisemol.  Croatian  soldiers  at  Fiume 
revolt  and  seize  the  city;  mutiny  suppressed  by  Austro-Hungarian  regi- 
ments. Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht  released  from  prison.  Foreign  Minister 
Tchitcherin  sends  a  note  to  President  Wilson  announcing  the  readiness  of 
the  Bolshevists  to  conclude  an  armistice  upon  the  evacuation  of  occujjied 
territory  and  asks  when  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Russia. 

Oct.  25.  Allied  offensive  in  Italy  gains  momentum;  Anglo-Italian  Army  crosses  the 
Piave.  British  First  Army  (Canadians)  north  of  Valenciennes  pushes 
through  Raismes  Forest  into  the  Conde  loop  of  the  Scheldt;  on  the  south 
the  3rd  Army  gains  an  8-miIe  stretch  of  the  Valenciennes-Avesnes  railway, 
the  4th  Army  co-operating  on  the  right.  French  attack  on  the  Serre  and 
the  Aisne  on  a  front  of  40  miles  and  advance  their  lines  at  all  px)ints. 
British  forces  on  the  Tigris  reach  Kirkuk  and  force  the  passage  of  the 
Lesser  Zab  near  its  mouth.  Prussian  Upper  House  passes  en  bloc  the 
three  electoral  Bills.  Hungarian  Cabinet  resigns. 

Oct.  26.  Fall  of  Aleppo  to  A llenby's  forces,  who  cut  the  Constantinople  railroad  at  that 
point.  British  take  Artres  and  F'amars,  south  of  Valenciennes,  and, 
farther  south,  carry  Englefontaine.  First  French  .'\rmy  crosses  the 
Peron;  advance  by  French  between  Sissonne  and  Chateau-Porcien. 
General  Ludendorff  resigns.  Serbs  occupy  Kralievo;  Italian  cavalry  reaches 
the  Bulgarian  frontier.  Turkey  makes  an  oflFer  of  peace  to  the  Allies 
which  amounts  virtually  to  surrender. 

Oct.  27.  Lord  Cavan's  Italian  and  British  Army  now  two  to  three  miles  l)eyond  the 
Piave.  French  advance  on  a  15-mile  front  between  the  Oise  and  Serre, 
gaining  5  miles  at  some  points;  Germans  retreat  towards  Hirson.  British 
cut  the  road  from  Shergat  to  Mosul.  Germany  replies  to  President  Wilson 
that  peace  negotiations  are  being  conducted  by  the  People's  (jovernment 
and  that  she  is  awaiting  proposals  for  an  armistice.  Riots  in  Croatia. 
General  Groener  succeeds  Ludendorff.  Reichstag  adopts  Bill  placing  the 
military  command  under  control  of  the  Civil  Government.  Cuban  steam- 
ship Chaparra  sunk  by  a  mine  ofT  Bernegat. 

Oct.  28.  Italian  Armies  cross  the  Piave  in  the  Montello  region.  Italians  in  Albania 
cross  the  Mati  River  and  march  on  Alessio;  Allies  in  Serbia  occupy  Kragu- 
jevatz  and  Jogodina.  British  occupy  Kalat  Shergat  on  the  Tigris.  Austria- 
Hungary  sends  another  Note  to  President  Wilson  asking  that  immediate 
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negotiations  be  entered  into  without  awaking  the  results  of  exchanges 
with  Germany.  More  riots  in  Croatia.  Czech  National  Council  takes  over 
the  control  of  Prague. 
Oct.  29.  Italians  change  A  ustrian  retreat  into  a  rout.  Three  Italian  Armies  progress  on 
a  30- mile  front;  the  10th  Army  forces  the  passage  of  the  Monticano, 
north  of  Oderzo;  12th  Army  carries  Valdobbiadene  and  Mt.  Cosen,  three 
miles  to  the  north;  8th  Army  captures  Conegliano  and  Vittorio;  3rd  Army 
is  across  the  Lower  Piave  at  San  Dona  di  Siave  and  Zenson;  jj,ooo 
prisoners.  French  attack  on  a  7-mile  line  east  of  Laon  and  reach  Guise. 
Americans  shell  Confians  region.  Serbian  cavalry  reaches  the  Danube 
near  Semendria.  Italians  occupy  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Albania. 
Turks  brought  to  battle  5  miles  north  of  Kalat  Shergat;  1,000  prisoners, 
Bbnar  Law  announces  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  had  been  a 
cessation  of  U-boat  attacks  on  passenger  steamships.  Austria-Hungary 
sends  a  Note  to  Secretary  Lansing  asking  him  to  intervene  with  President 
Wilson  for  an  immediate  armistice.  Count  Karolyi  founds  an  anti- 
dynastic  State  in  agreement  with  Czechs  and  Yugo-Slavs.  The  Republic 
of  the  Czechoslovaks  proclaimed.  Federal  Council  approves  bill  amending 
the  Constitution  In  the  form  as  adopted  by  the  Reichstag;  Bavarian 
Premier  notifies  Berlin  that  the  Bavarian  Royal  Family  claims  the  Im- 
perial Throne  in  the  event  of  Emperor  William's  abdication. 

Oct.  30.  Surrender  of  the  Turkish  Army  on  the  Tigris  after  a  battle  near  Kalat  Shergat 
lasting  six  days;  7,000  prisoners.  Turkey  surrenders  unconditionally  to  the 
Allies.  General  Diaz  rebuffs  the  appeal  of  the  Austrian  commander  for 
an  armistice.  Germany  sends  another  Note  to  the  U.S.  telling  of  the  steps 
taken  toward  the  democratisation  of  Germany.  The  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment declines  to  make  this  Note  public.  Italian  drive  continues  its  success- 
ful career.  Austrians  flee  from  Montenegro;  Cettinje  and  other  cities 
seized  by  insurgents;  Scutari  occupied  by  Albanian  free-booters  and 
Montenegrin  volunteers.  The  Croatian  Parliament  at  Agram  votes  for 
the  total  separation  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  from  Hungary. 
Hungarian  Diet  adopts  a  motion  declaring  that  the  constitutional  relations 
between  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  Slovenia,  and  Fiume  had  ceased  to  exist 
and  that  the  relations  between  Croatia  and  Austria  had  been  severed. 
Military  insurrections  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth.  The  German  Austrian 
National  Council  sends  a  Note  to  President  Wilson  notifying  him  of  the 
formation  of  the  State.  British  airmen  bomb  Heidelberg,  Treves,  Baden, 
Bonn  and  Karlsruhe. 

Oct.  31.  Armistice  with  Turkey  signed  at  Mudros,  on  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  takes  effect 
at  noon.  The  terms  include  free  passage  for  the  Allied  Fleets  through  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea;  occupation  of  the  forts  along  the  Dardanelles 
and  Bosphorus;  and  immediate  repatriation  of  all  Allied  prisoners  of  war. 
An  Austrian  deputation  is  permitted  to  cross  the  fighting  line  in  Italy  for 
pourparlers  concerning  an  armistice.  Italians  reach  Ponte  nelle  Alpi,  thus 
dividing  the  Austrian  Armies;  fifteen  Austrian  divisions  are  cut  oflF  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  the  Piave  by  the  capture  of  the  mountain  pass  of 
Vadal.  The  Kingdom  of  Greater  Serbia  is  proclaimed  at  Serajevo  and  the 
assassins  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  are  released  by  soldiers;  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 
The  German-Bohemian   Deputies   proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
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State  of  German  Bohemia  ami  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Berlin 
Government  with  a  view  to  joining  German  Austria  to  Germany.  Formal 
mectin.t;s  of  the  Su[)riMne  War  Council  at  Versailles.  During  the  past  six 
months  American  aviators  on  the  Western  Front  have  brought  down 
between  500  and  600  German  planes;  8  German  fliers  to  each  American 
airman  lost.  In  three  months  British  aviators  have  raided  Germany  249 
times  and  dropped  247  tons  of  bombs.     Another  excellent  month. 


Federation  of  Women  Teachers'  Associations  of 

Ontario 

BERTHA    ADKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.W.T.A.  of  Ontario 

EXPERIENCE  is  a  stern  taskmaster  and  keeps  a  strict  school. 
After  four  years  and  more  of  unmerciful  chastisement  with  the 
birchrods  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  civilization  has  surely 
learned  one  lesson,  and  learned  it  well- — the  splendid  possibilities  which 
lie  in  unity  of  thought  and  action.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
saved  civilization  from  the  hordes  of  barbarism  is  now  being  applied  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  social  and  industrial  reconstruction. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  the  teaching  profession  has 
at  last  come  to  realize  the  necessity  for  organization.  In  Ontario  this 
movement  has  taken  the  form  of  a  league  of  the  women  teachers  of  the 
Province,  known  as  the  Federation  of  Women  Teachers'  Associations 
of  Ontario.  This  organization  was  launched  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  last  Easter  when,  at  a  Round  Table  .Conference 
of  representative  women  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  a  pro- 
visional constitution  was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  London;  Vice- 
Pres.,  Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot,  Toronto;  Sec'y--Treas.,  Miss  Bertha 
Adkins,  St.  Thomas;  Representatives  to  the  Executive  Committee:  Miss 
Dent,  Toronto;  Miss  Booker,  Hamilton;  Miss  Mounteer,  Chatham;  Miss 
Rayfield,  Gait;  Miss  Collins,  North  Bay;  Miss  Gosnell,  Port  Arthur; 
Miss  Noonan,  Ottawa;  Miss  Kingston,  Prescott. 

The  aim  of  the  Federation  is  to  improve  the  status  of  women  teachers 
and  to  secure  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  helpfulness  among  its 
members.  As  a  means  of  developing  personality  and  leadership — so 
essential  to  the  modern  teacher — local  Women  Teachers'  Associations 
are  being  organized  in  the  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Province,  as 
well  as  societies  of  the  rural  teachers  through  the  county  Institutes.  All 
these  organizations  are  affiliated  with  the  central  federation. 
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In  a  number  of  the  larger  cities,  W.T.A.'s  have  been  in  existence  for 
several  years  and  have  proved  of  great  value  in  providing  for  the  pro- 
fessional, literary,  and  social  interests  of  the  teachers  themselves ;  also, 
by  means  of  lecture  courses,  patriotic  activities,  and  efforts  to  secure 
closer  co-operation  between  the  home  and  the  school,  these  federations 
have  become  a  very  decided  influence  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

In  limiting  the  membership  to  women  teachers  there  was,  of  course, 
no  thought  that  their  interests  are  in  any  sense  antagonistic  to  those 
of  men  teachers,  but  it  was  felt  that  an  organization  of  women  teachers 
is  necessary  at  the  present  time  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  actual  work  of  teaching  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  women 
teachers  and,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  must  for  years  to  come  be 
increasingly  more  so. 

2.  In  order  to  prepare  women  teachers  to  do  justice  to  their  new 
responsibilities,  they  must  meet  at  stated  times  to  discuss  the  problems 
confronting  them. 

The  work  of  organization  is  progressing  rapidly  and  throughout  the 
Province  the  Federation  has  been  cordially  endorsed  by  the  teachers. 
Many  of  the  County  Inspectors  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 
movement  and  several  have  given  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  organiz- 
ation of  it. 

Up  to  the  end  of  February,  local  W.T.A.'s  in  the  following  centres  had 
affiliated  with  the  Federation: 

Toronto,  London,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Chatham,  Peterboro',  Kingston, 
St.  Catharines,  Port  Arthur,  North  Bay,  Orillia,  Orangeville,  Grand 
Valley,  St.  Marys,  Owen  Sound,  Stratford,  Gait,  Listowel,  Petrolia, 
Sarnia,  Dunnville,  Pembroke,  St.  Thomas,  West  Elgin,  Northumberland 
and  Durham  East,  Northumberland  and  Durham  Centre,  East  Mani- 
toulin.  South  Simcoe,  West  Lambton,  Middlesex  East,  East  Lambton, 
Gore  Bay,  North  Perth,  Parry  Sound,  Centre  Hastings,  Lincoln,  Pelham 
and  Thorold,  East  Kent,  West  York,  East  York,  West  Huron,  East 
Bruce,  East  Leeds  and  Brockville,  East  Algoma,  Peel  County,  Brampton. 

In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  the  women  teachers  in  the 
Province,  the  Federation  has  undertaken  a  press  campaign  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  will  be  held  Wednesday,  April 
23rd,  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Every  woman  teacher  is  urged  to  be 
present,  to  learn  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  of  what  is  planned, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  live  topics  of  vital  interest. 

Teachers  are  in  the  vanguard  of  empire-builders.  Their  influence  is 
to  a  great  extent  moulding  the  national  thought  and  ideals,  and  for  their 
great  work  most  of  them  are  receiving  less  than  an  unskilled  labourer's 
wage.    This  condition  of  affairs  is  largely  their  own  fault.    It  is  the  result 
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of  competiti\e  individualism.  The  only  hope  for  improvement  lies  in 
organization.  As  individuals,  or  in  small  groups,  teachers  are  powerless 
but  as  a  strong  P'ederation  they  could 

1.  Approach  the  Goxernment  for  any  legislation  the\-  desire. 

2.  Protect  the  professional  interests  of  their  members. 

3.  Command  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  public. 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  co-operation  of  every  woman  teacher  in  the 
Province  and  a  splendid  success  is  assured.  Every  teacher  who  joins 
helps — every  one  who  fails  to  do  so  hinders. 

All  women  teachers  are  cordially  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
Federation  and  to  stand  firmly  united  with  thousands  of  other  women 
teachers  throughout  the  Pro\ince  in  a  league  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
comradeship. 

The  secretar\'  imites  correspondence  from  women  teachers  in  other 
provinces  in  connection  with  organization  work. 


Proving  Answers  in  Arithmetic 

WM.  PRENDERGAST.   B..A.,   B.Paed. 
Normal  School,  Toronto 

VERIFYING  a  result  in  arithmetic  is  as  important  as  effecting  a 
solution.  Accuracy  comes  next  to  speed.  In  the  world  no  second 
chance  is  given ;  one  must  be  accurate  the  first  time.  In  business 
life  those  who  make  mistakes  suffer  for  them.  Answers  in  arithmetic  may 
be  tested  in  various  ways;  by  ascertaining  whether  the  answer  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  the  problem;  by  comparing  the  answer  with  the  result 
obtained  by  a  second  and  different  solution  ;  by  revising  the  work — simply 
going  over  the  work  anew;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  four  simple  rules,  by 
casting  out  the  nines. 

The  first  is  what  we  do  when  we  test  an  answej  in  subtraction  b\- 
adding  the  remainder  to  the  subtrahend  and  comparing  the  result  with 
the  minuend  or  when  in  division  we  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  divisor, 
add  the  remainder  and  compare  the  result  with  the  di\idend.  This  is 
an  absolutely  dependable  method.  We  use  the  second  method  when  we 
divide  the  addends  of  an  example  into  two  groups,  add  each  group 
separately,  then  aggregate  the  totals  and  compare  the  result  with  the 
answer,  or  when  we  add  a  column  of  figures  upwards  and  then  down- 
wards. It  is  a  dependable  method  also  but  it  is  not  always  easily  applied. 
For  example,  if  one  had  to  multiply  78946  by  89  he  could  prove  the 
answer  by  solving  a  second  time  in  a  different  way  and  compariitg  results, 
but  he  could  not  easily  or  readily  test  an  answer  in  this  way. 
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In  many  cases  revision,  or  careful  scrutiny,  is  the  only  practicable 
means  of  verifying,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  adult  this  is  usually  sufficient. 

Revision  is  not,  however,  the  best  plan  for  junior  pupils;  with  them 
the  teacher  should  insist  on  some  work  that  "shall  be  for  a  sign  and  a 
witness"  that  the  verifying  has  been  done.  For  example,  addition  proofs 
should  be  set  down  in  this  form: 

846  Subtraction  by  this  method: 
—  8010 

789  2764 

386  

487  5246 


2508  8010 


1662 


2508 
Division  in  this  fashion: 

236  236 

84 

84)19876  

168  944 

1888 

307  52 

252  

— =  19876 


556 
504 

52 

For  multiplication  the  only  feasible  plan  is  revision.  Beyond  the  four 
simple  rules  answers  are  usually  tested  by  revision;  after  each  step  of 
the  work  is  completed  a  careful  scrutiny  is  made  before  a  second  step  is 
started.  Answers  in  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M.,  as  well  as  in  other  topics, 
can  be  verified  by  ascertaining  whether  they  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
problem. 

These  methods  of  proof  are  not  new;  the  virtue  is  not  in  knowing  them 
but  in  using  them  regularly. 

It  may  be  urged  that  verifying  takes  time!  It  does;  but  every 
verification  is  a  problem  in  itself;  solving  a  smaller  number  of  problems 
and  verifying  each  solution  is  of  more  value  than  solving  a  greater  number 
of  problems  and  omitting  to  prove  the  answers. 
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Approximations:  Estimates  of  Probable  Results. — A  rough 
estimate,  or  approximation,  is  often  a  useful  first  check  in  arithmetic. 
Thus  one  knows  that  the  vakie  of  78  bush,  of  wheat  at  the  standard  price 
$2.23  per  bush,  is  a  Httle  less  than  that  of  80  bush,  at  S2.25  per  bush.— and 
this  latter  can  be  computed  without  a  pencil;  the  number  of  days  in  97 
leap  years  is  less  than  3C,G00  by  nearly  1,100  days — and  incidentally  that 
the  correct  answer  is  a  number  of  five  figures  and  is,  in  fact,  thirty-five 
thousand  and  odd;  that  the  interest  on  $47.60  for  90  days  at  Gj  per  cent 
differs  slightly  from  that  on  $50  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  and  the  latter  can 
be  computed  readily  without  pencil  or  paper.  Or,  take,  for  example, 
this  problem:  A  ten-dollar  gold  piece  is  equivalent  to  £2.056.  If  the 
£  weighs  123.3  grains  and  the  twenty-yen  gold  piece  of  Japan  weighs 
257.21  grains,  find  to  the  nearest  cent  the  value  of  one  yen. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  problem  reveals  these  facts:  first,  that  the 
weight  of  the  Japanese  coin  is  somewhat  more  than  twice  that  of  the  British 
sovereign;  secondly,  that  the  Canadian  coin  is  also  rather  greater  than 
twice  the  British  coin  and  therefore  the  Canadian  and  Japanese  coins  are 
approximately  of  the  same  value;  thirdly,  that  20  yen  are  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  10  dollars  and  consequently  the  value  of  1  yen  in  Canadian  money 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  half  a  dollar. 

This  problem  was  submitted  to  over  two  hundred  Normal  School 
students  and  not  more  than  20%  solved  it  correctly.  Another  20% 
had  answers  composed  of  the  correct  figures  but  had  given  these  figures 
the  wrong  place  value.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  result  would  have 
prevented  the  error. 


Plants  for  the  Classroom 

FLORENCE  M.  CHRISTIANSON 

Niagara  Falls,  South 

GROWING  plants  are  desirable  in  the  schoolroom  but  it    is    not 
always  easy  to  get  growth  under  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
many   schoolrooms.      Have    any    teachers    tried     the    fragrant 
Mexican  resurrection  plant?      To  those  unacquainted  with  it  I  can  say 
there  is  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  them! 

When  purchased,  it  resembles  a  large,  rather  flattish  apple,  brown  and 
dead  in  appearance.  It  is  the  original  Rose  of  Jericho  and  it  is  now 
believed  that  it  was  discovered  by  the  Crusaders.  It  thrives  in  Mexico 
and  while  it  looks  like  a  brown  ball  and  is  rolled  along  the  ground  by  the 
wind,  yet  it  retains  the  most  wonderful  powers  and  when  placed  in  a 
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dish  of  water  begins  to  unfold  its  leaves  which  take  on  a  healthy  green 
colour  so  that  the  plant  looks  like  a  species  of  evergreen  as  it  lies  on 
top  of  the  water.  It  has  proved  itself  a  fine  addition  to  the  schoolroom. 
To  put  it  away  just  remove  it  from  the  water  and  as  the  water  evaporates 
the  plant  will  curl  itself  up  and  in  time  become  the  dry  ball  again. 

The  fern  ball  is  another  device  that  is  excellent  in  places  where  it 
is  difBcult  to  have  other  flowers.  I  have  used  it  with  good  results.  Fern 
balls  can  be  had  of  seedsmen.  A  fern  root  or  several,  if  the  ball  be  large, 
are  packed  in  mulch  and  moss  and  have  a  basket  of  stout  cord  woven 
about  them  so  that  they  appear  like  a  large  brown  ball  of  mulch.  Fasten 
a  string  or  wire  to  one  of  the  cords;  immerse  the  ball  in  a  pail  of  water 
for  half  a  day,  suspend  the  ball  in  the  room  where  it  will  get  light  and 
air,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fern  frond  begins  to  appear  and  unroll  and 
soon  the  ball  is  a  mass  of  green. 

The  ball  requires  no  further  care  except  that  a  couple  of  times  a 
week  it  will  have  to  be  set  in  a  pan  and  have  a  dipper  of  water  poured 
over  it.  It  is  novel,  beautiful,  and  can  be  hung  out  of  the  way  to  cheer  all 
who  see  it  and  come  under  its  influence. 

A  good-sized  wet  sponge,  sprinkled  with  flax-seed  or  rice  and  placed 
in  a  pretty  shallow  bowl  and  kept  moist,  will,  if  placed  in  a  sunny  window, 
become  a  mass  of  the  prettiest  green  and  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty 
while  it  lasts. 

A  large  common  carrot,  in  which  a  good-sized,  deep  excavation  has 
been  made  will,  if  hung  by  a  pretty  cord  in  a  sunny  window  and  the 
hollow  kept  filled  with  water,  be  encouraged  to  send  out  its  emerald- 
green,  finely-divided  leaves  in  profusion  and  will  be  good  to  look  at  for 
many  a  day  while  there  are  no  flowers  without. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  see  the. first  marsh  marigold  in  bloom  in  the  marsh 
on  the  edge  of  the  woodlot  we  dig  up  a  big  clump  of  them,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  muck  about  the  roots,  and  bring  them  into  the  schoolroom, 
setting  them  in  a  shallow  pan,  at  a  window.  We  supply  plenty  of  water 
and  for  weeks  the  clump  sends  up  a  host  of  marigolds  for  our  joy  and 
delight.  The  bright  yellow  colour  and  waxy  texture  of  the  blossoms  are 
a  pleasure  all  the  days  of  spring. 

When  blossoming  is  finished  we  carry  the  clump  back  to  its  woodside 
home  and  fix  it  in  its  place  so  as  not  to  deplete  the  bed  of  these  lovely 
flowers  whose  coming,  so  early  in  the  spring,  is  an  earnest  of  what  shall  be. 


A  teacher  in  Japan  copied  these  English  sentences  just  as  they  were  written  by 
Japanese  pupils: — "The  toothache  is  a  disgustable  disease."  "Though  the  toothache 
is  a  little  disease,  it  disturbs  the  soul  to  a  great  degree."  "  The  good  man  is  bold  as  a  lion, 
but  the  bad  man  flew  even  when  no  man  drive  him."  "My  dog  is  very  bark."  "Come 
here,  my  amiable  cat." 


High  School  Composition 

PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

Further  Suggestions. 

THK  course  in  composition,  as  already  outlined,  has  included  most 
ol  the  important  features  of  the  subject  but  some  of  these 
monthly  articles  have,  no  doubt,  suggested  more  work  than 
could  be  fully  covered  in  one  month.  Besides,  some  classes  will  require 
more  help  in  certain  branches  of  composition  than  will  others.  It  would 
be  wise,  therefore,  to  turn  back  now  and  to  give  additional  time  to  those 
features  of  written  work,  rhetoric,  or  oral  composition  in  which  the  class 
needs  further  help.  The  field  of  description,  for  example,  is  very  broad, 
and  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  class  once  more  without  the 
necessity  of  repeating  any  of  the  work  done  earlier  in  the  year.  To  ex- 
position, also,  additional  time  should  be  given.  A  very  useful  exercise 
at  this  season,  especially  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools,  is  the  writing 
of  sketches  of  the  main  characters  in  the  plays  read  during  the  year. 

Besides  the  usual  types  of  written  work  already  discussed,  there  are 
special  varieties  useful  with  certain  classes  but  not  suitable  for  all  classes 
or  all  schools.  The  dramatising  of  portions  of  novels  or  poems  or  the 
writing  of  original  dialogues  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  useful, 
especially  if  the  best  of  these  dramatizations  are  afterwards  acted  by 
the  pupils.  Newspaper  work — the  writing  of  reports  on  local  happenings, 
editorial  notes,  and  even  advertisements — will  furnish  other  exercises. 
Besides,  the  writing  of  compositions  that  resemble  the  saleable  product 
of  the  newspaper  reporter  or  the  editor  will  interest  ambitious  or  imagina- 
tive pupils.  Pupils  of  technical  schools  or  pupils  of  the  ordinary  High 
School  who  are  specially  interested  in  science  might  be  asked  to  describe 
some  factory  or  power  plant  or  machine,  and  thus  anticipate  the  future 
report  of  the  engineer. 

If  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  ha\e  had  a  chance  to  make  one  or  two 
speeches,  it  would  be  interesting  to  turn  the  class  now  into  a  dramatic 
club,  and  to  produce  several  scenes  from  the  play  alread>'  studied  as 
literature.  Most  High  School  pupils  have  strong  dramatic  instincts  and, 
if  given  a  little  encouragement,  will  participate  heartily  in  the  work  of  a 
dramatic  club.  The  staging  of  a  few  scenes  in  the  assembly  hall  or  in 
the  classroom  will  add  wonderfully  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the 
play  and  will  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  oral  interpretation 
and  expression.     In  staging  these  scenes  little  attempt  should  be  made 
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to  secure  costumes  or  scenery.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  class  will 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  both  costume  and  scenery  if  the  oral  expres- 
sion is  reasonably  good. 

At  least  once  during  the  year,  classes  preparing  for  Departmental 
examinations  should  have  practice  in  writing  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  under  which  they  will  write  in  July.  The  composition  should  be 
planned,  written,  and  rewritten  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  then  should 
be  marked  as  Departmental  papers  are  marked. 

If  after  a  year's  endeavour  one  finds  the  work  of  the  class  only  a  little 
better  than  it  was  the  year  before,  it  must  be  remembered  that  skill  in 
writing  is  a  slow  growth  depending  largely  on  increasing  mental  maturity. 
Besides,  it  is  true  of  composition  as  of  other  arts  that 

"Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting", 
or  as  Chaucer  expressed  it: 

"The  lyfe  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne." 


Individual  Work,  the  Secret  of  Good  Teaching 

MRS.  ALICE  M.  L.  STILSON 

Brownton,  Ont. 

EACH  pupil  must  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  as,  in  turn,  the  most 
important  one  in  the  class.  She  must  feel  that  she  is  teaching  for 
that  one's  especial  benefit;  her  mind  and  eyes  must  travel  from 
one  pupil  to  the  other  with  lightning  rapidity  until  she  has  covered  the 
whole  class.  In  this  way  she  will  hold  the  interest  of  the  entire  class,  and 
will  know  from  the  expression  of  the  faces  and  will  feel,  from  the  deep 
personal  sympathy  between  pupil  and  teacher,  just  who  has  failed  to 
grasp  what  she  is  teaching  and  in  what  particular  place  the  difficulty  lies. 
This  shrewd,  keen,  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in 
each  member  of  the  class  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  class  as  a 
whole.  Each  pupil  feels,  even  though  sub-consciously,  that  the  teacher 
is  especially  interested  in  him  as  an  individual  and  a  warm  tie  of  sym- 
pathy is  thus  established.  The  teacher  who  deals  thus  with  individuals 
gets  a  response  from  her  class  that  the  teacher  who  regards  her  class  as 
a  whole  and  teaches  from  that  viewpoint  only  will  never  obtain.  The 
personal  element  is  the  great  factor  in  good  teaching. 

Closely  allied  with  this  personal  element  is  that  great  asset  of  the 
successful  teacher — the  ability  to  organize.  She  should  be  able  to  know 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  just  where  a  child  stands  in  the  class. 
Such  a  teacher  does  not  need  the  results  of  final  examinations  to  tell  her 
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how  to  classify  and  grade  her  pupils.  She  knows  perfectly  from  the  daily 
work  just  where  each  one  stands.  Her  classes  never  stand  still;  she  is 
constantly  re-adjusting  them,  putting  some  pupils  on,  putting  some  other 
pupils  back  for  a  time,  if  necessary,  and  placing  each  one  in  the  particular 
class  where  he  can  do  the  best  work  and  can  comprehend  readily  what 
he  is  doing.  Of  course,  this  means  much  work  and  a  wide-awake  attitude 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  enthusiastic  teacher  will  lo\-e 
to  do  these  things,  and  will  count  the  toil  and  effort  as  nothing  if  she 
sees  splendid  results  and  achieve  success  for  her  pupils. 


The  Value  of  Play 

FR;\NK  HALBUS,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

WITH  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers  of  plnsical  training 
regarding  the  needs  of  their  pupils,  directors  of  physical  educa- 
tion have  written  copiously  on  the  theme,  "The  Value  of 
Play  ".  And  yet  there  are  some  teachers  apparently  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
real  physiological  and  psychological  principles  underlying  play  or  they 
would  not  turn  loose  a  class  on  the  playground  while  they  themselves 
remain  indoors  to  study.  If  those  principles  in  the  child's  play  life  were 
understood,  they  would  be  regarded  as  too  serious  to  be  violated. 

The  play  life  of  an  individual  is  divided  approximately  into  three 
periods;  first,  from  birth  to  seven  years  of  age;  second,  from  se\en  to 
twelve;  and  third,  after  twelve  years.  The  first  period  is  distinctively 
individualistic.  The  child  plays  alone  with  his  teddy  bear,  his  blocks,  his 
trains.  His  play  is  supervised,  directed,  and  controlled  by  the  mother. 
For  that  reason,  this  relay  in  life's  race  is  generally  the  best  run  of  all. 
It  is  the  period  for  the  acquirement  of  all  those  reflex  activities  that 
depend  on  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  well  known  that  the  spinal  cord, 
together  with  certain  lower  parts  of  the  brain,  comes  into  its  most  com- 
plete activity  during  this  instinctive  and  reflex  period.  Habits  are  being 
formed.  "The  best  development  of  the  later  life  is  related  to  the  best 
development  of  the  earlier  life",  says  an  authority. 

It  is  with  the  second  period  of  play  life  from  seven  to  twelve  that  a 
teacher  has  first  to  deal.  The  play  instinct  is  in  the  child;  it  is  Nature's 
method  of  preparation  for  mature  life;  it  leads  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties,  mental  or  physical.  The  teather  will  observe 
the  psychological  change  in  this  second  period  of  play.  It  is  a  change 
from  the  individualistic  to  the  altruistic  stage.  That  is,  the  centre  of 
interest,  which  once  related  exclusively  to  one's  self,  is  directed  to  one's 
relation  to  others.    It  is  the  competitive  age,  evidenced  in  such  games  as 
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"cross  tag",  "prisoners'  base",  "leap  frog",  "ball  pass",  "skin  the 
goat",  marbles,  etc.  Track  and  field  sports  acquire  interest  at  this 
period  and  they  should  be  closely  watched  by  a  skilful  director.  The 
various  forms  of  racing,  throwing  competitions,  jumping,  and  pole- 
vaulting  are  the  means  of  developing  ethics,  morality,  justice,  in  future 
serious  occupations. 

The  third  period  demands  more  highly  organized  plays  and  games. 
From  approximately  the  age  of  twelve  the  centre  of  interest  is  transferred 
to  such  characteristic  games  as  baseball,  football,  basketball,  hockey, 
lacrosse,  volley  ball,  handball,  etc.  Team-work  is  the  key-note.  Boys 
go  about  in  gangs  under  a  recognized  leader.  Hero-worship  of  the 
athletic  star  is  the  note  of  this  period.  There  is  co-operation  under  a 
captain  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  team  in  its  struggles  against  other  teams 
is  brought  to  its  highest  development  in  the  adolescent  stage.  Altruistic 
qualities  assert  themselves  and,  if  properly  directed,  reach  the  higher 
developments  of  Christian  thought  and  activity.  Where  there  is  selfish- 
ness and  dishonesty  play  cannot  continue.  The  boy  who  cheats  becomes 
an  outcast.  The  rules  of  clean  sport  are  the  precepts  of  right  living. 
Fair  play  is  inculcated  in  that  keen  desire  to  win.  Will  power  is  developed 
and  self-control  exercised.  Mental  power  is  strengthened  by  alertness, 
rapid  thinking,  and  quick  decisions  so  necessary  in  a  good  game.  On  the 
teacher,  therefore,  rests  a  heavy  responsibility  if  he  is  to  develop  fully 
the  community  idea  in  boys — ^if  he  is  to  strengthen  the  fibres  of  character 
that  form  the  fabric  of  good  citizenship. 

The  value  of  play  is  now  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  every 
educational  system.  Concentration  on  the  mental  side,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  physical,  has  brought  about  a  generation  of  high-strung,  nervous, 
people  excelling  in  commercial  shrewdness  but  lacking  in  physical  vigour. 
To  quote  from  Horace  Mann:  "All  through  the  life  of  a  pure-minded  but 
feeble-bodied  man,  his  path  is  lined  with  memory's  gravestones,  which 
mark  the  spots  where  noble  enterprises  perished  for  lack  of  physical 
vigour  to  embody  them  in  deeds". 

The  play  activities  in  your  school  have  value  only  when  every  game 
has  been  carefully  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  answers  it  gives  to  the 
following  specific  questions:  1.  Is  it  interesting?  It  must  be  intrinsically 
interesting.  Boys  must  like  to  play  the  game  apart  from  the  good  they 
get  out  of  it.  2.  Does  it  involve  frequent  contractions  of  the  great 
muscular  groups  of  the  body?  3.  Does  it  demand  moderate  or  ex- 

cessive efforts?  4.  Is  the  effect  upon  the  heart  and  circulation  good  or 
bad?  5.  Is  respiration  checked?  6.  Is  the  exercise  intermittent  so  as  to 
allow  the  muscles  to  recover  their  tone  and  not  be  overcome  by  the 
toxins  of  fatigue?  7.  Is  the  muscular  action  so  localized  as  to  render 
development  uneven?  8.  And,  lastly,  is  the  game  adapted  to  the  stage 
of  life  of  the  individuals  under  consideration? 


The  Choice  of  a  Career    III. 

Contributed  by 
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The  Late  Mr.  Timothy    Eaton, 
Founder  of  the  Eaton  store. 


X  the  "old  clays" — twenty,  thirl\',  or 
forty  years  ago — the  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
had  usually  decided  what  he  was  "going 
to  lu'",  and  to  the  goal  of  his  ambition  he 
resolutely  set  his  face.  Nowadays  few  bo>s 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  have 
chosen  their  life-work.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  aimless  drifting  in  this  respect. 
Teachers  can  incidentally  drop  many  a  hint 
that  will  do  much  to  rectif\-  this  condition 
of  affairs. 

In  those  "old  days"  there  were  onh'  four 
"professions" — the  clerg\'man,  the  teacher, 
the  physician,  the  lawyer  were  "professional  men".  Now  there  are 
more  than  two  score  professions.  According  to  the  dictionary  a  profession 
is  "an  employment  not  mechanical  and  requiring  some  degree  of  learning"; 
it  is  "a  calling  in  which  one  professes  to  have  acquired  some  special  know- 
ledge used  by  way  either  of  instructing,  guiding,  or  advising  others,  or 
of  serving  them  in  some  art". 

Schools  trained  formerly  for  the  professions  and  for  the  professions 
only.  Boys  who  were  intended  for  business  or  for  some  trade  or  occupa- 
tion were  tolerated  in  school — they  picked  up  what  education  they  could 
with  the  others — but  higher  learning  was  not  for  them. 

Now  all  this  has  changed,  is  changing,  or  will  ha\  e  to  change.  Business 
has  become  a  profession,  and  a  most  attractive  profession — it  requires 
"some  degree  of  learning" — rather  it  requires  brains,  and  brains  that 
have  been  trained  by  education.  Modern  business  is  so  complex  that 
only  the  keenest  intellects  can  solve  its  problems,  can  comprehend  its 
mystifying  intricacies.  In  business  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the 
educated  youth;  it  affords  ample  exercise  for  the  best  of  ability,  initiati\e, 
and  resourcefulness. 

Just  as  the  Eaton  name  and  the  Eaton  trademark  are  guarantees  of 
honest  value  and  good  quality,  so  the  Eaton  form  of  organization  aims 
to  give  e\'ery  emplo\ee  the  opportunity  for  advancement  to  which  his 
ability  entitles  him.  It  is  always  "a  square  deal"  to  customer  and 
employee  alike.    A  business  succeeds  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
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of  expert  "gray  matter"  that  is  exerted  in  operating  it.     Hence,  the 
T.  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  wants  a  staff  of  educated  men  and  women. 

To  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  "entrance  regulations"  shall  be  en- 
forced. For  certain  posts  applicants  will  be  required  to  show  evidence  of 
having  completed  the  Public  School  course;  for  others,  two  years'  High 
School  education  will  be  required;  for  still  others,  a  Junior  Matriculation 
certificate;  and  for  some,  a  B.A.  degree. 

This  is  an  innovation  in  business  life,  but  it  is  just  one  of  those  inno- 
vations by  means  of  which  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  shows  its 
aggressiveness  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  best  modern  thinking.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  education  and  also  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  business  is  a  profession.  Besides,  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
one  of  the  basic  principles  on  which  the  founder,  the  late  Mr.  Timothy 
Eaton,  began  half  a  century  ago  to  build  up  this  establishment.  He 
realized  that  success  depends  very  largely  on  the  type  of  employees 
secured  and  on  the  consideration  shown  them. 

Teachers  have  many  opportunities  to  advise  their  pupils  as  to  their 
life-work.  On  such  occasions  they  are  asked  to  remember  that  modern 
business  offers  some  of  the  best  opportunities  open  to  the  brightest  minds; 
that  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  realizes  the  value  of  education 
and  recognizes  the  need  for  educated  people  in  business  life ;  and  that  in ' 
the  Eaton  system  full  provision  is  made  for  rapid  promotion. 

When  a  teacher  has  given  his  pupils  a  good  education  he  has  rendered 
them  a  priceless  service ;  when  he  guides  them  into  occupations  for  which 
their  special  abilities  best  fit  them  he  has  crowned  that  service  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  Years  of  education  may  be  wasted  if  a  boy  is  allowed 
or  induced  to  enter  some  "blind-alley"  occupation;  his  education  is 
afforded  scope  for  proper  application  if  he  is  placed  where  his  abilities 
bring  their  reward  in  continuous  promotion.^  The  T.  Eaton  Company 
has  room  for  the  brightest  graduates  of  the  schools  and  it  undertakes  to 
ensure  that  their  merit  will  receive  full  recognition. 

W.  J.  DUNLOP. 


Recent  Educational  Books 

Pitman's  Progressive  French  Grammar,  by  Frank  A.  Hedgcock.  326  pages.  Price 
$1.45.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  To  the  author  of  this  book  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "to  know  a  foreign  language"  is  to  speak,  write,  and  read  the  language — literary 
knowledge  is  not  excluded  but  it  is  put  last,  after  the  acquirement  of  the  idiom;  as  long 
as  the  work  is  active,  he  cares  nothing  about  the  method — he  wants  to  get  something 
done.  "It  is  not  a  direct  method  book,  for  English  is  freely  used  wherever  it  does  not 
add  to  difficulties,  wherever  it  can  help  to  drive  the  point  home,  wherever  it  is  the 
quickest  way  to  'get  there'."    To  avoid  that  annoyance  suffered  by  language  teachers 
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so  frequently  when  pupils  write  such  monstrosities  asje  siiis  parlaut,  the  b(juk  deals  with 
the  present  tense  of  the  French  verb  before  giving  the  verb  to  be;  difficulties  in  irregular 
verbs  are  introduced  gradually.  Teachers  of  French  will  find  many  good  suggestions  in 
this  volume.  .  w.  j.  d. 

What  is  Democracy,  by  L.  II.  Bailey.  175  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.  Comstock 
Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Projects  in  the  Primary  Grades,  by  Alice  M.  Krackowizer.  221  pages.  Price  $1.28 
net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  In  this  admirable  little  book  we  are  shown  the 
necessity  of  using  the  child's  natural  activities  in  carrying  out  projects  and  in  solving 
problems  which  present  themselves.  Definite  outlines  and  suggestive  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  given  to  show  the  possibility  of  commencing  with  a  very  simple  problem 
and  leading  to  more  complex  activities  by  following  the  interests  of  child  life.  Unifica- 
tion of  the  spontaneous  activities  and  experiences  of  the  child,  and  of  the  formal  subjects 
— reading,  writing,  and  number  work — is  made  vital  by  Miss  Krackowizer.  It  is  of 
special  value  to  primary  teachers  in  these  days  of  reconstruction.  M.  j.  w. 

The  Ne^o  Teaching,  edited  by  John  Adams,  IM.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.D.  428  pages.  Price 
$3.00  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Toronto.  This  volume  is  quite  properly  described  as  one 
of  the  most  important  educational  works  of  our  time.  Because  education  is  so  greatly 
"in  the  limelight"  in  almost  every  country  at  present,  most  educationists  realize  that 
the  teacher's  interests  must  not  be  bounded  by  the  limitations  of  his  subject  or  of  his 
classroom — that  the  teacher  must  know  something  of  education.  Curricula  are  tottering; 
new  curricula  are  proposed.  But  method  as  well  as  subject-matter  is  under  scrutiny. 
The  age  of  memorization  has  passed  or  is  passing^ — the  era  of  thoughtful  reason  has  com- 
menced. No  longer  should  children  be  asked  to  learn  lists  of  sovereigns,  of  battles,  of 
countries  and  capitals,  of  rivers,  of  lakes — they  now  ask  why?  and  seek  the  answer  to 
their  own  question.  To  the  teacher  who  understands  that  changes  have  come  and  are 
coming,  to  the  teacher  w-ho  is  sufficientlj'  energetic  and  enthusiastic  to  dare  to  abandon 
the  old  and  to  seek  the  new,  the  book  under  review  will  be  a  treasure,  a  library  in  itself. 
Not  that  all  will  agree  with  everything  stated  in  its  pages — such  unanimity  would  be 
neither  expected  nor  desired — but  every  reader  will  be  stirred  to  think,  to  experiment,  to 
improve.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  English,  modern  foreign  languages,  classics, 
science,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  music,  drawing  and  art,  handwork,  physical 
training,  domestic  subjects,  comm.ercial  subjects — and  each  chapter  is  written  by  an 
expert.  Every  educational  library,  every  Teachers'  Institute  library,  should  contain  at 
least  one  copy  of  this  book.  \v.  j.  d. 

The  Red  Cow,  hy  Peter  McArihur.  287  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  j.  .M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Toronto.  Anyone  who  has  been  born  on  a  farm,  has  lived  on  a  farm,  has  loafed  on  a 
farm,  or  has  wished  to  be  a  farmer,  will  enjoy  Peter  McArthur's  latest  book.  Some  say 
that  farm  life  is  dreary  and  monotonous — apparently  this  is  not  true  on  the  farm  near 
Ekfrid.  Perhaps  some  find  country  life  tedious  because  they  are  unable  to  see  fun  in  it, 
cannot  see  how  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  and  poultry  resemble  human  beings  in 
their  modes  of  living  and  acting.  To  those  who  do  not  discern  this  interest  The  Red  Cow 
is  the  binocular.     Read  it  for  fun.  w.  j.  D. 

Jack  Cormtell,  by  P.  H.  Williams.  79  pages.  Price  50  cents.  Hodder  »S:  Stoughton, 
Toronto.  This  is  the  story  of  how  "just  an  ordinary  boy"  won  the  V.C.  in  the  engage- 
ment off  Jutland,  May  31st-June  1st,  1916.  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty's  despatch  said 
of  this  boy:  "Mortally  wounded  early  in  the  action,  he  nevertheless  remained  standing 
alone  at  a  most  exposed  post,  (|uietly  awaiting  orders,  till  the  end  of  the  action,  with  the 
gun's  crew  dead  and  wounded  all  around  him.    Hisage  was  under  16^  years",     w.  j.  d. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature — Book  Two,  edited  by  George  Sampson.  248  pages. 
Price  3^.  ^d.     Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  Eng".    J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 
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Birth,  by  Zona  Gale.  402  pages.  Price  $1.60.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This 
is  a  story  of  common  people — of  an  ineffective  little  man,  timid  and  sensitive,  and  of  a 
woman  who  had  beauty  and  longed  for  "good  times".  While  not  a  suitable  book  for  a 
school  library,  it  is  an  interesting  story  for  a  teacher's  vacation.  w.  j.  d. 

Hoiv  to  Conduct  Public  Meetings  in  Canada,  by  Helen  Gregory  MacGill,  M.A.  160 
pages.  Price  75  cents.  Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  This  book  should  prove  exceedingly 
useful  in  the  work  of  literary  societies,  progress  clubs,  war-savings  societies,  and  similar 
organizations  in  schools.    All  the  necessary  information  is  given  in  most  convenient  form. 

w.  J.  D. 

The  Schoolboy  in  the  War,  by  Nellie  Spence.  20  pages.  Price  15  cents.  The  Musson 
Book  Co.,  Toronto.  Miss  Spence,  head  of  the  department  of  English  and  history  in 
Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  interprets  in  this  little  book  the  feelings  of  many 
teachers  in  Canada  whose  boys  have  gone  forth  to  play  the  part  of  noble  men  in  Flanders, 
in  France,  and  on  various  battle-fronts.  Boys  from  Canadian  schools  have  in  the  recent 
war  displayed  a  spirit  for  which  their  teachers  find  it  difficult  adequately  to  express  their 
admiration.  "Yes,  though  the  laughter  has  died  out  of  our  lives,  we  should  dishonour 
our  beloved  dead  if  we  did  not  try  to  emulate- their  marvellous  courage  and  good  cheer. 
We  must  carry  on  as  best  we  may  and  each  do  our  little  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  a 
world  that  has  been  turned  topsy-turvy."    Every  teacher  will  enjoy  this  book.    w.  j.  d. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  of  New  Brunswick  for  igiy-iS,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education.  As  usual  this  report  is  full  of  detailed  information  on 
educational  conditions  and  progress  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  and 
interesting  summary  of  the  year's  work  in  every  department.  w.  j.  D. 

The  Boys'  Own  Book  of  Great  Inventions,  by  Floyd  L.  Darrow.  385  pages.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Every  boy — ^and  many  a  girl  too — 
likes  to  make  things,  and  it  is  out  of  this  certain  interest  which  youth  has  in  invention 
that  this  book  has  grown.  Its  appeal  is  primarily  to  the  inventive  faculty  latent  in 
every  youngster.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Darrow  describe  the  great  inventions  of  man,  but 
he  applies  the  principles  underlying  them  to  simple  apparatus  which  the  boy  can  con- 
struct for  himself.  The  aeroplane,  the  balloon,  the  various  kinds  of  engines,  the  tele- 
phone, the  telegraph,  the  submarine,  the  telescope — all  these  and  many  more  come  in 
for  consideration,  followed  in  each  case  with  simple  experiments  and  often  with  explicit 
directions  for  the  construction  of  an  adaptation  of  the  machine  or  instrument.  It  is  a 
volume  which  will  set  the  wits  of  every  wide-awake  lad  to  work  and  will  introduce  him 
in  a  fascinating  way  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  sciences.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Dawn  of  Mind,  by  Margaret  Drummond.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  1918. 
Pp.  XI -f  179.  Price  2>s.  6d.  net.  This  is  an  excellent  little  introduction  to  the  study  of 
child  psychology.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book  is  its  concreteness;  examples 
taken  from  personal  observations  are  scattered  thickly  throughout  the  book.  As  in  all 
books  of  this  nature  the  pre-school  age  looms  up  largely.  This  knowledge  is  essential,  of 
course,  but  what  the  teacher  needs  is  a  knowledge  of  mind  some  little  time  after  it  has 
dawned.  This  "school-age  period"  has  been  left  severely  alone  by  psychologists. 
Perhaps  the  authoress  will  continue  her  careful  studies  and  give  us  an  even  more  valuable 
treatise  on  the  "Mind  of  the  School  Child".  P.  s. 

Dynamics,  Part  II.  By  R.  C.  Fawdry.  355  pages.  Price  2s.  M.  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  London,  Eng.  This  little  text  is  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
Canada.  While  the  exposition  is  clear,  it  is  almost  wholly  mathematical  and  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  calculus  which  is  unknown  to  any  of  the  students  in  a  secondary 
school  in  this  Dominion.  There  are  some  points  about  this  book  that  are  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  science  teacher  of  Canada,  for  it  indicates  the  lines  along  which 
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emphasis  is  being  laid  in  British  schools.  To  much  of  the  material,  which  we  are  inclined 
to  consider  very  important — largely  on  account  of  traditional  usage — this  book  gives 
scant  space,  and  such  topics  as  rotating  motion,  harmonic  motion,  and  turbines  occupy 
a  very  important  place.  o.  a.  c. 

England  and  Wales,  by  A.  A.  Davey.  95  pages.  9</.  The  British  Isles,  by  A.  A. 
Davey.  96  pages.  9</.  Both  published  by  Edward  Arnold,  London,  Eng.  These 
text-books  in  geography  (in  paper  covers)  are  two  examples  of  a  type  of  geography  text- 
book that  seems  to  be  very  popular  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Each 
,of  these  discusses  a  ver>'  small  field  in  a  thorough  manner.  The  topics  are  arranged  in 
a  logical  order  and  only  the  important  facts  are  stated,  no  unnecessary  detail  being  given. 
A  large  number  of  very  useful  sketch  maps  are  added,  which  should  be  very  helpful  to 
an  understanding  of  the  text.  These  books  are  particularly  valuable  for  reviewing  just 
before  an  examination.  On  account  of  their  compactness  of  statement  they  are  not  so 
interesting  to  read  as  they  might  be.  o.  a.  c. 

A  First  Course  in  the  Calculus,  by  Wm.  P.  Milne,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  ^'•.  ].  B.  Westcott, 
M.A.    196  pages.    Price  3.f.  (Sd.    G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 

Geography  Stories,  by  R.  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S.  199  pages.  Messrs.  Evans  Bros., 
London,  Eng.  This  is  an  excellent  means  of  securing  interest  in  geography.  The  stories 
given  will  appeal  to  all  children  and  they  will  learn  geography  without  knowing  that  they 
are  doing  so. 

Famous  Explorers,  by  Robt.  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S.  175  pages.  Evans  Bros.,  London, 
Eng. 

ZJramwg  C/2a/5,  by  Clara  E.  Grant.  99  pages.  Price  2.y.6d.  net.  Evans  Bros.,  London, 
Eng.  This  is  a  useful  book  for  primary  classes.  "A  series  of  chats  for  babies,  accom- 
panied by  drawings". 

Tests  of  Progress-English,  TtB.c\\eTs' Kd\X\on.  The  Kingsway  Series.  96  pages.  Tests 
of  Progress- Arithmetic,  Teachers'  Edition.  The  Kingsway  Series.  49  pages.  Tests  of 
Progress-English,  Pupils'  Edition.  The  Kingsway  Series.  41  pages.  Price  I5.  net. 
Tests  of  Progress-Arithmetic,  Pupils'  Edition.  49  pages.  Price  \s.  net.  Evans  Bros., 
London,  Eng.  These  little  books  will  be  found  very  practical  and  very  useful  for  drill 
work  for  examinations. 

Demonstrations  in  Woodwork,  Part  I,  by  Clinton  Sheldon  Van  Deusen.  24  pages. 
Demonstrations  in  Woodwork,  Part  II,  by  C.  S.  Van  Deusen.  32  pages.  Demonstrations 
in  Woodwork,  Part  III,  by  C.  S.  Deusen.  26  pages.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
111.,  U.S.A.  Teachers  of  manual  training  will  be  interested  in  these  publications.  They 
present  a  plan  to  be  followed  by  students  who  wish  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  wood- 
working, but  who  have  no  opportunity  to  receive  continuous  instruction  direct  from  one 
prepared  to  give  it.  Instead  of  giving  a  general  discussion  of  woodworking  processes, 
definite  experience  gained  in  working  these  problems  should  enable  one  to  master  a  large 
number  of  others  of  which  these  stand  as  types.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Teaching  of  History,  by  Charles  II.  Jarvis,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  at 
the  City  of  Leeds  Training  College.  Price  4^.  fid.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 
The  author  discusses  the  purpose  of  history  teaching,  the  curriculum,  the  work  of  the 
various  grades,  the  oral  lesson,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  material;  and,  both  at  the  ends 
of  chapters  and  in  appendices,  gives  very  valuable  bibliographies.  Teachers  will  find 
the  discussion  of  the  use  of  illustrative  material  very  suggestive  indeed.  The  author 
believes  that  pupils  should  read  much  more  than  a  text-book  and  that  teachers  should 
use  maps,  sources,  literature,  pictures,  sketches,  models,  and  other  things,  to  create  such 
an  interest  in  history  that  pupils  will  read  for  themselves  when  the  help  of  the  teacher 
is  no  longer  available.  This  book  contains  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  and  every 
history  teacher  should  read  it.  (..  M.  j. 
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Electric  Light  and  Power,  by  E.  E.  Brooks  and  W.  H.  N.  James.  423  pages.  Price 
65.  M.    Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Work  and  Play  in  Colonial  Days,  by  Mary  Halbrook  MacElroy.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  This  number  of  Everychild's  Series  isa  thoroughly  interesting 
account  of  the  Puritans,  written  for  boys  and  girls.  Not  only  the  troubles  of  the  Puritans 
in  England,  their  voyage  to  America,  and  their  hardships  in  their  pioneer  New  England 
settlements,  but  details  about  children's  games,  Puritan  playthings,  colonial  schools, 
spoiled  children,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  children,  are  discussed.       G.  m.  j. 


Agriculture  in  Public  Schools 

BLANCHE   COLE 

Public  School,   Blenheim 

THIS  important  subject  is  at  last  receiving  due  attention  and  a  real 
place  on  our  curriculum.  War  has  revolutionized  the  economic 
world;  it  has  been  a  great  sifter  in  the  industrial  world;  what  once 
seemed  essential  industries  have  been  curtailed  and  agriculture — the 
occupation  once  scorned  by  clever  men — has  climbed  to  her  true  place 
of  respect  and  honour.  Greater  production  has  been  the  cry.  This  has 
even  permeated  the  school  and  we  find  the  children  eager  to  have  gardens 
and  produce.  Even  from  our  own  small  garden  of  eight  square  rods  we 
have  sold  between  nine  and  ten  dollars'  worth  of  produce. 

Educational  systems  are  made  for  man  and  should  aid  him  in  making 
-the  best  of  his  future,  should  teach  him  what  will  be  the  most  useful  to 
him.  In  a  rural  community,  where  a  majority  of  the  children  are  to 
remain  most  of  their  life  and  there  work  out  their  destiny,  the  most  vital 
interest  is  undeniably  agriculture.  The  rural  schools  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  too  much  from  city  schools — from  thence  came  their  inspec- 
tors, teachers,  ideas,  curricula,  and  books,  and  thither  lay  all  their  aspira- 
tions— to  the  belittlement  of  farm  life.  Our  school  work  has  been  too 
formal  and  bookish;  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
love  of  nature  and  to  lead  the  child  to  see  that  the  best  life  in  this  great 
agricultural  nation  is  the  rural  life.  We  must  inculcate  a  love  for  the 
farm.  Agriculture  is  also  necessary  in  the  town  and  city  schools  as  a 
means  of  getting  in  touch  with  nature.  The  city  child  needs  the  out-door 
exercise  and  contact  with  nature.  All  children  love  to  have  something 
all  their  own  and,  there  will  be  less  work  for  the  truant  officer  if  the  boys 
have  a  plot  at  school  which  needs  their  especial  care.  It  is  often  the 
solution  of  the  "bad  boy  "problem.  As  the  school  gardens  invade  the 
slums  of  the  big  American  cities,  it  has  been  found  that  vice  and  squalor 
recede.  Then  where  agriculture  is  taught,  there  are  usually  the  home 
garden  plots.     These  have  the  advantage  of  good  care  during  summer 
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vacation  and  the  produce  from  them  may  be  shown  at  school  fairs.  This 
latter,  of  course,  appeals  to  the  children  who  are  keenly  interested  in  our 
fairs.  However,  the  problem  of  keeping  the  school  garden  in  fairly  good 
condition  during  vacation  is  not  such  a  serious  one.  We  shouldn't  expect 
to  see  a  garden  look  as  fresh  in  September  as  in  June;  certain  vegetables 
have  ripened;  flowers  have  come  and  gone  and  it  has  a  more  mature  look; 
but  we  do  like  to  see  it  free  of  unsightly  weeds.  In  our  own  school  the 
children  not  only  kept  the  garden  in  fair  condition  but  also  kept  the  lawn 
mowed. 

We  divided  them  into  four  teams  each  with  a  captain.  Alternate 
weeks  of  the  vacation  were  assigned  each  team  with  a  choice  of  three 
days  given  the  captain  in  case  weather  or  social  affairs  should  interfere 
with  the  "hoe  party".  We  tried  to  make  these  events  appeal  to  the 
children,  so  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  procedure.  While  in  Guelph, 
I  received  a  couple  of  letters  from  captains.  A  team  of  girls  had  the  first 
party.  They  came  in  the  morning,  bringing  lunch,  and  when  the  noon 
hour  approached  they  ceased  work,  made  lemonade,  and  no  doubt  did 
justice  to  their  lunch.  Then  they  chatted,  asked  riddles,  and  sang 
"We'll  never  let  the  old  hoe  go"  and  all  reported  a  good  time.  The  boys' 
party  was  different, — no  lunch — but  after  their  work  was  done  they 
played  baseball.  There  are  many  plans  and  much  scope  for  original  ideas. 
Our  garden  is  a  straight  row;  no  one  has  plots.  It  is  "our  garden"  they 
are  proud  of,  not  "my  plot".  Of  course,  the  indi\idual  plots  have  some 
advantages  and  can  be  tended  by  the  owner.  If  some  indifferent  pupils 
return  after  vacation  to  find  their  plots  weed-choked  and  flowers  and 
vegetables  consequently  comparing  very  unfavourably  with  their  more 
diligent  neighbours,  it  is  likely  that  their  silent  observations  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  redeem  their  plots  will  be  a  lesson  of  moral  and  material 
value. 

But  what  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  in  our  schools?  It  is 
not  agriculture  but  rather  the  science  of  agriculture  or  "rural  science"  we 
are  teaching.  A  farmer  might  prepare  his  seed  bed  thoroughly  so  far  as 
labour  was  concerned  and  yet  it  might  jiot  contain  the  proper  plant  food 
which  that  particular  crop  demands;  hence,  his  field  would  not  compare 
in  yield  with  his  neighbour  who  may  not  ha\'e  laboured  so  hard  but  who 
understood  the  requirements  of  that  crop  and  made  it  available  to  the 
plant.  Or,  again,  the  former  may  not  have  understood  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  smut  and  for  the  lack  of  a  little  formalin  treatment  much 
labour  was  in  vain.  In  this  enlightened  age  we  must  work  head,  heart, 
and  hand.  We  should  teach  the  children  to  know  the  value  of  birds, 
toads,  beneficial  insects;  how  to  control  insect  pests,  particularly  in  our 
gardens  and  orchards;  how  to  prevent  fungus  diseases;  how  man\-  people 
in  beautifying  their  lawns  with  shrubs  used  the  Canadian  Barberry,  little 
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realizing  the  harm  it  did  by  carrying  over  the  cluster-cup  stage  of  grain 
rust.  Children  should  be  familiar  with  noxious  weeds  not  only  because 
they  are  unsightly  but  because  they  harbour  pests.  Then  there  are  en- 
joyable excursions  just  to  become  better  acquainted  with  our  wonderful 
surroundings.  One  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  we  had  last  fall  was 
on  an  excursion  to  study  coniferous  trees.  The  children  should  know 
something  of  our  domestic  animals.  To  most  children  a  cow  is  only  a 
cow  but  if  an  automobile  speeds  by  them  on  the  way  home  they  can  tell 
you  the  "make"  without  hesitation.  Then  we  must  teach  a  few  lessons 
about  our  feathered  friend's.  In  our  school  we  have  an  Audobon  Bird 
Club  and  take  a  magazine  entitled  Bird  Lore.  The  children  are  very 
much  interested  and  have  built  bird  houses,  two  of  which  received  prizes 
at  the  school  fair.    We  need  never  lack  a  lesson  topic. 

It  is  a  wrong  idea  to  think  that  this  is  an  entirely  new  subject.  All 
important  educators  from  Comenius  to  Froebel  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  nature  study  and  school  gardens.  European  schools  long 
ago  had  gardens  chiefly  for  the  practical  purpose  of  making  better 
farmers  and  it  is  indisputable  that  farmers  from  Holland,  France,  and 
Denmark  have  converted  into  thriving,  well-built  and  well-stocked  farms 
lands  upon  which  the  average  Canadian  could  not  have  subsisted.  This 
success  should  not  be  attributed  to  a  lower  scale  of  living  on  their  part. 
Many  farms  in  our  neighbourhood  have  been  bought  by  foreign-bred 
farmers  (Belgians)  and  the  secret  of  their  success  has  been  shown  to  be 
thrift  and  a  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  scientific  agriculture.  As  a 
result  of  a  disastrous  war  with  Prussia,  Denmark  lost  two  of  her  most 
prosperous  provinces  but,  with  a  zeal  born  of  despair,  the  people  set  to 
work  to  make  amends  for  lost  territory  by  developing  to  the  utmost 
what  was  left.  School  gardening  was  introduced,  swamps  were  drained, 
sandy  heaths  redeemed.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  became  scientific 
and  intensive  and  in  recent  years  Danish  products  have  received  top 
prices  in  the  world  markets  on  account  of  unequalled  quality.  This 
success  had  its  origin  in  the  rural  school.  In  agricultural  teaching,  Bel- 
gium stands  first,  perhaps,  among  European  nations.  Great  Britain  has 
been  slow  to  adopt  it,  but  now  great  strides  are  being  made.  We,  as  a 
teaching  body,  should  fit  ourselves  to  teach  this  wonderful  and  practical 
science,  for  the  very  commerce  of  the  world  is  built  upon  and  nourished 
by  agriculture.  Our  aim  should  be  to  make  the  school  and  home  gardens 
of  use  to  the  whole  community  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  more  scienti- 
fic methods;  and,  if  we  are  successful  in  this,  the  farms  of  the  community 
should  become  more  abundantly  productive.  Greater  production  means 
larger  incomes;  larger  incomes  will  bring  advantages,  better  sanitation, 
more  attractive  homes,  more  opportunity  for  self-improvement,  a  general 
improvement  in  rural  life  and  a  love  for  it. 


Notes  and  News 

The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  any  canvassing 
agents  to  take  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  send  sub- 
scriptions direct  to  this  office,  or  hand  them  to  an  accredited 
and  responsible  book  store  or  to  an  educationist  with  whom 
they  are  personally  acquainted. 
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A.M.  Examination  Sessions,  0-11.31).  P.M.    Examination  Sessions,  l..'10-i.OO. 

Before  candidates  at  any  examination  or  part  of  examination  beuin  writinn  on  their  first  paper,  the 
Presiding  Officer  (at  S.4.j-i(.()0  a.m.  or  1.1.5-1.30  p.m.)  shall  read  and  explain  to  them  the  "Instructions  to 
Candidates". — Instructions  No.  .5. 


Date 

Hour  of 
Examination 

Middle  School 

Entrance  into 

Normal  Schools 

L'pper  School 

Entrance  into 

Faculties  of 

Education 

Pass 
Matriculation 

Honour  and 

Scholarship 

Matriculation 

(See  Note  4  below.) 

30th 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

German  .\uthors.  .  . 
German  Comp 

German  Authors .  .  . 
German  Comp 

German  Authors  ' 

June 

2nd 

a.m.        <).00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Problems 

July 

Mineralogv 

3rd 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Trigonometrv. . 

Trigonometry 

Julv 

History  (1st  Course) 

History  (Mediaeval) 

4th 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Zoology .  .         

Zooloev 

July 

Botanv 

10th 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

French  .\uthors .... 
French  Comp 

French  .Authors.  .  .  . 
French  Comp 

July 

French  Comp 

11th 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Ancient  History..  .  . 

.Ancient  History..  . 

July 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

14th 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

.Algebra 

Algebra 

English  Comp 

July 

English  Gomp 

Eng.  Comp.  and 
Rhetoric 

English  Comp 

loth 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.. 30-4.00 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

Physics 

History-  (Modern) .  . 

July 

Br.  and  Can. 

History 

History  (2nd 

Course) 

Br.  and  Can. 

History 

16th 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Geometry 

Geometry 

July 

English  Literature.. 

English  Literature.. 

English  Literature.. 

English  Literature.. 

17th 
July 

a.m.        9.00-11..30 
p.m.          1.. 30-4. 00 

Latin  .Vuthors 

Latin  Comp 

Latin  Auth.,orSpec. 
English  Literature 

I^atin  Comp.  or 
Spec.  History  of 
Literature 

Latin  .Auth.  \'ir.,  etc 

Latin  Comp. 

Caesar,  etc 

Latin  Authors 

Latin  Comp 

18th 
July 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.. 30-4.00 

.Art  (1st  paper)  or 

Agr 

.\rt  (2nd  paper)  or 

•Agr 

Greek  .Authors 

Greek  Comp 

Greek  .Authors 

Greek  Accidence  etc 

Greek  .Authors 

Greek  Comp 

NOTES. 

(1)  At  all  examinations  in  Mathematics  candidates  should  provide  themselves  with  a  ruler  (showing 
millimetres  and  sixteenths  of  an  inch),  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  protractor. 

(2)  For  the  examination  in  .Art  candidates  should  come  supplied  with  pencils,  rulers,  compasses,  erasers, 
•pens,  water-colours,  brushes,  India  ink,  and  tracing  paper.  They  will  also  need  water-pans  and  a  convenient 
supply  of  water. 

(.3)  At  the  examination  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  Honour  Matriculants  and  Scholarship  candidates  will 
have  practical  work  in  these  subjects. 

(4)  Candidates  for  admission  to  a  Faculty  of  Education  who  are  also  candidates  for  scholarships  at  the 
Honour  Matriculation  examination  may  substitute  for  one  or  more  of  the  examination  papers  in  the  following 
subjects  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  examination  the  corresponding  examination  papeis  in  the  subject  or 
subjects  of  the  Scholarship  examination: 

Mathematics  (Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry);  English  (Literature,  and  Composition  and 
Rhetoric);  History  (Medi«val.  and  Modern);  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  (Zoology  and  Botany);  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German. 
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The  third  annual  reunion  of  former  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Toronto,  is  planned  for  Wednesday,  April  23rd,  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education  Building,  371  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto.  At  3.45 
p.m.  the  musical  programme  commences;  at  4  o'clock  an  address  will  be 
delivered  by  a  prominent  educationist;  from  5  o'clock  to  6  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  former  acquaintances  and  class- 
mates; and  dinner  will  be  served  at  6  p.m.  Those  who  may  have  engage- 
ments for  the  evening  will  be  able  to  leave  in  ample  time;  those  who  wish 

Ontario  Departmental  Examinations  for  1919: 

Xoweu  Scbool 

TIME    TABLE 

Before  candidates  at  any  examination  begin  writing  on  their  first  paper  the  Presiding  Officer  (at  8.45- 
9.00  a.m.  or  1.15-1.30  p.m.)  shall  read  and  explain  to  them  the  "Instructions  to  Candidates". — Instructions 
No.  5. 


Date 

Hour  of 
Examination 

Lower  Scliool 

For  Entrance  into 

Normal  Schools 

and  Faculties  of 

Education 

Model  Entrance 

and 

Senior  Public  School 

Graduation 

Senior  High  School 
Entrance 

English-French 
Model  Entrance 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 

a.m.      11.40-12.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Shorthand  and 

Typewriting 

(Graduation  only) 

Latin 

30th 

English  Comp 

June 

Spelling 

French  or  German . . 

Art. 

2nd 
July 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Manual  Training,  or 
Household  Science 

Agriculture  and 
Horticulture 

Manual  Training,  or 
Household  Science 

Agriculture  and 
Horticulture 

Manual  Training,  or 
Household  Science 

Agriculture  and 
Horticulture 

Elementary   Science 
Canadian  History.. 

3rd 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Book-keeping  and 

Book-keeping  and 

Book-keeping  and 
.  .Writing 

Arithmetic 

July 

English  Literature. . 

English  Literature. . 

English  Literature.. 

4th 

a.m.       9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Algebra  &  Geometry 
English  Comp 

Algebra  &  Geometry 
English  Comp 

English  Grammar.. 

July 

Geography 

7th 
July 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

English  Grammar. . . 
Br.  and  Can. 

English  Grammar. . . 
Br.  and  Can. 

English  Grammar. . . 

Br.  and  Can. 

History 

Book-keeping    and 
Writing 

Manual  Training,  or 
Household  Science 

8th 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Agriculture 

July 

Geography 

9th 

a.m.        9.00-11.30 
p.m.          1.20-3.50 
p.m.          1.30-4.00 
p.m.          4.00-4.40 

Elementary  Science. 
Art 

Elementary  Science. 
Art                    

Elementary  Science. 
Art 

French  Grammar. .. 

July 

French  Comp 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Spelling 

NOTES. 

(1)  For  the  examinations  in  Geometry  and  Manual  Training  candidates  should  provide  themselves 
with  a  ruler  (showing  millimetres  and  sixteenths  of  an  inch) ,  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  protractor.  For  Manual 
Training  a  drawing  board,  tee-square  and  two  set  squares  will  also  be  required. 

(2)  For  the  examination  in  Art  candidates  should  come  supplied  with  pencils,  rulers,  compasses,  erasers, 
pens,  water-colours,  brushes,  India  ink,  and  tracing  paper.  They  will  also  need  water-pans  and  a  convenient 
supply  of  water. 

(3)  For  the  examination  in  Book-keeping  and  Writing  candidates  should  come  supplied  with  rulers. 

(4)  The  examination  in.  Reading  may  be  taken  between  11.30  and  12  a.m.,  or  between  4  and  5  p.m.,  or 
at  such  other  times  as  will  cause  least  inconvenience  to  the  candidates. 

to  remain  in  the  building  will  find  entertainment  provided.  This  third 
annual  gathering  promises  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful yet  held.  Every  year,  from  1907-08  to  1918-19,  will  be  represented. 
The  secretary  of  the  committee  requests  that  former  students  who  know 
the  present  addresses  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  classes  of  any  year 

Continued  on  page  556 
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CHEMISTRY 
STENCILS 


FOR    CLASS    USE 


These  Transparent  Celluloid  Stencils  when  used  by  Students 
save  their  time,  the  Teacher's  time,  and  improve  their  notes 
and  exam,  papers. 

Have  one  Student  order  for  the  whole  Class. 

Prices  postpaid:-  6  Stencils  for  SI. 00 
10  "  "  1.50 
50        "       "     6.00 

I 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD. 


615  Yonge  St. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Another  World's  Record  for  Speed  and  Accuracy  in 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

A  new  World's  Record  for  Speed  and  Accuracy  in  shorthand  writing  was 
made  on  January  18,  1919,  by  Herman  J.  Stich,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  at  an 
official  competition  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Writers'  Association.  Mr. 
Stich  took  court  testimony  dictated  at  the  rate  of  300  words  a  minute  for  five 
consecutive  minutes  and  transcribed  the  same  with  oiih-  two  immaterial  errors. 
This  establishes  a  new  World's  Record  for  Accuracy  of  99. 9%. 

In  the  Stenographers'  Class,  for  writers  under  21  years  of  age,  Joseph  Van 
Geldcr,  in  the  160  words  a  minute  dictation,  made  a  Record  for  Accuracy  of 

100%,  thus  establishing  a  new  World's  Record  for  a  writrr  of  his  experience. 

These  records  again  establish  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  the 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "The  System  of  Proven  Success",  and  a  "Simple  Lesson". 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &  SONS 

2   West  45th   St.,       -        -        -        NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Agents: 
The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Toronto,  or  The  Copp  Clark  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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will  send  these  in  without  delay;  he  would  also  like  to  have  the  names  of 
those  who  intend  coming.  All  information  may  be  secured  from  H.  B. 
Kilgour,  Secretary,  Reunion  Committee,  Faculty  of  Education  Building, 
Bloor  and  Spadina,  Toronto. 

Alberta 

In  the  sudden  death  on  February  12th  last  of  Miss  Jessie  M.  Honor, 
assistant  principal  of  the  Normal  Practice  School,  Calgary,  a  severe  loss 
has  been  suffered  not  only  by  the  institution  directly  concerned,  but  by  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Miss  Honor  came  to 
Calgary  from  Windsor,  Ont.,  in  1913  and  was  first  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Mount  Royal  Public  School.  In  September,  1914,  she  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  staff  of  one  of  the  Prac- 
tice Schools.  Her  work  in  this  capacity  showed  steady  growth  and  she 
never  ceased  to  improve  and  broaden  her  qualifications  for  this  respon- 
sible service.  By  special  courses,  after  hours  and  during  the  summer, 
she  became  proficient  in  public  school  art,  first  aid,  and  physical  training, 
and  last  winter,  with  the  intention  of  volunteering  for  work  over-seas,  she 
■  took  a  course  in  motor  mechanics.  An  enthusiast  in  out-door  sports, 
:  she  spent  much  of  her  spare  time  in  coaching  and  encouraging  games 
among  the  girls  on  the  playground.  As  a  critic  teacher  she  was  invalu- 
able to  student-teachers  and  her  constant  willingness  to  co-operate  in 
every  possible  way  made  her  worthy  of  steady  promotion.  In  September, 
1918,  she  was  appointed  assistant  principal  of  the  Normal  Practice 
School  and  her  work  during  the  past  year  fully  justified  the  appointment. 
To  speak  of  her  death  as  a  loss  to  the  Province  is  no  empty,  conventional 
tribute,  for- the  influence  she  exerted  as  a  factor  in  the  training  of  young 
teachers  was  bound  to  be  reflected  in  schools  wherever  these  teachers 
served.  Miss  Honor  sought  no  promotion ;  her  service  was  the  outpouring 
of  a  free  spirit,  and  the  example  she  has  set  should  go  far  to  make  the 
teacher's  work  recognized  in  its  high  function  and  to  develop  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  which  will  ultimately  overcome  the  indifference  of  school 
patrons  and  their  foolish  reluctance  to  recompense  fittingly  the  service 
that  all  agree  is  so  fundamental.  While  we  cannot  cease  to  deplore  the 
untimely  removal  of  one  so  capable  and  so  whole-hearted.  Miss  Honor's 
career  will  continue  to  inspire  us  to  greater  consecration  in  all  our 
endeavour. 

E.  Robertson,  vice-Principal  of  the  McDougall  High .  School, 
Edmonton,  has  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  to  a  Government 
inspectorship.  He  took  his  present  position  in  September,  1918,  and 
had  previously  been  on  the  staffs  of  the  Victoria  and  South  Edmonton 
High  Schools. 
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Treatments  That  Make  Beautiful  Skin 

No  feminine  charm  is  mure  pleasing  or  more  to  l)e 
desired  than  a  beaulijul  skin.  To  possess  it  needs  but 
to  care  for  it  and  treat  it  according  to  directions  with 
our  successful  preparations.  Twenty-seven  years' 
l^ractical  use  in  our  Institute  has  proved  the  effiracy 
of  our  remedies  for  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Wrinkles, 
Crowsfeet,  Blotches,  Undue  Redness,  Eczema,  and  all 
non-infectious  skin  trouhlcs. 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier  -  -  $1.50 
Princess  Skin  Food  -----  1.50 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator  -  -  -  I.50 
Princess  Face  Powder,  all  Shades  -  .50 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream     -  .60 

Write  lor  FREE  SAMPLE  of  Ihis  Delightjul  Cold  Cream. 
Our  preparations  are  sent  to  any  address  in  plain  wrapper, carriage 
paid,  with  full  instructions  for  home  use,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  Booklet  "G" 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59  n   College  Street,   Toronto 


A  TOUCH  OF  PERSONALITY 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  judge 
people  better  by  the  letters  they 
write  than  by  their  conversation. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  stationery 
used  will  play  its  part — a  big  part — 
in  any  judgment  formed. 

Good  stationery  pleases  all — it's  a 
compliment  to  the  recipient  as  well 
as  a  key  to  the  taste  of  the  sender. 

By  all  means  give  your  stationery 
a  "touch  of  personality."  Your 
monogram,  your  crest,  your  address, 
suitably  embossed  will  do  it,  and 
our  stationery  department,  our  de- 
signers ha\e  a  wealth  of  experience 
from  which  to  draw. 

RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134-136-138  YONGE  ST. 
TORONTO 


LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 

Science    Supplirs   for    Instructor  and 
Students, — Every  Science 

CAMBOSCO    CATALOGS 

91  BOTANICAL— General   and   Special 

92  BIOLOOICAL— Plants  and  Animals, 

Slides 

93  PHYSICAL— General,  Complete 

94  CIIKMICAL— Complete,  New   1918 

95  Millikan.     Gale     A:    Bishop — .Special, 

Arranii*"d   l>y   Kxporimonts 


COMPLETE  CHEMICAL  CATALOG.— 
Just  issued.  Obtain  it,  consult  it  before  you 
place  your  next  order.     Ask  for  94-C. 


TERMS: — Special   Discounts    to    Canada 
and      for      Original      Installation.  Obtain 

CAMBOSCO  Current-Net  Itemized  Prices. 

Cambridge  Botanical  Supply  Co. 

Waverley,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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E.  K.  Haverstock,  mathematics  master  of  the  Victoria  High  School, 
Edmonton,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Registrar  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Claude  Robinson,  formerly  vice-Principal  of  the  Camrose  Practice 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  corresponding  position  in  Calgary  in 
succession  to  the  late  Miss  Jessie  Honor.  He  has  returned  recently  from 
the  front  after  two  years'  service. 

Lieut.  E.  G.  Grant,  who  resigned  as  principal  of  the  Riverside  school 
three  years  ago  to  enlist,  has  resumed  his  duties  on  the  staff  of  the 
Central  School  as  vice-Principal. 

Miss  C.  Burling  of  the  Normal  Practice  School  in  Calgary  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  and  her  place  has 
been  filled  by  Miss  Marjorie  Famalls  of  the  Riverside  School. 

W.  H.  Adamson,  M.A.,  of  Peterboro,  Ontario,  has  arrived  in  Calgary 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Central  High  School  to  succeed  Wm.  Grey,  B.A., 
who  recently  joined  the  inspectoral  staff  of  the  Province. 

Quebec 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  was  held  at  Quebec  on  February  28th.  At  this 
meeting  the  list  of  text-books  to  be  authorized  for  Protestant  schools  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  was  adopted  for  one  year  ending  in  June,  1920. 
On  account  of  the  high  prices  due  to  the  war,  it  was  felt  that  more  ad- 
vantageous conditions  and  prices  could  be  obtained  for  the  revised  list 
for  the  four-year  period  beginning  June,  1920.  Few  changes  were  made 
in  the  list  adopted  four  years  ago  and,  where  changes  were  made,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  new  books  would  be  continued  longer  than  one  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Howard  Murray,  the  Protestant  Committee 
appointed  a  small  sub-committee  to  investigate  the  question  of  compulsory 
education,  both  as  regards  all  the  schools  of  the  Province  and  also  as 
regards  the  Protestant  schools  alone.  This  committee  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  visiting  the  more  important  centres  and  discovering  the 
attitude  of  the  people  on  this  question.  They  are  also  required  to  esti- 
mate the  financial  obligations  involved  in  a  scheme  for  compulsory 
education  and  the  requirements  for  staffing  schools.  This  presents  a 
serious  problem,  because  there  is  at  present  a  decided  scarcity. 

Assistant  examiners  for  the.  June  examinations  were  also  appointed 
at  this  meeting. 

Elementary  teachers  who  receive  their  diplomas  at  Christmas  will 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  securing  schools  after  the  New  Year  in 
future,  because  school  boards  will  be  obliged  to  advertise  and  to  attempt 
to  secure  trained  teachers  if  they  have  been  forced  to  employ  an  untrained 
teacher  on  permission. 

Continued  on  page  560. 
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FROM    BLACKIE  &  SON'S   LIST 


THE    WARWICK     SHAKESPEARE  BLACKIE' S  ENGLISH  TEXTS 

Edited  by  C".  II.  1Ikki<jri),  Lilt.D.  l':iliti-d  by  \\  .  II.  I).  Kiir--K,  I.itt.lJ. 

Professor  of  English  Language,  Manchester  lleadniaster  of  tlie  Perse  School.  Cainbridge. 

University.  Masterpieces  of  Enslish  Literature.    Over  100 

The  Warwick  Shakespeare  holds  place  as  the  volumes,   offerinR   a   wide   field    for   selection. 

standard  edition  for  the  more  advanced  study  Junior  Section  iii/.  each.     Senior  Section   lOrf. 

of  Shakespeare  as  literature.     Price  25.  net.  each. 


THE  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 
SHAKESPEARE 


BLACKIE'S 
STORY-BOOK    READERS 


_  ,.  ,  ,  „  J  (.  ,  ,  r  T  •  A  splendid  series  of  Continuous  Header'^,  riro- 
Editcd  by  Experienced  Scholars  for  Junior  viding  a  wid&and  varied  range  of  excellent  read- 
Students.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  jng  fo^  ^11  classes  in  the  school.  Nearly  100 
Price  lOd.  each.  books  to  choose  from.    Price  2^rf.  to  7d.  each. 

THE  PLAIN-TEXT  STORIES  OLD  AND  NEW 

SHAKESPEARE  ^^  storehouse  ol  t  ontinuous  R.-admi.:  for  each 

An  edition  of  the  greater  plays,  text  only,  pre-  class  in  the  school.     Beautifully  illustrated  in 

sented  in  a  serviceable  form  at  a  cheap  price,  color,  and   bound  in   decorated   cloth   cover-;. 

Price  7d.  each.  40  volumes.     Price  Is.  Od.  each. 


HECTOR  PRENTER,  ^rpl^^en.a.ive  33  Richmond  Street  West.  TORONTO 

Prospectuses  giving  full  particulars  of  above  books  post  free  on  application. 
BLACKIE    &    SON,    Ltd.,    LONDON,    GLASGOW,    BOMBAY. 


ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 

C|f  The  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  under- 
takes to  secure  schools  for  teachers  from  other  provinces 
who  may  be  interested  in  teaching- in  Alberta. 

^  The  minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
in  Alberta  is  $840.00  per  annum. 

^  Teachers  from  other  provinces  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing.  Certificates 
and  testimonials  should  accompan\-  first  letter. 

^  All   communications  should  be  addressed  : — 

The   Deputy    Minister,    Department   of   Education 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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No  action  was  taken  by  the  committee  on  the  request  of  the  teachers 
that  the  metric  system  without  its  EngHsh  equivalents  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  arithmetic  course  directly  after  decimals.  Similarly,  no 
action  was  taken  to  enable  elementary  teachers  to  obtain  a  model  school 
diploma  without  further  professional  training. 

It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  take  action  regarding  special 
facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  geography  to  High  School  teachers. 
Action  along  this  line  was  requested  by  the  Teachers'  Convention, 
because  geography  in  future  will  be  a  compulsory  subject  for  entrance  to 
Macdonald  College,  School  for  Teachers. 

The  Committee  decided  to  make  a  more  specific  statement  of  what 
is  required  under  the  heading  of  Latin  prose  composition  in  the  school 
leaving  examinations,  and  also  approves  the  division  of  papers  in  Latin 
as  follows:  1.  Virgil's  Aeneid  and  translation  to  sight  for  one  paper. 
2.  Translation  from  prescribed  Caesar,  Latin  prose  composition,  for 
another  paper.  This  means  that  the  paper  hitherto  set  on  sight  and  prose 
translation  will  be  broken  up,  one  part  being  attached  to  the  translation 
from  Virgil  and  the  other  to  prescribed  books  from  Caesar.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  change  in  the  regulations  will  also  be  made  to  the  effect  that 
students  will  be  required  to  pass  in  each  of  the  Latin  papers. 

The  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  Montreal  has  been 
granted  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  by  the  Legislature  and  are 
now  in  a  position  to  meet  to  some  extent  the  demand  of  the  teachers  for 
increased  salaries. 

The  new  scales  of  salaries  provide  for  increases  ranging  from  $200  to 
$300  per  capita,  and  for  rates  of  $850  as  a  minimum  to  $1,250  as  a  maxi- 
mum for  women  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools.  Higher  salaries  up  to  a 
limit  of  $1,600  will  be  paid  to  women  teachers  in  the  High  Schools. 
Men  teachers  will  receive  advances  of  about  $200  each,  making  the  lowest 
salary  $1,400  and  the  highest  $3,000. 

The  Board,  in  establishing  these  scales,  decided  to  put  them  into  effect 
on  May  1st,  1919,  a  step  which  will,  it  is  estimated,  add  $40,000  to 
the  deficit  of  the  current  year. 

Manitoba 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Coulter  of  Virden  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  in  that  town.    She  is  a  graduate  of  Manitoba  College. 

Miss  Marjorie  Burrows  of  Winnipeg  has  been  appointed  teacher  of 
the  school  at  Moose  Lake,  north  of  the.  Saskatchewan  river  and  north- 
east of  The  Pas. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  registered  at  The  Pas  Separate  School  is 
126.  The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presenta- 
tion, who  also  have  the  direction  of  a  convent  for  boarders. 

Continued  on  page  1^62 
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The  History  of  the  Great  War 

FOR    CLASSROOM    USE 

This  IS  the    equivalent  of  a   text-hook   on   the    M'ar.        It    in  exnrlly    what 
the   teacher  needs  to  prepare  Htudents  for  examination   in   thiN  Miilijert. 


THE  SPECIAL  WAR  EDITION 
THE  FIRST  SUPPLEMENT  - 
THE    SECOND    SUPPLEMENT 


40  cents,  postpaid 
15  cents,  postpaid 
20  cents,  postpaid 


The  first-mentioned  contains  causes,  events  for  every  day  from  the  beginning  to  May 
31st,  1916  (important  events  in  italics),  the  colonies'  part  in  the  war,  all  the  campaigns, 
77  examination  questions,  maps,  etc.      This  volume  contains  151   pages. 

The  first   Supplement   continues   this   material,  both  topically  and  chronologically, 
up  to  the  end  of  April,  1917;  the  second  Supplement  to  the  end  of  April,   1918. 

UbC  Scbool  this  year  will  continue  these  topics  and  the  "diary." 

Every  topic  outlined    in    the    Regulations  is  fully   covered.      The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  recommended  this  material. 

^be    Scbool, 

FACULTY    OF    EDUCATION    BUILDING. 

BLOOR    AND    SPADINA,    TORONTO 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  •/  Toront* 

A  Residential  Schooi  for  Girls 

Young  Children  also  received 

PREPARATION  for  the  Univer- 
sity, Art  Department,  includ- 
ing' drawing',  paintings,  wood 
carving'  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeingf  and  other  outdoor  gfames. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  Jolin  tiie  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 


HOME 
STUDY 

Arts  Courses  only. 

SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

jriV   au«I    Al<;i'ST 

QUEEN'S 

^^         UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 

ARTS        EDUCATION         MEDICINE 

SCHOOL  OF  MINING 

MINING  ;' 

CHEMICAL  MECHANICAL 

CIVIL  ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

GEO.  Y.  CIIOWN.  IJeKistrnr 
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The  municipal  doctor  of  McCreary  has  been  asked  by  the  council  to 
visit  each  school  in  that  municipality  twice  a  year  and  examine  the 
children.  He  is  to  report  his  findings  to  the  various  district  boards,  who 
are  expected  to  act  upon  them. 

The  Makaroff  Consolidated  School  was  completely  gutted  by  fire 
recently.  The  fire  broke  out  just  before  the  classes  assembled  for  morning 
exercises  and,  although  scattered  throughout  the  building,  they  were 
quickly  got  out.  There  was  insurance  of  $8,500,  about  one-half  of  the  cost. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dauphin  School  Trustees'  Association 
a  vote  was  taken  in  favour  of  trying  a  municipal  school  band.  A  refer- 
endum will  be  necessary  in  order  to  test  public  sentiment  on  the  change. 
The  association  elected  H.  P.  Nicholson,  president;  T.  T.  Malcolm,  vice- 
president;  and  M.  Cardiff,  secretary-treasurer. 

Robert  Fletcher,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  announced  recently 
that  any  returned  soldier  with  grade  X.  standing  who  wishes  to  enter 
teaching,  will  be  admitted  to  a  third  class  Normal  session  and,  if  success- 
ful in  that  course,  will  receive  the  same  teaching  privileges  as  are  granted 
to  those  who  enter  the  course  under  the  regular  requirements. 

This  means  that  a  returned  soldier  having  a  grade  X.  certificate  may 
take  a  Normal  course  of  fifteen  weeks  and  then  teach  for  a  period  of  three 
years.    This  will  enable  such  a  teacher  to  advance  his  education. 

"There  is  a  strong  demand  for  teachers,  and  a  large  number  of  re- 
turning soldiers  may  find  an  outlet  in  the  teaching  profession  if  they 
wish  to  enter  it,"  Mr.  Fletcher  said. 

A  special  resolution  of  the  advisory  toard  granted  the  concession. 

Ontario 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  issued  a  revised  circular 
dealing  with  the  courses  on  the  war  for  the  1919  examinations  and  with 
enlistment  and  farm  employment  regulations.  The  work  prescribed  on 
the  causes  and  events  of  the  Great  War  has  been  very  materially  reduced. 

The  salary  question  keeps  coming  to  the  fore  and  organized  effort 
in  this  direction  is  bearing  fruit  in  increased  salaries  to  many  teachers. 
The  Sydney  Daily  Post  of  January  4th  is  authority  for  the  information 
that  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  that  busy  industrial  city  has 
given  a  flat  increase  of  $225  per  annum  to  each  teacher  of  the  grades  I  to 
VHI.  The  teachers  of  Moncton,  N.B.,  united  and  presented  their 
request  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  result  that  at  their  January 
meeting  the  Board  granted  them  an  increase  of  $200  in  their  annual 
salaries. — Educational  Review,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Miss  Margaret  Edgar,  B.A.,  who  obtained  her  First  Class  Grade  A 
certificate  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  last  Decemb&r,  is  on  the 
staff  of  Niagara  St.  Public  School,  Toronto. 

Continued  on  page  564 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated  1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Roserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $100,000,000 

Sixteen  Branches  in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts  Invited 


Bloor  and  Spadina  Branch. 


L.  B.  C.  McMann,  Manager. 


®len  jWator, 

651,  SPADINA    AVE.,  TORONTO. 

Re-opens  September   12tli. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Principal  -  Miss  J.  J.  STUART 

(successor  to  miss  veals) 
classical  tripos.  cambridce  univessity.  england, 
larse.  well-ventilated  house.  pleasantly  situated, 
highly  qualified  staff  of  canadian  and  european  teachers, 
the  curriculum  shows  close  touch  with  modern  thought 
and  education.  preparation  for  matriculation  exam- 
inations, special  attention  given  to  individual  needs, 
outdoor  games. 

PROSPECTUS   FROM    MISS   STUART 


"  I  may  say  that  I  am  very  much 

taken  with  your  Latin  Method,  and  my 

only  regret  is  that   I  (Hd  not  know  of 

your  course  some  twenty  years  ago." 

M.  B.,  Huntingdon,  Que. 


LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mall 

L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY 


OTTAWA 


^nib^rsity  ai  ^nrnntn  ^ 


r^ss 


ZToronto 


Solicits  the  orders  of  Student  Societies  for 


PRINTING 


Invitations,   Tickets, 

Programmes,   At-Home 

Cards,  etc. 


BINDING 

IN    ALL 

ITS 

BRANCHES 

R.  J.  HAMILTON,  B.A. 


Manager 
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Miss  Charlotte  Luxon  of  the  class  of  1917-18  in  the  Toronto  Faculty 
pf  Education  is  teaching  S.S.  No.  6,  Eldon,  Victoria  County,  Ontario. 

Miss  Jean  I.  Robinson  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School 
is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Kincardine  and  Miss  Gladys  I.  Whyte  of  the 
same  class  is  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Forest. 

Teachers  should  write  to  Commissioner  J.  B.  Harkin,  Dominion 
t*arks  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada,  for  copies 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Canada's  Feathered  Friends".  This  publication 
is  free.  Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  Migratory  Birds 
Convention  Act  and  to  teach  bird  protection. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  Ottawa  Normal  School  Miss  Margaret  M. 
Maclntyre  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Renfrew,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Allen  in  S.S.  No. 
15,  Roxborough,  and  Miss  Annie  E.  Sharpe  at  Oxford  Station. 

Miss  A.  Pearl  Scott  of  last  year's  class  in  Toronto  Normal  School  is 
on  the  occasional  staff  of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Annie  McDermid  is  teaching  at  Tehkummah,  Ontario. 

General 

The  Thrift  Magazine,  which  the  National  War-Savings  Committee  of 
Canada  is  sending  free  to  teachers  from  the  ofhce  of  The  School,  is  being 
enthusiastically  received  by  teachers  in  all  Provinces.  Its  present  circula- 
tion is  over  50,000.  During  February  a  most  attractive  poster — the 
"squirrel  poster" — was  sent  to  every  classroom  in  Canada.  This  poster 
has  proved  remarkably  popular  in  schools,  stores,  factories,  and  else- 
where. It  is  accompanied  by  a  storyette  which  makes  an  excellent  basis 
for  lessons  on  nature  study.  Teachers  who  have  not  received  copies  of 
The  Thrift  Magazine  or  of  the  "squirrel  poster"  should  write  to  the  ofifice 
of  The  School. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  sent  during  March  to  every 
teacher  and  to  every  pupil  above  Second  Book  grades  a  book  entitled 
"The  Thrift  Campaign  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario".  Within  this  publica- 
tion is  the  Canada  War  Thrift  Book  which  will  be  found  very  valuable  for 
teaching  the  recent  war. 

Everywhere  teachers  and  pupils  are  participating  in  the  thrift  cam- 
paign and  are  purchasing  Thrift  Stamps  and  War-Savings  Stamps.  The 
pupils  of  the  Central  Public  School,  Chatham,  Ontario,  had  invested 
$437  before  the  campaign  was  well  started.  Pupils  of  the  Winnipeg 
Public  Schools,  in  the  four-week  period  ending  February  22nd,  though 
the  attendance  was  greatly  depleted  owing  to  the  epidemic,  invested 
$11,250  in  War-Savings  Stamps.  Other  schools  in  various  places  have 
done  equally  well — some,  perhaps,  better.  Children  are  learning  that 
it  pays  to  take  advantage  of  a  good  investment.  The  thrift  campaign 
is  going  with  a  wonderful  "swing"  and  gains  momentum  daily.  Is  there 
a  War-Savings  Society  in  your  school? 
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'  ^ Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

» 

Editorial  Notes 

m       i^       .  Ill  His  address  in  the  Legislature    reccnth'   Hon. 

«^fllflr'pt;  ^^^'  ^"  J"  ^^^>''  Minister  of  Kducation  for  Ontario, 

laid  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries.  Teachers  will  appreciate  his  attitude  on  this  question. 
Not  that  they  are  of  a  mercenary  spirit — far  from  it — very  far  from  it. 
For  too  many  years  teachers  have  given  of  their  best  in  spite  of  meagre 
financial  rewards.  The  time  for  an  improvement  of  conditions  has 
arrived.  The  teacher  undergoes  a  long  and  expensive  period  of  training 
— he  should  be  paid  an  expert's  salary  for  an  expert's  work.  In  all 
civilized  countries  there  is  a  movement  towards  recognition  of  the 
teacher's  status,  and  salaries  are  increasing  everywhere. 

Why  are  salaries  low?  The  average  man  says  "Teachers  have  no 
money"  and  he  regards  them  with  patronizing  pity  because,  in  his 
opinion,  they  have  been  foolish  to  take  up  such  a  poorly-paid  profession 
— but  he  makes  no  effort  to  increase  their  remuneration.  "That  is  their 
biisiness",  he  says.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  a  referendum  was  taken  on  a 
proposal  to  give  to  every  teacher  receiving  less  than  $3,000  per  annum 
an  increase  of  $20  per  month.  Portland  has  94,470  voters,  yet  only 
4,174  persons  voted — 1,873  for  the  proposed  increase  and  2,301  against 
it!  The  average  trustee  is  anxious  that  school  expenses  shall  be  as  low 
as  possible.  He  does  not  see  that  it  is  his  duty  to  agitate  for  higher 
salaries  for  teachers. 

The  responsibility  would  seem,  therefore,  to  rest  with  the  teacher. 
If  he  remains  passive,  salaries  will  remain  inadequate.  In  an  article  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  School,  Miss  Adkins  attributes  low  salaries 
Igy'gely  to  "competitive  individualism"  and  advocates  united  action. 
Writing  to  this  office  another  teacher  says  that  salaries  are  low  because 
the  graduates  of  the  training  schools,  anxious  for  experience  somewhere, 
are  guilty  of  underbidding  and  of  accepting  almost  any  salary  in  order 
to  obtain  a  position.  This  should  not  be  the  case.  If  teachers  will  rate 
their  own  services  more  highly  and  demand  larger  salaries,  they  will 
find  that  the  public  will,  in  their  turn,  demand  that  good  salaries  be 
paid  so  that  good  teachers  may  be  secured. 

,-^S  The   status   of   the    teaching   profession    rests   with    the    individual 
members  of  it.     Every  teacher  should  remember  thai,  when  he  works 
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for  a  low  salary,  he  is  unjust  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  all  other 
teachers.  The  teacher  is  a  builder  of  citizenship — his  remuneration 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  his  work. 

_  ^  „  In  some  quarters  exception  is  taken  to  the  term, 

Inspectors  of  •    ^    ,         t^  •       -j  +u  ^        •    >,    /     •  i 

_  ,       .  inspector.      It  is  said  that  an  inspector  is  one  who 

is  looking  for  defects,  for  something  to  criticise — 
that  superintendent,  or  some  other  word,  would  better  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  position  held  by  an  "inspector"  of  schools. 

Does  this  objection  indicate  a  change  in  the  public's  attitude  towards 
inspectors?  What  is  expected  of  the  modern  inspector?  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  not  to  be  a  critic  but  an  adviser,  not  a  stern  taskmaster  but  a 
kind  and  tactful  leader.  Then  he  must  be  progressive — ^he  must  know 
the  requirements  of  modern  education;  he  must  be  fully  cognisant  of  all 
new  movements,  must  be  familiar  with  all  new  methods  and  devices. 
Not  a  mechanical  checking  clerk  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  left 
undone  is  he,  but  a  messenger  of  inspiration  and  of  encouragement — a 
bearer  of  good  tidings.  Just  as  a  teacher  who  loses  his  temper  and  nags 
his  pupils  has  lost  his  effectiveness,  so  an  inspector  of  churlish  and  for- 
bidding disposition  accomplishes  each  year  less  than  he  did  the  year 
before. 

There  were  inspectors  in  decades,  gone  by  (well, do  the  more  mature 
teachers  remember  them!)  who  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  teacher's 
methods  and  abilities  before  the  class,  or  in  the  hearing  of  some  of  the 
pupils,  or  to  other  teachers,  or  to  citizens  of  the  community.  That  is 
unpardonable!  An  inspector's  reproof  is  for  the  teacher's  ears  alone — 
not  until  the  offence  has  reached  the  chronic  stage,  not  until  the  offender 
has  become  indifTerent,  are  sterner  measures  necessary.  Many  seemingly 
weak  teachers  have  become  strong  teachers  under  the  kindly  guidance  of 
a  sagacious  inspector. 

Whether  the  name  be  changed  or  not,  the  inspector's  duties  do  not 
change.  It  is  his  duty  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  teacher's  work, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  adequateness  of  accommodations  and 
equipment.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  profession — not  a  censorious  critic,  but 
the  wise  custodian  of  the  welfare  of  his  teachers. 

J  ,  The  reports  presented  to  County  Councils  or 

P  Boards  of  Education  by  the  Inspectors  of  Public 

Schools  are  usually  treasure-houses  of  information 
on  educational  progress.  To  this  office  have  come  the  joint  report  of 
Inspectors  F.  W.  Sheppard  and  L.  Norman  of  Waterloo  County,  of 
Inspector  J.  M.  Denyes  of  Halton  and  Wentworth,  of  Dr.  Putman  and 
Dr.  Slemon,  Inspectors  of  Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 
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The  County  Inspectors  refer  to  the  effects  on  the  schools  of  the  war 
(all  have  had  sons  overseas;  two  lost  a  son  each)  and  of  the  epidemic^jf 
influenza.  They  mention  rural  attendance,  consolidation  of  schools, 
salaries,  examinations,  libraries,  medical  and  dental  inspection,  technical 
and  industrial  training,  agriculture,  school  fairs,  teachers'  institutes. 
The  City  Inspectors  discuss  the  effects  of  the  war,  accommodations, 
attendance,  cost  of  education,  sub-normal  children,  classification,  co- 
operation of  parents  and  teachers,  salaries,  reforms  in  education,  class- 
room work,  progress  in  special  subjects.  Very  interesting  and  instructi\'e 
is  Dr.  Putman's  ekiboration  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  "equal  pay 
for  equal  work." 

Were  it  possible  (and  it  should  be  possible)  to  secure  copies  of  the 
annual  reports  of  all  the  inspectors  in  Canada,  the  student  of  education 
would  have  at  his  command  a  most  accurate  summary  of  eduratinnal 
conditions  in  this  Dominion. 

,,.,,,  -  •  When   the  Ontario  course  of  studv  for   High 

Middle  and  c  u     i    •         -a  \    u  •  w  i  i 

_T  oil  Schools  IS  revised,  several  changes  might  be  made 

Upper  School  .     ^,  .    .        r  ,    „       r      ,.    \/,- .  n         i 

__:  ^^  in  the  prescription  ot  history  ior  the  Middle  and 

Upper  Schools.  For  the  Middle  School,  British 
and  Canadian  history  from  ITbS  to  1885  and  "The  War"  are  prescribed, 
besides  Ancient  history.  In  the  Upper  School,  Modern  or  "Second 
Course"  history  ends  at  1885,  except  for  "The  War".  The  limit,  1885, 
was  no  doubt  fixed  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  keep  away  from  contem- 
porary politics,  especially  in  British  and  Canadian  history.  Besides,  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  history  text-books  entirely  up  to  date.  Now, 
however,  since  everything  previous  to  the  war  has  passed  into  history, 
and  since  there  are  no  political  difficulties  connected  with  the  study  of 
the  war  itself,  the  history  courses  might  be  extended  to  the  peace  that 
will  no  doubt  be  signed  in  a  few  weeks.  Several  advantages  would  follow 
from  such  a  change.  A  number  of  important  topics  now  partially  or 
wholly  barred  by  the  1885  limitation  would  be  discussed  in  class  and 
might  be  put  on  examination  papers.  The  Great  War  would  be  only  one 
topic  among  many  and,  while  still  ver\-  important,  would  not  demand 
as  much  time  as  has  been  devoted  to  it  during  the  past  four  years.  Still 
another  change  might  be  made  in  the  course.  Civics  and  current  events 
might  be  prescribed  for  both  Middle  and  Upper  Schools.  Civics  should 
be  a  wider  subject  than  that  which  is  taught  in  the  Lower  Schools  of 
Ontario.  Too  frequently  it  has  meant  nothing  but  government.  It 
should  include  at  least  what  many  people  call  the  "elements  of  welfare", 
and  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  might,  perhaps,  include  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  few  of  the  important  problems  of  Canadian  democracy. 
Class  discussion  of  current  events  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  in  history 
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for  every  form  of  the  High  School.  Canadian  High  Schools  are  educating 
citizens,  who  should  be  interested  in  the  important  events  of  the  day, 
and  should,  through  their  knowledge  of  history  and  the  guidance  of 
their  teachers,  see  present  events  in  a  truer  light  than  does  the  man  on 
the  street. 

__    ,  The  importance  of  the  study  of  modern  lan- 

Lanff  uaffes  guages,  especially  of  French,  has  been  greatly  empha- 

sized as  a  result  of  the  Great  War,  The  value  of 
the  spoken  language  as  a  means  of  social  intercourse  and  of  business  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Already  in  many  of  the  universities 
in  the  United  States,  a  good  knowledge  of  conversational  French  and 
of  the  principles  of  French  pronunciation  has  been  made  a  requisite  at 
their  entrance  examinations.  Princeton,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Hamil- 
ton, for  example,  have  announced  that  henceforth  all  candidates  for 
admission  will  be  subjected  to  a  specific  test  of  ability  to  understand  and 
to  pronounce  the  foreign  language.  Just  how  this  examination  is  to  be 
conducted  is  not  stated. 

In  the  English-speaking  provinces  of  Canada,  the  necessity  for 
greater  interest  and  for  better  results  in  modern  language  teaching  is 
attracting  the  consideration  of  educational  authorities.  To  bring  about 
any  improvement,  at  least  three  things  would  seem  to  be  necessary. 
First,  some  alteration  in  the  school  system  whereby  the  pupil,  who  usually 
begins  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  will  be 
enabled  to  commence  his  study  at  about  twelve  years  of  age.  This 
would  allow  an  average  course  of  six  years  before  the  pupil  would  be 
ready  to  matriculate,  instead  of  the  present  average  of  three  to  four 
years.  Second,  a  more  thorough  training  of  the  teacher,  at  both  univer- 
sity and  training  school,  in  pronunciation  and  oral  work.  With  students 
who  had  had  a  six  years'  course  before  their  attendance  at  the  university, 
the  chances  of  doing  really  excellent  work  should  be  greatly  improved. 
Third,  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  matriculation  tests.  At  present 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  translation  into  and  from  the  foreign  language. 
Very  little  else.  Absolutely  no  test  is  provided  in  the  following  branches, 
which  the  good  teacher  emphasizes:  pronunciation,  oral  work,  audition, 
dictation,  answering  in  French  questions  asked  in  French,  original  com- 
position in  French,  paraphrasing  of  a  story  told  in  French  verse  into 
suitable  French  prose,  amplification  of  a  story  sketched  out  in  a  few 
French  words,  description  of  a  series  of  pictures  containing  a  story 
without  words.  Is  it  not  about  time  to  bredk  away  from  the  traditional 
type  of  paper,  based  on  analogy  to  papers  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  to 
set  papers  more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  living  language? 
Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  with  uniform  Province-wide  tests.   Is  it? 
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p         ,.      .   .  As  readers  of  Thk  School  kiKnv  already,  it  has 

,      -,       .  l)een  proposed  that  the  I'nited  States  should  spend 

a  \er>'  lar^e  sum  of  money  in  order  to  Americanize 
the  foreigners  within  her  i)orders  (see  editorial  last  month).  While  the 
United  States  was  still  a  neutral  in  the  recent  war  it  was  impressed  \ery 
strongly  on  certain  leaders  of  public  opinion  that  their  country-  must,  for 
her  own  protection,  turn  the  great  mass  of  foreigners  who  crowd  her 
cities  into  intelligent,  English-speaking  Americans.  Canada  has  the  same 
problem  to  face.  Before  the  war,  wc  regarded  our  foreign  population 
with  more  or  less  indifference.  The  experiences  of  the  war  have  taught 
us,  however,  that  the  presence  of  many  strangers  who  do  not  know  our 
language,  understand  our  government,  or  care  for  our  ideals,  is  a  scjurce 
of  great  national  weakness.  These  people  are  here,  many  f)f  them  at  our 
invitation.  We  could  not  afford  to  e.xpel  large  numbers  of  them,  e\en 
if  we  wished  to  do  so.  But  we  can  educate  them,  and  must  do  so,  if  we 
are  to  escape  gra\'e  national  peril.  Four  agencies  should  co-operate  in 
this  work  of  education.  The  Dominion  Government  is  responsible  for 
the  class  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the  country  and  has,  therefore,  a 
very  special  responsibility  in  the  matter.  It  should  at  least  bear  a  share 
of  the  expense.  Each  province  has  machinery  for  directing  education, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  willing  to  bear  a  share  of  the  cost.  A  ^'ery  large 
measure  of  responsibility  must  rest  on  the  community  in  which  foreigners 
live.  Such  a  community  profits  commercially  and  industrialK-  through 
their  presence.  Moreover,  it  already  has  school  buildings  and  an  educa- 
tional-organization. Lastly,  industry  must  assist.  The  company  which 
employs  any  considerable  number  of  foreigners  will  not  only  confer  a 
benefit  on  its  workers,  but  will  serve  well  both  its  own  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  community,  if  it  assists  whole-heartedly  in  making  real 
Canadians  of  its  foreign-born  employees.  Such  an  education  as  is  here 
advocated  should  gixe  the  foreigner  three  things:  1.  Adetjuate  skill  in 
the  use  of  English.  2.  A  knowledge  of  our  system  of  gowrnment  and 
of  our  social  system.  3.  Greater  efficiency  as  a  worker.  Plans  for  this 
education  will  vary  for  different  centres,  but  the  aim  e\erywhere  should 
be  to  conv'ert  the  foreigner  into  an  efificient  worker  and  a  well-informed, 
loyal,  English-speaking  citizen  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Seath's  death  leaves  a  great  void  in  the 
educational  life  of  Ontario.  He  had  man\'  old 
pupils  in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  Professor  Chant 
of  the  Lnixersity  of  Toronto  expresses  some  of  the  feelings  of  these 
pupils  in  a  recent  letter  to  The  School.  A  part  of  it  is  quoted  here: 
"In  January,  1883,  I  went  to  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute  to 
complete   ni\-    preparation    for    the    matriculation   examination,      .\fter 
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passing  the  "intermediate"  examination  I  had  spent  one  and  a  half 
years  at  a  small  High  School,  but  a  change  in  the  teaching  staff  had  not 
improved  the  school,  and  I  was  advised  to  attend  a  larger  one.  I  had 
never  been  away  from  home  but  fortunately  I  had  relatives  in  St. 
Catharines  and,  moreover,  the  Institute  had  a  splendid  reputation. 
Thither  I  went. 

"At  that  time  John  Seath  was  headmaster  and  he  had  as  his  chief 
assistants  John  Henderson  and  W.  J.  Robertson.  They  were  all  scholarly 
men  and  admirable  teachers,  and  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  study  under 
them.  I  was  aiming  at  honours  in  mathematics  and  in  English,  but  was 
not  neglecting  my  Latin  and  Greek.  Mr.  Seath  taught  English,  some 
science,  and  some  Latin.  Along  with  a  large  class,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province,  who  were  studying  for  the  "First  C"  teacher's 
certificate,  I  read  Richard  II  and  learned  to  appreciate  some  of  the  fine 
points  in  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Seath  put  Dowden's  "Mind  and  Art"  and 
some  other  books  into  my  hands  and  asked  me  to  write  many  essays  on 
the  chief  scenes  and  characters.  At  the  same  time  I  studied  mathematics 
intensely  under  Mr.  Robertson.  As  a  consequence,  in  June  I  managed 
to  pass  my  examination  creditably. 

"In  the  autumn  I  attended  the  Model  School  at  Parkdale,  then  not 
united  to  Toronto,  preparing  to  begin  teaching  the  next  January.  As 
was  the  custom  Mr.  Seath  was  asked  for  a  testimonial.  It  soon  came, 
in  the  characteristic  handwriting.  It  was  brief  but  quite  to  the  point, 
and  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  securing  a  position. 

"Those  months  at  St.  Catharines  have  always  remained  prominent 
in  my  memory.  There  was  a  spirit  of  earnestness  about  the  place  and 
the  teachers  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  work  but  with  intolerance 
of  the  idler.  Under  Mr.  Seath  the  Institute  prepared  candidates  not 
only  for  the  higher  teachers'  certificates  and  for  honour  matriculation^ 
but  also  for  the  first  year  University  examination  with  honours,  and  with 
great  success.  The  stimulus  for  good  literature  and  for  excellence  in 
whatever  I  might  undertake  has  remained  with  me  ever  since,  and  for 
this  much  credit  is  due  to  John  Seath." 


The  president  of  a  small  college  had  been  visiting  the  little  town  that  had  been  his 
former  home  and  had  been  asked  to  address  an  audience  of  his  former  neighbours.  In 
order  to  assure  them  that  his  career  had  not  caused  him  to  put  on  airs,  he  began  his 
address  thus:  "My  dear  friends — I  will  not  call  you  ladies  and  gentlemen — I  know  you 
too  well  for  that." 


The  visitor  was  examining  the  class.  "Can  any  little  boy  or  any  little  girl  here  tell 
me  what  a  fish  net  is  made  of? "  he  kindly  inquired.  "A  lot  of  little  holes  tied  together 
with  strings,"  smiled  the  never-failing  "bright  boy." 


John  Seath 


JOHN  SRATH  was  born  at  Auchtcrmucht>-  in  Fifcshire,  Scotland,  on 
January  6th,  1844.  His  father,  John  Seath,  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
his  mother,  Isabel  Herkless,  an  Ulster  Irishwoman.  While  the  son 
John  was  still  quite  young  the  family  removed  t(i  Monaghan  in  Ulster 
where  the  father  was  for  a  few  years  manager  of  the  local  gas  works. 
John  attended  Corlatt  School  in  Monaghan,  in  preparation  for  a  college 
course.  After  a  short  term  in  Glasgow  University  he  entered  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  completed  (he  course  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  1861 
when  he  was  not  yet 
eighteen  years  old. 
In  after  years  John 
Seath  did  not  fail  to 
bear  generous  testi- 
mony to  the  devotion 
of  a  mother  whose 
self-sacrifice  in  days 
of  economic  stress 
made  a  university 
education  possible. 
The  mother's  faith 
was  justified  by  the 
results.  Despite  his 
youth  the  son  gradu- 
ated with  the  gold 
medal  for  general  pro- 
ficiency and  with  an 
exhibition  in  natural 
science.  J"1'n  m-.mh 

Ireland  was  not  prosperous  in  the  middle  decades  of  last  century  and 
John  Seath  left  for  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1861,  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation, his  parents  following  him  in  the  same  year.  Within  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival  in  Toronto  and  while  he  was  still  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  the  young  college  graduate  was  appointed  headmaster — and  sole 
teacher — of  Brampton  High  School.  Although  he  was  wont  to  say  in 
later  years  that  he  blushed  to  think  of  the  things  he  did  or  said  in  the 
name  of  education  in  his  early  professional  career,  there  is  the  evidence  of 
inspectors  and  pupils  that  though  young,  inexperienced,  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  schools  and  pupils  of  Ontario  he  was,  nevertheless,  from  the 
start  a  great  teacher.    He  had  scholarship,  industry,  and  an  educational 
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purpose  in  days  when  not  a  few  High  School  teachers  in  Ontario  lacked  all 
three.  In  1869,  when  he  was  twenty- five  years  of  age,  he  became  the 
headmaster  of  Oshawa  High  School,  whence,  after  two  years  of  service, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  headmastership  of  Dundas  High  School. 

Mr.  Seath  was  never  content  to  belong  to  the  herd;  wherever  he  was, 
he  led.  Even  before  he  left  Brampton  in  1869  he  had  become  one  of  the 
first  schoolmasters  of  the  Province.  Dr.  L.  E.  Embree,  writing  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  School,  accounts  for  his  success  at  so  early  an  age. 
From  the  first  he  attended  all  meetings  of  High  School  teachers  and  served 
on  many  important  committees.  He  joined  actively  and  fearlessly  in  the 
discussions  about  Ryerson's  great  School  Acts  of  1871.  In  1870,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  he  was  Ryerson's  second  choice  for  the 
vacant  High  School  inspectorship  to  which  James  A.  McLellan,  his 
senior  in  experience,  was  appointed.  Only  his  youth  prevented  his 
appointment  to  the  vacant  post  in  the  Toronto  Normal  School  which  was 
filled  in  1871  by  Thomas  Kirkland.  Ultimately,  in  1874,  he  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  headmastership  of  St.  Catharines  High  School. 

In  1874  the  High  Schools  of  Ontario  were  not  yet  standardized.  In 
organization,  studies,  and  staff,  each  school  was  to  some  extent  a  law 
unto  itself.  Often  a  great  headmaster  was  the  school.  His  fame  drew 
troops  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Province.  When  Mr.  Seath  went 
to  St.  Catharines,  Gait,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tassie,  was  still  the 
first  of  Ontario's  High  Schools;  Hamilton,  under  George  Dickson,  late  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  was  the  second;  and  the  Old  Grammar  School  at 
Toronto  was  probably  the  third.  St.  Catharines  with  its  five  teachers 
could  then  scarcely  catch  a  place  among  the  first  dozen.  When  Mr.  Seath 
left  St.  Catharines  in  1884,  that  school,  with  a  staff  of  ten  and  a  student 
body  of  three  hundred,  was  the  third  largest  in  the  Province,  paid  the 
second  highest  salary  to  its  headmaster,  and  stood  first  in  its  record  in 
the  Departmental  and  Matriculation  examinations.  "I  was  one  of  Mr. 
Seath's  pupils",  says  a  native  of  York  County,  "because  it  was  a  common 
saying  among  teachers;  '  if  you  want  a  first-class  certificate  or  a  university 
scholarship,  go  to  St.  Catharines'." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  Mr.  Seath's  success  at  St.  Catharines.  As 
the  expert  in  charge  of  the  school  he  claimed  and,  after  a  few  sharp  con- 
flicts, maintained  the  right  to  select  his  staff.  He  chose  men  who  had 
scholarship,  unflagging  industry,  and  an  eye  single  to  the  duties  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  school  had  one  head.  School  Board,  teachers,  and 
pupils  must — and  did  gladly — accept  the  guidance  of  that  head.  School 
discipline  was  firm.  But  if  the  headmaster  did  not  spare  others,  he 
scorned  to  spare  himself.  In  all  high  endeavours  no  teacher  or  pupil  ever 
saw  him  forsake  the  van.  It  was  due  to  this,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Seath  was 
able  to  gather  around  him  at  St.  Catharine's  a  company  of  teachers  who 
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never  faltered  in  their  devotion  to  their  chief,  and  a  host  of  pupils  who 
never  ceased  to  find  in  their  headmaster  a  noble  exemplar. 

At  St.  Catharines  Mr.  Seath  began  to  write  more  freely.  He  shared 
in  the  editing  of  a  series  of  Public  School  Readers;  wrote,  alone  or  with 
others,  High  School  texts  in  literature,  Latin  composition,  and  chemistry; 
and  began  to  write  his  greatest  book— a  High  School  English  Grammar. 
Perhaps  his  most  effective  educational  writing  appeared  in  the  public 
press.  In  1874  Ryerson  had  finished  his  work  and  was  preparing  to 
retire.  Crooks  who  became  Ontario's  first  Minister  of  Education  in  1876 
w'as  inexperienced  and  fell  into  many  inconsistencies.  The  hour  called 
for  keen  criticism  and  Mr.  Seath,  aided  by  Mr.  Dickson  of  Hamilton,  and 
Mr,.  McMurchy  of  the  Old  Grammar  School,  Toronto,  supplied  it.  The 
school  journals  and  the  daily  press  of  that  time  bear  testimony  to  the 
vigour  of  the  criticism.  Mr.  Seath  led  the  attacking  forces.  He  had,  he 
always  had,  his  facts  well  in  hand.  His  style  was  forcible.  And  he  was 
fearless,  even  pitiless,  in  assailing  the  vacillating  educational  administra- 
tors of  the  day.  The  success  of  the  atlack  was  complete.  Premier 
Mowat  called  Mr.  Ross  from  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  in  1883 
to  become  Minister  of  Education  and  within  a  year  Mr.  Ross  called  Mr. 
Seath  from  St.  Catharines  to  become  a  High  School  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  later  Sir  George  W.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Seath  worked  together 
from  1884  until  Mr.  Ross  became  the  Premier  of  Ontario  in  1899.  It  was 
a  fine  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  one  or  both  that  two  men 
so  different  in  ideals  and  methods  should  co-operate  in  the  same  cause 
for  so  many  years  and,  in  the  main,  with  such  success.  Sir  George  was 
a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Seath  was  a  Conservative  but  a  Con- 
servative who  was  an  educationist  before  he  was  a  party  man.  Sir 
George  was  not  a  college-bred  man,  and  did  not  always  appreciate,  per- 
haps, the  scholarship  that  is  born  of  books.  Mr.  Seath  was  probably 
the  first  scholar  among  the  teachers  of  Ontario  and  saw  in  scholarship 
the  prime  requisite  in  the  teacher  or  educational  administrator.  Sir 
George  was  the  popular  orator  of  his  day.  Mr.  Seath  had  no  great 
platform  skill  and  his  downrightness  of  thought  and  speech  left  him  more 
or  less  suspicious  of  popular  oratory.  Both  men  were  industrious.  Sir 
George's  industry  drove  him  into  passing  many  general  School  Acts. 
Mr.  Seath's  industry  was  never  content  until  it  had  worked  out  each  Act 
to  the  last  detail,  the  last  capital,  and  the  last  comma.  Sir  George  would 
provide  for  all  exceptions  to  an}-  Act  by  his  own  personal  decision  on  the 
basis  of  equity.  Mr.  Seath  was  fearful  of  the  personal  equation  and  would 
provide  for  such  exceptions  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  now  and  then  Sir  George  grew  restive  under  the  restraints 
of  an  over-refined  law,  or  that  now  and  then  the  individual  teacher  or 
pupil  suffered  what  the  man-on-the-street    would   call   a   "hardship." 
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Both  men  were  ambitious,  but  with  a  difference.  Sir  George's  ambition 
was  not  single.  Like  Mr.  Seath  he  sought  to  foster  education.  But  he 
could  not  always  forget  his  responsibility  to  his  party.  His  ambition  to 
make  Ontario's  educational  system  the  best  in  America  sometimes 
clashed  with  his  ambition  to  prolong  the  life  of  his  government  and 
made  him,  in  his  later  years  in  the  Department  of  Education,  over- 
cautious. Mr.  Seath's  one  interest  lay  in  the  welfare  of  education.  He 
saw  clearly  his  goal  and  recked  little  of  the  obstacles.  As  for  the  political 
difficulties  of  a  party  leader — well,  not  rarely  he  frankly  refused  to 
recognize  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  wills  of  these  two 
men — and  they  were  both  strong-willed  men — were  sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion. The  caution  of  one  ran  counter  to  the  impatient  energy  of  the 
other — and  education  marked  time! 

The  High  Schools  were  in  a  bad  way  in  1884,  and  Mr.  Seath  set  to 
work  to  make  them  efficient.  His  methods  as  inspector  were  character- 
istic. "Be  sure  of  your  facts",  was  his  never-failing  advice,  "and  go 
ahead".  He  spent  a  year  in  the  High  Schools  in  search  of  facts.  On 
these  facts  he  based  his  High  School  policy.  He  secured  Sir  George's 
endorsation  of  that  policy  and  then  proceeded  resolutely  to  enforce  it. 
Despite  opposition  from  local  school  authorities  that  sometimes  forced 
Sir  George  to  waver,  the  new  High  School  Inspector  steadily  won  his 
way.  New  buildings,  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  libraries  appeared 
everywhere.  New  subjects  came  into  the  course  of  studies  and  some 
old  subjects  took  on  a  new  purpose — science,  art,  physical  training,  oral 
reading,  literature,  grammar,  English  composition.  Examinations  were 
standardized  and  given  in  charge  to  the  experts.  Training  schools  for 
teachers  were  established  and  untrained  teachers  were  denied  admission 
to  the  profession.  Schools,  teachers,  attendance,  revenue,  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Everywhere  throughout  the  High  School  system  ran 
a  new  spirit.  Before  Sir  George  left  the  Department  of  Education  in  1899 
the  High  Schools  of  Ontario  were  singularly  efficient — so  efficient,  indeed, 
as  almost  to  cause  Sir  George's  undoing.  Very  efficient  High  Schools 
drew  attention,  by  contrast,  to  inefficient  Public  Schools.  In  the  great 
battles  which  saw  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Sir  George's  government 
"flourishing  High  Schools,  neglected  Public  Schools"  was  a  popular  cry 
of  Sir  George's  opponents. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Whitney  Government  in  1905,  Dr.  Pyne 
became  Minister  of  Education  and  in  1906,  with  the  general  approval 
of  the  Province,  he  appointed  Mr.  Seath  to  the  newly-created  post  of 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  history  of  education  in  Ontario  since  1906  is  well  known  to  most 
readers  of  The  School.  Considered  in  the  large  it  is  the  history  of  Mr, 
Seath.    The  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Education  believed  in  him  and 
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supported  him  loyally  e\'en  when,  at  rare  inter\als,  he  seemed  to  have 
outdistanced  the  public  opinion  of  the  Province.  His  energ>'  was  un- 
tiring. Not  a  phase  of  the  educational  system  was  left  untouched. 
Kindergartens,  Public  Schools,  Separate  Schools,  High  Schools,  urban 
schools  and  rural  schools,  grounds,  buildings,  ctjuipment,  courses  of 
study,  revenue,  grants,  salaries,  public  libraries,  the  College  of  Art,  all 
came  under  revision  in  the  light  of  modern  needs.  With  the  sure  touch 
of  one  who  knew  intimately  the  needs  of  Ontario,  he  ga\e  sjjecial  thought 
to  the  Continuation  Schools,  school  inspection,  technical  education,  and 
the  training  of  teachers.  In  its  less  important  aspects  this  reforming 
energy  left  as  by-product  a  large  and  complex  body  of  school  law  which 
was  sometimes  ahead  of  public  opinion,  and  which  was  so  adequate  in  its 
application  to  e\ery  situation  as  to  suggest  charges  of  over-centralization. 
In  its  larger  aspects,  however,  this  energy  was  altogether  admirable. 
It  evolved  an  educational  system  which  in  completeness  and  efificiency 
has  no  superior. 

Despite  Mr.  Seath's  dislike  of  publicity  many  honours  came  to  him. 
At  various  times  in  his  life  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Joint  Board,  of  the 
Ad\'isory  Council  of  Education,  and  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  President  of  the  High  School  section  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  and  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  itself.  His 
own  University — the  Royal  of  Ireland — gave  him  an  honorary  M.A.  in 
1882.  Queen's  University  gave  him  an  honorary  LL.D.  in  1902,  and 
Toronto  in  1905. 

He  travelled  much  and  always  with  a  purpose.  In  1901  he  visited 
the  United  States  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of  manual  training  to  the 
other  subjects  of  the  High  School  courses.  In  1909  he  visited  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  as  a  preliminary  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  masterly  report  upon  technical  education.  In  1917  he  traNclled 
through  the  Western  States  and  Provinces  inquiring  into  rural  school 
conditions  and  school  attendance  laws. 

Measured  by  his  character,  capacity,  or  achievements,  Mr.  Seath 
was  Ontario's  first  educational  administrator  after  Ryerson.  To  those 
who  knew  him  in  his  loyalty  to  work  and  duty  he  was  always  a  great 
public  servant.  But  to  those  who  knew  him  in  his  pri\ate  life  he  was 
something  more — a  very  humane  and  lo\able  man.  He  liked  books  and 
read  much  in  all  fields  of  literature.  He  delighted  to  pass  a  favourite  book 
to  a  friend.  He  knew  the  Bible  as  very  few  men  of  to-day  know  it,  and 
he  would  ha\e  it  known  in  all  schoolrooms.  He  loved  music  and  art. 
Good  opera  never  failed  to  attract  him;  few  amateurs  had  a  finer  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  few  had  as  sure  a  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  a  young 
painter.  He  enjoyed  his  friends,  and  old  friends  were  always  best.  At 
his  home,  on  the  street,  or  in  his  ofiicn',  when  ofticinl  cares  were  laid  aside, 
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he  was  at  his  best  in  the  presence  of  such  friends.  Then  he  enjoyed  a 
story — and  told  many  with  rare  skill.  Then,  too,  he  enjoyed  a  jest  at 
the  expense  of  a  friend — and  made  many.  He  loved  children,  and  dogs, 
and  all  innocent  and  helpless  creatures.  Every  child  within  a  half  mile 
of  his  home  was  ready  for  a  greeting  as  he  passed  on  his  daily  walk. 
Until  recent  years  he  was  rarely  seen  abroad  without  his  body-guard  of 
two  or  three  dogs.  And — if  one  dare  venture  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts— he  loved  his  home.  Abroad  he  might  be  the  centre  of  a  strenuous 
life,  but  at  home  peace  reigned,  with  genial  intercourse,  and  a  complete 
understanding. 

Dr.  Seath  died  as  he  would  have  wished  to  die.  Almost  a  year  ago  he 
began  to  fail  in  health  but  his  energy  was  undiminished.  A  friend  would 
urge  him  to  "rest  a  bit",  but  he  had  much  work  to  do  and  work  was  his 
joy.  Late  in  the  autumn  he  began  to  suffer  but  his  good  cheer  was  un- 
abated. Later  still  in  the  winter  his  splendid  physique  began  to  falter 
and  he  gave  up  his  walks  and  his  attendance  at  his  office.  But  his 
industry  and  his  high  courage  did  not  forsake  him.  To  the  last  he 
worked — and  he  passed  out  with  his  unfinished  work  beside  him. 


Impressions  of  John  Seath  at  Brampton  High  School 

DR.  L.  E.  EMBREE 

Toronto 

I  FIRST  met  John  Seath  in  January,  1864,  when,  not  yet  out  of  my 
teens,  I  became  a  pupil  of  the  Brampton  High  School,  of  which  he 
was  the  headmaster  and  complete  staff,  a  position  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  less  than  two  years  before. 

In  the  Nova  Scotia  district  school  through  which  I  had  passed  we 
were  reading  Caesar  at  an  early  age  and,  as  we  were  on  the  line  of  ocean 
traffic,  where  a  seafaring  life  appealed  to  the  boys,  we  also  studied  the 
theory  of  navigation.  But,  between  the  time  of  my  leaving  that  school, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  my  entering  the  Brampton  High  School  I  was 
engaged  in  occupations  that  were  not  conducive  to  studious  habits  and 
I  have  always  gratefully  remembered  the  patience  and  sympathy  shown 
by  the  youthful  headmaster  in  helping  me  to  regain  my  footing. 

Though  he  was  a  medallist  in  natural  science  of  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  where  he  graduated  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  I  cannot  recall 
any  of  his  teaching  of  science,  which  was  practically  an  unknown  subject 
in  the  High  Schools  of  that  day.  But  I  do  recall  his  teaching  of  classics 
and  English,  which  might  warrant  one  in  regarding  him  as  qualified  for 
medallist  rank  in  these  subjects  also. 
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I  have  vivid  recollections  ot  the  work  done  in  (jreek  chirinj;  that  year, 
for  beginners  in  January  were  reading  Xenophon  in  September.  In 
writing  exercises  from  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  we  were 
required  to  have  the  proper  accents  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  help 
us  in  this  we  had  occasional  recitations  from  a  little  Ixjok  known  as 
Griffith's  Laws  of  the  Greek  Accent.  I  can  now  see  the  crescent-shaped 
class  as  it  stood  up  for  recitation,  and  can  hear  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
boys  as,  with  his  hand  before  his  mouth,  he  softly  whispered,  "tell  me, 
tell  me".  Whether  he  was  ever  seen  or  heard,  I  do  not  remember,  but 
the  teacher  may  have  closed  eyes  and  ears  to  this  peccadillo  of  one  of  his 
cleverest  of  pupils  who  lacked  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  the  paroxytone  and  the  perispomenon.  He  afterwards 
became  a  clergyman,  and  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  doing  important 
work  in  the  service  of  his  church. 

Under  this  tutelage  I  grew  so  fond  of  Greek  that  when,  in  the  evenings, 
I  became  too  drowsy  for  other  studies  I  could  keep  myself  awake  writing 
Greek  exercises,  and  I  treasured  for  a  long  time  one  upon  which  was 
written,  "The  best  Greek  exercise  I  ever  received.  J.  .S."  This  exercise 
is  probably  still  in  one  of  my  books  keeping  company  wath  Griffith's 
Laws.  The  fondness  for  (ireek  which  I  then  acquired  followed  me  to  the 
University  and,  although  I  did  not  become  very  proficient  after  only  two 
years  of  study  there,  one  of  my  most  vivid  and  pleasant  recollections  of 
my  University  course  is  associated  with  Dr.  McCaul's  translations  of 
Demosthenes  in  which  he  demonstrated  how  literally  and  yet  into  what 
strong,  idiomatic  English  the  eloquent  language  of  the  great  Athenian 
orator  could  be  translated. 

I  recall,  too,  the  inspiration  we  received  for  the  reading  of  good 
literature,  especially  of  poetry;  and  with  what  delight,  under  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  the  headmaster,  I  read  my  first  purchase  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  the  edition  which  appeared  only  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  which  contained  only  four  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

I  have  in  mind  how  Dr.  Seath  enjoyed  a  few  years  ago  the  faulty 
pedagogy  of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  that  old  school,  when  I  re- 
minded him  of  his  rapping  a  boy's  ear  with  his  untid\-  and  badly-wTitten 
copy  book,  and  telling  him  not  to  attempt  that  work  again  until  he  could 
do  it  better. 

Although  many  of  his  pupils  of  that  school  were  older  than  their 
teacher,  who  was  just  out  of  his  teens,  there  were  none  who  were  disposed 
to  question  either  his  abHity  to  teach  or  his  authorit\-  to  govern  the  school. 
His  kindly  manner  and  directness  of  purpose  won  the  goodwill  of  all  his 
pupils  and  the  aflfection  of  many.  He  encouraged  a  spirit  of  manly 
sincerity  and  had  no  patience  with  sham  or  any  form  ot  (Uccit,  or  with 
weakness  that  was  buttressed  by  self-assurance.     His  attitude  ot  mind 
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was  sometimes  mistaken   in  later  years  for   unyielding  sternness,  and 

excited  opposition  which  prevented  his  kindlier  qualities  from  manifesting 

themselves. 

The  same  attention  to  matters  of  detail  which  showed  itself  in  regard 

to  the  Greek  accents  was  manifest  in  all  his  work  and  he  wrote,  re-wrote, 
revised,  and  re-revised  regulations  and  other  official  documents  until  his 
copy  became  the  despair  of  the  printers.  In  this,  had  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  pass  on  these  details  to  others  and  been  willing  to  take 
occasional  relaxation  from  the  burden  of  his  work,  his  life  might  have 
been  prolonged.  But  any  tendency  to  shirking  which  he  discountenanced 
in  others,  he  would  not  tolerate  in  his  own  case,  and  so  his  strong,  un- 
yielding sense  of  duty,  which  was  always  a  marked  feature  of  his  char- 
acter, became  an  absorbing  passion,  a  religion,  indeed,  in  his  later  years. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  midst  of  uncompleted  work,  and  as  he 
would  have  wished,  no  doubt,  for  to  him  there  was  no  finality  in  the 
solution  of  educational  problems. 

In  this,  as  in  other  things  to  which  he  set  his  mind,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  "good  enough",  but  persistently  aimed  at  the  best  that  could  be  done. 


Ontario  Schools  of  Early  Days 

THE  SCHOOL  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Brockville 
Collegiate  Institute,  for  three  very  interesting  pictures  of  early 
Ontario  schools.  All  three  buildings  are  in  the  township  of 
Augusta,  Grenville  County,  in  a  district  which  was  settled  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  United  Empire  Loyalists.  The  first  building 
is  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  a  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Maitland; 
the  second  is  in  Maitland ;  and  the  third  is  still  in  daily  use  as  the  Algon- 
quin Public  School. 

The  County  of  Grenville  formed  a  part  of  Johnstown,  one  of  the  eight 
Districts  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  LTnder  the 
first  school  law  of  Upper  Canada,  the  District  Public  School  Act  of  1807, 
a  Public  {i.e.,  Grammar)  School  was  authorized  for  each  District  and  £100 
was  appropriated  a§  an  annual  government  grant  to  the  teacher's  salary. 
The  Governor  of  the  Province  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  board  of  at 
least  five  trustees  for  each  District.  This  board  held  office  during  good 
behaviour  and,  in  practice,  recognized  no  superior  authority,  other  than 
the  Governor  himself.  It  provided  buildings  as  best  it  might  without 
the  right  to  levy  taxes,  prescribed  courses  of  study,  examined  and 
appointed  teachers,  selected  textbooks,  determined  the  tuition  fees  and, 
in  general,  conducted  the  school. 
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The  first  illustration  represents  the  District  or  Grammar  School  of 
Johnstown  District  under  this  Act  of  1807.  Like  all  the  early  Grammar 
Schools  the  Johnstown  School  received  only  boys  as  pupils  and  pla\ed 
the  part  of  a  "nursery  for  the  university  or  professions".  It  taught  the 
rudiments,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  together  with  Latin,  Greek, 
algebra,  geometry  with  surveying,  and  geography.  The  names  of  the 
first  teachers  are  not  known.  The  Rev.  John  Bethune,  rector  of  Brock- 
ville  and  of  the  township  of  Augusta,  taught  there  in  1814  and,  sometime 
later,  Mr.  George  Malloch.  Both  teachers  bore  family  names  that  appear 
often  in  the  later  history  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  1819  the  Johnstown  Gram- 
mar School  was  removed  to  Brock- 

ville     where,     as    the    Brock\illc  

Grammar    School,    High    School,  — : — 

and    Collegiate    Institute,   it    has  -.- 

never  failed  to  maintain  its  primac\" 
among  the  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario. 

The  District  Grammar  Schools 
were  not  popular  with  all  classes. 
They  were  often  located  as  the 
selfish  whims  of  a  dominant  trustee 
dictated.  They  were  often  ex- 
clusively Anglican  in  spirit. 
Although  they  received  a  large 
government  grant  they  were  quite 
free  from  government  control. 
They  were   quite   expensive   and,    i.    Oncoi  tiu  bMi.umnar  schoou  cMai.iishedin  iso7, 

,         '  ^  ,        .  ,_,     .    .  ,  situated  in  Aug-iista  township. 

therefore,  exclusive,     luition  and 

residence  fees — most  boys  boarded  in  the  house  of  the  teacher — rarely 
amounted  to  less  than  £30  per  year!  "They  belong  to  the  middling  and 
richer  classes",  says  a  parliamentary  report  of  the  day,  "and  to  maintain 
them  is  like  throwing  money  into  the  lap  <>t  the  rich". 

The  attacks  upon  the  District  Grammar  Schools  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  became  incessant  after 
the  war  of  1812-14.  To  save  them  from  destruction  their  friends  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  led  by  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  agreed  to 
support  the  Common  School  Act  of  181G.  This  Act  created  the  Common 
School  system  of  Ontario. 

Under  this  Act  and  the  amended  Acts  of  1820  and  1824,  "any  town, 
township,  village,  or  place"  with  twenty  pupils  might  elect  three  trustees 
who  were  empowered  to  provide  a  school  building,  prescribe  a  course  of 
study,  examine  and  appoint  the  teacher  (who  must  be  a  British  subject). 


.V<^.ii 


"^"^.^ 
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II' — An  old  "common 
1816.      MaJtland,    Augusta    Tp. 
Built  about  1829. 


and  in  general  administer  the  affairs  of  the  school.    Unlike  the  trustees  of 
the-  Grammar  Schools,  the  Common  School  trustees  were  required  to 

report  quarterly  and  annually  as  to 
attendance,  studies,  and  teaching 
staff,  to  a  District  Common  School 
Board  named  by  the  Governor, 
and  through  the  District  Board 
to  the  Governor  himself.  The 
Government  made  a  very  generous 
grant  to  the  teacher's  salary  based 
upon  the  school  attendance.  Read- 
ing, writing,  spelHng,  grammar, 
and  the  Bible,  were  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  instruction  in  these 
schools.  The  text-books  were 
often  of  Yankee  origin  and,  there- 
fore, suspicious.  The  teachers 
were  an  uncertain  lot.  Many  of 
them  were  the  misfits  or  failures 
.n  school"  built  under  the  Act  of    Qf  ^hc  dav.    Dr.  Sangstcr's  teachers 

Uigusta    Tp.     L  sed  until  1860.  '_  ° 

were  a  disabled  sailor  and  a  cob- 
bler who  "cobbled  and  taught  grammar  by  turns".  Dr.  David  Boyle 
defined  the  teaching  of  the  early  common  school  as  "blue  beech  cram- 
ming" and  the  teacher's  watchword  as  "no  lickin',  no  larnin'". 

The  second  illustration  repre- 
sents an  old  Common  School  built 
about  1829  and  used  until  1860. 

Between  1824  and  1840  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  Common 
School  system  of  Upper  Canada. 
Many  Common  School  Bills  were 
introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly  by  such  popular  leaders 
as  Buell,  Burwell,  and  Duncombe 
but  the  reactionary  elements  in 
the  Legislative  Council  would  not 
accept  them.  They  were  interested 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  the 
newly-founded  LTpper  Canada  Col- 
lege, and  Dr.  Strachan's  proposed 
university.  It  needed  the  Rebellion 
of  1837  to  clear  the  air — and  to 
start  the  Common  Schools  of 
Ontario  on  their  triumphant  course 


III. — Algonquin  Public  School,  Augusta  Tp.      Built 
1833 — this  date  is  on  triangular  stone.     Still  in  use. 
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The  third  ilkistration  represents  a  Common  School  built  in  1833  in 
this  period  of  stagnation.  Unlike  the  schools  represented  in  the  first  and 
second  illustrations,  it  is  still  in  use  as  a  school.  Who  knows  of  an  older 
school  in  Ontario? 


Daughters  of  the  Empire 

I.O.D.E.    Educational  Work   amongst   Foreigx   Districts 

IX  Canada 

STELLA  mac  KLIN 

Talbot  St.  School,  London 

THE  splendidly   unselfish  and  patriotic  work   being  done  by    the 
various  chapters  of  the  I.O.D.E.  is  worthy  of  all  praise.    Still  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  each  chapter  has  an  educational 
secretary  whose  privilege  it  is  to  get  in  touch  with  schools  of  foreign 
population  in  the  west. 

The  educational  secretary  of  the  Lord  Roberts  Chapter  has  had  very 
interesting  correspondence  with  a  school  at  Garland,  Man.,  where  there 
is  a  very  large  and  flourishing  Ukrainian  population.  This  school  has 
been  "adopted"  by  the  Lord  Roberts  Chapter,  which  some  months  ago 
sent  them  out  a  SIO  library.  These  books  are  selected  and  distributed 
by  the  national  educational  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Smith,  37  Church  street, 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  and  each  child  who  reads  ten  of  them  is  presented 
with  a  button.  The  winning  of  this  badge  is  greatly  coveted  b>'  the 
children,  who  eagerly  learn  to  read  that  they  may  enjoy  the  books  which 
tell  of  such  things  as:  "Britain  Overseas",  "Peeps  at  a  British  Army", 
"Pictures  of  British  History",  "Story  of  Canada",  "Heroes  of  Then  and 
Now",  etc. 

The  educational  secretary  of  the  Lord  Roberts  Chapter  is  a  teacher, 
and  she  has  interested  her  class  in  this  work  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
brisk  correspondence  has  started  up  between  the  two  schools.  The 
teacher  of  the  Garland  school  writes  to  say  that  he  is  more  than  gratified 
at  the  spur  it  has  given  his  class  in  composition  and  letter-writing,  not  to 
mention  their  joy  at  being  greeted  as  "fellow-Canadians". 

The  London  class  bought  from  their  own  savings  "The  History  of  the 
Flag"  in  picture  form  to  send  to  the  "little  foreigners  in  our  land",  and 
the  Lord  Roberts  Chapter  generously  donated  Benjamin  West's  in- 
spiring picture,  "The  Death  of  Wolfe",  to  hang  in  their  schoolroom. 
They  have  a  picture  of  King  George  V.,  as  they  say,  and  they  sing  "God 
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Save  the  King"  every  morning  and  read  the  Bible  in  EngHsh,  imitating 
what  the  London  class  told  them  is  their  daily  custom. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  Canadianize  these  little  strangers 
amongst  us,  as  we  well  know  "westward  the  tide  of  Empire  flows",  and 


Garland  School,  Haig  S.D.  (Ukrainian),  Manitoba, 

Teacher — Mr.  M.  Mykyuick. 

Last  year,  when  these  pictures  were  taken,  Mr.  Theo.  Boresky  (now  of  Winnipeg) 

was  teacher. 

in  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war,  "How  to  deal  with  the 
foreigners  in  the  west?"  will  be  a  vital  question. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  chapter  of  the  LO.D.E.  will  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  help  on  this  noble  work  of  colonization  and  civilization. 


The  Primary  Department 


S.S.  Xo.  4,  Barton,  Wentworth  Co.,  Ont. 

Teacher — Miss  Constance  McNeili.y. 

Send  in  a  "snapshot"  of  your  school  for  reproduction  on  this  page. 

[The  School  undertakes  to  answer  proinjitly,  by  letter,  all  reasonable  questions,  if 
correspondents  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  When  this  condition  is  not  met, 
answers  are  g'iven  on  this  page  as  soon  as  space  is  available.] 


Singing  in  the  Primary  Class 

MARY  W.  CASTLE 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

IT  has  been  said  that  "music  is  the  universal  source  for  social  enjoyment 
of  the  highest  and  most  refined  type".  Truly  it  enriches  the  life  of 
the  home  and  vitalizes  that  of  the  school.  Music,  well  taught, 
possesses  a  culture  value,  arouses  pleasurable  emotions,  and  is  of  distinct 
practical  value  in  that  it  trains  the  mind  to  powers  of  thought.  Ciranted 
that  the  subject  of  music  possesses  such  great  and  wide  influence,  it  is 
rightly  included  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Public  Schools,  and 
should  be  given  the  regular  and  conscientious  attention  of  all  teachers. 
From  the  teacher's  stand-point,  also,  there  are  the  benefits  of  the 
pleasure  and  relaxation  that  come  from  singing — the  decided  change 
from  arithmetic,  history,  spelling,  etc. 
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It  is  no  mere  theory  that  the  introduction  of  singing  is  a  great  help 
to  the  teachers  of  a  class  of  little  children  fresh  from  home  or  kinder- 
garten. Little  tots  of  six  years  who  are  entering  on  their  first  school 
year  find  the  periods  devoted  to  singing  the  most  restful  and  enjoyable 
of  all.  Children  who  have  just  entered  the  primary  class  have  no  power 
of  sustained  effort  along  a  particular  line  of  thought,  so  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  song  "clears  the  air"  when  the  lesson  is  reaching  the  point 
where  the  children  are  tired  and  restless  and  the  teacher  feels  herself 
becoming  irritable.  Let  the  children  relax  for  a  short  time  and  prepare 
to  enjoy  the  song  and  to  "put  a  smile  into  it".  Remember  that  lessons 
which  are  usually,  very  interesting  become  humdrum  now  and  then  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done.  It  is  refreshing,  then,  to  open  the  windows, 
so  that  cool,  fresh  air  may  fill  the  room.  While  the  music  refreshes  the 
minds  of  the  children,  the  air  breathed  in  will  refresh  them  physically. 

Before  entering  school  the  children  have  heard  songs  sung  to  them 
by  their  mothers  and  have  themselves,  in  many  cases,  learned  songs  in 
their  homes.  Wisely  the  primary  teacher  begins  her  work  by  continuing 
to  teach  songs  in  the  same  natural  way,  strengthening  thus  the  bond 
between  the  school  and  the  home.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  as  the 
study  of  music  progresses,  the  teaching  of  rote  songs  must  be  suddenly 
dropped.  On  the  contrary,  the  children  may  continue  to  learn  them  for 
some  time,  but  they  are  stressed  because  they  are  very  valuable  during 
the  first  few  weeks  when  school  seems  a  strange  new  world  to  the  child. 

Probably  the  "lullaby"  is  the  type  that  possesses  the  greatest  appeal 
for  the  small  children.  Songs  of  this  type  are  especially  good.  Nursery 
rhymes  set  to  simple  tunes  are  attractive  on  account  of  the  interest  in 
the  familiar  and  much-liked  rhyme.  Short,  bright  nature  songs,  carefully- 
chosen  action  songs,  and  simple  rounds  are  also  interesting,  because 
rote-singing  and  child-like  simplicity  go  hand-in-hand.  Many  suitable 
little  melodies  may  be  found  in  the  Educational  Music  Course  (Book  I). 
Strive  to  get  a  variety  of  songs.  Have  songs  suited  to  the  different 
seasons  and  occasions.  Some  songs  may  be  adapted  as  duets,  half  the 
class  singing  alternately.  The  solo  part  of  songs  with  choruses  may  Idc 
sung  by  the  teacher  or  by  one  of  the  children.  It  is  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  teachers  of  Grade  I  to  furnish  the  children  with  a 
musical  experience  and  to  guide  them,  through  soft  singing,  into  the 
habit  of  pure  tone.  A  good  "pattern "  givep  by  the  teacher  is  a  wonderful 
help. 

To  obtain  a  pure,  sweet  tone  the  mouth  should  be  well  opened  and 
the  voice  directed  well  forward  in  the  mouth.  In  the  earliest  lessons 
to  little  children  it  is  unwise  to  give  many  rules  or  technical  explanations, 
for  there  is  danger  of  the  pupils  striving  with  such  conscious  effort  to 
follow  all  the  rules  given  that  a  hard,  heavy  tone  results.     Indeed,  in 
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such  cases,  the  teacher  may  often  learn  by  observing  the  puckered  brows 
of  the  children  that  conditions  are  wrong  and  the  tone  unpleasant  and 
harsh.  Suggestive  hints  may  be  given  by  the  watchful  teacher  to  prevent 
errors  in  breathing.  Correct  breathing  may  be  taught  !)>■  means  of 
simple  exercises  in  the  music  lesson  (some  are  given  also  in  the  physical 
training  exercises).  The  pupils  must  not  be  told  to  "breathe  hard"  but 
simple  interesting  devices  may  be  thought  out  which  will  ha\e  a  quiet, 
soothing  influence,  and  will  also  induce  correct  breathing.  This  will 
help  when  the  singing  begins.  See  that  the  children  get  all  possible 
pleasure  from  their  singing,  and  try  to  arouse  in  them  a  consciousness  of 
the  enjoyment  they  feel.  Bright,  pleasant  faces  should  confront  the 
teacher — a  happy  expression,  resulting  from  pleasant  anticipation  of 
the  song,  will  prove  a  good  influence  in  the  singing  itself.  A  happy  state 
of  mind  will  do  much  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  whole  lesson. 

The  importance  of  a  pure  tone  in  singing  can  scarcely  be  oxer- 
stressed,  for  "tone"  overshadows  all  the  other  elements.  As  the  children 
sing  their  songs  they  begin  to  realize  the  use  of  the  singing  voice.  All 
loud  or  harsh  tones  must  be  avoided;  if  some  attention  is  given  to  the 
voice  in  other  school  subjects,  there  will  not  be  much  extra  labour 
expended  in  producing  sweet,  pleasant  tones  in  singing. 

The  songs  chosen  must  be  within  the  range  of  the  children's  \oices, 
and  both  music  and  words  must  be  interesting  and  of  appropriate 
simplicity.  If  "actions"  are  used,  the  effect  may  be  either  distinctly 
pleasing  or  otherwise.  When  actions  are  desired,  be  sure  that  they  are 
quiet  and  natural  and  that  the  singing  is  soft.  It  is  unwise  to  have  the 
children  sing  while  they  are  performing  strenuous  exercises.  Standing 
correctly  and  easily  is  a  good  position  for  singing — also  sitting  erect 
(correctly,  but  not  stififly)  with  hands  resting  lightly  on  the  desk,  or 
folded  loosely. 

Beware  of  lowering  the  pitch  of  songs  because  this  ma\'  Ijccome  an 
unconscious  habit  with  the  teacher  and  it  is  really  the  "flute-like"  and 
clear  tone  that  should  be  preserved.  See,  also,  that  pronunciation  is 
correct  and  enunciation  clear,  for  errors  in  these  respects  nia\-  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  piece. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  the  teacher  should  obser\e  keenly  to  dis- 
cover which  children  sing  in  a  monotone  and  which,  because  they  are 
usually  correct  and  true  in  tone,  unconsciously  become  leaders. 

New  songs  will  be  learned  by  the  teacher's  singing  them  through 
several  times,  perhaps  giving  extra  and  separate  attention  to  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  song.  When  the  tune  is  learned  the  teacher  should 
vot  sing  with  her  class.  She  gives  the  best  that  is  possible  while  the 
children  listen.  If  they  sing  with  the  teacher,  it  will  prevent  her  dis- 
tinguishing errors  that  may  occur.     Also,   the  children   may  learn   to 
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depend  so  much  on  the  help  the  teacher  is  giving  that,  when  left  to 
themselves,  they  are  unable  to  make  any  progress.  The  teacher  may 
frequently  stop  the  leaders  and  let  the  less  confident  ones  try  the  song 
alone.  In  all  the  lessons  the  teacher  may  well  encourage  the  children  to 
sing  individually  because  this  makes  for  efficiency.  She  listens  while  the 
children  sing,  and  if  a  difficulty  occurs,  goes  through  that  part  herself. 

The  pupils  who  sing  in  a  monotone  should  listen  a  great  deal  to  the 
others.  They  may  occasionally  pattern  a  tone  given  first  by  several 
others.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  feelings  of  these  little  ones  be  not 
hurt  when  they  are  asked  to  be  "listeners".  Let  them  listen — with  the 
teacher.  Do  not  discourage  them  by  remarking  on  their  inability  to 
sing  correctly,  but  remember  that  patience  and  wise  help  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  bring  about  improvement.  However,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
listen  to  a  good  model.  If  such  a  pupil  sings  with  the  class  his  own  voice 
may  prevent  his  hearing  the  correct  tone.  It  is  often  the  children  who 
sing  in  a  monotone  who  sing  most  lustily  and  appear  to  get  the  greatest 
enjoyment  from  the  lesson.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  children  require 
medical  treatment  to  remedy  a  defect  of  the  throat. 

The  teacher,  then,  while  keeping  the  progress  of  the  whole  class  in 
mind,  must  be  specially  watchful  in  certain  individual  cases.  And, 
through  it  all,  she  must  see  that  "pleasure  abounds"  in  the  singing. 

In  teaching  songs,  the  type  of  song  and  the  age  of  the  pupils,  may 
affect  the  method.  Let  there  be  some  variety  which  may  be  "the  spice 
of  life"  in  singing  as  in  other  things. 

Following  are  suggestive  hints  in  teaching  a  rote  song. 

A  short  definite  talk  may  be  given  to  introduce  the  "story"  or  setting 
of  the  song.  This  should  awaken  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  theme. 
Then  the  teacher  may  sing  the  melody  to  the  class — naturally,  sweetly, 
and  accurately.  The  teacher  should  memorize  the  song  so  that  the 
children  will  see  that  it  has  been  learned  and  that  they  are  but  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  teacher  in  this.  The  teacher  can  also  give  her  un- 
divided attention  to  the  song  itself  and  to  the  pupils  before  her.  After 
the  children  have  heafd  it  sung  several  times,  they  will  begin  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  the  song  and  may  begin  to  learn  it,  phrase  by  phrase, 
until  the  whole  song  is  memorized.  When  the  second  part  is  taught,  it 
may  be  combined  with  the  first.  The  teacher  must  listen  carefully  for 
errors  in  tune  and  in  pronunciation.  Words  that  give  trouble  may  be 
explained  and  the  children  should  pronounce  them  several  times.  Do 
not  keep  children  at  a  lesson  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  If  the  song  is 
difficult,  teach  part  of  it,  but  teach  it  well. 

Imitation  and  repetition  both  play  a  part  here.  The  former  necessi- 
tates a  clear,  sweet,  and  true  tone.  The  latter  very  often  calls  for 
variety. 
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To  prevent  monotony  a  "choir"  nia\'  ht-  formed  of  several  of  the 
leaders.  The  teacher  may  listen  and  touch  one  of  the  other  children 
lightly  on  the  shoulder,  when  his  singing  is  up  to  a  certain  standard, 
to  indicate  that  he  may  join  the  choir.  The  teacher  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  improvement  in  the  effort  of  the  children. 

A  "singing  match"  may  he  used  to  give  individual  work  on  phrases. 
Two  of  the  best  singers  ma\-  be  leaders,  alternately  ch(X)sing  pupils  as 
in  a  spelling  match.  If  the  applicant  can  reproduce  the  phrase  sung  to 
him  by  the  leader  he  is  taken  on  that  side.  The  leader  has  the  privilege 
of  singing  the  phrase  several  times  to  a  backward  child  and  having  him 
repeat  it — even  bit  by  bit,  if  necessary.  Of  course,  the  leaders  must  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  tone  pure.  The  children  enjoy  trying  to 
catch  tones  and,  being  eager  to  gain  a  plac\',  will  listen  intelligently. 


Number  Work  in  Primary  Grades 

{Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 

Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

LAST   month   the   number  work   article   was  on    the   beginning  of 
number  work  and  on  counting.     In  this  article  the  work  is  ex- 
tended to  more  difficult  work  and  some  number  games  are  given. 
If  the  number  facts  are  taken  as  an  extension  of  the  counting  exer- 
cises, man\-  of  them  are  found  to  be  easy. 

Adding  1  to  a  number  is  simply  counting,  and  all  the  combinations 
from  1+1  to  9+1  are  quickly  mastered  without  much  teaching.  Have 
the  children  learn  the  table  both  ways,  the  second  being  a  little  more 
difficult.  1+1  =  2;  1+1  =  2; 

2+1=3;  1  +  2  =  3; 

3+1=4;  1  +  3  =  4; 

to  9+1  =  10;  1  +  9=10. 

In  the  first  case  1  is  added  to  each  of  the  digits;  in  the  second  the  digits 
are  added  to  1. 

After  learning  to  count  by  2's  the  pupils  can  give  the  answers  to  the 
following,  2+2;  4  +  2;  2+4;  2+6;  6  +  2;  2+8;  8+2.  After  counting  by 
3's— 3  +  3,  3  +  6,  6  +  3.  and  after  counting  by  4's— 4  +  4,  4  +  8,  8+4,  are 
learnt. 

If  seeing  6  +  2  does  not  recall  8,  have  the  child  count  by  2's  until  8  is 
reached,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  he  will  readil>-  tell  you  that  6  +  2  =  8. 

The  "doubles"  may  be  memorized  quickly.  The  rhythm  in  saying 
these  facts  together  is  of  great  value.     1  +  1  =  2,  2+2,  3  +  3,  4  +  4,  5+5, 
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6+6,  7+7,  8+8,  9+9.  Only  as  far  as  5  +  5  is  prescribed,  but  the 
children  like  to  say  the  others. 

Thisleavesvery  fewfactstolearn;2+3,  2+5,  2+7,  3  +  4,3  +  5,  3  +  7, 
4+5,  4+6,  and  these  backwards  as  3  +  2.  The  rest  are  studied  in  the 
Senior  First  Grade. 

Series  work  is  useful  and  consists  of  three  types.  Because  a  child 
knows  that  2+6  =  8  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  knows  42+6 
=  48.  (The  counting  by  lO's  referred  to  in  the  April  article  is  the  basal 
work  for  the  series.) 

The  first  type  is  the  easiest  because  the  sums,  when  added,  are  below 

The  second  type  ends  in  0,  as 


10.         3     13     23     33.. 

..93 

+  4       4       4       4.  . 

.  .   4. 

7     17     27     37.., 

..97 

3     13     23     33     93 

+     7       7       7       7       7  . 

10  20  30  40  100  The  third  is  difificult  and  is  not  included  in 
primary  work.  In  this  type  the  numbers  when  added  amount  to  more 
than  10,  6     16     26       96 

+  9999 

15     25     35     105 
In  writing  series  work  some  attention  to  the  arrangement  is  necessary. 
When  one  long  line  is  drawn  below  the  numbers  composing  the  series 
only  one  plus  or  addition  sign  is  needed;  but  when  each  part  of  the  series 
has  a  separate  line  below  it        2  2 

+  3  +  13  plus  signs  are  needed  with  every 

combination.    Attention  to  these  small  details  of  correct  form  makes  the 
child  more  observant  and  careful. 

Begin  a  series  and  let  the  children  finish  it.  Sometimes  give  them  a 
broken  series  as  3  and  5,  63  and  5,  etc. 

Single  Column  Addition — As  soon  as  the  smaller  combinations  have 
been  learned  practice  in  column  addition  should  be  given  to  reinforce 
the  knowledge  gained  in  oral  drill.    Such  columns  as      2       3       2   are 

1        1       2 
+  3+2+2 

needed. 

There  is  one  new  habit  to  learn  and  that  is  the  retention  of  each  result 

in  mind  until  the  next  is  thought  of.     In  the  example    3  one  must  think 

4 
2 
3 

12 
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3+2  =  5,  5+4  =  9,  9+3  =  12  and  retain  5  in  his  mind  until  he  has  thought 
of  9  and  9  until  he  has  thought  of  12.  In  adding  he  should  NOT  say 
"3  and  2  are  5,  5  and  4  are  9,  9  and  3  are  12"  but  "5,  9,  12".  Do  not 
pronounce  the  lowest  number,  which  is  3  in  this  case.  When  the  partial 
result  is  more  than  10  the  series  idea  should  be  used  so  that  the  child  will 
connect  the  larger  numbers  with  the  number  combination'^  already 
learned.    Thus — 

4  in  the  example  given  the  partial  result  is  13  (over  10).    Now  connect 

3  13  and  4  with  3  and  4. 

2 

4 

4 

Three  important  factors  enter  into  single  column  addition:  (1)  pro- 
nouncing, and  later  just  thinking,  merely  the  results  of  each  addition  as, 
"5,  9,  12"  not  "3  +  2  =  5,  5  +  4  =  9,  9+3  =  12".  (2)  Instantaneous  con- 
nection of  any  part  of  a  series  with  the  basic  combination  as,  12+3  with 
2+3  or  13+5  with  3  +  5.  (3)  The  careful  placing  of  numbers  under  other 
numbers  of  the  same  decade — units  under  units,  tens  under  tens. 

3  gives  more  careful  work  than    3  or     3 

2  2  2 

6  6  G 


11  11  11. 

Trained  in  this  careful  manner  children  will  be  spared  much  un- 
necessary work  at  a  later  stage.  Each  first  addition  should  be  taken 
from  the  bottom  upwards.  Train  them  to  add  each  column  twice,  first 
from  the  bottom  upwards  and  second  from  the  top  downwards,  thus 
checking  their  work. 

Speed  and  accuracy  may  be  aided  b\-  training  in  grouping  as  3 
is   really  three    5's.       Grouping   into    tens    is    a    necessary    training    2 

5 
2 

10  10  3 


6+2+2  +  5  +  3+2=  A  special  drill  in  groups  that  make  10  needs 
attention  frequently,  8+2,  1  +  4+5,  3  +  3  +  3+1,  etc.  When  the  columns 
of  numbers  are  placed  on  the  board  mark  off  with  curved  lines  the  groups 
which  may  be  combined  at  sight. 

The  subtraction  facts  should  i)e  taught  after  the  addition  facts 
because  (1)  the  subtraction,  while  implied  in  the  addition,  is  yet  a  more 
complex  operation,  (2)  subtraction  is  only  the  inverse  of  addition  and  if 
taught  before  the  addition  facts  are  well  known  there  is  a  duplication  of 
effort,  (3)  there  is  loss  of  time  when  both  are  taught  simultaneously. 
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Number  Games. — Like  the  proverbial  rock  the  teacher's  ingenuity  is 
often  worn  by  the  constant  dropping  of  the  water  of  "daily  drill  and 
review".  To  make  the  drill  on  2+5  as  interesting  on  the  last  day  as  on 
the  first  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  many  devices.  To  be  of 
lasting  effect,  number  work  must  come  into  close  touch  with  the  child's 
life.  Number  games  appeal  to  the  child  and  are  vitally  connected  with 
his  life  and  interests.  The  child's  life  is  full  of  activity.  He  is  constantly 
carrying  out  projects  and  solving  problems  of  his  own.  This  requires 
thinking  and  carrying  out  of  a  definite  purpose.  Play  is  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  child  life;  it  is  child  life.  The  teacher  who  does  not  use 
play  in  her  daily  work  fails  to  grasp  a  vital  principle  and  to  make  use 
of  a  great  asset  in  educating  the  child  under  her  care. 

L  Number  Race:    Place  on  the  board  a  question  as 


3     14     3     4 
2     3     2     2     4 


7     6     2     7     2 
2     3     5     16 


At  the  word  "go"  two  children  add,  one  starting  at  each  end.     The 
winner  reaches  the  line  in  the  middle  first. 

2.  Ladder  Game:  Draw  tWo  ladders  on  the  board.  On  each  rung 
write  numbers.  Add  a  given  number,  say  4,  to  each  number  on  the  rungs 
and  write  the  answer  at  the  side  of  the  ladder.  At  a  given  signal  each 
child  starts  to  add. 

To  vary  this,  sometimes  use  a  telegraph  pole,  flag  pole,  or  an  electric 
light  pole  in  place  of  the  ladder.  Another  method  is  to  add  enough  to 
the  numbers  on  the  ladder  to  make  a  given  number  thus,  if  2,  4,  6,  7,  3,  5, 
are  on  the  ladder  add  enough  to  each  to  make  9  and  the  answers  will  be 
7,  5,  3,  etc. 

3.  "Circles"  with  the  numbers  on  the  circumference  and  one  number 
in  the  centre  may  be  used  similarly.  The  use  of  tents,  sidewalks,  oblongs, 
squares,  etc.,  in  place  of  the  circle  gives  variety  to  the  drills. 

4.  "Next"  Game:  This  game  helps  to  gain  speed  and  accuracy.  The 
teacher  announces  that  the  table  to  be  drilled  is  10.  The  first  boy  gives 
the  number  4,  the  next  boy  gives  the  answer  6  and  announces  a  new 
number,  say  2,  the  third  boy  gives  the  answer  8  and  he  in  turn  announces 
a  new  number.  If  a  mistake  is  made  the  boy  is  sent  to  some  concrete 
material  to  work  out  his  problem. 

5.  "Two's"  Game:  To  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  sing  the  even 
numbers  up  to  30. 

6.  Railroad  Track:  Draw  two  parallel  lines  on  the  board  and  write 
combinations  as  3+3,  4  and  5,  etc.  They  choose  two  "railroad  stations" 
as  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  As  the  child  uses  the  pointer  and  says  the 
answer,  the  class  watch  to  see  how  quickly  his  train  (pointer)  goes  over 
the  track.  If  he  answers  slowly  his  train  is  a  freight;  if  quickly,  an  ex- 
press; and  if  he  hesitates  it  is  a  local.  Sometimes  we  can  make  a  round  trip. 
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7.  Hop  Game:  Write  numbers  on  the  floor.  Let  a  child  hop  on  two 
of  them  and  give  the  result.  Thus  6,  2,  4,  1,3  are  on  the  floor;  the  child 
hops  on  3  and  4  and  gives  the  answer  7.  This  may  be  used  in  column 
addition  as  well,  a  child  adding  as  he  hops. 

8.  "  Exchange"  Game:  Give  each  child  a  ticket  with  a  number  on  it. 
The  teacher  flashes  another  card  with  a  number  on,  say  9.  Immediately 
the  child  who  holds  4  exchanges  with  5.  The  other  numl>ers  3  and  (j, 
1  and  8,  2  and  7  exchange  places  also. 

9.  "Menu  Card"  Game:  A  menu  card  is  written  on  the  board.  On 
a  slip  of  paper  the  child  writes  what  he  wishes  and  adds.  The  teacher 
punches  his  card  if  correct.  If  there  is  toy  money  available  allow  him 
to  pay  out  the  correct  amount  to  a  cashier.  Many  activities  of  social  life 
may  be  used  for  a  basis  for  interesting  lessons. 

The  menu  card  may  look  like  this: 

Menu  The  child's  card  may  read  as  follows: 

milk        2c.  peaches        4c. 

salad      Gc.  .  milk  2c. 

bread      Ic.  bread  Ic. 

apples    2c.  -  — 

peaches  4c.  7c. 

10.  "Toy  Shop"  Game:  Have  pictures  of  toys  pasted  on  stiff  paper 
(jr  have  the  real  toys.  Pictures  may  be  obtained  from  advertisements, 
catalogues,  or  old  books.  On  the  board  write  a  price  list  and  write  the 
articles  mentioned  in  a  column  as  the  menu  card:  doll  4c,  blocks  2c,  ball 
4c,  marbles  Ic,  horn  3c,  doll's  bed  8c,  cow  4c,  pig  2c,  sheep  3c.  The 
child  brings  10c  to  the  store.  He  buys  a  ball  for  4c  and  a  sheep  for  3c. 
The  toy  man  gives  him  his  change  of  3c.  (liange  this  to  a  fish  store,  a 
fruit  store,  candy  store,  etc. 

11.  "Penny"  Game:  The  children  make  several  circles  on  their 
paper  arranging  them  in  a  pile.  On  the  board  the  teacher  writes  a 
number  of  facts,  the  child  writes  the  fact  and  the  answer  on  each  penny. 
The  teacher  collects  and  marks  the  wrong  ones.  If  a  child  had  8  pennies 
drawn  and  on  2  of  them  the  wrong  answer,  give  him  credit  for  6  cents. 
Insist  that  one  circle  (penny)  be  drawn  and  the  number  fact  be  inserted, 
before  another  is  drawn.  One  complete  step  before  another  is  attempted 
is  the  rule  of  the  game. 

12.  Balloon  Game:  The  game  is  played  as  the  "penny  game",  the 
same  pattern  being  used  for  the  balloons.  Draw  a  string  hanging  from 
the  balUjon.  They  try  hard  not  to  have  a  "broken"  balloon  (a  wrong 
answer). 

13.  Musical  Chairs:  A  combination  card  is  placed  on  each  desk  but 
one.  The  teacher  hums  and  all  sit  down  when  she  stops.  She  then  asks 
each  in  turn  to  give  his  answer. 
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14.  "Jack  be  Nimble"  Game:  Recite  the  nursery  rhyme  and  let  each 
child  jump  over  a  candle  or  some  object.  With  their  rulers  they  measure 
the  length  of  the  jump.  Instead  of  reciting  it,  sing  it  to  the  tune  of 
"Good-night,  Ladies": 

"Jack  be  nimble,  Jack  be  quick, 
Jack  jump  over  the  candle-stick, 
Merrily  he  jumps  over. 
Jumps  over,  jumps  over. 
Merrily  he  jumps  over  the  candle-stick." 

15.  "Sixpence  Pie"  Game.  Write  on  twenty-four  tickets  known 
combinations  (blackbirds).  Put  them  into  a  box.  While  singing  let 
each  of  the  children  take  a  "blackbird"  and  give  you  the  answer. 

16.  "Jack  Horner  Pie":  Played  as  Sixpence  Pie.  When  they  reach 
the  line  "pulled  out  a  plum"  they  are  eager  to  eat  the  plum  (tell  the 
answer). 

17.  "  The  Visitor  Game  " :  This  game  is  a  great  favourite.  One  child 
is  sent  into  the  hall  or  cloak-room.  To  the  others  are  distributed  tickets 
with  numbers  up  to  10  on  them.  The  teacher  announces  that  9  is  to  be 
reviewed.  The  visitor  raps  3  times  on  the  door.  The  teacher  asks 
"Who  is  your  friend"?  A  child  at  the  seat  rises  and  says,  " I,  number  6, 
am  her  friend,  3+6  =  9".  If  correct,  this  child  becomes  the  visitor  and 
has  the  privilege  of  knocking. 

18.  "To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  pig" :  Repeat  this  rhyme  or 
recite  "This  little  pig  went  to  market".  Each  little  pig  starts  out  with  a 
basket  and  buys  several  things  (tickets  with  combinations  on  them). 
They  then  return  home  (the  teacher's  desk)  and  give  the  answer  to  each 
combination. 

19.  Merry-Go-Round  Game:  Draw  a  circle  on  the  floor..  On  the 
outside  write  numbers  and  in  the  centre  write  a  number.  The  child 
begins  at  one  number  and  goes  around  the  circle,  adding  the  centre 
number  to  each  on  the  circumference. 

20.  "Have  you  Seen?"  Game  correlates  language  and  number 
work.  The  children  standing  in  a  line  are  each  given  a  number.  Bo-peep 
asks  one  of  the  children,  "Have  you  seen  my  sheep  to-day?"  The  child 
answers,  "How  many  did  you  lose?"  Bo-peep  says  a  combination  as 
"I  lost  5  black  sheep  and  4  white  sheep".  Whoever  has  the  number  9 
answers  "I  saw  9  sheep".     If  correct,  she  becomes  Bo-peep. 

21.  Ball  Game:  Call  the  ball  number  7  if  you  are  working  at  the 
facts  of  7.  Place  other  numbers  on  the  board  and  a  mark  on  the  floor  at 
which  to  stand  when  tossing  the  ball.  Each  in  turn  tosses  the  ball.  If 
it  strikes  2  the  tosser  must  say  "2  and  5  are  7".  The  next  child  then 
takes  his  turn.  For  this  game  the  class  may  be  divided  into  sides  and 
each  given  a  name.    The  score  may  then  be  kept  for  each  side. 
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22.  "Jumps"  or  "Stepping  Stones":  Place  combination  cards  on 
the  floor.  The  child  says  the  combination  and  answer,  junif)s  (uer  it, 
and  is  ready  for  the  next. 

23.  "Family  Game:  One  child  says  "I  Ix-long  U)  the  family  oi  G. 
Who  am  I?"  "Are  you  2  and  4  are  6?"  another  child  asks.  "No",  is  the 
reply.  "Are  you  3  and  3  are  6?"  "Yes,  I  am  3  and  3  are  0".  If  correct, 
they  change  places. 

Helps:  (a)  Visualization  cards  placed  around  the  room  are  of  great 
value.  The  child  unconsciously  absorbs  many  of  the  facts  by  seeing  these 
cards.    The  Fitch  number  cards  and  Latta's  number  cards  are  excellent. 

(b)  The  method  used  with  greatest  frequency  in  social  life  is  to  be 
preferred.  People  add,  subtract,  and  multiply  with  their  figures  arranged 
above  and  below  one  another  in  a  vertical  line;  then  the  vertical  form  is 
preferable  to  the  horizontal  method  6  +  3=9  although  our  text-books 
frequently  use  the  latter. 

(f)  In  the  transition  from  objective  concreteness  to  symbolic  ab- 
straction the  following  steps  make  the  transition  easier:  (1)  Objects,  as 
blocks,  etc.  (2)  Pictures,  as  pictures  of  cats,  dogs  (Fitch  or  Latta  Cards 
of  great  use  here).  (3)  Diagrams,  as  on  dominoes  .  '  .'  :  :.  (4)  Number 
stories  in  which  the  teacher  gives  orally  a  story  as,  "A  little  boy  ate  1 
cookie  and  then  he  ate  3".  (5)  More  abstract  verbal  representations  as 
"1  and  3  are  4".  (6)  Writing  of  abstract  work  as  "1  and  3  are  4". 
(7)  Using  mathematical  symbols  as  1+3=4. 

(d)  In  teaching  how  to  write  numbers  place  a  row  of  houses  on  a 
street.  Call  them  Mrs.  Unit's  house,  Mrs.  Ten,  Mrs.  Twenty  and  so  on 
to  Mrs.  Hundred.  Under  Mrs.  Unit's  house  write  the  nine  children  in  a 
vertical  row;  under  Mrs.  Ten's  write  11  to  19.  The  pupils  soon  see  that 
each  house  has  the  mother  and  9  children. 

(e)  In  teaching  10  review  the  numbers  from  1  to  9  concretely.  The 
child  holds  9  sticks  in  one  hand  and  takes  up  another  stick  in  the  other 
hand.  "How  many  in  each  hand?"  "How  many  altogether?"  Give 
the  new  name  ten.  Let  them  select  10  of  several  things  or  perform  an 
action  10  times.  A  new  game  is  played  and  the  rule  of  the  game  is  that 
as  soon  as  we  get  10  sticks  we  tie  them  into  a  bundle,  .^sk  how  many 
bundles  they  have — 1  bundle.  "How  many  sticks  in  a  bundle?"  10. 
We  call  it  a  ten  bundle.  Give  them  the  written  symbol.  Draw  a  two- 
roomed  house,  call  the  right  hand  room  units  and  the  left,  tens.  They 
have  the  bundle  in  the  left  hand  and  no  sticks  in  the  right.  Ask  the 
place  for  the  ten's  bundle  and  they  will  place  it  in  the  ten's  room  and  no 
sticks  in  the  units'  room.  One  ten  is  expressed  by  a  1  in  the  second  place 
and  0  for  no  units  in  the  first  place.  In  teaching  11  they  will  readily  see 
that  they  have  1  bundle  of  10  and  1  unit.     1  ten  and  1  unit  =  11. 
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Make  your  language  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Vary  your 
drills.  Do  not  use  a  drill  or  game  if  interest  begins  to  lag.  Put  it  away 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks.  When  you  bring  it  out  again,  it  will  have  an 
added  interest — an  old  friend  and  yet  new\  Make  the  drills  intense.  A 
snappy,  brisk  drill  is  a  true  economy  of  time  and  energy.  And  above  all 
do  not  allow  your  work  to  become  stiff  and  formal.  Motivate  it  around 
the  child's  experiences.  Give  them  the  problem  and  let  them  work  it  out 
in  projects  that  interest  them.  The  element  of  happiness  must  enter 
largely  into  the  child's  life  in  a  primary  grade. 


Diary  of  the  War 

NOVEMBER,  1918. 

Nov.  1.  Armistice  terms  given  to  Austria.  First  American  Army  aided  by  the 
French,  attacks  on  a  front  of  over  15  miles  north  of  Verdun  advancing  4 
miles  at  some  points  and  freeing  a  dozen  towns.  Italians  cross  the  Livenza 
River.  The  Austro-Hungarian  superdreadnought  Virihus  Unitis,  flagship 
of  the  fleet,  is  torpedoed  and  sunk.  German  troops  withdraw  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  Finnish  Government  grants  armistice 
to  10,000  revolutionaries. 

Nov.  2.  Canadians  capture  Valenciennes.  Americans  break  through  the  Freyda  line 
on  a  wide  front,  capturing  Champigneulle,  Buzancy,  Fosse,  Batticourt, 
Doolcon,  and  Villers-devant-Dun.  Gouraud,  with  Fourth  French  Army, 
continues  his  progress  on  the  left  wing  of  the  American  First  Army. 
Italians  advance  northward  reaching  the  Sugana  Valley  in  the  Trentino. 
Steamer  enters  New  York  with  lights  ablaze  for  first  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  U-boat  campaign  in  1915. 

Nov.  3.  Franco-Belgian  troops  reach  a  line  within  5  miles  of  Ghent.  Americans  con- 
tinue their  advance  north  of  Verdun,  joining  with  the  French  at  Noirval, 
and  taking  several  towns.  Italians  take  Trent  and  Trieste  and  cavalry 
enters  Udine.  Austria-Hungary  signs  armistice  to  go  into  effect  at  j  o'clock, 
Nov.  4.  The  terms  include  the  cession  of  half  the  artillery  of  the  Austrian 
Army,  15  Austrian  submarines,  all  German  submarines  in  territorial 
waters,  three  battleships,  3  light  cruisers,  9  destroyers,  12  torpedo  boats, 
1  mine  layer  and  six  Danube  monitors;  Army  is  to  be  demobilised  and  all 
occupied  territory  is  to  be  evacuated;  Italians  are  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
Austrian  territory  giving  them  command  of  all  passes  and  railways  into 
Austria  from  Italy;  all  military  and  railway  equipment  to  be  left  in  situ; 
all  Allied  prisoners  to  be  freed  immediately.  Serbian  Army  re-occupies 
Belgrade;  Second  Army  reaches  the  Bosnian  frontier.  Kaiser  decrees  his 
full  support  of  political  and  domestic  reforms  within  Germany.  Formation 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  Republic  announced. 

Nov.  4.  Summarising  the  last  ofl^ensive  the  Italian  War  Office  states  that  51  Italian 
divisions,  3  British,  2  French,  1  Czecho-Slovak,  and  1  American  regiment, 
fought  63  Austro-Hungarian  divisions.  ''The  Austro-Hungarian  Army  is 
destroyed  .  .  .  it  has  lost  an  immense  quantity  of  material  of  all  kinds,  nearly 
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all  its  stores  and  depots,  and  has  left  in  our  hands  about  joo,uoo  prisoners, 
with  their  commands  complete,  and  not  fewer  than  5,000  guns  ".  Serbs  enter 
Bosnia.  United  States  Government  recognises  the  Polish  Army  as  auto- 
nomous and  co-belligerent.  Cihent  is  entered.  Germany  protests  to  the 
U.S.  against  the  bombing  of  cities.  Allied  nations  and  U.S.  reach  a  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  the  terms  Germany  must  accept. 

Nov.  .J.  British  gain  great  victory  south  of  Valenciennes,  about  l.e  Quesnoy  and 
Landrecies;  4th  British  Corps  and  New  Zealandcrs  engaged.  Germans 
retreat  on  a  7;)-nii!e  front  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Aisne.  Americans  cross 
the  Meuse  at  three  points  below  Stenay.  Bolshevist  Government  hands 
neutral  Ministers  a  Note  for  transmission  to  the  Allies  asking  for  the 
opening  of  [leace  negotiations.  Secretary  Lansing  notifies  the  German 
Government  that  the  Allies  arc  willing  to  arrange  an  armistice  on  President 
Wilson's  principles,  and  that  the  terms  can  be  obtained  of  Marshal  Foch. 

Nov.  6.  Germans  retreat  across  the  Meuse  in  front  of  the  American  Army;  Sedan  and 
Mouzon  In  flames;  Vervins,  Rethel  and  other  towns  captured.  German 
armistice  delegation  reaches  the  Allied  lines.  Italian  troops  begin  to 
occupy  Austrian  territory.  Germany  demands  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Russian  representatives  in  Germany. 

Nov.  7.  Firing  ceases  on  one  section  of  the  front  near  La  Capelle  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  German  armistice  delegation.  The  delegation  consists  of 
Mathias  Erzberger,  General  von  Winterfeld,  Count  von  OberndorfF, 
General  von  Griinnel  and  naval  Captain  von  Salow.  Americans  take 
Sedan.  French  troops  east  of  the  Oise  and  north  of  the  Aisne  push  forward 
ten  miles  and  liberate  100  villages.  German  fleet  revolts:  Kiel  seized  by 
Soldiers'  Council;  Schleswig  seized  by  revolutionists;  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  flees.  Premature  peace  jubilation  over  all  the  North  American 
continent  on  the  receipt  of  a  false  cablegram. 

Nov.  8.  German  plenipotentiaries  arrive  at  Allied  headquarters  at  Rethondes  at  6  a.m. 
With  Marshal  Foch  are  Major-General  Weygand,  Admiral  Wemyss,  and 
Vice- Admiral  Sims.  A  German  courier  is  sent  back  to  Spa  for  further 
instructions.  French  reach  the  outskirts  of  Mezicres,  advance  beyond 
the  La  Capelle-Avesnes  road,  and  take  the  Then  bridgeheads.  Americans 
drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  last  dominating  position  east  of  the  Meuse. 
In  the  Meuse  campaign  Americans  have  taken  10,000  prisoners  and  200 
guns.  Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden  resigns  as  Chancellor;  resignation  not 
accepted.  Bavarian  Diet  passes  decree  deposing  the  VVittelsbach  dynasty; 
Bavarian  republic  established.  Revolutionists  are  in  control  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  Ciixhavcn,  .Schwerin  and  other  cities;  they  take 
the  Navy  out  of  Kiel.  The  Governor  of  Kiel  capitulates  on  the  terms — 
Soldiers'  Council  to  be  recognised;  better  treatment  of  men;  abolition  of 
salute;  equality  of  men  and  officers  regarding  victuals;  release  of  prisoners 
who  had  disobeyed  orders;  no  punishment  for  men  who  had  failed  to 
return  to  their  ships.     A  general  insurrection  breaks  out  in  Montenegro. 

Nov.  9.  British  take  Maubeuge  and  Tournai.  French  cavalry  crosses  the  Belgian 
border;  Hirson  captured  and  Mezieres  closely  invested.  Americans  con- 
.solidate  their  gains  on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse.  British  battleship 
Britannia  torpedoed  and  sunk  off  Gibraltar.  American  steamer  Saetia 
sunk  by  a  mine  25  miles  from  the  American  coast.  Kaiser  and  Crown 
Prince  abdicate.  Prince  Maximilian  issues  a  decree  in  Berlin  announcing 
the  renunciation  of  the  throne  by  the  Kaiser;  a  German  National  Assembly 
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is  to  settle  the  form  of  government  of  those  people  within  and  who  might 
be  desirous  of  coming  within  the  empire.  Prince  Maximilian  named 
Regent  of  the  German  Empire.  Friedrich  Ebert,  a  Social  Democrat, 
appointed  Chancellor.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his  successor  abdi- 
cate. The  German  revolution  spreads  to  Cologne,  Hanover,  Odenburg 
and  other  cities.    Fighting  in  Berlin  around  the  Royal  Castle. 

Nov.  10.  Americans  attack  on  a  71-mile  front ;  Stenay  taken.  Serbs  advance  north  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Save  Rivers  and  enter  Serajevo.  William  Hohenzollern 
flees  to  Holland;  he  takes  refuge  in  Count  Bentinck's  castle  at  Amerongen, 
a  castle  which  had  once  housed  a  British  monarch  in  exile,  Charles  II. 
King  of  Wurttemberg  abdicates.  Crews  of  four  dreadnoughts  in  Kiel 
Harbour  join  the  Reds.  A  republic  is  promised  to  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Berlin  and  other  cities  are  seized  by  the  revolutionists.  The  red  flag 
floats  over  the  Kaiser's  palace.  German  soldiers  in  Brussels  hold  a  demon- 
stration in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Germany;  the 
red  flag  is  hoisted  from  the  balcony  of  the  Governor's  house. 

Nov.  11.  British  First  Army  (Canadians)  takes  Mons.  Armistice  between  Germany 
AND  THE  Allied  Governments  and  the  United  States  is  signed  at 
5  A.M.,  London  time;  hostilities  cease  at  11  a.m.,  London  time. 
Terms  include  immediate  evacuation  of  invaded  territory;  surrender  of 
5,000  guns  (2,500  heavy  and  2,500  field),  25,000  machine  guns,  3,000 
minenwerfer  and  1,700  aeroplanes;  evacuation  of  left  bank  of  Rhine 
together  with  a  30  kilometre  bridgehead  at  each  of  the  principal  Rhine 
crossings — Cologne,  Coblenz  and  Mayence;  a  10-kilometre  neutral  zone 
on  the  Rhine  right  bank  from  Switzerland  to  Holland;  surrender  of  5,000 
locomotives,  150,000  waggons,  5,000  motor  lorries,  with  coal,  spare  parts, 
and  material  for  upkeep;  immediate  repatriation  of  all  Allied  prisoners; 
withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  conquered  countries  in  the  East; 
renunciation  of  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest-Litovsk  and  of  the 
supplementary  treaties;  evacuation  of  German  East  Africa;  surrender  of 
all  submarines;  surrender  of  6  battle  cruisers,  10  battleships,  8  light 
cruisers,  and  50  modern  destroyers,  all  other  naval  vessels  to  be  disarmed; 
all  Black  Sea  ports  to  be  evacuated;  all  Russian  war  vessels  in  hands  of 
Germany  to  be  surrendered;  surrender  of  all  Allied  merchantmen  in 
German  hands;  armistice  to  continue  for  30  days,  with  option  to  extend. 
Canadian  casualties  in  the  war:  killed  in  action  35,666;  died  of  wounds, 
12,420;  died  of  disease,  5,405;  wounded,  156,799;  prisoners  of  war,  3,575; 
presumed  dead,  4,671;  missing,  425;  deaths  in  Canada,  2,221;  total 
casualties,  220,182;  total  deaths,  60,383.  British  casualties  in  the  war 
officially  given  as  killed,  692,065;  wounded,  2,037,325;  missing,  360,367; 
total,  3,089,757.  French  casualties  excluding  Colonial  troops:  killed, 
1,028,000;  missing,  presumed  dead,  299,000;  making  a  total  killed, 
1,327,000;  wounded,  3,000,000;  prisoners,  435,000;  total  casualties, 
4,762,800.  American  casualties:  killed,  53,169;  wounded,  179,625;  prison- 
ers, 1,163;  missing,  1,160;  total  casualties,  236,117.  Italian  casualties : 
killed,  460,000;  wounded,  947,000;  prisoners  or  missing,  1,393,000;  total 
casualties,  2,800,000.  Belgian  casualties:  killed,  20,000;  wounded,  60,000; 
prisoners  or  missing,  10,000;  total  casualties,  90,000.  Russian  casualties: 
killed,  1,700,000;  wounded,  4,950,000;  prisoners  or  missing,  2,500,000; 
total  casualties,  9,150,000.  German  casualties:  killed,  1,611,104;  wounded, 
3,683,143;    missing,  773,522;    total,    6,066,769.     Total  Allied  casualties: 
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killed,  4,869,478;  wounded,  11,075,715;  prisoners  or  missing,  4,95»),23.{; 
total  casualties,  20,892,226.  Total  enemy  casualties:  killed,  2,912,328; 
wounded,  7,605,542;  prisoners  or  missing,  2,124,347;  total  casualties, 
12,542,217.  Total  casualties  of  the  War:  killed,  7,781,80»i;  wounded, 
18,681,257;  prisoners  or  missing,  33,434,443.  A  total  of  59  submarines 
were  lost  by  the  British  navy  during  the  war.  Of  these  39  were  destroyed 
by  enemy  action.  The  Germans  lost  203  submarines.  American  Army  had 
reached  a  strength  of  3,764,677  of  whom  2,200,000  were  overseas;  more 
than  one-half  had  been  carried  by  British  ships.  Charles  V,  Kmperor  of 
Austria-Hungary  abdicates.  King  of  Sa.vony,  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg, 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Macklenburg  abdicate.  German  fleet  leaders  reject 
armistice  terms.  Field  Marshal  von  Hindcnburg  places  himself  and  the 
German  Army  at  the  disposition  of  the  new  People's  Government. 

Nov.  12.  Germany  appeals  to  the  United  States  to  arrange  immediately  for  peace 
negotiations  because  of  the  pressing  danger  of  famine.  German  troojjs 
begin  the  evacuation  of  France  and  Belgium;  Allied  troops  move  forward 
towards  the  Rhine.  Reds  seize  Heligoland  and  the  northern  fleet;  Soldiers' 
Council  formed  to  present  its  demands  to  von  Hindenburg.  Ban  lifted 
on  shipping  news.  A  Te  Deum  for  victory  is  sung  and  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving is  offered  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London;  the  Royal  Family  and 
10,000  other  people  are  in  attendance.     Prince  of  Reuss  abdicates. 

Nov.  13.  Former  German  Crown  Prince  interned  in  Holland.  Property  of  the  Prussian 
Crown  confiscated.  An  all-Socialist  Cabinet  installed  at  the  head  of  the 
new  Government  in  Germany.  Germany  again  appeals  to  America  for 
food.  King  Albert  of  Belgium  enters  Ghent  in  state.  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold  abdicate.  Members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  Alsace-Lorraine  constitute  themselves  into  a  National 
Assembly. 

Nov.  14.  Prince  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  Duke  of  Anhalt,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
abdicate. 

Nov.  17.  Antwerp  occupied.  Last  detachment  of  German  troops  leaves  Brussels- 
Miilhouse  occupied. 

Nov.  19.  General  Pi  tain,  Marshal  of  France,  enters  Melz  at  the  head  of  the  Tenth  Army. 
The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  make  a  State  Entry  into  Antwerp. 

Nov.  20.  Admiral  Tyr-whitt  receives  the  surrender  of  the  first  20  German  submarines  off 
Harwich  at  sunrise. 

Nov.  21.  German  High  Seas  Fleet  surrenders  to  Admiral  Be.\tty  and  the 
Allied  armada  off  the  Firth  of  Forth.  "  The  German  flag  is  to  be 
hauled  down  at  J.S7,  and  is  not  to  be  hoisted  again  unthout  permission" . 
The  tonnage  surrendered  approximated  410,000,  divided  as  follows:  Battle 
Cruisers— 5c>d/t7s,  25,000;  Derflinger,  28,000;  Hindenburg,  27,000; 
Moltke,  23,000;  Von  der  Tann,  18,000;  Dreadnoughts— Frwirtr/j  der 
Crf)j?e,  24,113;  Konig  Albert,  2A,\Vi:  Kaiser,  25,000;  Kronprinz  Wilhelm, 
25,000;  Kaiserin,  24,113;  Bayern,  28,000;  Markgraf,  25,293;  Prinzregeni 
Luilpold,  24,113;  Grosser  Kurfiirsl,  25,293;  Light  Cruisers — Karlsruhe, 
4,000(?);  Frankfort,  5,400;  Emden,  5,400;  Broomberg,  4,000(?);  Breslau, 
4,000(?);  Koln,  4,500(?);  Bremen,  4,000;  Destroyers— Fifty  averaging 
600  tons,  30,000.  Nineteen  additional  submarines  surrendered  at  Har- 
wich. With  the  surrender  of  the  Fleet  the  Germans  are  unable  to  wage  further 
war  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 


Agriculture  for  May 

J.  G.  ADAMS,  B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

SOME  COMMON  PLANT-DISEASES 

SOME  plant-diseases  which  may  successfully  be  controlled  by  treat- 
ment of  the  seed  are:  common  scab,  powdery  scab,  and  black  scurf 
in  potatoes;  black  rot  in  cabbage;  stinking  smut  in  wheat;  and 
smut  in  oats. 

Few  pupils  cannot  recognize  the  symptoms  of  common  scab  on 
potato  seed.  The  roughened,  corky  spots  on  the  skin  of  the  tuber  are 
very  familiar.  They  may  be  few  and  scattered,  or  numerous  and  in 
compact  masses.  Sometimes  they  are  blackened  and  deep,  due  to  the 
work  of  mites  on  the  scab  spot.  This  disease  does  not  injure  the  flesh 
of  the  tuber  particularly  but  makes  it  unsightly  and  reduces  its  market 
value.  It  is  due  to  a  parasitic  organism  which  lives  over  the  winter  on 
the  potato  and  in  the  soil.  A  whole  crop  may  be  infected  from  the  use 
of  a  few  scabby  potatoes  being  mixed  with  the  seed. 

The  disease  may  be  destroyed  on  the  seed  by  disinfecting  with  forma- 
lin made  by  adding  half  a  pint  of  commercial  formalin  to  fifteen  gallons 
of  water.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  two  hours  before  cutting  and 
should  then  be  spread  out  on  clean  grass  to  dry.  All  bags,  baskets,  and 
utensils  used  in  preparing  the  seed  should  be  washed  with  the  same 
solution.  The  solution  may  also  be  used  to  treat  successive  lots  of 
seed.  Fifteen  gallons  will  be  found  sufficient  to  treat  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels  if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  waste. 

Further  precautions  which  should  be  practised  are  selecting  clean 
seed,  if  possible;  using  rotation  of  crops;  avoiding  heavy  applications  of 
barnyard  manure  to  the  potato  crop  and  applying  it  to  some  other  crop 
in  the  rotation;  avoiding  the  use  of  alkali  fertilizers  such  as  lime  and 
wood-ashes  and  cooking  scabby  potatoes  which  may  be  fed  to  stock. 

Powdery  scab  in  potatoes  is  not  common,  but  it  has  been  found  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Canada  and  its  development  should  be  watched  for  and 
checked  if  detected.  The  scabs  are  more  conspicuous,  more  elevated, 
and  smoother  on  the  surface  than  in  the  case  of  those  of  common  scab. 
When  the  skin  of  the  scab  spot  is  broken  the  cavity  below  is  found  filled 
with  a  brownish  or  greenish  powder.  Its  chief  effect  is  to  make  the 
tuber  unsightly  and,  hence,  unsaleable.  But  it  may  also  cause  the 
potato  to  be  stunted  and  deformed. 

The  fungus  causing  the  disease  covers  seed  which  has  come  from 
infected  soil  or  has  been  in  contact  with  diseased  seed.     If  the  soil  once 
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becomes  infected  with  the  fungus,  it  remains  unsafe  for  plantinj^  lor 
many  years. 

In  choosing  seed,  get  potatoes  which  come  from  a  district  where  the 
disease  is  unknown.  This  will  not  be  difficult  because  it  is  not  widespread. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  treat  the  seed  with  corrosive  sublimate  by 
soaking  for  two  hours  before  cutting  in  a  solution  of  strength  of  one  part 
to  two  thousand  parts  of  water.  This  treatment  does  not  make  diseased 
potatoes  safe  to  use  as  seed,  but  it  kills  spores  on  the  surface  which  have 
been  gathered  by  contact. 

Black  scurf  on  potatoes  renders  them  unsightly  and  when  introduced 
into  the  soil  through  the  seed  the  fungus  tf)  which  it  is  due  attacks  the 
young  shoot,  causing  it  to  wither  and  die. 

To  prevent  or  control  the  disease  select  seed  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  disease  and  disinfect  by  soaking  for  three  hours  before  cutting  in  a 
solution  of  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water. 

Black  rot  may  attack  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip,  and  other  cruci- 
ferous plants.  Its  distribution  is  almost  world-wide  and  is  caused  largely 
by  diseased  seed.  The  disease  is  due  to  a  germ  which  may  li\e  from 
season  to  season  on  the  seed  or  in  the  soil. 

In  cabbages  it  causes  discolouration  and  wilting  of  the  leaf.  The 
diseased  plant  will  probably  be  dwarfed  and  may  fail  to  produce  a  head. 
Similar  effects  are  noted  on  the  leaves  of  diseased  turnips. 

When  the  germ  gets  into  the  soil  from  the  seed  or  from  manure  or 
compost  it  attacks  the  young  plant  in  the  part  where  it  develops  and 
reproduces.  It  is  spread  from  plant  to  plant  through  the  agency  of 
slugs,  caterpillars,  cultivators,  or  through  the  handling  of  diseased  plants 
by  the  gardener. 

The  germs  on  seed  may  be  destroyed  by  soaking  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  corrosive  sublimate  or  in  formalin.  When  using  corrosive  sublimate 
the  solution  is  made  up  of  one  part  of  sublimate  to  one  thousand  parts 
of  water.  One  tablet  will  make  one  pint  of  solution  which  is  suthcient 
to  treat  one  pound  of  seed.  If  formalin  is  used,  the  solution  will  be  one 
part  of  commercial  formalin  to  two  hundred  and  forty  parts  of  water. 
The  seed  may  be  treated  by  placing  in  a  small  bag  made  of  loose  cloth 
which  may  be  suspended  in  the  solution.  The  seed  should  be  immediately 
dried  in  the  shade. 

Oat  smut  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  cereals  in  Ontario. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  causes  a  loss  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  on 
the  annual  crop  of  the  Province. 

It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  growth  which  dev^elops  in  the  plant,  attacking 
both  the  grain  and  the  glumes  and  reducing  them  to  a  dark-brown  mass 
which  consists  mainly  of  spores.     These  are  distributed  by  the  wind 
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before  harvest  and  leave  only  the  naked  spike.  The  spores  are  carried 
over  the  winter  on  the  seed  and  develop  during  the  growing  season. 

Stinking  smut  or  bunt  of  wheat  is  the  commonest  and  most  objection- 
able disease  to  which  this  plant  is  subject.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
growing  and  developing  in  the  wheat  plant.  It  produces  fruit  or  spores 
in  the  grain  and  these  it  reduces  to  a  swollen  mass,  filled  with  a  dark- 
brown,  slightly  oily  powder  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  decaying 
fish. 

These  spores  are  scattered  by  threshing  and  the  handling  of  the 
grain,  and  live  over  the  winter  by  adhering  to  healthy  grain.  They  may 
be  destroyed  by  treating  the  seed  with  formalin.  If  the  seed  to  be 
treated  contains  smut-balls  these  must  be  removed  before  treatment 
because  the  formalin  will  not  penetrate  them.  This  may  be  done  by 
thorough  fanning  or  by  putting  the  seed  in  water;  these  balls  will  then 
come  to  the  surface  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 

The  following  treatment  will  prevent  stinking  smut  of  wheat  or  oat 
smut.  Mix  one  pint  of  formalin  with  forty  gallons  of  water.  Place  the 
grain  to  be  treated  in  a  heap  on  a  clean  canvas  or  floor.  Sprinkle  the 
formalin  solution  over  the  grain,  then  shovel  the  grain  into  another  pile 
to  mix  it  thoroughly;  now  sprinkle  and  shovel  again.  Repeat  this  until 
every  grain  is  moistened  by  the  solution;  then  cover  the  pile  with  sacking 
and  leave  for  three  or  four  hours.  Spread  the  grain  out  thinly  to  dry. 
Shovel  over  a  few  times  to  hasten  the  drying.  Thirty  or  forty  bushels  of 
seed  may  be  treated  with  forty  gallons  of  the  formalin  solution. 


Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist.  It  is  usually 
sold  in  the  form  of  tablets,  one  of  which  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water 
gives  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  one  part  by  weight  of  sublimate  to 
1,000  parts  of  water.  It  is  not  readily  soluble  and  hot  water  should  be 
used  to  dissolve  it.  It  corrodes  metal  and  should,  therefore,  be  mixed  in 
wooden  or  earthenware  vessels.  It  is  a  deadly  poison  and  should  be 
labelled  and  kept  out  of  reach  of  children  and  stock.  Seed  treated  with 
this  solution  should  never  be  used  as  food,  and  vessels  which  have  con- 
tained it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  before  being  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Formalin  is  a  clear  liquid  disinfectant  consisting  of  a  forty  per  cent, 
solution  of  formaldehyde  gas  in  water.  It  may  be  purchased  from  any 
druggist  under  the  names  of  "formalin"  and  "formaldehyde".  The 
purchaser  should  insist  that  the  solution  is  of  full  forty  per  cent  strength 
when  it  is  bought.  When  diluted  with  water  it  is  not  a  dangerous 
poison  but  the  fumes  affect  the  eyes  slightly  and  will  harden  the  skin 
temporarily.  The  stock  solution  should  be  kept  well  corked  and  out  of 
reach  of  children  and  cattle  as  in  the  case  of  corrosive  sublimate. 


Nature  Study  for  May 

proff:ssor  g.  a.  cor.vish,  b.a. 

Faculty  of  Exlucatioa,  Univeriity  of  Toronto 

THE  VIOLET. 

MAY  is  the  month  of  spring  flowers  and,  naturall>-,  the  nature  study 
lessons  have  their  setting  in  the  woods.     At  this  season  an  ex- 
cursion can  be  made  very  valuable,  and  thi-  main  [)urpose  of 
the  trip  should  be  the  study  of  the  violet  in  its  home. 

First  of  all,  on  entering  the  woods  direct  the  pupils'  attention  to  the 
home  of  the  violet  and  of  the  other  spring  flowers.  They  live  in  the  woods 
where  the  bare  trees  arch  overhead;  later,  however,  these  same  trees  will 
be  covered  with  leaves  and  the  ground  beneath  will  be  almost  entirely 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Note  that  the  violets  use  this  space  at  a  time  when 
It  is  not  shaded.  The  violet  has  been  able  to  occupy  this  place  in  Nature 
by  adopting  the  habit  of  early  rising.  Just  as  soon  as  the  snow  has 
melted  and  the  sun's  rays  have  gained  a  little  strength  the  \'iolet  springs 
to  life  on  the  grassy  sod  and  blooms  forth  under  the  full  glare  of  the  sun, 
for  the  leaves  of  the  trees  have  not  yet  opened.  If  the  growth  of  the 
violet  were  checked  for  a  month,  it  would  be  too  late.  By  that  time  the 
buds  have  expanded,  the  sky  is  cut  off  from  the  woodlands  where  the 
violet  thrives  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  June  forest  its  growth  would 
languish.  Of  course,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  hepatica,  the  trillium, 
the  adder's  tongue,  and  all  the  other  beautiful  flowers  that  decorate  the 
spring  woods.  What  a  contrast  with  the  woods  of  June  and  July  when 
scarcely  a  flower  is  to  be  found  in  the  sombre  depths! 

Why  do  the  violets  and  other  spring  flowers  flash  forth  so  suddenly 
in  the  spring?  We  go  into  the  woods  in  early  .April  just  after  the  snow 
has  appeared  and  everything  looks  dull  and  brown,  nothing  but  the  half- 
decayed  leaves  of  the  preceding  autumn  encumber  the  ground.  Let  the 
warm,  mellow  sunlight  warm  up  the  ground  for  just  a  few  days,  and 
when  we  come  back,  the  dull  carpet  of  the  woods  is  now  strewn  with 
hepaticas,  spring  beauties,  and  violets.  To  understand  this  transposing 
power  of  Nature  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  the  violet  in  autumn.  There, 
half  buried  in  the  ground  under  the  dead  leaves  which  have  just  been 
scattered  by  the  trees,  is  the  violet!  lixamine  it  and  you  will  find,  folded 
up  and  packed  away,  the  flowers  which  are  to  spring  so  suddenly  to  life 
in  the  following  May.  The  flower  is  quite  complete,  it  has  all  its  organs 
and  lacks  only  the  colour.  Go  deeper  into  the  earth  and  you  will  find 
a  thickened,  horizontal  stem  filled  with  nourishment  ready  to  be  utilized 
at  the  first  signal  given  by  the  sun  in  the  following  spring.     If  \ou  had 
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examined  the  violet  in  the  preceding  summer,  you  would  have  found  that 
in  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  the  inconspicuous  leaves  were  utilizing  what 
little  light  they  receiv^ed  to  build  up  the  growth  for  the  following  year. 
For  these  reasons  the  violet  is  able  to  seize  the  vacant  place  in  Nature 
and  brighten  the  woods  in  spring.  " 

While  the  children  are  in  the  woods,  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  violet  grows  in  patches.  Find  the  explanation  of  this  by  having 
them  trace  the  root-like  stems  that  run  along  under  the  ground  and  send 
up  branches  here  and  there. 

While  in  the  woods  have  the  pupils  find  as  many  species  as  possible. 
They  should  be  able  to  obtain,  during  an  excursion  in  May,  specimens  of 
five  or  six  species.  Some  are  blue,  some  w^hite,  and  some  yellow.  Some 
are  stemless  and  others  have  stems.  Some  have  long  pointed  spurs  and 
others  have  short,  rounded  spurs.  Last  of  all,  have  each  obtain  a  com- 
plete plant  to  be  studied  in  the  classroom  next  day. 

In  the  classroom  study  do  not  put  much  stress  on  having  them  count 
the  number  of  sepals,  petals,  etc.,  nor  in  studying  whether  the  parts  are 
separate  or  united.  Draw  their  attention  rather  to  the  facts  that  are  of 
interest.  Notice  the  showy  colour  that  attracts  the  bee  and  the  still  more 
potent  signal,  the  odour,  for  insects  have  a  keen  sense  of  smell.  Examine 
the  stamens  and  you  will  find  on  two  of  them  long,  yellowish-green, 
translucent  projections,  which  extend  down  into  the  sack  or  spur  of  the 
corolla.  These  projections  of  the  stamens  are  nectaries  which  secrete 
the  so-called  honey,  and  as  it  oozes  from  them  it  drops  into  the  sack  or 
spur,  to  be  sipped  by  the  bee.  Notice  the  bright  lines  on  the  throat  of 
the  corolla  directing  the  path  of  the  bee  in  the  right,  direction.  Kerner 
has  called  these  guiding  lines  the  "path-finders".  The  two  lower  petals 
serve  as  a  platform  upon  which  the  bee  can  alight.  Explain  how  im- 
portant is  the  visit  of  the  bee  in  order  that  pollen  may  be  transferred. 
Last  of  all,  call  their  attention  to  the  stiff  hairs  in  the  throat  of  the 
flower.  What  are  these  for?  Beyond  the  throat  is  the  nectar.  The 
stiff  proboscis  of  the  bee  can  readily  pierce  this  barrier  in  the  throat  and 
reach  the  nectar.  But  if  a  fly  or  a  beetle  crawls  up  the  stem  and  tries  to 
enter  the  throat  of  the  flower,  it  finds  the  phalanx  of  hairs  too  strong  to 
pass  and  is  unable  to  pilfer  the  honey.  For  what  is  to  the  bee  honest 
compensation  in  return  for  his  aid  in  producing  pollination  would  be, 
in  the  case  of  the  beetle  or  the  fly,  sheer  robbery,  because  these  latter  do 
nothing  to  aid  pollination. 

How  many  teachers  know  that  there  are  two  entirely  different  kinds 
of  flowers  in  a  violet?  In  June  take  your  class  to  the  woods  when  the 
flowers  are  all  gone  and  again  examine  the  plant  of  the  violet.  There, 
almost  buried  under  the  ground,  are  the  hidden  flowers!  They  never 
even  open,  but  the  stamens  produce  pollen  which  fertilizes  the  young 
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seeds,  and — strange  to  say! — these  flowers  i)roduce  an  abundance  of 
seeds,  many  more  than  do  the  conspicuous  flowers  of  a  month  earlier. 

If  you  visit  the  violet  in  its  home  in  July  or  August,  when  the  round 
or  oblong  pods  are  ripe,  another  interesting  feature  in  its  life  is  to  be 
observed.  When  the  ripe  pod  is  touched  the  \'alves  suddenly  split  apart 
and  spring  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  expel  the  seeds  with  xiolence.  In  this 
way  the  seeds  are  scattered  a  considcral^lo  distance  frnm  the  j)lanl. 


First  Grade  Music  Methods 

J.   XORM.\N  EAGLESON,  MUS.BAC. 
Supervisor  of  Music.  Edmonton  Public  Schools 

BI^I'^ORE  entering  school  little  children  have  had  aural  musical  ex- 
periences of  varying  kind  and  extent.  Few  have  used  their 
singing  voices  except  in  a  detrimental  way.  Many  have  heard  a 
considerable  amount  of  good  music — the  band,  the  phonograph,  the 
choir,  the  pipe  organ,  mother  or  father  singing  at  home.  These  have  all 
left  their  musical  impressions— subconscious  though  they  be.  It  is  now 
for  the  primary  teacher  to  organize  these  impressions  and  give  the  child 
a  vocal  experience.  This  experience  must  be  gained  through  songs 
learned  by  rote  from  the  example  of  the  teacher. 

About  fifty  songs  should  be  learned  during  the  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  should  have  the  ability  to  sing  fifteen  or  twenty  songs 
from  memory  with  good  tone  and  apt  expression.  These  songs  should 
not  be  chosen  haphazard.  They  must  be  simple  in  form,  in  range,  and 
in  sentiment  and,  above  all,  they  must  be  tuneful  and  rhythmical. 
Melodic  progressions  along  the  tonic  chord-track  should  be  frequent  in 
the  earlier  songs.  Repetition  of  phrase  and  figure  should  feature  promi- 
nently and  songs  displaying  an  obvious  balance  and  contrast  of  phrasing 
should  be  preferred,  but  should  the  song  possess  these  features  and  still 
be  unmusical  and  uninteresting  in  general  effect,  it  should  be  discarded. 

The  vocal  range  of  the  songs  is  a  very  important  consideration. 
There  is  an  erroneous  notion,  still  abroad  to  a  certain  extent,  that  young 
children  cannot  sing  high  notes  (meaning  D,  E  and  F)  because  "their 
voices  are  undeveloped".  One  hears  this  remark  occasionally  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  When  children  sing  naturally, 
they  use  the  "head  voice"  in  which  the  tones  mentioned  are  not  only 
easy  but  exceedingly  sweet  and  beneficial  for  voice-culture.  The  peculiar 
part  of  it  is  that  children  must  be  trained  to  sing  naturally — to  find  their 
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natural  compass.  Their  previous  efforts  are  unnatural,  inasmuch  as 
they  strive  to  imitate  the  effects  of  the  adult  solo  singer.  The  songs 
should  not  contain  notes  lower  than  D  (and  this  sparingly  for  some  time), 
nor  higher  than  F  (fifth  line). 

The  theme  and  the  poetry  of  the  songs  used  should  at  all  times  appeal 
to  the  child's  happiest  interests.  Songs  of  the  wonderful  things  of 
nature,  of  games,  of  the  bright  and  interesting  things  in  the  home,  of 
the  festive  holidays  of  the  year,  and  of  the  tender  aspects  of  family 
relations  are  all  suitable  as  primary  school  songs. 

The  primary  teacher  requires  sufficient  vocal  ability  to  sing  sweetly 
and  accurately  as  to  pitch  in  the  compass  stated.  She  should  also 
possess  an  ear  for  music  which  will  enable  her  unerringly  to  detect  and 
correct  mistakes  in  tune  which  may  be  made.  An  ear  for  music  may  be 
acquired  by  anyone  through  study  and  there  are  few  who  cannot  cultivate 
their  voices  to  meet  the  vocal  requirements  of  this  grade.  The  voice  of 
solo  dimensions  is  not  necessary  and  indeed  often  works  mischief  in  that 
the  children,  in  imitating  the  more  resonant  tone,  are  induced  to  throaty 
and  strained  production. 

The  teacher  who  can  sing  with  a  light,  sweet,  child-like  tone  will  work 
wonders  with  her  class  where  the  soloist  with  the  big,  impressive  voice 
will  often  fail.  Whoever  aspires  to  be  a  primary  teacher  should  recognize 
the  need  of  this  much  musical  equipment  before  beginning  and  should 
set  about  to  acquire  it. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in 
drawing  from  the  children  that  quality  of  tone  which  will  make  for  the 
right  development  of  the  voice.  Singing,  especially  in  the  case  of  children 
of  this  grade,  should  be  a  perfectly  natural  and  spontaneous  expression, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  physically  easiest  voice  production  is  the 
most  nearly  correct.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  secure  that  light, 
buoyant  tone  known  as  head  tone.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  purity  and 
suggestion  of  ease  and  may  be  gained  only  through  soft  singing.  Songs 
of  slow  movement  should  first  be  selected  and  the  teacher  should  care- 
fully pattern  the  smooth,  floating  effect  desired  as  the  music  moves 
from  tone  to  tone.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  this  effect  can  be  produced 
only  if  founded  on  proper  breathing.  But  nothing  should  be  mentioned 
to  the  children  concerning  breathing.  There  are  conditions  one  may 
create  that  will  keep  their  breathing  right — they  already  breathe  pro- 
perly.    In  this  regard  much  depends  upon  the  position. 

If  the  desks  are  of  the  proper  height,  the  forearms  should  rest  on  the 
desk  from  the  elbow  points  to  the  finger  tips,  the  palms  downwards, 
hands  far  apart.  It  is  essential  that  the  backs  be  straight  and  the  shoul- 
ders well  settled  down.  This  is  a  restful  position  and  insures  good 
breathing. 
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In  first  meeting  a  class  of  beginners  it  is  well  to  spend  a  while  each 
day,  for  a  few  days,  singing  to  the  class  some  of  the  songs  selected  to  be 
taught  while  the  pupils  simply  listen.  This  will  likely  generate  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  children  to  learn  the  song. 

The  teacher  should  memorise  the  song  to  be  taught  in  order  that  she 
may  watch  her  class  and  see  that  they  continually  keep  their  eyes  upon 
her.  Let  her  take  a  position  three  or  four  feet  in  front  of  the  first  row 
with  her  tuning  fork  in  one  hand  and  pencil  in  the  other.  If  she  is  short 
of  stature,  she  may  stand,  otherwise  she  should  use  a  chair  in  order  that 
the  children  of  the  first  few  rows  will  not  require  to  elevate  their  eyes  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  teacher,  for  that  would  cause  strain  in  singing. 

It  is  generally  well  to  have  a  little  chat  with  the  class  on  the  theme 
of  the  song  and  any  particularly  interesting  things  mentioned  in  the 
verses  before  singing  it.  The  words  should  not,  however,  be  taught  apart 
from  the  tune,  as  this  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  teacher  then  sings  the  song 
throughout  once  or  twice.  Before  doing  so,  she  must  get  the  exact 
pitch  from  her  tuning  fork  so  as  to  present  it  in  exactly  the  key  in  which 
it  is  written.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  and  one  in  which 
teachers  are  too  frequently  careless.  A  concert  C  tuning  fork  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  instrument  for  this  purpose.  A  table  may  be 
formulated  showing  how  to  arrive  at  any  other  note  from  C  and  with  a 
little  practice  the  teacher  will  find  this  not  difficult  to  do.  Pitch  pipes 
are  not  to  be  recommended,  chiefly  on  sanitary  grounds. 

The  children  imitate  the  teacher's  singing  of  the  first  phrase,  then  the 
second.  The  first  two  phrases  may  be  then  taken,  then  phrase  by  phrase, 
until  all  have  been  practised.  Then  the  whole  song  is  sung  after  the 
teacher  has  sung  it  once  again  for  the  class.  Not  only  is  the  tune  learned 
by  imitation  but  also  the  rhythm,  enunciation,  and  general  style  of  ex- 
pression. Enunciation  is  chiefly  important  here.  It  is  a  good  idea  for 
the  teacher  to  move  her  lips  as  if  singing  when  the  children  are  repeating 
the  phrase  after  her.  By  means  of  this  device  she  can  induce  the  children 
to  use  large  and  distinct  mouth  positions  in  forming  the  various  vowel 
sounds  and  precision  in  effecting  the  consonants.  This  will  also  benefit 
the  rhythm.  The  time  may  be  marked  by  light,  graceful  movements  of 
the  pencil.     Encourage  smiling  faces;  frowns  go  with  gruff  voices. 

Songs  that  are  learned  may  occasionally  be  sung  standing.  Position 
is  again  important.  While  the  pupils  should  always  stand  straight,  each 
in  line  with  his  seat,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  assume  a  rigid  attitude 
because  of  its  harmful  bearing  on  the  tone  production.  Heels  together, 
head  erect,  weight  of  the  body  forward,  are  good  directions  provided 
there  is  no  accompanying  stiff  appearance. 

To  insure  a  good  attack  in  singing  the  teacher  may  use  two  com- 
mands,  "Class,   Ready!"  and   "Sing!"      Before   "Class,  Ready!"  she 
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should  sing  the  first  phrase  to  indicate  the  pitch  and  tempo  desired, 
then  at  the  second  command,  "Sing!"  there  should  result  a  satisfactory 
attack.    These  two  commands  should  be  used  at  all  times  in  all  grades. 

After  two  or  three  songs  are  sung,  it  will  likely  be  noticed  that  a  few 
habitually  sing  off   pitch.    These  may  now  be  separated  and   placed 
in  the  front  seats,  and  directed  to  sing  only  when  the  teacher  motions 
to  them  to  do  so.    They  are  termed  the  "good  listeners"  not  the  "poor 
singers".    They  help  the  teacher  to  listen  in  each  alternate  verse.    This 
element  constitutes  the  chief  problem  in  music  in  the  primary  grade. 
It  is  the  good  teacher's  ambition  to  bring  them  into  tune  before  promoting 
them  to  the  next  grade.     They  are  not  all  monotones;  some  may  be 
termed   "tone-dulls"  or  "tune-dulls"  because,  though  they  never    or 
seldom  sing  the  right  tones,  they  have  the  ability  to  modulate  their 
voices  in  the  right  direction.     The  monotones  growl  away  on  one  tone. 
They  must  have  special  attention.    Now  is  the  time  to  grade  the  whole 
class   for  singing,  giving  each  his  special  seat  for  this  work.     Ascertain 
who  is  the  best  singer  in  each  row,  place  him  in  the  back  seat,  the  second 
best  in  the  next  seat,  and  so  on  down  to  the  monotone  or  "tone  dull" 
in  the  front  seat.    The  back  is  the  seat  of  honour  in  singing.    The  "good 
listeners"  in  the  front  should  spend  half  of  each  lesson,  say  each  alternate 
stanza  of  the  song,  in  listening;  the  other  half  of  the  lesson  they  try  to 
reproduce  what  they  listen  to.     They  may  all  stand  in  a  group  facing 
the  class  and  repeat,  singing  with  words  and  with  loo  or  la,  short  phrases 
sung  to  them  by  the  clear  voices.    The  more  stubborn  cases  may  some- 
times be  brought  into  tune  by  the  device  of  having  them  call  a  playmate 
using  the  tones  do-so  in  calling  "Charlie"  or  "Harry".     If  this  interval 
can  be  established  in  this  way,  then  two  other  do-so  tones  should  be 
used;  then  the  names  do-so  may  be  applied,  or  just  la-la.     Sometimes 
monotones  may  be  startled  into  tune  in  such  a  manner.     In  a  number  of 
cases  the  trouble  is  a  physical  defect  somewhere  in  the  vocal  tract  and 
the  case  is  then  outside  the  province  of  the  teacher  or  the  supervisor  to 
deal  with. 

Individual  singing  should  next  occupy  the  teacher's  attention. 
Pupils  learn  other  subjects  through  individual,  not  class,  recitation. 
Why  not  music?  And  this  throughout  the  whole  Public  School  course. 
It  is  true  that  a  pupil  never  really  knows  a  thing  until  he  can  do  it  by 
himself.  Throughout  the  course  we  have  too  many  "leaners"  or 
"hangers-on"  in  music  and  it  can  never  be  overcome  until  individual 
singing  is  begun  in  the  primary  grade  and  continued  through  the  school. 
Without  a  methodical  way  of  doing  it,  too  much  time  will  be  wasted. 
With  good  method,  two  rows  a  day  may  be  heard  individually  and 
enough  time  left  for  class  singing.  Nothing  can  improve  the  class  singing 
so  much.    Start  with  the  back  pupil  in  each  row  (best  singer).    He  sings 
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a  complete  stanza  while  the  one  ahead  is  standing  read\-  to  t.ike  it  up 
again  when  the  other  finishes.  As  each  l)egins,  the  next  one  stands  in 
readiness.  Each  tries  to  improve  on  the  effort  of  the  one  behind.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  takes  the  other's  place  in  the  row.  So  there  is  always  the 
competitive  element. 

Action  songs  are  not  to  be  recommended,  save  in  as  much  as  they 
contribute  to  a  more  musical  rendering  of  the  song  used.  If  the  actions 
are  elaborate,  involving  much  bending  and  manoeuvring,  the  perform- 
ance has  no  right  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  music  lesson  because  the 
singing  then  becomes  secondary  in  interest  to  the  words  and  actions. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  considerable  danger  of  serious  vocal  strain  from 
over-indulgence  in  action  songs  of  this  kind.  .Simj)lc  ap[)ro[)riate  motions 
may  be  made  to  stimulate  e.xpressiveness  in  singing.  W  hile  not  per- 
forming the  office  of  "actions"  as  just  referred  to,  the  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  show  their  feeling  for  the  rhythm  in  their  songs  by  swinging 
the  hand  until  all  associate  the  down-up  motion  with  songs  in  two-pulse 
time,  the  down-across-up  motion  with  three-pulse  time,  and  the  down- 
over-across-up  motion  with  four-pulse  time.  Generally  the  songs  in 
six-pulse  time  are  fast  enough  to  simplify  the  pulsation  to  tw(^-pulse 
instead  of  si.x. 

Pupils  will  express  their  songs  better  if  the\'  are  brought  to  appreciate 
their  phrase  construction.  The  teacher  and  the  pupils  may  sing  alternate 
phrases.  These  should  then  be  sung  with  the  neutral  s^-llable  lo  and 
compared  as  to  which  are  alike,  and  in  what  way  any  are  unlike.  The 
motives  (smaller  divisions)  may  be  similarly  compared  and  sung  in 
succession,  row  after  row.  This  ear-analysis  must  not  be  carried  to 
dealing  with  songs  in  which  the  limits  of  the  phrases  are  obscure.  A 
little  of  it  goes  a  long  way  in  this  grade. 

As  to  the  use  of  a  piano.  It  is  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  playing 
of  the  written  accompaniments  to  the  school  songs  and  should  be  used 
only  for  this  purpose,  and  only  after  the  song  is  thoroughly  learned  and 
can  be  sung  with  familiar  freedom.  There  are  some  teachers  who  teach 
songs  from  the  piano  with  results  that  are  generally  unsatisfactory  owing 
to  the  unsustaining  piano  tone.  A  reed  organ  would  be  better  but  if  a 
teacher  can  sing  she  should  not  use  any  kind  of  instrument  except  her 
own  voice  as  a  teaching  medium.  If  she  cannot  sing,  it  is  a  question 
whether  she  should  have  entered  the  ranks  of  primary  teachers. 

A  teacher  whose  voice  fails  infallibly  to  obey  the  will  may,  neverthe- 
less, possess  an  acute  "ear"  in  the  distinguishing  of  tones.  She  may 
employ  one  or  more  of  her  brighter  pupils  to  teach  a  song  to  the  class. 
Teachers  have  been  known  to  resort  to  the  whistling  of  the  melody  and, 
since  it  is  possible  to  learn  to  whistle  exquisitely,  this  method  need  not 
be  derided.     In  connection  with  the  former  method  children  will  alwavs 
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learn  from  a  voice  of  their  own  kind  with  less  difficulty  than  from  the 
adult  voice.  The  phonograph  has  latterly  been  pressed  into  this  service 
in  some  places  but,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance 
of  quality  of  tone,  extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choosing  of 
phonographic  records  and  machines.  Only  the  best  makes  and  styles  of 
machines  should  be  used  in  this  work.  The  best  records  are  not  those 
reproducing  a  children's  song  sung  by  Madame  This  or  Madame  That, 
celebrated  though  she  may  be,  but  the  reproduction  of  the  singing  of  a 
group  or  class  of  children  trained  to  an  ideal  rendition.  Until  such  records 
can  be  obtained,  better  leave  the  phonograph  alone. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  the  staff  or  any  other  form  of  notation 
be  considered  in  this  grade.  The  primary  teacher  should  confine  her 
efforts  to  what  is  here  set  forth,  and  she  will  have  done  a  most  excellent 
service  to  the  children  and  to  the  cause  of  music  in  her  particular  com- 
munity if  she  succeeds  in  passing  on  to  the  teacher  in  the  next  grade  a 
class  whose  appetite  for  music  is  whetted  and  whose  voices  are  in  sweet 
attune. 


Education  in  Alberta 

Recent  Proposals  in  the  Alberta  Legislature 
By  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Minister  of  Education 

Elementary  School  Grants,  (a)  Grant  to  rural  schools  increased 
10  cents  per  day,  making  it  $L00  per  day,  or  $200  for  each  school  per  year. 

{h)  Grants  to  the  city  schools  increased  as  follows:  Wetaskiwin  and 
Red  Deer,  from  75  cents  per  day  to  $1.00  per  day;  Lethbridge  and 
Medicine  Hat,  from  60  cents  per  day  to  80  cents  per  day;  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  from  30  cents  per  day  to  60  cents  per  day. 

High  School  Grants.  An  increase  in  all  High  School  grants  is 
made,  up  to  $1.50  per  day  for  each  teacher. 

The  provision  in  the  law  permitting  a  fee  of  15  cents  per  day  to  be 
charged  against  the  district  from  which  outside  pupils  come  will  be 
repealed.  The  Government  grant  of  15  cents  per  day  will  also  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  new  policy  laid  down  is  that  since  High  School  facilities  cannot 
be  provided  generally  for  rural  children,  the  State  should  do  everything 
possible  to  give  opportunity  to  these  children.  For  this  purpose  a 
special  grant  of  $1.50  per  day  or  $300  per  year  will  be  given,  for  every 
room  where  High  School  work  is  taught,  to  provide  for  education  of  non- 
resident pupils.  No  fees  can  be  charged.  In  this  matter  the  Province 
frankly  assumes  the  burden. 
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Technical  Education,  (a)  In  four  cities,  Calgary,  Kdmonton, 
Lethbridgu,  and  Medici lu-  Hat,  the  maximum  of  grants  that  may  be 
earned  is  increased  from  $8,500  per  year  to  511,000  fxr  year-  co\ering 
domestic  science,  manual  training,  conmiercial  work,  music,  and  art, 
in  all  schools.  The  basis  will  be  30  per  cent  of  salaries  to  a  maximum 
grant  of  $(),000  and  10  per  cent  of  ecjuipment  to  a  maximum  grant  of 
$5,000. 

(b)  Towns  ha\ing  75  or  more  pupils  in  grades  above  the  fifth  may 
unite  in  groups  of  three  and  employ  teachers  jointly  who  will  spend 
their  time  evenly  in  three  centres.  The  Cox-ernment  will  pa>'  50  per 
cent  ot  salaries  and  expenses  of  teachers  in  domestic  science  and  manual 
training  to  a  maximum  grant  of  $2,000;  50  per  cent  of  equipment  in  each 
centre  to  a  maximum  grant  of  $1,000  for  each  town;  and  a  bonus  of  $50 
to  each  teacher  with  special  qualifications  doing  approved  work  in  music 
or  art  in  each  centre. 

(c)  All  Other  Graded  Schools.  Grants  to  assist  domestic  science, 
manual  training,  music,  and  art  as  taken  up  by  regular  teachers  who  have 
specially  qualified  at  summer  school  or  elsewhere.  The  basis  will  be 
50  per  cent  of  equipment  to  maximum  grant  and  a  bonus  of  $50  to  each 
teacher  doing  approved  work  in  any  of  these  subjects. 

Teachers'  Residences.  To  encourage  building  of  substantial,  com- 
fortable, and  permanent  homes,  with  a  site  of  ten  acres,  with  a  vk-w  to 
holding  teachers  longer  in  the  same  school  and  keeping  the  schools  in 
operation  throughout  the  year,  the  Government  will  assume  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  each  residence  built  according  to  approved  plans,  under 
approved  contract,  and  having  a  value  of  not  less  than  $1,000.  This 
policy  will  solve  many  of  our  most  perplexing  problems  by  improving 
living  conditions  and  also  by  increasing  in  effect  the  teacher's  salary, 
because  the  house  would  have  to  be  prov^ided  free  from  rent. 

Consolidation  Grants,  (a)  To  encourage  motor  con\eyances,  as 
they  are  more  rapid,  an  extra  grant  for  each  approved  conveyance  of  $1 
per  day,  making  the  total  grant  for  each  conveyance  $2.50  per  day. 

(b)  A  new  grant  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  equipping  one  room  with 
modern  equipment,  including  movable  seats,  so  that  said  room  may  be 
suitable  for  a  community  hall.     Grant  not  to  exceed  $250. 

(c)  If  a  consolidated  school  is  taking  up  High  School  work,  it  will  also 
earn  the  higher  grants  for  the  room  or  rooms  where  such  work  is  taught. 

Two-room  Rural  Schools.  To  encourage  rural  districts  that  have 
heavy  enrolment  to  establish  a  two-room  school  and  employ  two  teachers, 
special  aid  will  be  given.  Such  schools  should  be  as  valuable  as  consolida- 
tions, though  they  might  be  quite  expensive. 
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(a)  A  double  grant  will  be  given  for  the  second  teacher  employed. 

(b)  A  grant  of  $1.50  per  day  for  each  approved  conveyance  employed 
to  take  children  to  school  under  approved  contract. 

(c)  A  grant  of  50  per  cent  of  modern  equipment  to  furnish  one  room 
as  a  suitable  community  hall,  grant  not  to  exceed  $250. 

Night  Schools.  In  order  to  extend  the  night  school  work  more 
widely  and  to  include,  where  possible,  rural  districts  in  non-English 
speaking  settlements,  the  appropriation  for  night  schools  is  doubled. 
The  use  of  gramaphones  and  sewing  machines  will  be  encouraged  for 
teachers  in  non-English  districts. 

Special  Summer  School.  To  encourage  special  teachers  to  qualify 
for  at  least  two  years'  work  in  non-English  districts,  two  short  courses 
will  be  given  to  teachers  who  are  specially  recommended  by  an  inspector 
and  who  will  undertake  to  serve  two  years  in  the  work.  Courses  are  given 
at  Government  expense. 

Special  Provision  for  Returned  Soldiers,  (a)  Loans  sufficient  to 
provide  Normal  School  training  will  be  given  to  all  returned  soldiers  who 
wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  All  fees  are  also  remitted  and 
Grade  X  is  accepted  as  sufificient  entrance  qualification. 

(b)  The  above  assistance  will  also  be  given  to  all  sons  and  daughters 
of  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  war. 

(c)  A  free  summer  school  for  soldiers  will  also  be  opened  at  the 
University  as  soon  as  the  term  closes  in. May  and  will  run  until  October 
for  the  benefit  of  all  soldiers  who  want  to  brush  up  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  go  on  with  any  educational  work  afterwards. 

{d)  Technical  education. 


The  Manual  Arts  in  a  Non=English=SpeakinglRural 

School 


EVELYNE  LEES 

Stettler,  Alberta. 


THE  need  of  innumerable  objects  by  means  of  which  the  language 
may  be  taught  concretely  is  always  felt  by  the  teacher  of  a  non- 
English-speaking  school.  The  manual  arts  not  only  supply  this 
want  by  furnishing  an  abundance  of  new  and  interesting  objects,  but 
they  yield  so  much  pleasure  that  a  better  incentive  to  love  the  Canadian 
school  and  learn  the  English  language  could  not  be  devised.  All  hand- 
work divides  itself  into  two  main  classes — problems  given  for  their  value 
as  a  manual  training  exercise,  with  merely  incidental  language  work, 
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and  those  given  especially  because  they  emphasize  by  recapitulation 
words  and  sentences  already  learnt.  In  the  first  case,  the  teacher  begins 
with  her  own  model  object  as  a  nucleus  and  round  it  builds  a  series  of 
new  ideas.  There  is  almost  unlimited  scope  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
child's  vocabulary,  for  both  the  article  and  the  method  of  making  it  are 
unknown.  Wood,  cardboard,  raffia  and  basket  work,  weaving  in  wool 
or  paper,  cross-stitch  embroidery  on  gingham,  paper-folding,  and  drawing 
from  the  object  usually  come  under  this  heading.  In  the  second  case,  the 
words  have  been  taught  once,  and  the  handwork  is  merely  an  interesting 
review  calling  for  skill  in  reproduction.  Examples  of  this  type  are  clay- 
modelling,  paper  tearing  and  cutting,  and  the  drawing  of  landscapes  or 
illustrations  in  crayon,  pastel,  or  pencil. 

That  it  is  possible  for  every  step  in  a  manual-training  problem  to  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  child's  store  of  English  words  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  outline  of  the  making  of  a  raffia  picture-frame.    Each 


"  Let  me  show  you  "  "  Please,   - 

Children  of  Russian  parcntagfe  with  their  wool  and  raffia  work. 

child  is  provided  with  scissors  and  a  square  of  coloured  cardboard  on 
which  the  teacher  has  drawn  two  concentric  circles  about  I5  inches 
apart.  Using  her  own  finished  frame  and  the  pictures  in  tin-  room,  the 
words  "picture  "  "frame"  and  "picture-frame"  are  taught;  the  idea  that 
it  is  to  be  a  "round "  frame  is  next  developed,  with  the  aid  of  such  circular 
objects  as  dinner-pail  lids,  the  bell,  etc.,  and  the  four  new  words  are 
written  on  the  board.  Next,  the  teacher  cuts  out  one  of  the  cardboard- 
foundations,  frequently  using  the  word  "cut",  writing  it  on  the  board 
and  then  associating  it  with  the  words  "round"  and  "frame".  Such 
sentences  as  "Cut  round  the  frame",  "Cut  round  the  yellow  frame", 
"I  have  a  yellow  frame",  "I  have  cut  round  the  picture-frame",  may 
now  be  written  on  the  board  and  read  by  the  class.  These  children  may 
now  be  left  to  work  alone,  having  been  provided  w  itii  two  kinds  of  seat- 
work — the  copying  of  the  newly-learned  words  and  sentences  and  the 
cutting  out  of  the  frame. 
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The  cardboard  foundations  may  be  used  in  the  next  reading  lesson 
for  a  quick  review,  if  such  sentences  as  "Jaan  made  the  frame",  "Oscar 
cut  round  the  yellow  frame"  be  written  on  them  before  distributing 
them  to  the  owners.  The  children  will  eagerly  read  the  message  and 
will  be  proud  and  happy  if  they  have  remembered  the  new  words.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  write  sentences  on  the  cards,  too,  without  injury  to 
the  manual  training  problem,  for  the  rafifia  will  hide  the  writing. 

The  next  manual-training  period  will  be  spent  in  covering  the  cards 
with  raffia.  The  words  previously  learnt  are  reviewed,  the  name  "raffia" 
is  taught  and  written,  and  then  the  teacher  may  begin,  in  silence,  to  cover 
her  own  foundation.  After  this  demonstration  the  pupils  will  easily 
understand  when  the  order,  "Put  the  raffia  on  your  frame"  is  given  and 
will  readily  set  to  work.  Joining  the  strands  will  have  to  be  shown  and 
will  afford  opportunities  for  teaching,  or  reviewing,  such  words  as  under, 
over,  end,  for  as  she  works  the  teacher  will  naturally  say  "Put  the  raffia 
over  the  ends",  or,  "Put  the  ends  under  the  raffia"  and  will  allow  the 
children  to  repeat  the  sentences. 


EsTHONiAN  Designs  for  Mittens 
(a)  Black  and  apple-green,     (b)    Russet-green  and  dull  orange,     (c)  Red  and  light  grey. 

In  the  same  way,  the  decorating  of  the  frame,  the  braiding  of  the 
hanger,  the  drawing,  mounting,  and  fastening  of  the  picture  all  provide 
material  for  profitable  language,  reading,  and  writing  lessons  for  Grade  I, 
and  equally  useful  material  for  spelling  and  oral  and  written  composition 
for  Grade  H.  Even  when  these  children  of  foreign  parentage  reach  the 
higher  grades  of  the  Public  School,  they  cannot  with  success  write  a 
composition  on  many  topics  easily  attempted  by  English-speaking 
children.  But,  having  heard  the  language  lessons  of  the  juniors  during 
the  manual  training  period  and  having  seen  the  words  written  so  fre- 
quently on  the  blackboard,  they  will  write  an  exposition  on  "How  To 
Make  a  Raffia  Picture-frame",  which  will  compare  favourably,  in  its 
freedom  from  spelling  and  language  errors,  with  the  essay  of  an  English- 
speaking  pupil  of  the  same  grade. 

Recently  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  making  four  Grade  I  pupils, 
Vvhose  parents  came  from  Finland,  understand  the  word  "made"  occur- 
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ring  in  the  sentence  "Arthur  made  it  for  me"  in  the  Primer.  They  knew 
"make"  but  could  not  remember  its  past  indefinite  form.  The  difficulty 
was  solved  in  a  moment,  however,  by  touching  a  finished  raffia  frame 
hanging  on  the  wall  and  saying:  "Peter  made  the. picture-frame"— the 
resulting  smiles  and  bright  eyes  plainly  showing  that  (he  little  ones 
understood.  When  the  frames  from  this  grade  were  ready  for  exhibition, 
they  were  labelled  with  small  cards  containing  such  sentences  as:  "Jaan 
made  this  picture-frame.  He  is  seven  years  old  and  is  in  Grade  I", 
especially  to  review  words  already  taught.  I'rom  this  illustration  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  making  of  square  picture-frames,  baskets,  table  mats, 
knotted  bags,  and  dolls'  hats,  affords  almost  unlimited  [jossibilities  in 
providing  valuable  material  for  recapitulating  old,  and  teaching  new, 
English  words  and  sentences. 

In  some  schools,  howevx^r,  there  ma\-  be  difticullN  in  obtaining  rafifia, 
but  exercises  in  some  other  medium  can  readily  be  found.  The  weaving 
of  woollen  articles  on  a  cardboard  loom  is  a  specially  suitable  exercise  for, 
as  many  women  from  Northern  Europe  spin  their  own  wool,  the  materials 
are  easily  obtained.  This  homespun  yarn  is  thick,  soft,  and  of  various 
shades  and  as  a  result  these  children  of  foreigi>  parentage  can  make  a 
greater  variety  of  pretty  woven  articles  than  would  be  possible  if  the 
trustees  bought  the  wool.  '  A  holder  for  hot  dishes,  a  doll's  tam,  scarf, 
coat,  muff,  and  cap,  a  mat,  hammock,  or  blanket,  can  all  be  made  in  this 
way  and  at  each  step  of  the  work  and  in  every  lesson,  new  words  can  be 
taught  and  others  reviewed,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  raffia  prol)Iems.  I 
have  found  the  work  specially  useful  in  teaching  such  words  as  under, 
over,  through,  across,  together,  needle,  pin,  hole,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
various  colours.  All  the  middle  and  lower  school  grades  enjoy  weaving, 
though  more  intricate  and  original  designs  should  be  required  from  the 
older  pupils.  These  will  readily  l)e  obtained  if  art  and  manual  training 
be  correlated  and  lessons  in  rug  and  border  design  given.  Russian  women 
have  learned  from  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  a  great  \ariety  of 
beautiful  designs  in  coloured  woolwt)rk.  The  patterns  shown  in  the 
sketch  are  copied  from  the  knitted  mittens  of  pupils  from  Esthonia  and 
Finland,  though  they  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  design 
when  executed  in  the  soft  coloured  wool  obtained  from  sheep  raised  on 
the  home  farm.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  excellent  work  in  weaving 
from  pupils  who  have  seen  from  early  childhood  the  pretty  articles  that 
can  be  made  from  coloured  yarn? 

Non-English-speaking  children  in  Grade  I  take  a  peculiar  and  an 
intense  pleasure  in  the  rhythm  of  our  nursery  rhymes,  whether  said  or 
sung,  and  after  memorizing,  writing,  and  dramatizing  a  story,  they  always 
enjoy  illustrating  it  in  any  medium — crayon,  paper,  or  clay.  If,  before 
introducing  a  new  song,  story,  or  rhyme,  the  teacher  has  prepared  and 
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mounted  a  large-sized  specimen  illustration  in  the  medium  chosen,  it  will 
be  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  the  lesson 
proceeds  and  will  minimize  the  necessary  explanations  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  manual  training  demonstration. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  advisable  to  collect  all  manual  training  work 
as  it  is  finished  and  distribute  it  for  the  pupils  to  take  home  at  stated 
periods,  preferably  at  Christmas  and  the  end  of  April  (when  indoor 
manual  training  is  superseded  by  outdoor  nature  study  and  gardening 
work).  An  exhibition  of  work  and  a  Visitors'  Day  can  be  arranged  with 
very  little  extra  trouble,  and  these  boys  and  girls,  who  in  their  own  homes 
know  so  few  of  the  pleasures  which,  even  in  rural  districts,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  children  of  English-speaking  parents  will  look  forward  to  the 
simple  event  with  an  almost  pathetic  eagerness.  In  many  subjects,  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  language  so  retards  his  progress  that  the  foreign-born 
child  is  conscious  of  inferiority;  but  in  handwork  he  invariably  excels 
and  when  work  which  he  knows  to  be  good — superior,  perhaps,  to  that 
of  his  more  advanced  English-speaking  comrades — is  placed  where  all 
can  see  and  praise  it,  he  experiences  that  feeling  of  pleasure  and  gratifica- 
tion in  work  well  done  which  is  a  most  effective  incentive  to  further  effort. 
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The  Choice  of  a  Career— IV. 

Contributed  by 
THE    T.    EATON   CO.,    LIMITED 

N  proper  care,  and  thought,  and  advice  in  the  selection  of  one's 
lifework  what  tremendous  consequences  depend !  Like  t  he  choice 
of  one's  wife,  it  is  usually  "for  better  or  for  worse,  for  richer  or 

for  poorer".  In  youth  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  change  one's  occupation ;  in  manhood 
or  in  middle  life,  when  responsibilities  of 
various  kinds  have  multiplied,  it  is  a  serious 
undertaking  to  attempt  to  fit  oneself  for  a 
new  vocation.  Then  it  is  that  the  misfortune 
of  being  "a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole" 
makes  itself  felt!  Every  day  one  sees  men 
of  middle  age  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
positions,  who  wish  they  were  "in  some- 
^'-^^^jll  thing  .else".  Why  are  they  discontented? 
,.^        ,  ,  Because  they  find  themselves  in   a   "blind 

bvery  any  one  sees  men  who  ;ire  •' 

dissatisfied  with  their  positions. '■        alley"  occupatiou— with  no  prospect  of  pro- 
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Already  examinations  constitute  the  cliiet 
topic  ot  conversation.  " 


motion.  After  all,  is  not  just  that — the  lack  of  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment— the  cause  of  almost  all  the  discontent  that  exists  in  the  world? 
Man  naturally  desires  to  "go  ahead";  checked  in  that  ambition,  he  is 

dissatisfied.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
careful  thoujjht  before  deciding  on 
a  career. 

The  school  year  will  soon  be  o\er. 
Alread\-  examinations  constitute  the 
chiet  topic  of  conversation  at  inter- 
missions and  on  the  \\a\toand  from 
school.  Many  students  will  finish 
their  courses  this  summer.  Into  what 
kind  of  occupations  are  they  going? 
Ha\e  they  decided?  Just  here  the 
teacher  has  an  unequalled  opportunity 
to  do  these  students  a  lasting  service. 
The  teacher  knows  the  world ;  these 
young  people  do  not.  The  teacher  has  done  the  best  that  can  be  done 
for  them  in  the  classroom;  the  teacher  knows  something  of  their 
capabilities,  their  tendencies,  their  preferences — this  is  the  time  to  do 
for  them  something  for  which  they  will  always  be  grateful.  Point  out 
to  them  the  danger  of  choosing  a  career  that  leads  nowhere,  or  a  career 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted;  and  impress  upon  them  the  wistlom  of 
selecting  a  career  in  which  their  education  counts  for  something,  in 
which  continuous  promotion  is  provided  for. 

This  is  a  commercial  age.  Business  offers  rich  rewards  to  trained 
minds.  Originality,  initiative,  intelligence,  are  at  a  premiimi.  The 
T.  Eaton  Company.  Limited,  has  arranged 
a  system  by  which  a  boy's  salary,  e\'en  at 
the  beginning,  is  proportionate  to  his 
education  and — which  is  more  important 
still — has  arranged  a  scheme  for  regular 
promotion.  He  who  earns  promotion 
receives  it — promptly  and  often. 

The  Eaton  establishment  is  large — there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  advancement.  Tht 
Eaton  name  stands  for  progressiveness — 
new  departures,  if  based  on  sound  business 
principles,  are  made  without  hesitation. 
At  Eaton's  things  are  done  "in  a  big  way" 
— there  is  scope  for  the  brightest  brains  in  the  Dominion.  A  l)asic 
Eaton  principle  is  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  staff — every 
employee  receives  a  square  deal. 


'Tlie  teacher  knviws  the  world.' 
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Teachers  are  asked  to  encourage  those  of  their  students  who  display  a 
liking  or  an  ability  for  business  life  to  investigate  the  advantages  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Eaton  staff.  Boys  who  think  of  making 
application  for  a  position  that  offers  scope  for  their  talents  and  continuous 
promotion  should  write,  giving  full  particulars  of  education,  to  the 
Superintendent's  Office,  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Limited,  190  Yonge  St., 
Toronto. 

W.  J.  DUNLOP. 


Leading  Manitoba  Educationists— VII 

SUPERINTENDENT  NEW- 
COMBE  is  one  of  the 
younger  men  in  educational 
circles  in  the  West  but  already  he 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  and 
acquaintance  with  the  various 
problems  of  public  education  from 
the  view-point  of  both  the  educa- 
tionist and  the  public  man. 

Like  so  many  wise  men,  he  left 
the  East  and  came  to  the  West. 
He  was  born  in  Banda,  Ontario, 
in  1877  and  arrived  in  Manitoba 
in  1883.  He  received  his  elemen- 
tary education  in  his  father's  school 
at  Westbourne,  Man.,  and  his 
secondary  and  university  training 
in  W^innipeg,  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Manitoba  in  1905. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  teaching  in  Shoal  Lake,  Alexander,  and 
Virden.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools,  resigning  in  1909 
to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  Pursuing  the  usual  law  courses,  he  wrote 
his  finals  in  1912,  training  in  Virden.  He  then  located  in  Winnipeg, 
practising  his  profession  until  1914  when  the  attraction  of  the  schools 
proved  irresistible  and  he  re-entered  the  service  as  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Manitoba,  a  new  office  created  that  year.  The  educational 
system  had  become  so  complex  and  the  Department's  work  so  heavy 
that  Deputy  Minister  Fletcher  had  to  be  given  relief.  Hence,  the 
Department  was  reorganized. 


MAJOR   C.    K.   NEWCOMBE,  B.A. 

Superintendent  of  Education  for  Manitoba 
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The  outljreak  of  the  war  found  Superinlenclent  Xewcomhc  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  great  cause.  His  addresses  and  his  example  had  no 
little  influence  in  leading  so  many  Western  teachers  to  enlist.  In  January, 
1916,  he  enlisted,  going  overseas  the  same  year.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  artillery  and  went  to  France  as  officer  commanding  the  442nd  siege 
battery  R.G.A.,  one  of  the  heaviest  long-range  gun  batteries  in  the  B.E.F. 
Last  year  he  came  home  on  leave  from  the  battle-line  and  resumed  his 
duties  at  the  Department  of  Education. 

Enough  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  rexeal  the  plans  and  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  Major  Newcombc.  He  is  a  very  practical  man,  with  high 
ideals  of  service  and  a  vision  of  attainment  for  public  education  that 
promises  much  for  the  future  of  education  in  Manitoba. 

Major  Newcombe  is  a  talented  platform  speaker;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
finest  we  have  in  the  West.  Already  he  has  shown  not  onU-  inspirational 
abilit>-  but  m^irked  talent  for  organization  and  initiation;  things  whi(  h 
promise  much  for  the  schools  of  this  W'estern  Province. 

Superintendent  Newcombe  is  without  a  superior  among  us  in  all  that 
makes  for  effectual  educational  leadership  and  administration ;  lu-  |)re- 
sents  the  claims  for  public  instruction  in  a  way  that  commands  attention 
and  wins  the  support  of  the  people  generally.  He  knows  men  thoroughU-. 
has  a  keen  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  work,  is  cognizant  of  the  laws 
of  educational  propaganda,  possesses  the  ability  to  lead  and  inspire 
teachers,  and  already  has  won  no  little  measure  of  public  confidence. 

The  testing  time  for  the  schools  is  at  hand  and  Manitoba  looks 
forward  with  great  expectation  to  Major  Newcombe's  work.  And  the 
people  ha\'e  faith  in  him. 

E.  K.  M.^RSH.\LL. 


Methods  in  Geography 

PROFLSSOR  G.  A.  CORMSH,   n..\. 
Faculty  of  Education,  Universily  of  Toronto. 

IT  is  frequently  stated   that  geograph\-  is  taught  very  badb-  in   the 
schools  of  Canada  and  in  the  statement  there  is  much  truth.     The 
important  problem  for  the  educationist  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  alleged  inferior  teaching  and  to  suggest  how  the  e\il  may  be  cured. 

Geography  is  a  science  and  is  not  as  much  concerned  with  isolated 
facts  as  it  is  with  relationships  and  generalizations.  It  is  the  failure  to 
grasp  this  standpoint  that  makes  the  teaching  fragmentary  and  leads 
to  the  excessixe  memorizing  of  tri\  ial  facts  and  names.    As  soon  as  the 
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importance  of  relationship  is  impressed  on  the  teacher,  he  will  endeavour 
to  give  a  reason  for  every  fact  and  to  blend  the  parts  into  a  well-co- 
ordinated unit. 

Although  educationists  have  been  endeavouring  to  point  out  that 
the  science  of  geography  does  not  consist  in  learning  long  lists  of  place 
names,  exports,  imports  (and  even  railway  stations!),  the  pupils  still 
continue  learning  these  useless  lists  in  the  same  way  that  their  grand- 
fathers did  fifty  years  ago.  Why  does  this  antiquated  method  still 
survive  in  so  many  schools?  First,  because  it  is  the  easiest  means  of 
teaching  geography;  secondly,  because  the  innumerable  names  are  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  geography  text-books  and  the  maps  which  many 
teachers  take  as  their  guide  in  teaching.  Turn  to  any  map  in  any  text- 
book in  geography  used  in  Canada  and  ask  yourself  how  many  of  the 
names  on  the  map  should  be  learned  by  Public  School  pupils.  One  may 
venture  to  say  that  never  more  than  one  quarter,  often  not  one-tenth  of 
them,  are  important  enough  to  be  taught  to  the  pupil.  Why  are  the 
others  placed  on  the  maps?  It  is  certain  that  every  superfluous  name 
placed  on  a  map  mars  it  for  teaching  purposes.  At  best  (on  account  of 
the  printed  names)  it  is  difficult  enough  to  trace  rivers,  mountains,  canals, 
and  lakes  on  most  maps,  and  when  ten  times  as  many  names  are  printed 
as  any  reasonable  teacher  would  think  of  teaching  to  a  class,  the  real 
geography  which  the  pupil  should  read  from  the  map  is  almost  entirely 
obliterated. 

At  the  present  time  in  Canada  the  teacher  who  develops  a  topic  in 
geography  by  question  and  answer,  accompanied  by  experiment,  illustra- 
tion, and  practical  observation,  is  considered  to  be  far  along  the  right 
road  as  to  method.  And  so  he  is.  But  he  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  road 
by  any  means.  The  question  and  answer  method  has  serious  defects. 
The  teacher  hears  the  answer  of  only  one  pupil,  and  the  others  might 
have  had  no  answer  or  a  wrong  answer.  The  teacher  guides  them  up  one 
step  at  a  time  and  has  no  very  good  means  of  determining  whether  all 
are  taking  the  step  or  not.  No  pupil  gets  an  opportunity  to  follow  the 
reasoning  through  a  whole  series  of  steps  unaided,  and  consequently  his 
initiative  is  never  developed.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  take  an  infant  by  the 
hand  when  he  is  making  the  first  step,  but  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  let 
him  endeavour  occasionally  to  take  a  whole  series  of  steps  himself,  even 
if  he  sometimes  falls.  Now  in  geography,  if  question  and  answer  be 
used,  the  teacher  holds  the  pupil's  hand,  never  lets  him  stumble,  and 
often  by  means  of  questions  does  most  of  the  thinking.  But  is  the  pupil 
ever  given  opportunity  to  think  out  a  geographical  problem  from  begin- 
ning to  end  himself?  What  a  poor  teacher  of  arithmetic  he  would  be  who 
worked  out  every  problem  on  the  blackboard,  having  the  pupils  merely 
tell  him  the  successive  steps  in  answer  to  judicious  questions!     No,  the 
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mathematical  teacher  compels  the  pupil  to  work  out  most  of  the  prob- 
lems for  himself  and  solves  on  the  blackboard  only  the  more  ditificult 
ones  which  the  pupils  have  already  tried  and  failed  to  solve.  So  in  ex- 
perimental science  the  chief  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  consists 
in  the  solution  of  problems  experimentally  by  the  individual  pupils. 

Cannot  geographical  problems  be  placed  before  the  pupil,  and  cannot 
he  be  allowed  to  solve  or  attempt  to  soke  these  problems  entirely  without 
the  teacher's  assistance?  Undoubtedly-  it  can  be  done  and  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  future  the  problem,  e.xercise,  or  project  will  play  a  leading 
part.  Already  in  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States  the  project,  as  it 
is  there  called,  is  the  bed-rock  of  geography  teaching,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
latest  books  are  beginning  to  emphasize  this  phase  of  the  work.  In 
Britain,  also,  a  vigorous  beginning  has  been  made. 

Before  any  region  is  taken  in  class  the  pupil  should  be  given  some 
project,  or  problem,  to  solve  regarding  it.  He  thus  has  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  its  geography  by  his  own  efforts.  These  exercises  might 
well  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapters  in  the  text.  The  basis 
of  these  problems,  as  far  as  regional  geography  is  concerned,  is  the  map, 
and  the  fact  must  be  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  all  teachers  of 
geography  that  map  interpretation  is  the  foundation  of  proper  geography 
teaching.  And  yet  how  little  of  it  is  done  in  schools  and  how  much  less 
in  text-books,  which  frequently  contain  no  reference  in  the  descriptive 
part  to  the  maps  in  the  text-book!  What  is  the  cause  of  this  lack  of 
power  in  map  interpretation?  Why  is  it  that  the  chief  use  of  maps  in 
school  is  to  find  the  locations  of  places?  First  of  all,  the  right  kinds  of 
maps  and  a  sufficient  number  of  maps  must  be  provided.  The  ordinary 
motley- coloured  map  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  does  not  give,  it  is  safe  to  say,  a  proper  impression  of  any  single 
natural  feature  of  the  region.  vSuch  a  map  emphasizes  the  very  facts  that 
need  least  emphasis,  namely  the  artificial  political  flivisions,  which  a 
thin  red  line  would  make  quite  evident.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  rivers  and  mountains  through  the  various  colours.  These  checker- 
board colours  w^ith  the  multitude  of  names  make  many  of  the  ordinary 
maps  in  geography  text-books  valueless  as  far  as  map  interpretation  is 
concerned.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  not  nearly  enough  maps  of  a 
region  in  order  that  its  geography  can  be  properly  interpreted.  For  each 
of  the  continents  and  more  important  countries  there  should  be  oro- 
graphic, temperature,  rainfall,  wind,  and  economic  maps  at  least.  In 
the  case  of  the  temperature  map  there  should  be  separate  maps  for 
summer  and  winter.  There  the  pupil  has  the  requisite  material  by  a 
study  of  which  he  can  solve  many  geographical  problems  for  himself. 
This  gives  him  initiative  and  power  to  reach  an  independent  decision 
regarding   many   geographical    questions — a    valuable    preparation    for 
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citizenship.  In  working  out  a  problem  on  South  America,  for  example, 
it  is  necessary  not  merely  to  turn  to  the  various  maps  of  that  continent 
but  also  to  use  wind  maps  and  ocean  current  maps  of  the  world,  and  even 
to  use  maps  of  some  other  continents  for  comparison.  In  order  that  the 
pupil's  work  may  be  lightened  it  is  important  that  these  maps  should  be 
all  together  and  as  convenient  as  possible  for  reference.  For  these 
reasons  an  atlas  is  essential.  And  the  pupil  should  not  be  asked  to  buy 
the  atlas.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  school  as  is 
the  globe  or  the  scientific  equipment.  Should  not  each  school  board 
provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  atlases  for  the  use  of  the  classes  just  the 
same  as  it  supplies  supplementary  readers  or  laboratory  annuals  in 
physics  and  chemistry?  Then  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  maps  at  the 
disposal  of  every  pupil  in  every  class  and  the  work  of  map  interpretation 
can  be  made  the  vital  part  of  geography  teaching.  If  this  is  done,  some  of 
the  worst  features  of  geography  teaching  will  certainly  disappear. 


Recent  Educational  Books 

Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  M.  A.  Leiper.  333  pages.  Price  $1.40 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  Now  that  less  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  abstract  rules  in 
grammar  and  more  to  practical  composition, — now  that  it  is  realized  that  a  knowledge  of 
analysis  and  parsing  does  not  ensure  one's  speaking  or  writing  correctly — a  book  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  most  helpful.  It  covers  the  language  work  in  all  grades,  from  III  to 
VIII,  and  is  full  of  suggestions  for  teachers  of  the  subject.  Some  outstanding  features 
are  (1)  the  emphasis  on  oral  work,  (2)  the  introduction  of  language  games,  (3)  the 
attention  given  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  speech,  (4)  the  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
for  interest  (a  pupil  writes  well  only  when  he  has  something  to  say),  (5)  the  generous 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  language  work  in  rural  schools,  (6)  the  correlation  of  language 
work  with  other  subjects.  It  is  a  book  for  the  teacher,  not  for  the  pupil,  and  can  be 
highly  recommended  as  a  most  valuable  aid;  it  is  already  used  as  a  teacher's  guide  in 
some  of  the  most  progressive  schools  in  Canada.  The  teacher  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  more  recent  tendencies  in  language  teaching  will  find  that  the  book  removes  many 
of  the  obstacles  to  a  realization  of  these  aims  by  discussing  in  a  practical  and  extremely 
suggestive  way  all  phases  of  the  subject.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Book  of  School  Colour  Work — Vol.  II,  by  E.  A.  Branch,  A.M.C.  105  pages. 
Price  4/6  net.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  Teachers  of  art  will  find  this  a  useful  book 
Each  study  contains  certain  principles  common  to  a  large  number  of  similar  objects  and 
it  should,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  specimen  study  to  which  reference  should  be  made  for 
help  and  guidance.  The  studies  are  written  primarily  for  those  who  know  nothing  about 
the  subject  and  who  have  no  natural  artistic  talent,  but  even  the  most  gifted  teacher 
or  student  will  find  hints  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  author's  own  experience  in  training 
teachers  of  colour  work. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature — Book  III,  edited  by  George  Sampson.  234  pages. 
Price  5/-  net.     Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  Eng. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature — Book  IV,  edited  by  George  Sampson.  286  pages. 
Price  6/-  net.     Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  Eng. 

Seiving,  Handicraft  for  Girls,  by  Isabelle  McGlauflin.  116  pages.  Price  $1.35.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.,  U.S.A.  This  teachers'  manual  outlines  a  practical 
course  in  sewing  for  the  Public  Schools,  for  grades  three  to  eight  inclusive.  Since  its  first 
appearance  under  the  title  "Handicraft  for  Girls"  it  has  been  a  successful  book.  The 
new  name  has  been  chosen  as  setting  forth  more  clearly  the  nature  of  its  contents.  The 
author  has  completely  revised  and  brought  the  text  matter  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
making  the  publication  a  most  valuable  handbook  for  teachers  of  sewing. 

Continued  on  page  622 
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Another  World's  Record  for  Speed  and  Accuracy  in 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

A  new  World's  Rerord  for  Speed  and  Accuracy  in  shorthand  writing  was 
made  on  January  18,  I'Jl'J,  by  Herman  J.  Stich,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  at  an 
official  competition  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Writers'  Association.  Mr. 
Stich  took  court  testimony  dictated  at  the  rate  of  .'WO  words  a  minute  for  five 
consecutive  minutes  and  transcribed  the  same  with  only  two  immaterial  errors. 
This  establishes  a  new  World's  Record  for  Accuracy  of  99. 9*;^. 

In  the  Stenographers'  Class,  lor  writers  under  21  Ncirs  of  .i^'c,  J(isci)h  \'an 
Gelder,  in  the  160  words  a  minute  dictation,  made  a  Record  for  Accuracy  of 
100%,  thus  establishing  a  new  World's  Record  for  a  writer  of  his  experience. 

These  records  again  establish  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  the 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "The  System  of  Proven  Success",  and  a  "Simple  Lesson  ". 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS 


2   West  4^5th   St., 


NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Agents: 
The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Toronto,  or  The  Copp  Clark  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 


CHEMISTRY 
STENCILS 

FOR    CLASS    USE 


These  Transparent  Celluloid  Stencils  when  used  by  Students 
save  their  time,  the  Teacher's  time,  and  improve  their  notes 
and  exam,  papers. 
Have  one  Student  order  for  the  whole  Class. 

Prices  postpaid:-  6  Stencils  for  $1.00 
10  "  "  l.oO 
50         "       "      (3.00 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD. 

615  Yonge  St.  Toronto,  Ont. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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Nelson's  History  of  the  War — Vol.  XXI,  by  John  Buchan.  390  pages.  Price  85  cents. 
Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  volume  of  the  famous  history  of  the  war  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  campaigns  of  the  fourth  winter.  The  catastrophe  of  Capo- 
retto  is  described  and  analysed,  as  is  also  AUenby's  campaign  which  led  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  But  the  complete  history  of  the  conquest  of  East  Africa  is  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  book.  Seven  appendices,  consisting  of  official  despatches,  take  up  160 
of  the  390  pages.  The  history  as  a  series  has  been  spoiled  in  appearance  by  the  change 
to  black  lettering  vice  gold  from  volume  XIX  on.  Most  purchasers  would  have  been 
willing  to  pay  the  few  extra  cents  if  thereby  the  uniformity  of  the  series  could  have  been 
secured.  p.  s. 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  by  E.  E.  Brooks  and  W.  H.  N.  James.  423  pages.  Price 
6/6.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  A  new  edition  of  this  excellent  text  places  before 
Canadian  teachers  of  science  a  source  of  information  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  the  branch 
of  electricity  most  necessary  for  the  teacher,  and  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  non- 
mathematical  way.  It  first  discusses  the  magnetic  field,  the  magnetic  effect  of  the 
current,  and  the  nature  of  the  electric  current.  Then  that  difficult  topic  of  electro- 
magnetic induction  is  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  way.  Finally,  current  generators, 
motors,  lighting  circuits,  and  lamps  take  up  the  major  part  of  the  space.  Excellent  full- 
plate  photographic  reproductions  of  real  machines  are  generously  distributed  throughout 
the  work.  Canada  is  going  to  use  electricity  more  fully  than  anj^  country  in  the  world, 
and  every  High  School  pupil  should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  generator  and  the  motor  as  well  as  the  principles  underlying  the  distribution  of 
electricity.  The  teacher  must  be  prepared  intelligently  to  teach  these  facts  and  nowhere 
can  he  get  a  clearer  exposition  of  them  than  in  the  book  under  review.        G.  a.  c. 

Recits  Heroiques,  by  Charles  Guyon,  edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  With  vocabulary,  125 
pages.  Price  1/6  net.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  W.C.,  Eng.  This  little  volume 
consists  of  twenty  stories  of  brave  deeds  performed  in  the  Great  War.  The  first  ten  are 
about  French  and  the  last  ten  about  British  soldiers.  Originally  published  in  France  to 
teach  the  French  schoolboys  about  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  own  soldiers  and  of  their 
allies,  these  stories  are  of  special  interest  to  boys  in  Canada.  They  are  told  in  very 
simple  French  and  are  admirably  suited  for  texts  in  sight  translation  for  the  Middle 
School.  w.  c.  F. 

Spariish  Conversatio7t,  hy  K.  A.  Baton.  93  pages.  Price  2^.  6rf.  Rivingtons,  London, 
Eng. 

Phoebe,  by  Eleanor  Gates.  276  pages.  Price  $1.50.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
While  this  is  not  a  book  for  the  school  library,  it  is  a  very  engrossing  story  for  vacation 
reading. 


Notes  and  News 

Th&  School  neither  employs  nor  atithorizes  any  canvassing 
agcn  s  to  take  subscriptions*  Teachers  should  send  sub- 
scriptions direct  to  this  office,  or  hand  them  to  an  accredited 
and  responsible  book  store  or  to  an  educationist  with  whom 
they  are  personally  acquainted* 

Since  the  April  issue  of  The  School  the  death  occurred  of  one  of 
Ontario's  most  prominent  educationists — Dr.  H.  I.  Strang,  for  many 
years  Principal  of  Goderich  Collegiate  Institute.  Perhaps  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  secured  in  a  more  marked  degree  the  personal 
affection  of  all  his  pupils,  past  and  present.  As  a  teacher  of  classics  and 
of  English,  as  an  author  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  English,  as  a  leader 
in  the  progress  of  secondary  education  in  Ontario,  he  left  a  lasting 
impress.     He  wrote  "Exercises  in  False  Syntax",  "Common  Errors  in 

Continued  on  page  624 
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Attractive  Appearance 


It's  a  Matter  of 

a  Healthy  Skin 


SpriiiK  sunshine  is  searching  and  revealing.  All  skin  troubles 
should  be  looked  after  and  removed  at  once,  not  only  for  beauty, 
but  for  health.  We  have  sijecialized  for  27  years  in  curing  all 
lion  infectious  skin  diseases.  We  successfully  treat  Fimples, 
Blackheads.  Freckles.  Tan.  Sunburn,  Wrinkles.  Crowsfeet , 
Blotches  and  Kczema.  Write  or  call  for  particulars.  Cont*uIt- 
nlion    FriM'. 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier 

for  Freckles  $1.50 

Princess  Skin  Food       -----  1.50 

Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator    -      -     -  1.60 

Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades    -  .50 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream      -  .50 

Write Jor  FREE  SAMPLE  o/  this  Delightjul  Cold  Cream. 

Preparations  with  full  instructions  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Sufferers  from  influenza,  who  find  their  hair  falling  out.  should 
consult  us  regarding  our  special  treatments. 

Send  for  Booklet  "G." 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59 h  College  Street,  Toronto 
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How  About 

For  Your  Field  Day? 

1' 10111  our  stock  a  selection 
is  not  difficult— here  you 
will  find  prizes  suitable 
for  every  sport  as  well 
as  presentations  adaptable 
to    anyj  special    occasion. 

Let  us  help  you  to  lay  out  your 
prizes    to    the    best    advantage. 


No.   It  00 
I"or  Kiinning  Kaces 


Prize  Cups 
Trophies 
Sweater  Crests 


THE        TOnONTO 

TROPHY- CRAFT 


K« 


Medals 
Shields 
Pennants 


r7IO    OOVAL  QAHK  OUILOINd 
KINO  AND  YONGC  STDEETS 

.    TORONTO    . 
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Speaking  and  Writing",  "Practical  Exercises  in- English  Composition", 
"Grammatical  Analysis",  and  a  Public  School  Grammar  which  was  in 
use  for  many  years.  In  1886  he  was  President  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  and  held,  at  some  time,  the  same  position  in  almost  every 
educational  organization  in  the  Province.  In  The  School  of  December, 
1917,  an  extended  appreciation  of  his  life  and  work  was  published. 


Results   of   the    Pedagogy   examinations   held    at    the    Faculties   of 
Education  in  February  are  as  follows: 

University  of  Toronto. 

Doctor  of  Pedagogy: — History  of  Education — ^E.  L.  Daniher, 
Toronto.  Educational  Psychology — J.  G.  Althouse,  Gait;  C.  L.  Barnes, 
Toronto;  G.  A.  Brown,  Prince  Albert,  Sask.;  W.  E.  Hume,  Toronto; 
W.  A.  Jennings,  Toronto;  F.  F.  Macpherson,  Hamilton;  H.  W.  Mcintosh, 
Toronto;  J.  H.  McKechnie,  Regina,  Sask.;  A.  M.  Patterson,  Toronto; 
F.  M.  Quance,  Regina.  Science  of  Ediication — D.  D.  MacDonald, 
Toronto;  Charles  Nivins,  Regina;  E.  T.  Seaton,  Hamilton;  A.  Smith, 
Toronto.  Educational  Administration — C.  L.  Barnes,  Toronto;  E.  L. 
Daniher,  Toronto;  W.  E.  Hume,  Toronto;  W.  J.  Lougheed,  Toronto; 
A.  J.  Madill,  Peterborough;  J.  C.  McLellan,  Toronto;  J.  S.  Mills,  Rich- 
mond, Que.;  N.  L.  Murch,  Toronto;  Charles  Nivins,  Regina,  Sask.;  A. 
M.  Patterson,  Toronto;  F.  M.  Quance,  Regina;  W.  H.  WilHams,  Toronto. 
The  thesis  of  C.  E.  Mark,  M.A.,  Ottawa,  has  been  approved.  Mr.  Mark 
has  completed  the  course  for  the  D.Paed.  degree. 

Queens  University. 
Doctor  of  Pedagagy: — Science  of  Education — J.  S.  Huff,  B.A., 
Regina,  Sask.;  R.  P.  Richardson,  B.A.,  Craik,  Sask.  (with  honours). 
Educational  Psychology — J.  S.  Huff,  B.A.,  Regina,  Sask.  (with  honours);" 
Geo.  McMillan,  B.Paed.,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  H.  E.  Ricker,  B.A.,  North  Bay, 
Ont.;  W.  J.  Saunders,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Kingston,  Ont.;  S.  J.  Stubbs,  B.A., 
Toronto,  Ont.;  J.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Camrose,  Alta.  History  of  Education — 
D.  K.  Finlayson,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S.;  Jas.  Froats,  M.A., 
B.Paed.,  Finch,  Ont. ;  V.  K.  Greer,  M.A.,  Stratford,  Ont. ;  Geo.  McMillan, 
B.Paed.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  (with  honours);  R.  P.  Richardson,  B.A,  Craik, 
Sask.  (with  honours) ;  F.  P.  Smith,  B.A.,  Brockville,  Ont.;  G.  B.  Stillwell, 
B.A.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  (with  honours);  S.  J.  Stubbs,  B.A.,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  C.  P.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  (with  honours).  Educational 
Administration — D.  K.  Finlayson,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S. ; 
F.  W.  Harrison,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Kincaid,  Sask.;  H.  E.  Ricker,  B.A.,  North 
Bay,  Ont.;  W.  J.  Saunders,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Kingston,  Ont.;  S.  J.  Stubbs, 
B.A. .Toronto,  Ont.;  J.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Camrose,  Alta. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

1919  SESSION-July  2nd  to  August  9th 

The  Department  of  Kducation  has  arranged  a  more  interesting  and 
varied  program  for  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  than  ever  before. 
Courses  will  be  offered  in  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture,  Fine  and 
Applied  Art,  Household  Arts,  Thysical  Training,  Organized  Play,  School 
Music,  Educational  Administration,  Hygiene  and  Nursing.  It  is 
expected  that  Matriculation  and  undergraduate  courses  will  also  be  given. 

The  complete  plant  of  the  I  niversity  of  Alberta  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Summer  School  and  no  finer  place  for  summer  study  than  the 
city  of  Edmonton  can  be  found  in  Canada. 

For  further  infonuation,  write — 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Department  of  Education 

EDMONTON 


AUTHORITATIVE   OPINION 


(The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  1)\-  Mr.  William 
Wheatcroft,  long-time  editor  for  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  England; 
author    of    "Notes   of    Lessons  on    Pitman's   Shorthaml.  \    .Shorthand 

Catechism"  and   "Preparation  for  a  Shorthand    Teachers'   Iv.xamination.") 

"1  have  seen  Pitman's  Shorthand  from  the  ^■er^■  best  vantage  ground, 
and  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  1  consider  phonography  a  wonderiul 
system.  But  our  forefathers  thought  the  gas  balloon  very  wonderful.  Are 
we,  then,  on  that  account  to  ignore  the  mar\cls  of  the  Hying  machine  as 
known  to-day?  In  the  spirit  of  looking  out  for  the  best  system  of  shorthand, 
I  have  turned  my  attention  to  Gregg,  and  although  my  ^icquaintance  has 
been  so  short,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Gregg  is  as  superior 
to  Pitman  as  the  modern  aeroplane  is  to  the  gas  balloon." 

Send  to  our  nearest  oflice  for  a  copy  of  "A  Shorthand  Revolution." 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW     YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN     FRANCISCO 
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Bachelor  of  Pedagogy: — Science  of  Education — Wm.  E.  Hay,  B.A., 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  Educational  Psychology — W.  Haward,  B.A., 
Regina,  Sask.;  Wm.  E.  Hay,  B.A.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.;  J.  G.  Niddrie, 
B.A.,  Edmonton  South,  Alta.  Educational  Administration — W.  Haward, 
B.A.,  Regina,  Sask.;  W.  J.  Kelly,  B.A.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Dr.-W.  E.  Tilley  and  Mr.  A.  O'Dell,  Inspectors  of  Public  Schools  for 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Counties  (Inspectorates  I  and  II)  recently 
resigned  their  positions  and  were  succeeded  by  Major  E.  E.  Snider,  B.A., 
Principal  of  Port  Hope  High  School  and  late  of  the  139th  battalion,  who 
assumes  his  new  duties  on  September  1st,  and  Lieut. -Col.  J.  W.  Odell, 
B.A.,  formerly  mathematical  master  in  Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute. 

Robert  C.  Rose,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Smith's  Falls  Collegiate  Institute, 
has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Carleton  West  and 
Lanark  East. 

The  inspectorate  of  Welland  has  been  divided  into  two  inspectorates, 
North  and  South.  Inspector  J.  W.  Marshall,  B.A.,  retains  North  Welland 
and  James  McNiece,  B.A.,  of  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute  has  been 
appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  South  Welland. 


BEAMSVILLE   HIGH  SCHOOL 
Architect— W.  W.  LaChance,  Welland 

A  new  High  School  has  recently  been  erected  in  Beamsville.  Regard- 
ing this  building  W.  W.  LaChance,  architect,  Welland,  furnishes  the 
following  particulars:  The  cost  was  $30,000  including  heating,  ventila- 
tion, and  plumbing.     The  ground  floor  contains  the  classroom  for  agri- 
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FROM   BLACKIE  &  SON'S  LIST 

BLACKIE'S    SMALLER    ENGLISH    CLASSICS 

SELECTIONS     EROM     STAXDARU    AUTHORS 
Edited  by  Competent  Scholars,  witli  BioKraphical   Sketch  and   Explanatory  Notes.     Each, 
paper,  3d.;  limp  cloth,  .5d.     Nearly   100  titles  to  choose  from. 

BLACKIE'S    ANNOTATED     ENGLISH    TEXTS 

Masterpieces  of  the  ICnulish  Lanmui'^e  with  i  iitRiduc  tioii  and  note:i  by  eminent  writers. 
Price  9d.  net  to  25.    net.      SO  Titles. 

BLACKIE'S  ENGLISH  TEXTS 

HIGHWAV.s     AND     BVW.WS     OF     LITICRATURE 

EoiTiiu  BV  \V.   II.   D.   ROUSE.   Litt.D. 
Ileadmasler  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge 

A  wealth  of  material  for  the  literary  study  of  English.  Each  book  has  a  brief  introduction 
dealing  with  the  author's  life  and  place  in  literature,  but  no  notes.  Over  a  hundred  volumes 
are  now  in  the  series,  offering  a  wide  field  for  selection  in  General  Literature.  Travel,  and 
History.      Price  ^d.  and  lOi/.  each. 

ENGLISH    AUTHORS    FOR     SCHOOL    READING 

A  collection  of  established  favourites.  Printed  in  good  type,  on  a  large  page  and  well 
bound.      Price  \s.  8d.  each.     50  Titles. 


Send  for  Quolations  and  full  Particulars  tn 

HECTOR  PRENTER,  33  Richmond  Street  West,  TORONTO 

BLACKIE    &    SOX,     Ltd.,     LONDON,    GLASGOW,    BOMBAY 


RIBBON  WRIST  WATCHES 


For  those  ladies  who  like  the  wrist 
watch  idea,  and  yet  do  not  care 
particularly  for  a  watch  with  a  goki 
bracelet  nor  for  c>ne  mounted  on  a 
leather  strap,  the  ribbon  watch  is 
"just  the  thing.  " 

At  $.55. (to  we  have  a  beauty.  It 
has  our  high  grade  "Picadilly  " 
movement  cased  in  a  14  kt.  gold 
case,  octagon  shaped. 

The  ribbon  band  is  ^  inch  wide 
with  a  gold  clasp  and  neat  gold 
slide — very  handy  and  serviceable. 

Guaranteed  of  course. 


Our  out-of-town  ciiHtonicrs 
ntay  liav(>  i^oods  ncni  on 
approval.  M'ritc  for  par- 
ticulars. 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134-136-138  YONGE  ST. 
TORONTO 


The  Present  Emphasis 

on  General  Science 

Equipment 

for   Elementary  Schools, 


Cambosco  Laboratory 

Supplies 
are  America's  Best. 


If  V€iu  nienCon    "The  School",    wc   will 
mail  any  or  all  f>f  the  followiiii^  Cat  aloi^K: 

91  BOTANICAL  SllMM-IKS 

92  BIOLOGICAL    .MATKKIAL 

93  PHYSICAL    AIM'AK ATI'S 

94  CHEMICAL    KQl  Il'.MKNT 


The  Syiiiliol 

of 

Service 


The  Si^n 

c.f 

Saliwfaclion 


Cambridge  Botanical  Supply  Co. 

Waverley,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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culture,  the  boiler  room,  the  gymnasium,  locker  rooms,  lavatories,  lunch 
and  cloak  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  assembly  room  and  two 
classrooms;  on  the  second  floor,  combination  laboratory,  apparatus  room, 
and  dark  room,  the  principal's  office,  teachers'  room,  household  science 
room,  and  pantry,  commercial  and  typewriting  rooms.  There  is  no  base- 
ment except  where  an  excavation  has  been  made  to  get  additional  height 
for  the  gymnasium  and  boiler  room.  The  architecture  is  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  "schoolhouse  type". 

This  office  has  received  from  Principal  R.  Massey,  M.A.,  a  copy  of 
the  programme  of  industrial  work  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  Victoria 
Prevocational  School,  Calgary.  Most  comprehensive  courses  are  out- 
lined in  household  science,  household  arts,  printing,  woodworking,  sheet 
metal  work,  forge  work,  leather  work,  mechanical  drawing,  shorthand, 
and  typewriting. 

Miss  Lena  Millard  (F.O.E.  '14,  Toronto)  is  on  the  staff  of  Omemee 
High  School. 

Miss  A.  M.  Hamill,  B.A.,  is  teaching  household  science  in  Hamilton; 
Miss  Winnifred  Mason,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Oshawa  High  School; 

D.  B.  Harvey  is  Principal  of  Callander  Public  School.  These  were 
members  of  the  class  of  1917-18  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto. 

J.  L.  Mitchener,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Dutton  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  in  succession  to  Inspector  Clarke  Moses. 

Miss  Maud  Teskey  of  last  year's  class  in  London  Normal  School  is 
teaching  the  Second  Book  classes  in  Blenheim  Public  School,  and  Miss 
M.  Fennell  of  the  same  class  is  teaching  at  R.R.  4,  Thedford. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  Miss  Lila  M. 
Howatt  is  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Goderich,  and  Miss  Gladys  B.  Dean  is  at 
Thornbury. 

Miss  F.  D.  Morden,  B.A.,  resigned  the  principalship  of  Omemee  High 
School  in  December  to  accept  the  headship  of  Flora  High  School. 

Miss  C.  McDonagh  (F.O.E.  '15,  Toronto)  is  temporarily  on  the  staff 
of  Omemee  High  School. 

In  Ottawa,  last  November,  an  organization  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  "Ottawa  Public  School  Male  Teachers  Club".  The  objects  as 
set  forth  in  the  constitution  are:  (1)  To  foster  the  social  spirit  and  improve 
the  professional  status  of  the  teachers.  (2)  To  advance  the  general 
welfare  of  the  teachers  and  schools.  All  male  principals,  supervisors, 
and  assistants  were  made  eligible  for  membership.  The  first  executive 
consists  of  W.   D.   Brunton,   President;   D.   S.   Kemp,   Vice-President; 

E.  Hampson,  Secretary-Treasurer;  E.  S.  Coones,  and  W.  J.  Weir. 
Shortly  after  its  formation  the  Public  School  Board  invited  the  Club  to 
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A    FEW    TITLES    FROM    MR. 

EDWARD   ARNOLD^S   LIST 

Before  making  up  their  library  lists  for  summer  i)urchases  teachers  should 
iMiquire  regarding  the  following  books. 

"The  ambitious  teacher  reads  many  books  besides  his  text-book  so  as  to  be 
able  to  present  his  subject  from  a  new  view-point." 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  HISTORY. 


The  Last  Century  in  Europe,  1S14-11U0.  .j2t)  pages,  os.  net.  The 
recent  Cireai  War  lias  given  an  .ulded  interest  to  the  study  of  European  politics 
since  Napoleon.  This  is  a  most  readable  book  which  will  be  valued  by  the 
student  of  present-day  conditions. 

A  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England.  Illustrated.  4s.  6d. 
The  history  of  England  has  not  been,  as  some  school  te.xt-books  might  lead  one  to 
believe,  a  series  of  wars,  and  reigns,  and  laws.  It  has  been,  rather,  the  story  of  the 
steadily  improving  conditions  of  the  common  people.  He  who  would  understand 
the  changes  iiow  taking  place  should  know  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
earlier  years.     Such  information  this  book  furnishes. 

A  Junior  History  of  England,  2s.  (kl.  England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  :is.  6d.  Scenes  from  European  History,  2s.  (3d.  A  General 
History  of  the  World,  700  pages,     lis.  net. 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


England  and  Wales.  9.")  pages.  9d.  The  British  Isles.  !)6  pages.  9d. 
The  subject  of  geography  is  receiving  just  now  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of 
educationists.  Changes  in  method  are  being  advocated.  "These  two  b(joks  are 
examples  of  a  type  of  geography  text  that  seems  to  be  very  popular  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

A  Class  Book  of  Geography,  .")s.     Outlines  of  Physiography,  .'is. 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC. 

The  Laureate  Song  Book.  'As.  Singing  Class  Music.  (A  Series  of  28 
school  songs)  3d.  and  4d.  eai  h.     These  are  in  both  sol-fa  .iiu\  staff  ncjtation. 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

A  Text-book  of  Physics,  7s.  (kl.  net.  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  3s.  Gd. 
Introduction  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  .!^  (Wi.  The  Rugby  Course 
of  Elementary  Chemistry,  Ms.  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Schools,  )s. 
The  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  .js.  Outlines  of  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, 4s.  Od. 

For  complete  list  of  books  in  these  antl  other  subjects  write  to 

EDWARD    ARNOLD 

41  and  *,3  Maddox  St.,  W.,  LONDON,  Eng. 
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meet  and  send  in  any  suggestions  that  in  their  unanimous  opinion  would 
improve  present  conditions.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  among 
other  matters,  a  new  salary  schedule  was  suggested.  Although  this  was 
not  granted  in  full,  substantial  increases  were  granted  to  become  effective 
in  September  and  January.  A  very  marked  feature  observable  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Club  has  been  the  readiness  to  look  beyond  the  personal 
or  sectional  aspect  to  the  wider  question  of  what  is  good  for  all.  The 
better  acquaintanceship  of  the  members  with  one  another  has,  too,  been 
made  possible  and  this  cannot  but  be  beneficial. 

Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia  has  seven  travelling  teachers  this  year  who  teach 
agricultural  and  home-making  subjects.  Each  teacher  visits  about 
twelve  schools  once  a  fortnight. 

During  the  Agricultural  Short  Course  in  Truro  in  March,  these 
teachers  spent  a  very  profitable  evening  with  the  agricultural  (rural 
science)  class  in  the  Normal  College.  Each  teacher  explained  some 
phase  of  her  work  and  discussed  the  problems  she  met.  Seldom  has  there 
been  a  more  enthusiastic  meeting  than  this  one.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
travelling  teachers  proved  contagious. 

One  pleasing  feature  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  "hot 
lunch".  Each  member  of  the  rural  science  class  brought  her  lunch.  One 
of  the  travelling  teachers  acted  as  teacher,  taught  the  students  to  make 
cocoa,  had  a  few  make  it  and  serve  it  while  the  others  sat  in  the  class- 
room seats  and  enjoyed  their  first  hot  school  lunch.  After  this  demon- 
stration, everyone  of  the  fifty  present  was  convinced  that  the  hot  lunch 
at  school  is  not  only  feasible  but  desirable.  A  number  shared  their  lunch 
with  visiting  guests. 

Quebec 

Sir  Auckland  Campbell  Geddes,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  McGill  University  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Peterson, 
who  suffered  a  severe  paralytic  stroke  in  January  last,  and  has  resigned. 
Before  the  war  Sir  Auckland  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical 
faculty  of  McGill,  and  since  the  war  has  spent  his  time  in  military  affairs 
in  France  and  England.  At  present  he  is  Minister  of  Reconstruction  in 
the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Montreal  High  School  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  Quebec  High  School,  and  Mr.  Douglas  has  accepted  the  principalship 
of  Cowansville  Academy. 

Montreal  Protestant  School  Board  has  adopted  a  new  scale  of  salaries 
which  practically  means  an  automatic  increase  of  $200. 

Continued  on  page  6j2 
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QUEEN'S  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

In   ARTS   and   EDUCATION 

KINGSTON  ONTAKIO 

The  Tenth  Session  opens  July  7,  and  closes 
August  15.  1919. 

Classes  will  be  offered  in  English,  French,  Latin, 
Spanish,  German,  English  History,  Colonial  History, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Animal  Biology, 
Botany,  also  in  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  Methods  in  Education. 

The  work  given  is  of  value  for  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Education,  for  High  School  Assistants'  and  Specialists' 
Certificates,  for  First  Class  Public  School  Certificate, 
for  Public  School  Inspector's  Certificate,  and  for  all 
persons  wishing  to  broaden  their  knowledge,  improve 
their  scholarship,  or  spend  a  vacation  under  cultural 
influences.  Conditions  of  work  and  recreation  ex- 
ceptionally pleasant. 

Fees  and  Expenses  of  Living  very  moderate. 

For  the  Summer  School  Announcement  write  to 
The  Registrar — Queen's  University,  Kingston. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Women  Teachers 

Scale  of  Salaries 

Protestant  Elementary  Schools  of  Montreal 


Years  of 
Service 

1 

3  hrs. 

Kind,  ass't. 

Untrained 

$350 

3  hrs. 

Kind,  ass't. 

Trained 

$450 

41  hrs. 
1-1 

$850 

4^  hrs. 
Kind.  I, 
II  &  III 

years 

$850 

5  hrs. 

IV 

year 

$900 

5  hrs. 

V  &  VI 

years 

$950 

5i  hrs. 
VII 
year 

$1050 

2 

375 

475 

900 

875 

925 

975 

1075 

3 

400 

500 

950 

900 

950 

1000 

1100 

4 

425 

550 

1000 

950 

1000 

1050 

1150 

5 

450 

600 

1050 

1000 

1050 

1100 

1200 

6 

475 

650 

1100 

1050 

1100 

1150 

1250 

Outremont  and  other  suburban  school  boards  have  likewise  adopted 
a  scale  which  differs  in  some  degrees  from  that  of  Montreal  but  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  favourable  to  the  teachers. 

Public  School  Teachers 

Years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

(1)  Bonus  of  $50  for  year  1917-19. 

(2)  Bond  to  pay  teachers'  pension  and  make  no  deductions. 

(3)  Assistant  principals  $50  extra. 

Lachine  Protestant  teachers  have  nearly  all  resigned  because  the 
board  would  not  give  them  a  regular  scale  but  left  many  inequalities. 
The  twenty-four  teachers  who  resigned  have  nearly  all  received  good 
positions  elsewhere. 

New  Brunswick 

Mount  Allison  University  and  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
debating  teams  contended  for  supremacy  in  an  intercollegiate  debate 
held  in  the  Opera  House,  Fredericton,  on  the  evening  of  March  21st.  The 
subject  of  debate  was,  "Resolved,  that  the  Dominion  Government  should 

Continued  on  page  634 


I 

II,  III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

$800 

$800 

$825 

$850 

$850 

$900 

850 

850 

875 

900 

900 

950 

950 

900 

925 

950 

950 

1000 

1000 

950 

975 

1000 

1000 

1050 

1050 

1000 

1025 

1050 

1050 

1100 

1100 

1050 

1075 

1100 

1100 

1150 

1150 

1100 

1125 

1150 

1150 

1200 

1200 

1150 

1175 

1200 

1200 

1250 

1250 

1200 

1225 

1250  . 

1250 

1300 

.... 

.... 

1300 

1300 
1350 

1350 
1400 
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WHERE  LIFE'S  GREAT  BATTLES  ARE  WON 


Teachers  Mould 
the  Mind  of  The 

Child  and  Shape 
Character. 


The  Duke  of  WVlliiigtori  oik c  sai<l  thai  llie  battle 
ot  Waterloo  was  really  wcjii  on  the  jilay^rounds  of 
Kton.  By  this  he  meant  that  it  was  in  the  en- 
vironment of  England's  educational  institutions 
jjenerally  that  the  British  youths  learned  those 
lessons  that  enabled  them  in  alter  life  to  stand 
firm  in  the  terrible  test  of  war.  Jiitt  as  truly  was 
the  recent  (ireat  War  won  in  the  school-.. 

If  the  rising  gener- 
ation of  Canadians 
is  to  be  thrifty,  it 
will  he  largely  be- 
cause the  children 
learn  in  the  s  hools 
the  lesson  of  thrift. 
I'or  it  is  in  these 
institutions  that  the 
mind  of  the  child 
is  moulded  and 
its  character  \Kr- 
manently  shajied. 
The  teacher  holds 
the  fate  of  the 
(  hild  in  his  or  her 
hands. 

Thrift  has  always  been  considered  gootl  policy,  but 
only  recently  in  Canada  has  the  practice  o^  it 
been  made  both  easy  and  profitable.  Through 
the  use  of  War-Savings  and  Thri.t  Stam[)s  even 
the  humblest  may  save  and  get  a  good  return  on 
savings. 


A  War-Savings  Stamp  requires  an  investment  this  month  o\  $4.04,  but  Thrift 
Stamps  cost  only  25  cents  each.  With  the  first  Thrift  Stamp  bought  goes  a 
Thriit  card  with  16  spaces  to  which  the  Stamps  may  be  attached  as  boUjjht. 
When  the  card  is  filled  it  is  exchanged  for  a  War-Savings  Stamj)  on  [payment 
of  the  additional  cents  which  the  W-S.S.  has  already  earned. 

The  Thrift  Magazine  is  published  every  fortnight  and  is  sent,  free,  to  cver>- 
teacher  in  Canada.  It  is  of  educational  value  and  interest.  1 1  you  have 
not  received  a  copy,  write  for  it  to  the  F'aculty  of  Kducation  Building,  :i71 
Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto. 
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nationalize  the  Railways  of  Canada  ".  Mt.  Allison  upheld  the  affirmative 
and  won  the  decision  of  the  judges. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  W.  Mersereau,  who  was  given  leave  of  abssnce 
from  his  duties  as  school  inspector  early  in  1915  to  recruit  the  132nd 
battalion  for  overseas  service,  lately  returned  from  England  where  he 
went  with  his  battalion  more  than  two  years  ago. 

Rev.  Fr.  Tessier,  Ph.D.,  of  St.  Joseph's  University,  St.  Joseph,  was 
recently  in  Fredericton  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Committee  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Professor  John  A.  Stiles,  of  the  stafT  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  will  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  in  May 
next  leave  the  University  for  a  time  at  least,  to  take  up  boy  scouts'  work. 

On  March  12th  St.  Thomas'  College,  Chatham,  a  Roman  Catholic 
preparatory  school,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  students  in  the 
residency  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Moncton  and  Campbellton  School  Boards  are  preparing  to  build  new 
school  houses  in  their  respective  towns  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  more  school  accommodation. 

The  Vocational  Education  Board  held  a  meeting  in  Fredericton  since 
the  opening  of  the  Legislature  to  make  plans  for  carrying  on  their  work 
during  the  coming  year.  One  part  of  their  programme  is  to  hold  a  summer 
school  for  teachers  in  the  summer  vacation.  The  school  will  last  about 
four  weeks.  Arrangements  will  also  be  made  whereby  the  expenses  of 
travelling  and  tuition  will  be  paid  for  a  limited  number  of  teachers  who 
may  desire  to  take  training  outside  of  the  Province  for  this  line  of  work. 

Mr.  James  W.  Burns,  B.Sc.  (U.N.B.  1916),  has  been  granted  a 
research  studentship  in  chemistry  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  at  Ottawa.  After  his  graduation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Burns  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  chemis- 
try at  Harvard.  More  recently  he  has  been  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  New  Brunswick  Legislature  has  introduced  a  bill  to  set  aside  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  for  the  education  of  children,  unable  to  pay,  in 
remote,  unorganized  districts. 


"Pop,  what's  a  synonym?"    " It's  one  of  those  places  where  you  get  a  big  salary  for 
doing  nothing.    Anything  else  you  want  to  know?" — Baltimore  American. 


A  teacher  in  Japan  copied  these  English  sentences  just  as  they  were  written  by 
Japanese  pupils: — "The  toothache  is  a  disgustable  disease."  "Though  the  toothache 
is  a  little  disease,  it  disturbs  the  soul  to  a  great  degree."  "  The  good  man  is  bold  as  a  lion, 
but  the  bad  man  flew  even  when  no  man  drive  him."  "My  dog  is  very  bark."  "Come 
here,  my  amiable  cat." 
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Editorial   Notes 

Dr.   Cody   became   Minister  of   Education  of 
Ontario  a  year  ago  last  month.     His  selection  was 
a  surprise.     He  was  the  very  jjusy  {)astor  of  one  of 
the  largest  churches  in  Canada  and  he  was  a  very  iuisy  worker  in  many 

religious,  philanthropic,  and  scjcial 
organizations  in  Toronto  and  On- 
tario. He  had  taken  no  part  in 
politics  and,  so  far  as  the  world 
knew,  he  had  no  party  affiliations. 
But  the  surprise  was  a  very  happy 
one.  Dr.  Cody's  character  was 
irreproachable.  He  was  the  first 
scholar  of  his  college  generation 
and  he  had  been  a  very  successful 
teacher.  In  his  many  professional 
activities  he  had  shown  great 
energy  and  administrative  skill. 
I\'w  public  men  had  his  gifts  of 
convincing  speech,  and  the  time 
had  come  to  convince  Ontario  of 
its  educational  needs.  In  short  so 
i^.appy  was  the  surprise  in  his  selec- 
tion and  so  popular  the  acclaim 
that  an  old  schoolmaster  was  heard 
to  say  that  not  one  of  Ontario's  five  Ministers  of  PZducation  had  taken 
office  with  such  splendid  prospects.     The  man  fitted  the  hour. 

A  year  has  passed  and,  although  a  year  is  a  very  short  period  in  the 
life  of  an  educational  administrator,  some  readers  of  Tni-:  School  may 
have  begun  to  ask  whether  Dr.  Cody  has  done  what  was  expected  of 
him.     Has  he  fulfilled  the  promises  of  his  appointment? 

All  agree  that  he  has  maintained  the  best  traditions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  does  not  mean  merely  that  he  has  shown  great 
despatch  in  business,  has  made  all  appointments  on  merit,  and  has 
decided  all  educational  questions  on  educational  grounds.    It  means  also 
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that  in  his  office  he  has  always  been  accessible  to  the  public.  Office 
precedent  has  not  stood  between  him  and  a  careful  consideration  of  every 
case.  He  has  interpreted  the  school  law  as  if  it  were  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Outside  the  office  he  has  sought 
expert  advice  everywhere.  And  with  diligence  he  has  set  himself  to  his 
first  task — to  convert  the  people  to  a  belief  in  educational  progress. 

The  educational  system  of  Ontario  is  highly  organized.  It  requires 
long  and  patient  study  to  understand  it  and  great  caution  on  the  part  of 
him  who  would  reform  it.  Changes  that  affect  it  in  details  may  always 
be  necessary  but  changes  that  alter  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system  are  neither  advisable  nor  necessary.  In  this  spirit  Dr.  Cody 
seemed  to  act.  For  almost  a  year  he  watched,  inquired,  studied,  and 
planned.  When  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  in  February  he  was  ready 
not  merely  with  his  proposals  for  changes  in  the  details  of  the  system 
but  also  with  a  knowledge  of  the  system  and  of  the  relation  of  his  pro- 
posals to  the  system  that  was  almost  unprecedented  in  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  His  first  session  in  Parliament  shows  a  record  of  unbroken 
achievement. 

Money  is  the  first  need  of  education  in  Ontario  as  elsewhere  and 
everywhere.  Without  money  the  educational  reforms  of  the  post-war 
period  are  impossible.  Dr.  Cody  induced  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
increase  the  appropriations  for  education  by  more  than  25  per  cent,  or 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Although  Ontario's  school 
salaries  are  high  compared  with  those  of  other  countries  they  have  not 
increased  proportionately  to  the  cost  of  living.  Mindful  of  his  promise 
to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  well-being  of  teachers.  Dr.  Cody  persuaded 
the  Assembly  to  appropriate  $250,000  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  rural 
school  teachers.  In  the  same  spirit  and  with  generous  appropriations  he 
has  amended,  or  caused  the  Assembly  to  amend,  the  organization  of  the 
College  of  Art  and  of  the  Public  Libraries,  has  revised  the  regulations 
which  control  instruction  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  household 
science;  and  has  made  arrangements  to  make  a  medical  and  dental 
survey  of  the  village  and  rural  schools  of  the  Province.  Perhaps  the  two 
most  pressing  problems  of  Ontario  education  are  the  problems  of  the 
ungraded  rural  schools  and  of  technical  education.  Dr.  Cody  attacked 
both  problems  with  energy  and  decision.  With  generous  appropriations, 
and  with  the  expert  counsellors  and  the  administrative  machinery  pro- 
vided by  the  Minister,  progress  towards  the  solution  of  these  two  prob- 
lems will  be  rapid.  But  Dr.  Cody's  reforms  which  will  have  most 
significant  results  in  the  later  history  of  Ontario  were  his  reforms  in  the 
School  Attendance  Acts.  He  revised  the  Act  which  enforces  attendance 
under  14  years  of  age,  closing  several  loopholes  through  which  some 
children  evaded  regular  attendance,  and  creating  a  Provincial  Attend- 
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ance  Officer.  And  he  induced  the  Assembly  to  enact  a  Compulsory 
Adolescent  Attendance  Act.  Subject  to  hmitations  that  result  from  the 
need  of  teachers  and  buildings,  this  Act  compels  continued  education, 
part-time  at  least,  to  16  and  even  18  years  of  age.  In  this  Act  and  in  one 
year  of  Dr.  Cody's  administration,  Ontario  has  done  what  very  few 
countries  have  yet  done  and  what  no  country  has  done  without  years  of 
tedious  discussions  and  delays. 

In  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  flowing  over,  Dr.  Cody  has  tul- 
filled  the  promises  of  his  appointment! 

P    .  ,  There  is  a  great  dearth  of  trained  teachers  in 

„   ,,.  most  modern  countries.    Thanks  to  the  activity  of 

Soldiers  as  .         .  .         ,     ,        .         ,•,,•,,• 

rj,       ,  the  trammg  schools  and  to  relatively  high  salaries, 

Ontario  suffers  less  than  most  countries  from  this 
dearth.  But  this  may  not  always  be  true.  Post-war  commercial  con- 
ditions will  probably  attract  teachers  from  their  posts.  Expanding  immi- 
gration will  certainly  stimulate  the  demands  of  tiie  West  for  teachers. 
Even  now  Ontario  has  too  few  men  teachers. 

It  is  altogether  wise,  then,  to  use  reasonable  efYorts  to  increase  the 
supply  of  trained  teachers.  The  Canadian  Provinces  now  hav^e  a  new 
source  of  supply  in  the  returning  soldiers.  Many  of  these  soldiers  are 
trained  teachers.  Others  are  out  of  adjustment  to  their  former  occupa- 
tions and  would  not  be  unwilling  to  become  teachers.  Other  things  being 
equal,  returned  soldiers  should  be  the  best  of  teachers.  They  are  manly 
men  with  a  unique  appeal  to  young  boys  and  girls.  They  have  learned 
how  to  serve  and  sacrifice,  how  to  obey  and  lead  others  to  obey.  They 
should  be  able  to  teach  the  nobler  civic  virtues  because  they  have  prac- 
tised them.  They  know  geography,  histor>',  civics,  and  physical  culture 
as  no  mere  graduates  of  a  training  school  may  ever  know  them.  With  a 
clear  conception  of  the  great  value  of  this  source  of  supply  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  has  already  made  arrangements  to  receive  and 
train  returned  soldiers  as  teachers. 

T  ^,  Since  1902  English  teachers  have  been  calling 

Large  Classes  .  ,     ,  r        ....        .       , 

attention  to  the  detects  in  their  educational  system. 

The  war  threw  these  defects  into  such  bold  relief  that  the  Fisher  reforms 
of  1918  resulted.  These  reforms,  as  the  situation  demanded,  were  funda- 
mental and  extensive.  They  touched  every  phase  of  English  education. 
But  these  reforms  did  not  deal  effectively  with  one  serious  defect — 
that  of  large  classes.  The  great  sums  of  money  needed  for  new  types  of 
schools,  longer  attendance,  better  salaries,  and  teachers'  pensions, 
together  with  the  alarming  dearth  of  teachers  made  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Fisher  to  act  as  English  teachers  wished  him  to  act.     The  retluction 
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of  all  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  from  50  to  60  pupils  to  30  would 
have  involved  such  increases  in  staff,  buildings,  and  expenditures  as  to 
endanger  other,  and  as  Mr.  Fisher  thought,  more  pressing  reforms.  For 
the  moment  he  neglected  the  problem  of  large  classes.  But  he  will 
return  to  it. 

Large  classes  have  their  habitat  in  the  junior  classes  of  urban  schools. 
Where  Canadian  schools  are  rural  schools  the  problem  of  large  classes  will 
not  press  for  solution.  But  Canadian  towns  and  cities  will  grow  apace 
and  will  soon  force  the  problem  upon  the  attention  of  educationists. 
Already  in  most  Canadian  Provinces  the  school  law  is  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  problem.  Ontario  prescribes  in  a  general  way  a  class 
maximum  of  40  pupils.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  Canadian  town 
enforces  rigidly  a  maximum  class  registration. 

Is  it  wise  to  neglect  the  problem?  Educational  reforms  now  in  the 
making  everywhere  will  result  in  Canada  in  a  rapid  expansion  in  stafifs, 
schools,  and  expenditures.  Is  the  reform  of  the  large  class  to  be  the  last 
of  the  reforms?  Is  the  reform  of  the  large  class — a  reform  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  the  main — to  await  reforms  in  secondary  and  higher 
schools? 

„   .      .         „  The  average  salary  of  the  man  teacher  (assist- 

__  ,  ant)  in  the  High  Schools  of  Ontatio  is  $1,882,  and 

___  in  the  Public  Schools  $1,039.    The  average  salary 

_       ,  of    the   woman    teacher    (assistant)    in    the    High 

reacners  Schools  is  $1,231  and  in  the  Public  Schools  $650. 

Why  this  discrepancy? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  men  seek  instinctively  the  administrative 
posts  in  the  school  world  while  women  instinctively  shun  them.  Cer- 
tainly, boards  of  trustees  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  this  alleged 
distinction.  Administrative  posts,  it  is  well  known,  pay  high  salaries. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  women  must  in  the  long  run  pay  the  price  of 
the  brevity  of  their  professional  life.  The  average  professional,  experience 
of  the  man  teacher  in  Ontario's  Public  Schools  is  almost  fifteen  years, 
and  of  the  woman  teacher  less  than  eight  years.  Higher  salaries  generally 
go  with  longer  experience.  It  has  been  claimed  that  women  teachers, 
more  or  less  conscious  of  the  prospective  brevity  of  their  professional 
careers,  do  not  equal  men  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
status.  Fewer,  relatively  fewer,  of  the  women  teachers,  for  example, 
pursue  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  arts.  Salaries  rise  with  improve- 
ment in  status.  It  has  also  been  claimed — and  this  has  always  been  the 
big  argument — that  man's  place  and  functions  in  the  community  make 
his  financial  needs  greater  than  woman's  and,  therefore,  his  salary  is 
and  should  be  higher. 
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There  may  be  some  truth  in  one  or  two  of  these  claims.  All  are 
certainly  debatable.  Most  doubt  will  gather  about  the  last  one.  If  the 
need  of  the  indi\idual  is  to  deterntine  his  salary,  the  labourer  will  often 
be  paid  more  than  the  highly  trained  expert.  This  rule  does  not  apply 
in  other  occupations.  Applied  to  teaching  it  would  speedily  destroy  all 
ambition,  industry,  and  distinction.  The  safer  tests  of  the  amount  of 
salary  are  the  work  done  and  the  training  and  skill  recjuired  to  do  it. 
On  these  bases  it  is  difficult  to  explain  tlu'  discrepancy  between  the 
salaries  of  men  and.  women  teachers. 

^,  .  a  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  assumt  that  no  apology  is 

Chiefly  *  ,  ,  ,  • 

^      .      .  necessary  lor  returnmg  each  month  to  the  topic 

v^UOD£lllOIlS  ....  1-11  1  f      II  I 

which  IS  so  much  in  the  thoughts  ot  all  teachers. 

One  writer  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  teachers'  salaries  with  this  intro- 
duction. "We  beg  your  pardon  for  presuming  to  discuss  so  small  a 
matter". 

Many  teachers  will  be  re-engaged  during  June;  many  will  accept  new 
positions.  In  every  case  there  should  be  a  liberal  increase  over  this 
year's  salary.  The  general  public,  business  men,  labour  men,  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that,  if  education  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  teachers 
must  be  well  paid. 

If  one  may  judge  public  sentiment  from  the  educational  press  and 
from  the  daily  and  the  weekly  press,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  tremendously  aroused  over  the  necessity  for  reform  in  the 
matter  of  teachers'  salaries. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  all  teachers' 
salaries  25  per  cent.;  in  Indiana  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  is  provided  for 
in  a  bill  just  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Scientific  Monthly  says:  Referring  to  the  fact  that  there  are  22,000,000  children 
of  school  age  in  the  United  States,  a  brief  laid  before  the  House  Committee  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the 
National  Association  said:  The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  that  the  average  annual 
salary  paid  teachers  in  this  country  in  1918  was  $630.64,  which  is  $243  less  per  annum 
than  the  average  wage  paid  to  scrub-women  in  the  United  States  navy  yard.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  results  are  not  always  satisfactory?  Inefficient  schools  are  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  inadequate  support.  Low  salaries  are  driving  many  good  teachers 
out  of  the  profession  and  filling  the  ranks  with  the  immature,  inexperienced,  and  un- 
trained. 


This  comes  from  Wisconsin:  That  the  school  board  is  lacking  in  ordinary  business 
sagacity  is  proved  by  their  attitude  toward  the  salaries  of  teachers.  No  business  can 
be  run  efficiently  without  satisfied  employes,  and  satisfied  employes  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion when  wages  are  lower  than  the  living  expenses.  Practically  all  of  the  teachers 
are  dependent  upon  relatives  for  existence  during  the  summer  vacation. 


England's  Minister  of  Education  has  this  to  say  about  salaries:   The  first  condition 
of  educational  advance  is  that  we  should  learn  to  pay  our  teachers  better. 
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Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  professor  is  held  in  slight  esteem?  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  teachers  in  our  public  elementary  schools  find  it  difficult  to  regard  themselves  as 
members  of  a  liberal  profession,  and  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
recruits  of  the  right  quality  in  adequate  numbers? 


This  is  from  Georgia:  Not  to  give  the  children  of  to-day  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages it  is  possible  to  provide  will  inevitably  neutralize  to  a  great  degree  the  success 
of  all  the  hoped-for  achievements  which  the  coming  generations  must  direct.  Investing 
in  schools  is  investing  in  trained  intellectual  manhood  and  womanhood.  To  be  trained 
wrong  is  even  worse  than  not  being  trained  at  all.  Both  are  unpardonable  sins  at  the 
door  of  any  enlightened  people.  We  can  do  no  better  than  spend  less  public  money  for 
a  good  many  other  things  in  order  to  be  able  to  spend  more  for  the  improvement  of  our 
Public  Schools.  Improved  schools  are  more  a  matter  of  better  teachers  than  of  any  other 
one  factor,  and  better  teachers  will  come  when  better  pay  is  assured  those  who  qualify 
themselves  to  teach. 


Recently  a  public  mass  meeting  in  Pittsburg  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  it  has  been  abundantly  and  unmistakably  shown  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  the  property  owners,  and  the  business  interests  who  pay  the  tax  and  by  the 
patrons  of  the  school : 

First.  That  they  recognize  the  public  schools  as  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  life,  the 
health,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  all  the  people. 

Second.  That  an  ignorant  nation  can  never  survive. 

Third.  That  good  teachers  are  a  prime  requisite  for  good  schools. 

Fourth.  That  good  teachers  can  not  be  secured  or  retained  on  starvation  wages. 

Fifth.  That  after  spending  billions  of  treasure  and  thousands  of  lives  to  preserve 
the  Nation  on  the  battlefield,  it  would  be  the  grossest  of  folly  to  lose  all  later  at  the 
ballot  box  or  by  inadequate  schools:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved — That  it  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  see  to  it 
that  the  future  of  the  schools  is  made  safe. 

Resolved  further — That  the  people  call  upon  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  provide  from  the  known  and  abundant  resources 
of  the  State  sufficient  funds  to  make  available  to  each  district  an  amount  sufficient  for 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  now  received 
from  the  State. 


One  quotation  more:  Many  years  ago  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  there  was  a 
campaign  on  foot  for  an  increase  in  taxes  for  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Dr.  Mclver,  president  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  State,  went  out  to  the  polls  to  vote. 
While  he  was  sitting  there  with  Dr.  Joyner,  until  recently  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  North  Carolina,  an  old  man  came  up  with  his  two  sons  and  said,  "  Is  there 
airy  honest  man  here?" 

Mclver  said,  "Well,  I  guess  we  are  about  as  honest  as  we  can  afford  to  be.  What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

The  man  then  said,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  which  one  of  them  ballots  is  agin  schools, 
because  I  want  to  vote  agin  them". 

And  they  voted  the  schools  down  that  day. 


"And  this,"  said  the  teacher,  "is  the  rhinoceros.  Look  carefully  at  his  armoured 
hide."  "I  see,"  said  the  bad  boy  of  the  class.  "An'  wot's  this  one?"  "That," 
answered  the  teacher,  "is  a  giraffe."     "Gee!     He's  got  a  periscope." 


Examinations  or  Intelligence  Tests? 

« 

PROFESSOR    P.    SANDIFORD,    M. So,  PhD. 
Faculty  ol   Education.  Univertity  of  Toronto 

THE  title  of  this  article  suggests  that  examinations  do  not  test 
intelligence.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  but  examinations  as 
ordinarily  conducted  are  designed  to  test  the  examinee's  know- 
ledge of  a  subject  rather  than  his  level  of  intelligence.  Intelligence  tests, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  designed  primarily  to  test  a  person's  intelligence — 
his  ability,  capacity,  and  power — and  only  incidentally  do  they  show 
his  range  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  product  or  content. 

Intelligence  tests  may  be  defined  as  special  standardised  examina- 
tions. They  are  usually  of  short  duration  and  of  great  variety.  Some 
are  written  tests;  some  are  oral;  while  others  test  skill. 

Before  the  nature  of  an  intelligence  test  can  be  comprehended  the 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  intelligence  must  be  drawn.  In- 
telligence is  roughly  equivalent  to  native  shrewdness.  Stern  defines  it 
as  "the  general  capacity  of  an  individual  consciously  to  adjust  his 
thinking  to  new  requirements;  it  is  general  adaptability  to  new  problems 
and  conditions  of  life".  Binet's  conception  of  intelligence  emphasises 
three  characteristics  of  the  thought  process:  (1)  its  tendency  to  take  and 
maintain  a  definite  direction ;  (2)  the  capacity  to  make  adaptations  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  a  desired  end ;  and  (3)  the  power  of  self-criticism. 
Knowledge  generally  refers  to  the  amount  of  facts  a  person  possesses; 
it  can  "grow  from  more  to  more".  There  is,  of  course,  a  close  relation- 
ship between  knowledge  and  intelligence  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
knowledge  acquirable  by  anybody,  and  especially  the  rate  of  its  acquire- 
ment, is  directly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  his  intelligence.  Tests  of 
knowledge,  therefore,  are  to  some  extent  tests  of  intelligence  and  Binet, 
for  example,  frankly  accepted  knowledge  as  one  of  the  many  marks  of 
intelligence. 

Thorndike  regards  intelligence  as  the  sum  total  of  many  minor, 
special  intelligences,  each  one  distinct  from  all  the  others  and  requiring 
separate  treatment  in  its  training.  These  various  intelligences  exhibit 
concomitant  variation;  that  is,  they  tend  to  rise  and  fall  together.  If 
a  person  is  clever  along  one  line  he  is  likely  to  be  clever  along  others;  if 
he  is  stupid  in  one  thing  he  is  likely  to  be  stupid  in  others.  But,  according 
to  Thorndike,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  general  intelligence — there  are 
only  particular  intelligences  exhibiting  a  fairly  close  correlation.  He 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  through  submitting  specific  mental  abilities — 
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memorisation  of  words,  addition  of  numbers,  discrimination  of  the  size 
of  areas,  etc. — to  certain  rigid  tests.  The  results  obtained  were  subjected 
to  a  critical  statistical  analysis. 

Spearman,  using  the  same  experimental  method  of  approach,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  intelligence  is  general  rather  than  specific.  It 
is  equivalent,  or  rather  is  due,  to  a  common  central  factor  of  cortical 
energy  which  may  be  directed  at  will  into  any  given  channel.  Thus  the 
highly  intelligent  man  may  direct  his  energy  into  any  kind  of  activity 
and  achieve  success.  The  possession  of  general  intelligence  is  the  primary 
factor — its  direction  the  secondary.  This  explains  why  clever  men 
"make  good"  in  so  many  ways. 

For  practical  purposes  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  we 
accept  the  Thorndikean  or  Spearmannian  view  of  intelligence.  In  testing 
it  we  must  of  necessity  use  a  variety  of  tests  since  intelligence  is  either 
of  many  kinds,  or  directed  into  numerous  channels.  As  to  its  estimation 
the  most  convenient  standard  of  measurement  is  the  average  achieve- 
ment in  the  tests  of  persons  of  the  same  age. 

,  The  most  widely  used  intelligence  tests  are  those  devised  originally 
by  Binet  and  Simon.  These  have  been  further  extended  and  standardised 
by  many  workers.  Terman's  Stanford  revision  is  the  best  known  and 
is  the  one  generally  used  on  the  North  American  continent.  They  are 
so  commonly  employed  that  any  extensive  description  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  six  tests 
for  ea.ch  year  of  age  from  3  to  10,  eight  for  the  year  12,  six  for  the  year 
14,  six  for  the  average  adult,  and  six  for  the  superior  adult.  The  early 
tests  are  each  equivalent  to  two  months  of  mental  age,  those  at  12  years 
and  14  years  to  3  months,  those  of  the  average  adult  to  5  months,  and 
those  of  the  superior  adult  to  6  months.  For  convenience  it  is  assumed 
that  16  years  marks  the  limit  of  improvement  of  one's  native  intelligence. 
The  tests  are  designed  to  test  as  many  forms  of  intelligence  as  possible. 
Memorisation  of  numbers,  syllables,  and  prose;  extent  of  vocabulary; 
discrimination  of  weights;  counting;  naming  colours;  giving  definitions; 
naming  coins;  description  of  pictures;  perception  of  similarities;  detec- 
tion of  absurdities,  etc.,  all  find  a  place.  A  person  is  of  normal  intelligence 
if  his  mental  age,  calculated  from  success  in  tests,  is  equal  to  his  chrono- 
logical age.  Formerly,  if  a  subject  tested  three  years  below  his  chrono- 
logical age  he  was  regarded  as  feeble-minded.  This  was  necessarily  a 
crude  mental  diagnosis,  for  who  could  say  positively  that  the  three  years 
from  four  to  seven  were  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  three  years  from  ten 
to  thirteen?  The  introduction  of  the  intelligence  quotient  (I.  Q.)  by 
Terman  marked  a  great  step  forward  since  I.  Q's,  like  intelligence,  show 
continuous  gradations  and,  also  like  intelligence,  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  normal  surface  of  frequency.    The  I.  Q.  is  defined  as  the  ratio 
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of  the  mental  age  (discovered  by  intelligence  tests)  to  the  chronological 
age  of  a  subject.  Normal  intelligence  has  an  I.  Q.  of  100.  Shading  away 
in  both  directions  are  the  increasing  I.Q.'softhe  supernormals  and  the 
decreasing  I.  Q.'s  of  subnormals.  A  person  with  an  I.  Q.  of  70  is  the  least 
intelligent  out  of  a  chance  selection  of  100  people;  a  person  with  an 
I.  Q.  of  130  is  the  best  out  of  a  hundred.  Terman's  classification  of 
intelligence  quotients  is  as  follows: 

I.  Q.  Classification 

Above  140     "Near  genius"  or  genius. 
120-140     Very  superior  intelligence. 
110-120     Superior  intelligence. 

90-110     Normal,  or  average  intelligence. 

80-  90     Dulness,  rarely  classifiable  as  feeble-mindedness. 

70-  80     Border-line  defitiency,  sometimes  classifiable  as  dulness, 
often  as  feeble-mindedness. 
Below     70     Definite  feeble-mindedness. 

A  common  and  merited  criticism  of  the  Binet  tests  is  that  they 
emphasise  language  ability  unduly.  They  are  useless  for  the  deaf  and 
for  foreigners  who  have  not  acquired  a  command  of  English.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  most  successful  of  which 
is  Pintner's  standardisation  of  performance  tests.  For  these  tests  various 
form  boards  are  used  where  the  subject  simply  has  to  place  blocks  which 
fit  different  holes  or  areas.  The  speed  of  performance  and  the  number 
of  errors  made  are  the  criteria  of  intelligence.  Performance  tests  as  a 
rule  do  not  correlate  so  highly  with  intelligence  as  those  in  which  language 
ability  plays  a  dominant  part.  What  is  badly  needed  is  a  standardised 
series  of  tests  which,  in  practice,  have  been  found  to  correlate  highly 
with  intelligence.  If  a  psychologist  would  analyse  all  known  tests  and 
pick  out  and  standardise  the  fifty  or  sixty  which  showed  the  highest 
correlations  with  intelligence  he  would  render  a  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  main  question  at  issue  to-day  is  the  value  of  intelligence  tests  to 
the  teacher,  employer  of  labour  and  so  forth,  but  especially  to  the  teacher 
since  he  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  "cultivation  of  intelligence". 
Can  intelligence  tests  be  used  instead  of  the  customary  promotion 
examinations?  They  have  been  of  demonstrable  value  in  dealing  with 
delinquents  and  with  retarded  school  children.  Can  they  also  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  grading  in  school? 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  exactly  what  intelligence 
tests  will  elucidate.  It  has  been  proven  experimentally  that  they  will 
give  a  diagnosis  as  accurate  as  that  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the 
children  for  many  years.  Pearson  and  his  co-workers  have  shown  that 
the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  general   intelligence  in  school  children  is 
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far  from  being  a  negligible  factor.  The  time  element,  however,  is  on 
the  side  of  intelligence  tests.  A  two  hours'  test  will  give  a  more  reliable 
estimate  of  intelligence  than  a  teacher's  opinion  based  on  a  year's 
acquaintance  with  a  pupil  in  class.  Intelligence  tests  are  not  infallible; 
their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  rapidly  replacing  fallible  esti- 
mates of  ability  based  on  crude  personal  observations.  Expectations 
regarding  the  tests  need  to  be  kept  closely  in  line  with  facts.  The 
Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet  tests  has  a  probable  error  of  five  months 
of  mental  age  which  means  that  it  locates  an  individual  with  absolute 
certainty  only  between  limits  of  four  years  in  mental  age.  If,  as  Columbia 
University  has  proposed,  mental  tests  are  used  as  the  basis  of  admission 
to  the  university  in  place  of  a  matriculation  examination  their  reliability 
needs  to  be  kept  steadily  in  mind. 

But  intelligence  tests  suffer  a  most  serious  drawback.  Being  "short 
and  tricky"  they  are  extremely  susceptible  to  coaching,  deliberate  or 
casual,  which  may  lead  to  absolutely  erroneous  diagnoses.  A  moron  of 
fourteen  could  be  coached  to  pass  the  Binet  tests  of  his  age.  Even  the 
use  of  alternative  tests,  although  it  overcomes  many  of  the  evils,  leads 
to  erroneous  results  since  the  subject  readily  "catches  on"  to  the  form 
of  the  test.  Thorndike  suggests  a  number  of  ways  of  reducing  the  danger 
from  possible  coaching:  (1)  secrecy  about  the  constitution  of  the  tests; 
(2)  the  preparation  of  alternative  forms  of  the  test,  equal  in  difficulty 
but  different  in  content;  (3)  restriction  of  test  material  to  non-coachable 
elements;  (4)  the  use  of  confusion  questions  so  designed  that  coaching 
will  profit  a  person  only  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence;  and  (5)  the 
construction  of  a  test  half  from  coachable  and  half  from  non-coachable 
elements,  the  score  from  the  former  half  being  used  only  if  it  is  not  too 
much  higher  than  the  score  from  the  latter. 

The  most  practicable  of  the  above  suggestions  is  that  which  recom- 
mends the  preparation  of  alternative  tests  of  equal  difficulty.  For 
example,  Terman  has  two  lists  of  fifty  words  each  for  his  vocabulary 
test.  Ten  such  lists  could  be  prepared  with  comparative  ease.  The 
task  of  coaching  ten  lists  is  more  than  five  times  as  difficult  as  coaching 
two  lists.    And  so  with  many  other  tests. 

The  use  of  intelligence  tests  by  teachers  has  discovered  the  fact  that 
teachers'  estimates  of  the  intelligence  of  their  pupils  are  crowded,  as  it 
were,  towards  the  centre  or  average ;  the  bright  children  are  estimated 
too  low  in  intelligence,  the  dull  pupils  too  high. 

Another  fact  of  importance  brought  to  light  is  the  necessity  for 
insistence  upon  a  scientific  methodology  and  interpretation  of  results. 
Untrained  persons  seldom  recognise  how  great  an  error  is  caused  by  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  standardised  methodology  of  the  test. 
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In  summing  up  these  phases  of  the  subject  it  may  he  said  that: 

(1)  There  is  a  place  for  intcHigence  tests  in  school,  provided  they  are 
given  in  a  uniform  manner  and  the  results  of  them  are  interpreted  in  a 
strictly  scientific  manner. 

(2)  Intelligence  tests  find  their  greatest  service  in  helping  a  teacher 
to  grade  pupils  properly. 

(3)  Quite  apart  from  any  thought  of  grading  or  promotion,  two  hours 
of  intelligence  testing  by  a  teacher  will  throw  more  light  on  the  mentality 
of  his  pupils  than  a  year's  routine  work  in  the  classroom. 

(4)  Intelligence  tests  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  e.vaminations, 
providing  adequate  precautions  against  coaching,  both  deliberate  and 
casual,  are  made. 

(5)  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  danger  from  coaching  may 
be  avoided,  but  the  most  practicable  one  at  present  is  that  whicn 
prepares  and  uses  alternative  tests  of  the  same  type  and  of  equal 
ditificultv. 
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AMONG  these  suggestions  are  to  be  found  topics  for  particular 
lessons,  arranged  under  general  headings  similar  to  those  out- 
lined in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Public  and  Separate  Schools. 
This  article  is  the  result  of  work  done  with  the  students  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School  during  the  years  1918  and  1919.  In  the  work  of  Form  II, 
geography  and  nature  study  are  still  closely  related,  but  not  so  intimately 
as  in  Form  I.  At  this  stage  the  pupil  has  developed  many  new  centres 
of  interest  and  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  adapt  matter  and  method 
to  suit  the  child's  wider  horizon.  The  child  has  learned  to  read  and  write 
and,  having  mastered  his  kindergarten  and  primary  education,  is  restless 
to  try  out  his  activities  in  other  directions.  New  instincts,  such  as  the 
collecting  instinct,  are  beginning  to  appear,  and  the  wise  teacher  will 
turn  these  to  account  in  the  geography  class  by  having  the  pupils  collect 
pictures  for  geography  picture  books,  data  for  weather  records  and 
charts,  samples  of  grain,  and  various  other  collections  suitable  for  nature 
study  and  geography.  The  pupil  longs  to  attempt  new  things.  He  ha.^ 
outgrown  the  sand  table  and  hence  the  school  garden  should  be  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  modelling  of  land  and  water  forms.  For  indoor 
work  plasticine  may  be  used,  or  a  mixture  of  flour  and  salt  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  part  of  the  latter. 
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In  the  work  that  follows  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  few 
topics  for  particular  lessons  under  each  general  heading.  These  topics 
are  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive  and  in  no  sense  absolute.  Each 
teacher  will  have  to  adapt  them  to  his  or  her  own  community,  and  add 
many  topics  not  mentioned  here.  The  work  of  two  grades  is  outlined, 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  the  work  of  Grade  HI  from 
•(■hat  of  Grade  IV.    Everything  included  is  considered  suitable  for  Form  II. 

I.  The  School  and  its  Surroundings. — The  location  of  the  school 
and  how  its  affairs  are  managed.  The  relation  of  the  school  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  with  reference  to  homes,  streets  or  roads,  rivers, 
railways,  public  buildings,  street-car  lines,  and  such  other  points  of  local 
interest  as  the  locality  affords.  There  is  good  opportunity  here  for  ex- 
pression-work by  encouraging  the  pupils  to  make  simple  plans  of  the 
school-room,  the  school-garden,  the  school  grounds,  a  local  farm,  and  the 
school  section.  The  following  are  suggested  as  a  few  topics  for  particular 
lessons:  1.  The  situation  and  the  history  of  our  school.  2.  Materials  used 
in  constructing  the  building:  their  origin  and  preparation.  3.  Our  school 
section  and  how  it  provides  for  the  school.  4.  The  blackboard  tells  its 
story.  5.  Local  roads  and  railroads.  6.  Local  means  of  communication: 
rural  mail  and  rural  telephone.    7.  First  steps  in  making  plans  and  maps. 

II.  Land  and  Water  Forms. — Local  land  and  water  forms  should  be 
studied  by  actual  observation  whenever  practicable.  Land  and  water 
forms,  beyond  the  environment  of  the  pupils,  may  be  comprehended  by 
means  of  the  constructive  imagination  working  upon  what  has  been 
learned  by  actual  experience.  A  good  starting  point  for  this  work  is  an 
excursion  along  a  local  stream  during  which  pupils  should  learn  (a)  the 
parts  of  a  stream,  (b)  the  work  it  does,  (c)  the  kinds  of  streams,  and  (d) 
what  is  meant  by  a  river-system.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  study  of 
such  land  forms  as,  hill,  mountain,  etc.,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  study  of 
bodies  of  water  and  land  forms  connected  with  them  such  as  lake,  bay,  etc. 
There  is  excellent  opportunity  here  for  effective  expression  work  in  havinn 
the  pupils  model  the  various  forms  after  actual  observation  and  lessog 
presentation.  Further  effective  expression  work  may  be  found  in  having 
pupils  collect  pictures  and  arrange  them  in  geographical  picture  books. 
Definition  of  land  and  water  forms  should  be  developed  after  pupils  have 
clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  each  physical  feature.  The  following  lesson 
topics  may  be  suggestive:  1.  The  study  of  a  local  stream — river  system. 
2.  The  study  of  land  forms  such  as,  mountain,  range,  etc.  3.  Bodies  of 
water  and  land  forms  connected  with  them  such  as,  lake,  strait,  etc. 
4.  Land  forms  in  relation  to  water,  e.g.,  island,  cape,  etc.  5.  A  study  of 
some  shore  forms  such  as,  bay,  gulf,  etc.  6.  The  great  swamp  in  the 
locality,  as  a  type.  7.  Our  hills  as  watersheds.  8.  General  notions  of  the 
continents,  oceans,  and  seas  of  the  world. 
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III.  The  Weather  and  the  Seasons. — 1.  Winds:  causes,  direction, 
force,  uses.  Pupils  should  l)c  ciici)ura};cd  to  make  ol)servations,  and  to 
keep   records. 

2.  Forms  of  water:  vapour,  fogs,  clouds,  rain,  hail,  dew,  snow,  frost.  .  . 
The  resourceful  teacher  will  make  use  of  experiments  in  elementary 
science  to  illustrate  this  work. 

3.  The  seasons:  characteristics,  changes,  general  causes.  Simple 
apparatus  should  be  devised  to  make  this  work  as  realistic  as  possible. 

4.  Variation  in  the  length  of  day  and  night:  the  apparatus  referred  to 
in  3  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Both  the  changes  in  the  seasons  and 
the  variation  in  the  length  of  day  and  night  may  be  concretely  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  shadow  stick. 

5.  Records:  there  is  no  limit  to  the  %'ariety  of  records  that  may  be 
kept  in  connection  with  this  work  on  the  weather  and  the  seasons.  The 
daily  weather  maps  of  the  Meteorological  Service  of  Canada  furnish 
valuable  information  for  such  work.  Such  records  as  daylight,  rainfall, 
temperature,  comparison  of  the  temperatures  of  different  places,  may  be 
suggestive. 

The  following  are  a  few  topics  for  individual  lessons:  1.  The  story  of 
a  drop  of  water.  2.  A  snow  flake  tells  its  story.  3.  How  the  wind  works 
for  us.  4.  Why  we  have  day  and  night.  5.  What  makes  the  seasons? 
6.  A  trip  with  the  earth  around  the  sun.  7.  Why  is  winter  colder  than 
summer?    8.  Plants  and  animals  change  with  the  seasons. 

IV.  The  Earth  as  a  Whole. — 1.  By  means  of  a  blank  globe  the  conti- 
nents and  oceans  and  their  relative  positions  should  be  taught.  An 
ordinary  school  globe  should  be  used  for  reference,  and  a  map  of  the  world 
may  be  introduced.  The  shape,  size,  and  surface  of  the  earth  may  also 
be  taught,  but  in  all  cases  the  teacher  should  use  apparatus  or  diagrams  so 
that  the  work  will  be  concrete  and  realistic. 

2.  By  means  of  such  life-controls  as,  food,  fuel,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
luxuries,  a  natural  approach  is  furnished  to  the  study  of  many  topics 
which  will  lead  inductively  to  a  study  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

A  few  topics  for  particular  lessons:  1.  The  earth  is  spherical  in  shape; 
discover  proofs.  2.  My  friend's  journey  around  the  world.  3.  Locate  con- 
tinents and  oceans  on  a  blank  globe.  4.  What  we  drink:  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 
5.  The  story  of  sugar.  6.  A  lesson  on  salt.  7.  The  story  of  coal.  8.  The 
story  of  cotton.  9.  Gifts  of  the  forest.  10.  The  story  of  wool.  11.  .An 
imaginary  journey  to  Brazil — rubber.  12.  Biography  of  a  milk  liottle: 
the  story  of  glass. 

V.  Community  Activities :  Elementary  Industrial  Geography. 
— This  will  include  a  study  of  local  industries  and  their  prcxlucts — farm- 
ing, lumbering,  mining,  etc.    Class  excursions  should  be  made  whenever 
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practicable;  otherwise  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  get  first-hand 
information,  and  then  make  the  lessons  interesting  by  taking  the  pupils 
on  imaginary  journeys.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  dis- 
coveries for  themselves  and  to  collect  geographical  material  for  lessons. 
Some  topics  for  particular  lessons  follow :  1.  A  visit  to  a  saw  mill.  2.  The 
manufacture  of  cheese.  3.  The  mica  mine.  4.  The  story  of  a  five-dollar 
gold  piece.  5.  Wool  from  sheep  to  cloth.  6.  The  making  of  paper — a  visit 
to  a  paper  mill.    7.  The  making  of  butter.    8.  The  local  canning  factory. 

VI.  Community  Activities:  Elementary  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy.— The  buying  and  selling  incident  to  each  community  furnish 
many  examples  of  trade.  The  informal  discussion  of  such  transactions 
will  supply  valuable  fundamental  material  for  the  whole  subject  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Here  are  a  few  topics  for  individual  lessons:  1.  Market 
Day — the  marketing  of  such  produce  as  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.  2.  The 
marketing  of  cheese.  3.  The  buying  of  cattle  by  dealers  and  shipping 
them  to  commercial  centres.  4.  The  poultry  fair.  5.  The  story  of  a  barrel 
of  apples,  6.  The  situation  of  our  village,  town,  or  city;  its  transporta- 
tion facilities.     7.  The  story  of  a  case  of  oranges. 

VII.  Places  of  Geographical  Interest  in  our  Community. — No 

two  communities  will  furnish  the  same  material  for  this  work.  However, 
the  teacher  with  "seeing  eyes"  will  have  no  difhculty  in  finding  suggestive 
topics,  no  matter  where  her  school  is  situated.  The  following  particular 
topics  may  be  helpful :  1 .  The  market-place.  2.  The  country  store.  3.  The 
railway  station.  4.  The  quarry.  5.  Ruins  of  an  old  carding  mill.  6.  The 
brick  yard.  7.  The  lime-kiln.  8.  The  saw  mill.  9.  A  gravel  pit.  10.  The 
sand  dunes.  > 

• 

VIII.  Places  of  Historical  Interest  in  our  Community. — Many 
neighbourhoods  have  places  of  geographical  importance  that  suggest  also 
some  interesting  phases  of  Canadian  history.  Often  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  to  separate  geography  from  history  under  such  conditions. 
Here  are  good  opportunities  for  correlation  of  the  two  subjects.  Geo- 
graphy may  suggest  history,  or  vice  versa.  A  few  topics  of  this  kind 
follow:  1.  The  old  log  house.  2.  A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
a  great  hero — Brock,  etc.  3.  The  home  of  a  pioneer  settler.  4.  The  old 
mill  by  the  stream.  5.  An  Indian  reserve.  6.  The  first  road  built  in  the 
community.  7.  An  old  fort.  8.  One  of  the  first  churches,  e.g.,  Mohawk 
church  near  Brantford,  The  Blue  church  near  Prescott.  9.  A  battle  field — 
Chrysler's  Farm.     10.  A  place  where  Indian  relics  are  found. 

IX.  Child  Life  in  Other  Lands  (see  Little  Cousin  Series,  by  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston).  People  of  foreign  lands  should  be  studied  to  dis- 
cover how  they  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings.     Children  are 
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naturally  interested  in  other  children  and  the  teacher  can  easily  transport 
her  pupils,  in  imagination,  to  many  lands  where  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  may  be  compared  with  our  own.  Study  games,  toys,  homes, 
schools,  etc.,  but  do  not  dwell  too  much  upon  mere  oddities  and  peculiari- 
ties. A  few  lesson  topics  are  suggested  as  types:  1.  Our  little  Eskimo 
cousin.  2.  The  little  Norwegian  girl.  3.  A  day  with  the  little  people  of 
Serbia.  4.  Boys  and  girls  of  Russia.  5.  Our  little  Japanese  cousin. 
6.  India's  little  people.  7.  The  little  Hollanders.  8.  Children  of  the 
desert.    9.  The  Syrian  boy.     10.  A  week  in  Australia. 

X.  Map  Drawing  (this  work  should  be  taken  up  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  course).  In  Form  II,  a  knowledge  of  maps  and  of  map- 
drawing  is  vitally  important.  Pupils  must  learn  to  read  maps  much  as 
they  learn  to  read  books.  At  first  they  should  make  simple  plans  and 
indicate  on  them  the  positions  of  a  few  objects.  As  a  beginning,  each  pupil 
may  draw  the  top  of  his  desk  and  show  the  position  of  the  ink-well.  At 
this  stage,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  these  plans  to  scale,  but  later  on 
one  inch  in  the  drawing  may  stand  for  a  foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  or  any  other 
chosen  length.  The  same  object  may  be  drawn  to  different  scales, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  drawing  required  and  the  amount  of 
detail  to  be  shown.  On  page  80  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Manual  in 
Geography,  some  excellent  hints  will  be  found  regarding  this  phase  of  the 
work.  A  few  suggestive  lesson  topics  are  added :  1.  Plan  of  the  top  of  the 
pupil's  desk.  2.  Plan  of  the  top  of  the  teacher's  table.  3.  Simple  plan  of 
the  school  room,  locating  a  few  objects.  4.  Plan  of  the  school  grounds. 
5.  Plan  of  the  school  garden.  6.  Plan  of  the  farm  adjacent  to  the  school 
grounds.  7.  Each  pupil  may  prepare  a  plan  of  the  farm  at  home.  8. 
Simple  plan  of  the  school  section.  9.  Plan  of  the  township.  10.  Plan  of 
the  county.  11.  Plan  of  the  village,  town,  or  city  in  which  the  school  is 
situated.  12.  Several  plans  of  the  city  may  be  made,  one  showing 
the  principal  streets,  another  the  street-car  system,  another  the  public 
buildings,  etc. 


It  is  little  Edna's  first  year  in  school,  and  like  all  beginners,  she  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  her  lessons.  She  is  learning  to  read  by  the  phonic  system  and  takes  delight  in 
practising  at  home.  Not  long  ago  some  one  stepped  on  the  cat's  tail,  and  the  poor 
animal  gave  utterance  to  an  agonized  wail,  followed  by  a  prolonged  hiss.  "Oh,  mother,'' 
Edna  eagerly  exclaimed,  "did  you  hear  kitty  give  the  'th'  sound?  I  sup]X)se  she  learned 
if  from  me." 


An  intelligent  Frenchman  was  studying  the  English  language.  "When  I  dis- 
covered that  if  I  was  quick  I  was  fast,"  said  he,  "that  if  I  was  tied  I  was  fast,  and  if  I 
spent  too  freely  I  was  fast,  I  was  discouraged!  But  when  I  came  across  the  sentence, 
'The  first  one  won  one  prize,'  I  was  tempted  to  give  up  trying  to  learn  English." 
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The  Morning  Talk 


M.    ISABEL   WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  day's  programme  so  arranged  that  morning  exercises  form  a 
part  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  get  "close"  to  her 
children.  It  should  never  be  dispensed  with.  The  opening  exer- 
cises consist  of  prayer,  singing,  Bible  reading  or  story,  and  the  talk.  The 
singing  of  "God  Save  the  King"  and  the  salute  to  the  flag  form  part  of 
the  early  exercises,  too.  The  talk  brings  the  teacher  and  children  close 
together  and  smoothes  out  any  unpleasantness  that  may  have  occurred 
before  school  time.  Some  have  been  hurried,  some  scolded,  some  are 
tired,  some  worried,  and  some  sorrowful.  These  need  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  and  here  is  the  opportunity  .  Opportunities  for  counsel,  en- 
couragement, lessons  in  neatness  and  politeness,  lessons  of  ethical  value, 
appreciation  of  literary  values,  storing  the  memory  with  gems  and 
mottoes  worth  keeping,  increasing  vocabulary,  picture  study,  singing, 
study  of  weather  and  calendar,  lessons  in  hygiene,  dramatization,  lessons 
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in  civics,  short  discussions  on  common  things  of  interest,  as  cotton, 
leather,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  and,  above  all,  the  telling  of  the  children's  ex- 
periences, have  a  place.  These  talks  should  he  distributed  so  that  the 
shy,  modest  pupil  will  be  developed  gradually  and  will  actpn're  the  habit 
of  talking  freely  before  others. 

The  ultimate  and  highest  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of 
culture,  character,  and  citizenship.  Character  is  a  self-activity  become 
habitual.  The  child  is  influenced  by  environment  and  companionship. 
The  morning  talk  gives  one  an  opportunity  for  helping.  Citizenship  and 
patriotism  need  development.  Patriotism  is  contagious.  "Why  do  I 
love  Canada?  Why  should  I  love  Canada?"  are  two  questions  which 
every  patriot  has  to  answer.  The  teacher  can  inspire  her  pupils  because 
of  her  love.  The  story  of  the  "Hero  of  Holland"  (Second  Reader)  is  a 
help  tb  little  folks  because  the  hero  was  a  boy. 

The  flag  is  a  starting-point  with  young  children.  Little  talks  answer- 
ing the  following  questions  develop  ideas  of  citizenship  and  patriotism, 
"What  is  the  city  doing  for  me?  What  am  I  doing  for  the  city?  Why 
should  I  be  proud  to  be  a  Canadian?  What  am  I  doing  to  make  Canada 
a  great  nation?"  In  singing  the  National  Anthem  have  the  children 
stand.  Even  yet  there  are  some  audiences  that  sit  during  the  playing  or 
singing.  Do  not  let  your  pupils  do  so.  Each  morning's  talk  should  be 
planned  and  prepared  to  give  variety  and  definiteness  and  yet  if  should 
be  elastic  enough  to  include  many  unexpected  happenings  of  interest. 

In  arranging  the  morning  talk  it  is  wise  to  follow  a  theme  and  have 
the  memory  gems,  stories,  and  pictures  motivate  around  the  topic 
chosen. 

The  following  are  some  stories  grouped  under  suggestive  themes: 

L  Friendship  and  Helpfulness — Naomi  and  Ruth,  David  and  Jona- 
than— Bible;  Crane  Express — Child's  World;  Shoemaker  and  Elves — 
Sara  Cone  Bryant;  Damon  and  Pythias — Fifty  Famous  Stories;  Lion  and 
Mouse — Primer  (Ontario)  or  Aesop;  How  the  West  Wind  helped  the 
Dandelion — Child's  World;  Apple  Seed  John,  Gingerbread  Boy,  The 
Brahmin,  The  Tiger  and  the  Jackal — Bryant. 

2.  Truth  and  Honesty — two  great  factors  in  character  building — 
Honest  Indian,  Ofie  Hundred  Stories  for  Reproduction — Grove;  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin;  Honest  Woodman — Child's  World;  Boy  and  Wolf,  Wolf 
and  Crane — Aesop;  Little  Tiny — Hans  Andersen. 

3.  Perseverance  and  Patience — it  takes  them  both  to  accomplish  the 
small  as  well  as  the  big  things  in  life.  Little  Beta  and  the  Lame  Giant — 
Harrison;  Wait  and  See — Poulsson;  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise;  Little 
Fir  Tree — Andersen ;  The  Thirsty  Crow — Ontario  Primer  or  One  Hundred 
Stories. 
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4.  Kindness — Rebecca  at  the  Well — Bible;  Goody  Two  Shoes — 
Child'' s  World;  Ugly  Duckling,  and  Diamonds  and  Toads — Andersen; 
Four  Musicians — Primer;  Baucis  and  Philemon — Cooke's  Nature  Myths; 
Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,  Little  Half  Chick,  and  Why  the  Morning  Glory 
Climbed — Bryant;  How  the  Woodpecker  Got  his  Red  Head — Nature 
Myths;  King  Solomon  and  the  Ants — Nature  Myths;  Bell  of  Atri,  Black 
Beauty,  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,  Frog  Prince,  Androclus  and  the 
Lion,  Why  the  Evergreens  Keep  their  Leaves — Bryant;  Crane  Express — 
Child's  World. 

5.  Patriotism,  Courage,  Bravery — A  Great  Noise,  Ontario  First 
Reader;  William  Tell,  The  Little  Mole — Legends  of  the  Red  Children; 
How  the  Robin's  Breast  became  Red — Nature  Myths;  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  How  Cedric  became  a  Knight — Harrison;  Hero  of  Haarlem — 
Second  Reader;  Moses,  Joseph,  David — Bible;  and  Stories  of  our  Cana- 
dian Soldiers  in  the  War. 

6.  Industry  and  Thrift — Frisky  and  Bunny — One  Hundred  Stories — 
Grove;  Looking  out  for  the  Future,  One  Hundred  Stories;  Paying  Too 
Dear  for  His  Whistle;  Red  Hen,  Toad  and  Diamonds — Andersen; 
Cheating  Frisky — One  Hundred  Stories;  Why  the  Magpie's  Nest  is  Not 
Well  Built — Nature  Myths;  The  Hidden  Treasure — One  Hundred  Stories; 
and  The  Thrift  Magazine. 

7.  Gentleness — Wind  and  the  Sun — Aesop.  The  following  pictures 
are  of  great  value.  Can't  You  Talk? — Holmes;  By  the  River  Side — 
Lerolle;  The  Three  Friends — Bouguereau;  A  Helping  Hand— Renouf; 
The  Sick  Monkey;  Dignity  and  Impudence;  Saved;  Piper  and  Nut- 
crackers; Shoeing  the  Horse;  Dogs — Landseer;  Girl  with  Cat — ^Haecker; 
Always  Tell  the  Truth — Faed;  Which  do  you  Like? — Holmes;  The 
Sisters— Bouguereau ;  Cat  Family — ^Adams;  Feeding  Her  Birds — Millet; 
Shepherdess — Lerolle;  Horse  Fair,  Brittany,  Sheep— Rosa  Bonheur; 
Return  to  the  Farm — Troyon;  Sir  Galahad — Watts;  Four  little  Scamps 
are  We — Adams;  A  Fascinating  Tale — Ronne;  The  First  Step — Millet; 
Kiss  Me — Holmes;  Soap  Bubbles — Bourguereau;  Spring — Corot;  Age  of 
Innocence — Reynolds;  Sistine  Madonna — Raphael;  The  Little  Nurse; 
The  Sower ;  The  Gleaners ;  Song  of  the  Lark ;  The  Golden  Stair ;  and  many 
others. 

The  ethical  value  of  memory  gems  cannot  be  overestimated.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  has  a  treasure-house — My  Shadow,  Bed  in  Summer,  The 
Wind,  Story  Books,  Foreign  ^Lands,  Land  of  the  Counterpane;  Eugene 
Field — Sugar  Plum  Tree,  Contentment  Lullaby,  The  Shut-Eye  Train; 
Sherman — Daisies;  Rosetti — The   Wind. 

Such  gems  as  the  following  may  be  given: 

1.     Minutes  are  but  little  things 

Each  one  gifted  with  sixty  wings, 
Away  they  fly  on  an  unseen  track. 
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2.  If  you  in  the  morning  throw  minutts  away, 
You  can't  pick  them  up  for  iht.-  rest  of  the  day, 
You  may  worry  and  scurry  and  hurry  and  flurry, 
But  you've  lost  them  forever,  forever  and  aye. 

3.  Let  us  not  look  for  the  l^ul  things, 

But  for  good  in  people  we  know, 
Form  the  habit  of  seeing  the  good  things 
And  the  good  in  our  own  hearts  will  grow. 

4.  Do  the  work  that's  nearest. 

Though  it's  dull  at  whiles. 
Helping  when  you  meet  them 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles. 

5.  If  you've  had  a  kindness  done,  7.     Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 
Pass  it  on,  Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
'Twas  not  meant  for  thee  alone,  Kind  words  are  the  blossoms. 
Pass  it  on.  Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

6.  Hearts  like  doors  will  ope  with  ease  8.     Let  me  be  a  sunbeam 
To  very,  very  little  keys,  Everywhere  I  go. 

And  don't  forget  that  two  are  these:  Making  glad  and  happy 

"I  thank  you,  sir",  and  "If  you  please".  Everyone  I  know. 


Seat=Work  for  the  Primary  Class 

MARY    W.    CASTLE 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

SEAT-WORK  has  a  three-fold  purpose.  It  makes  the  previous  lesson 
clearer,  prepares  the  way  for  the  new  lesson,  and  develops  atten- 
tion, concentration,  and  skill.  Its  proper  use  encourages  self- 
reliance  in  the  pupils,  and  independent  thought  and  action. 

The  primary  teacher  must  direct  the  period  of  study  and  seat-work 
as  well  as  the  recitation  and  teaching  exercises.  Her  problem  is  to 
provide  suitable  and  profitable  occupation  for  the  children  at  their  seats. 
A  list  of  devices  for  maintaining  a  quiet  classroom  is  not  enough — she 
should  rather  provide  fitting  tasks  by  means  of  which  the  child  tests  his 
skill  and  knowledge,  applies  a  new  truth  learned,  and  makes  the  new 
idea  his  own  by  some  form  of  expression. 

The  subject  of  seat-work,  then,  is  a  puzzling  problem  that  confronts 
every  teacher  of  young  children  who  teaches  her  classes  in  groups. 
Continually  a  group,  or  perhaps  two  groups,  must  work  at  their  seats  or 
at  the  black-board  for  at  least  one  period,  while  a  lesson  is  being  taught  to 
another  class.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  so  arrange  her  work  that  no 
class  is  required  to  work  at  seats  for  more  than  half  an  hour  without 
exercise.     With  beginners,  concentrated  study  is  out  of  the  question. 
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What,  then,  are  they  to  do?  We  can  readily  see  that  "filling  in  the  time " 
with  haphazard  and  monotonous  work  will  not  do,  and  we  at  once 
realize  that  the  "seat-work"  period  in  the  programme  must  be  free  and 
elastic.  The  amount  of  work,  as  well  as  the  kind,  must  be  considered. 
It  must  be  sufficient,  and  yet  not  so  much  must  be  assigned  that  a  feeling 
of  hopelessness  will  result.  Neither  must  the  work  necessitate  undue 
haste.  It  must  be  work  which  can  be  done  independently  without  the 
direct  supervision  and  help  of  the  teacher,  though  subject  to  her  super- 
vision at  any  moment.  A  hint  or  suggestion  may,  of  course,  be  given 
where  required. 

There  are  various  seat-work  exercises  which  all  primary  teachers  use 
in  one  form  or  another  during  the  term.  Making  number  pictures,  build- 
ing words  and  sentences  with  slips  on  desks,  and  writing  sentences  are 
but  suggestive  of  the  great  number  of  devices  that  are  generally  used. 
These  may  be  assigned  quickly,  do  not  require  much  material,  and  seem 
naturally  to  follow  the  lessons  in  arithmetic,  phonics,  sight  words  and 
spelling.  Seat-work  of  this  type  is  valuable,  and  may  be  changed  or 
modified  as  the  children  develop. 

It  is  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  term,  however,  when  the 
children  arefresh  from  the  freedom  of  home  or  the  kindergarten  that  the 
problem  is  felt  most  keenly  by  the  teacher.  There  must  be  great  care  to 
prevent  discouragement  of  the  little  ones,  a  loss  of  self-confidence,  and 
a  hopeless  giving  up  of  striving.  The  teacher  must  guard  against  having 
her  pupils  work  with  figures  without  the  power  to  think  numbers,  or  with 
words  and  their  forms  without  any  idea  of  their  meaning  and  use.  Hand- 
work may  thus  be  found  useful  in  arousing  and  holding  the  interest  of 
little  children  on  their  entering  school  life.  More  than  that,  its  usefulness 
extends  all  through  the  primary  grade. 

There  are  some  forms  of  "hand-work"  that  appeal  to  children  right 
from  the  first  day  at  school.  Many  of  these  are  valuable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  often  help  and  sugges- 
tions must  be  given  to  the  children  at  first.  Following  are  suggestions, 
some  of  which  the  busy  primary  teacher  may  adopt  and  use  at  the  be- 
ginning of,  and  in  fact  all  through,  the  school  term.  Work  of  the  kind 
given  below  may  form  "dessert"  in  connection  with  the  plainer  type  of 
seat-work  before  mentioned. 

Clay-modelling,  drawing,  and  colouring  form  a  good  opportunity  for 
free  expression — even  though  crude.  Clearness  of  vision  and  power 
grow  from  simple  seat  exercises  as  drawing,  cutting,  weaving,  etc.,  and 
this  the  teacher  knows,  even  though  the  child  may  realize  nothing  of  his 
growth.  By  the  drawings  the  teacher  can  see  just  how  much  the  child 
has  grasped  of  what  he  has  been  told,  how  much  he  has  observed,  and 
how  much  of  a  story  he  understood.     Work  with  chalk,  charcoal,  and 
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plasticine  may  i)c  connected  with  lan.e:uap:c  work,  reproduction  stories, 
nature  study,  number  work,  and  word-l)uilding.  After  a  lesson  has  been 
taught  on  the  ball  and  marble  forms,  various  developments  may  follow 
as  seat-work:  (a)orange,  apple,  pear,  plum;  (b)  squash,  pumpkin,  carrot, 
turnip,  etc.  From  the  cylinder — the  pail,  ink-well,  spool,  ptjle,  may  be 
modelled  and,  later,  a  lesson  on  "hollowing  out"  may  produce  a  cup, 
basket,  box,  bottle,  tea  pot,  egg  cup,  and  other  dishes.  After  a  lesson  to 
show  characteristics  of  a  type  simple  toys  may  be  either  modelled  or 
drawn:  (a)  top,  horn,  drum,  waggon,  whistle,  knife  and  (b)  spade,  axe, 
pick,  hammer,  etc.  The  children  will  enjoy  making  the  bowls,  spoons, 
chairs,  etc.,  from  the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears",  and  can  represent  the 
birds,  animals,  and  plants,  etc.,  studied  from  Nature.  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  are  suitable  for  this  work,  also  scenes  in  the  reading  lessons,  and 
pictures  suggested  by  stories  and  selections  in  literature. 

Cutting,  weaving,  and  stifT-paper  modelling  are  less  suggestive,  to 
some  extent.  These  occupations  are  somewhat  limited  in  scope.  Cutting 
a-nd  weaving  may  both  begin  early  in  the  term.  A  series  of  lessons  may 
be  given  increasing  in  difficulty  until  pupils  are  able  to  work  alone  and 
do  freehand  cuttings  which  apply  principles  taught  in  the  lessons — a 
model  being  shown.  In  cutting,  begin  with  proper  holding  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  scissors — "snipping" — cutting  on  the  line  (newspaper 
columns,  etc.),  cutting  fashion  figures  and  vegetable  forms  from  cata- 
logues, fringing  ends  of  book-marks,  mats,  towels,  dresser-covers,  tracing 
from  a  pattern  (only  to  enable  the  children  to  get  a  good  idea  of  form) 
and,  later,  freehand  cutting,  and  cutting  from  memory.  When  the  pupils 
have  advanced  to  this  stage,  seat-work  may  be  assigned  and  the  children 
cut  toys,  simple  designs,  leaves,  flowers,  animals,  dolls,  and  objects  that 
illustrate  lessons  in  child-life,  viz.,  Indian,  cradle,  wigwam,  canoe,  wind- 
mill, pottery,  igloo,  fans,  Chinese  lanterns.  Illustration  of  words  and 
sentences  may  follow,  also  ideas  gained  from  stories  and  reading  lessons. 
The  placing  and  mounting  of  these  various  forms  is  a  valuable  exercise — 
let  the  children  show  their  individuality  in  arranging  and  mounting  their 
work.  Weaving  trains  and  strengthens  the  hands.  ,It  gives  work  to  both 
hands,  and  trains  the  children  in  counting.  After  the  first  lessons  are 
dictated  carefully,  the  children  may  make  several  other  simple  designs, 
and  gradually  learn  to  appreciate  pleasing  colour  combinations.  (Lessons 
on  textile  materials  are  interesting  in  this  connection — wool,  cotton,  silk.) 
The  mats  may  be  used  for  a  doll's  house.  Various  simple  designs  in 
weaving  may  be  found  in  What  and  JIoiv,  by  H.  O.  Palen  and  Anna  W. 
Henderson  (Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Toronto). 

i  Stick-laying  may  be  begun  very  early  in  the  term.  It  is  well,  if 
possible,  to  have  long,  as  well  as  short,  sticks.  The  children  ma\'  be 
trained  to  see  the  number  of  things  they  can  make  with  four  sticks,  etc., 
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— bed,  chair,  table,  hat.  From  regular  forms  develop  borders.  The 
children  can  make  a  variety  of  borders,  as — crosses,  squares,  letter  T, 
stars,  trees,  and  tents.  The  idea  of  the  border  is  developed  by  observation 
and  copying.  Unfinished  borders  may  be  begun  for  the  children  to  com- 
plete later;  a  unit  may  be  suggested.  Many  objects  that  are  simple  and 
interesting  may  be  formed  by  the  children,  as  chairs,  tables,  ladders, 
stars,  flowers,  tools,  toys,  boats,  trees,  flags,  hats,  and  pictures  suggested 
from  various  lessons. 

Folding  and  constructive  work  is  valuable  for  accuracy,  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  To  develop  power  and  inde- 
pendent work  the  pupils  may  occasionally  make  variations  of  the  forms 
taught.  However,  in  these  lessons,  a  good  deal  of  careful  directing  must 
be  given  by  the  teacher,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  term.  Con- 
sequently, seat-work  will  not  be  given  until  the  pupils  are  familiar  with 
various  rules  and  forms,  and  will  enjoy  working  them  out  by  themselves. 

Sewing  is  a  seat-occupation  that  will  keep  the  children  interested  and 
busy.  Deftness  and  finger-control  are  acquired  by  it.  Besides  hand 
training,  sewing  is  a  means  of  form  and  colour  study. 

For  seat-work  in  sewing  the  children  may  continue  their  work  on 
borders  as  they  have  done  in  stick-laying.  They  may  also  make  outlines 
of  objects  studied  in  various  lessons — cat,  boat,  pear,  etc.,  and  colour  the 
card  so  that  the  object  appears  in  mass.  The  children  will  soon  learn  to 
depend  upon  themselves  a  great  deal,  after  directions  and  some  practice 
have  been  given,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  work. 
Short  stories  may  be  written  on  the  card  in  connection  with  the  object. 
The  children  may  study  the  story,  also  sew  the  outline  of  the  object. 


An  Indoor  Garden 

FLORENCE   M.    CHRISTIANSON. 
Niagara  Falls  South. 

TEACHERS  who  have  a  sand-table  can  use  it  to  great  advantage  in 
its  off-season  for  a  pansy  and  sweet  pea  garden. 
Fill  the  table  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  with  clean  sand 
and  add  enough  water  to  moisten  it  nicely — not  too  wet.  Then  with  a 
lead  pencil  make  holes  in  the  sand  at  little  intervals  and  into  each  stick 
a  pansy  and  press  the  sand  securely  about  its  stem.  Place  the  blossoms 
so  that  they  do  not  overlap  and  there  they  stand  in  all  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  their  colouration  and  make  simply  a  lovely-  garden  indoors 
where  the  little  folk  can  stand  around  to  see,  wonder,  and  admire.  The 
smallest  child  will  see  something  in  the  multitude  of  faces  turned  up  to 
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its  own  and  never  tire  comparing  the  colours  anci  markings  of  the  prim, 
pretty  blossoms  that  come  with  the  May.  A  garden  so  arranged  will 
last  for  more  than  a  week  with  one  filling.  If  you  fill  the  table  when  the 
children  are  around  they  will  learn  how  to  do  it  and  will  find  keenest 
delight  in  filling  it  themselves.  Sweet  pea  blossoms  may  be  used  another 
time.  They  are  just  as  useful  and  have  an  added  merit  in  that  they  are 
fragrant.  Teachers  should  tr\-  the  sand-table-garden.  They  will  lie 
pleased  with  it. 

Pansies  will  grow  in  almost  any  place  not  too  sunny.  If  the  seed  be 
planted  in  July  the  plants  will  get  a  good  start  before  cold  weather  and 
a  little  mulch  put  over  the  bed  will  enable  them  to  "winter  out"  and 
come  on  very  early  next  spring,  beginning  to  bloom  the  first  of  May. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  have  the  flowers  early  and  they  are  also  large. 
Some  specimens  measured  here  and  there  over  our  bed  were  over  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

Sweet  pea  seed  planted  in  the  autumn  just  before  freezing  -up  time  will 
lie  dormant  during  the  winter  and  be  ready  to  begin  growing  on  the  first 
indication  of  warm  weather.  In  this  way  we  have  flowers  coming  on  in 
May  instead  of  in  July,  as  is  the  case  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  spring. 

The  July  planting  of  pansies  and  the  autumn  sowing  of  sweet  peas, 
then,  provide  us  flowers  for  May  and  June  when  they  can  be  enjoyed  to 
the  full  bv  teachers  and  children. 


The  Art  Teacher^s  Holiday  Notes 

CELl.V    M.    G.AMBLE 
Teacher  in  Art,  Crescent  Heights  High  School,  Calgary. 

THERE  is  nothing  so  discouraging  as  to  see  children  respond  to  their 
teacher's  instructions  by  turning  to  their  neighbours  for  en- 
lightenment. Yet  this  happens  only  too  frequently  in  art  classes 
on  account  of  lack  of  adequate  suggestion  and  stimulus.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  accomplish  the  necessary  introduction  is  to  exhibit  to  the  class 
a  number  of  pieces  of  work  similar  to,  but  not  quite  like,  what  is  expected 
of  them.  Work  done  by  the  pupils  of  a  former  term  will  be  useful  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  also  advisable  to  show  some  that  represents  more  ability 
than  the  children  possess.  Obviously,  such  examples  are  intended  only 
to  interest  and  stimulate,  and  should  under  no  circumstances  be  copied 
or  be  allowed  to  influence  the  child  too  strongly.  Such  a  tendency,  if 
noticed,  can  be  corrected  by  putting  away  the  examples  before  the  class 
begins  work. 
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Especially  will  the  backward  or  inattentive  child  or  the  one  who  is 
very  visual-minded  profit  by  being  shown  rather  than  told.  Let  the  im- 
agination be  exercised  in  planning  his  own  bit  of  work,  not  in  trying  to 
picture  what  the  teacher  means  by  instructions  that  must  necessarily  be 
too  general.  The  teacher  who  begins  a  collection  of  drawings  with  this 
idea  in  mind  is  laying  the  foundation  for  more  definite,  thorough,  and 
effective  teaching  than  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  such  examples. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  drawings  as  examples,  many  teachers  will 
benefit  by  practice  in  drawing  and  painting  during  the  relative  leisure  of 
the  holidays,  and  by  keeping  on  the  watch  for  interesting  material  for 
the  following  year. 

Landscape. — ^The  teacher  bent  on  self-improvement  in  landscape 
will  have  no  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  West.  The  especial  glory  of 
Alberta  landscape  lies  in  the  rich  and  harmonious  colour  of  the  ground 
and  sky. 

The  low  suns  of  our  nothern  latitude  have  been  said  to  account  for 
the  long,  transparent  shadows  and  the  consequent  depth  and  variety  of 
colour  in  this  region.  Appreciation  of  these  fine  colours  adds  infinitely  to 
the  pleasure  of  life  on  the  prairie  and  under  wise  leadership  a  child  can 
learn  to  see  and  to  express  a  good  part  of  his  appreciation.  Let  the  teacher 
first  practise  observation  and  expression  so  that  she  will  know  beforehand 
the  problems  which  the  child  will  have  to  face. 

Which  part  of  the  sky  is  deeper  blue,  horizon  or  zenith?  Which  is  the 
brighter  side  of  a  cloud?  Always?  Are  cumulus  clouds  equally  rounded 
above  and  below?  What  colour  are  the  shadows  in  a  cloud  at  midday? 
In  the  morning  or  evening?  Shall  we  represent  the  sun  at  midday?  In 
the  morning  or  evening?  Shall  we  represent  the  moon?  How  many 
planes  are  there  in  the  part  of  the  prairie  which  I  include  in  my  picture? 
How  are  these  planes  evident  and  distinct  to  me?  By  difTerences  in 
value?  Colour?  Intensity?  Is  each  plane  entirely  of  one  colour  or  does 
it  shade  from  one  to  another?  Have  I  represented  truly  the  lines  of  the 
horizon  or  the  hilltops?  (Children  are  prone  to  exaggerate  the  slope  of  . 
a  hill.)  What  details  will  add  beauty,  interest,  life,  to  my  picture?  How 
shall  I  break  my  horizontal  lines?  By  trees?  Houses?  Telegraph  poles? 
Grain  elevators?  Straw  stacks?  Human  figures?  How  shall  I  enclose 
my  picture?    Shall  it  be  wide  and  low?    High  and  narrow?    Square? 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  obvious  things  one  must  have  in  mind 
to  be  able  to  express  in  water  colour  the  most  simple  prairie  scene.  We 
must  not  expect  the  child  to  think  of  all  this  before  he  sets  brush  to  paper, 
unless  it  is  suggested  to  him.  But  he  does  respond  to  suggestion  and  may 
develop  no  little  ability  in  observation.  I  have  found  it  interesting  to 
start  a  discussion,  which  may  develop  into  an  argument,  based  on  the 
first  three  or  four  questions  in  the  above  list,  just  before  the  noon  dis- 
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missal,  and  to  advise  the  children  tcj  consult  the  evidence  for  their 
assertions  on  the  way  home.  In  the  afternoon  they  usually  ha\e  some- 
thing definite  to  express. 

With  regard  to  technique,  the  teacher  who  uses  the  wet  method  w  ill 
do  well  to  teach  that — and  similarly  if  the  dry  is  used.  One  wa\-  which 
often  proves  successful  is  to  wet  the  part  of  the  paper  that  is  to  be  sky, 
especially  for  a  cloud  study,  and  to  work  that  up  rapidly.  Then  allow  the 
paper  to  dry  and  put  in  the  ground,  using  the  dry  method.  This  gives 
the  clear,  definite  horizon  often  seen  on  the  prairie  at  midday.  E.xercise 
restraint  in  adding  details,  remembering  that  houses,  human  figures,  etc., 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  efifect  so  long  as  one  paints  landscape. 
Needless  to  say,  there  is  never  any  use  of  the  pencil  in  blocking  out 
masses. 

The  enclosing  lines  may  be  determined  upon  experimenting  with  two 
finders  shaped  like  T-squares,  or  by  the  use  of  the  large  card  finder  before 
beginning  work.  If  the  card  finders  are  preferred  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  the  teacher  to  make  enough  during  the  summer  to  supply  her  class,  so 
that  they  can  begin  landscape  work  in  the  early  fall.  A  construction 
problem  like  the  making  of  a  finder  is  more  appropriate  for  the  winter. 
The  card  should  be  of  fairly  heavy  board,  a  neutral  gray  in  colour. 
With  a  knife  or  an  old  safety  razor  blade,  cut  in  it  openings  of  the  fol  ow- 
ing proportions:  f  in.Xf,  fXH,  fXlf,  fXlf,  fXl|,  fX2i.  Allow  an 
inch  between  the  edge  of  the  card  and  the  openings  and  a  half  inch 
between  every  two  openings.  This  makes  an  interesting  problem  for 
Grade  V  and  this  grade  can  supply  the  younger  pupils.  Finders  of  this 
kind  are  useful  for  object  drawing  and  pose  studies  but  especially  so  for 
landscape  where  the  question  of  composition  is  more  dififlcult. 

The  teacher  who  practises  landscape  in  this  way  will  be  ready  to 
introduce  to  her  pupils  a  new  source  of  pleasure  along  with  work  and  a 
sound  basis  for  the  judgment  of  all  landscape  painting.  We  cannot  too 
much  emphasize  the  importance  of  beauty  of  line  and  colour  in  landscape 
and  the  futility  of  anything  else  where  these  are  lacking.  Criticise  \'our 
own  paintings  for  harmony  of  line  and  fidelity  to  the  qualities  of  colour 
and  mass.  Are  your  skies  transparent  and  your  hills  solid,  or  vice  versa? 
Study  the  effect  of  different  times  of  day  on  colour  and  composition. 
Study  the  simplified  masses  of  roofs,  trees,  windmills,  elevators,  and  other 
high  objects,  against  the  low  sun.  for  flat  tones.  Practise  the  effects  of 
sunlight,  mist,  rain,  sunset,  cold,  and  other  atmospheric  qualities  by 
dominating  the  colour  schemes  with  yellow,  gray,  violet,  red,  or  blue,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  by  trying  distinct  and  blurred  edges  to  the  masses. 
Work  out  the  principles  for  the  length  and  direction  of  shadows  and 
reflections  in  water. 
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Apply  these  studies  to  decorative  panels  and  work  them  up  into 
designs,  using  deep  brilliant  colours  for  stained  glass  designs,  grayed 
colours  in  flat  masses  for  mural  decorations,  fantastic  line  and  colour  for 
chintzes,  tiles,  book  and  magazine  covers.  For  the  lower  grades  plan 
paper-cutting  exercises,  such  as  spruce  trees  in  dark  green,  setting  suns 
in  orange  behind  brown  hills,  and  purple  Rocky  Mountains  with  jagged 
white  edges. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  this  subject  for  two  reasons:  first,  the 
practical  benefit  to  the  child  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  the  splendour  of 
colour  in  the  world  about  him;  second,  the  pedagogical  advantage  to  the 
teacher  who  will  be  able  to  use  this  material  in  any  grade.  Grade  H  is 
not  too  young  to  begin;  Grade  X  is  always  ready  to  try  once  more  to 
achieve  the  tender  mauve  of  the  foothills  between  the  distant  blue 
Rockies  and  the  warm  glow  of  the  nearer  prairie,  or  the  billowy  bright- 
ness of  a  cloud  against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky. 

Plant  Forms. — ^The  flowers,  foliage,  and  berries  of  the  summer  invite 
the  industrious  sketcher  and  one  sometimes  wishes  it  were  possible  to 
keep  them  until  winter  to  use  in  design  because  experience  shows  that 
ordinary  drawings  are  too  indefinite  for  the  purpose.  The  so-called 
"analysis  drawings"  are  the  most  useful  for  design.  They  are  exact 
drawings  done  with  a  fine-pointed,  hard  pencil,  showing  the  veins  and 
edges  of  the  leaves,  the  character  of  the  joints,  buds,  seed-pods,  and 
blossoms,  the  thickness  and  direction  of  the  stems,  and  all  other  signifi- 
cant details,  together  with  a  careful  colour  chart.  The  pencil  sketch  is 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  sheet,  and  on  the  other  in  small  rectangles  two 
inches  by  one  half,  or  any  other  convenient  size,  are  samples  of  all  the 
colours  that  appear  in  the  specimen.  For  example,  the  wild-rose  colour 
chart  might  include  several  shades  of  pink  for  the  blossoms  and  buds, 
green  for  the  leaves  and  calyces,  gray  for  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
brown  for  the  stems,  red  for  the  thorns  and  yellow  for  the  stamens. 

Insects,  birds,  shells,  and  stones  may  be  used  in  this  way.  I  have 
seen  an  analysis  drawing  of  a  crayfish  in  which  the  pupil  found  twenty 
colours.  Analysis  drawings  are  nothing  more  than  notes  and  the  element 
of  speed  should  be  insisted  upon  in  their  production.  Of  course,  such 
work  is  suited  only  to  the  upper  grades. 

For  the  lower  grades,  practise  silhouettes  with  brush  and  water  colour 
or  ordinary  writing  ink  if  India  ink  is  not  available.  This  method  is 
especially  good  for  plants  whose  colour  is  not  the  chief  interest,  and  for 
the  stiff  dry  flowers  one  can  find  all  through  the  winter  on  the  prairie. 

Animals  and  the  Human  Figiire.— The  drawing  of  animals  and 
the  human  figure  is  usually  shouldered  almost  off  the  course.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  pose  either  animals  or  children  and  these  subjects  are  never  re- 
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quired  in  examination.  However,  for  the  enthusiastic  teacher  the  results 
make  up  for  the  extra  work  involved  in  providing  models.  And  it  is  in 
this  work  especially  that  one  is  able  to  discover  the  kind  of  ability  that 
makes  the  illustrator  or  cartoonist. 

Summer  is  the  time  to  practise  figure  and  animal  drawing  and  to  plan 
poses  and  costumes  for  the  next  year.  Study  the  action  of  the  men  at 
work,  plowing,  pitching  hay,  driving,  carrying  water,  or  leading  the 
horses  about;  draw  women  hanging  out  the  clothes,  calling  the  children, 
feeding  the  chickens;  practise  the  children  at  their  work  or  play.  List  all 
the  good  poses  you  can  think  of.  In  the  cities,  too,  there  are  picturesque 
jobs  being  done  and  costumes  that  take  the  eye.  Use  your  kodak  as  well 
as  your  pencil  and  compare  the  results;  then  work  for  the  appearance  of 
reality  that  your  camera  may  not  give.  Study  the  characteristics  of  the 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  foreign  types  and  plan  readily  improvised 
costumes  and  properties  that  will  make  the  models  convincing.  A 
Japanese  parasol  adds  more  than  colour  to  a  girl  in  a  gay  kimona.  It 
gives  an  unmistakable  form  to  the  ensemble  which  even  the  least  skilled 
child  cannot  entirely  miss.  The  interest  in  costume  is  quite  as  strong  as 
in  the  pose  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  cannot  all  have  Eskimos, 
witches,  clowns,  mounties,  and  Turks  in  our  drawing  classes.  This  work 
correlates  well  with  dramatization  and  the  same  preparation  can  be  made 
to  serve  for  both. 

One  who  has  never  tried  sketching  animals  is  likely  to  think  such  work 
extremely  difficult.  A  little  practice  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  begin  with  birds.  Ducks  are  very  effective  even  when 
one  has  little  skill;  chickens  are  interesting  for  colour  as  well  as  form; 
pigeons,  meadow  larks,  magpies,  and  water  birds  are  valuable  for  acquir- 
ing speed  and  skill  in  rendering  form.  Horses  are  excellent  subjects  and 
well  worthy  of  study.  Try  to  show  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
horse  grazing,  working  in  the  field,  and  running.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  good  models;  so  are  dogs  and  rabbits.  Visit  your  friends  who  have 
parrots,  goldfish,  and  Persian  cats,  and  do  their  portraits.  When  the 
colours  are  interesting  as  in  parrots,  goldfish,  and  chickens,  good  effects 
result  from  working  directly  in  colour.  A  pencil  is  easier  to  carry  about 
and  quicker  when  the  model  is  flighty.  Practice  in  drawing  ain'mals  and 
using  animal  motifs  will  enable  the  teacher  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  teaching  this  subject,  which  lends  itself  splendidly  to  paper  tearing, 
paper  cutting,  silhouette,  design,  and  story-illustration,  as  well  as  to 
direct  representation. 


An  Iowa  rural  principal  recently  received  the  following  card  from  the  local  express 
agent:  Sir,  Please  send  at  once  for  the  case  of  school  books  addressed  you.  Charges, 
?1.68.     P.S.— Case  is  leaking  badly. 


Membership  Fees  and  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 

JOHN    W.    BARNETT 
General  Secretary-Treasurer,  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 

AT  the  last  annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Alliance  a  very  heavy  increase  in  the  annual  membership  fee  to 
Headquarters  was  decided  upon,  namely:  for  teachers  paid  at 
the  rate  of  less  than  $1,000  per  year,  $2.00;  for  teachers  paid  at  the  rate 
of  between  $1,000  and  $2,000  per  year,  $4.00;  for  teachers  paid  at  the 
rate  of  over  $2,000  per  year,  $5.00. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  there  should  be  such  a  jump 
from  the  75  cents  per  member  to  the  figures  stated  above. 

In  the  first  place  the  Executive  has  been  increased  from  five  to  eight 
members,  and  next  year  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  increased  to  ten 
members.  This  means  that  the  Executive  will  be  much  more  repre- 
sentative of  all  parts  of  the  Province,  but  at  the  same  time  the  expenses 
of  holding  executive  meetings  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  Then 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1918  a  grant  of  $300  was  forthcoming  from 
the  Alberta  Educational  Association  which  will  not  be  the  case  this  year. 
But  the  main  reason  for  the  jump  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  keener 
workers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
Alliance  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  trades  union  book,  spend  much  more 
freely  on  organization,  and  set  to  work  to  get  some  funds  at  our  back. 

Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  organization. 
We  must  further  extend  our  work  and  consolidate  positions  already  won, 
and  it  has  been  left  to  the  Executive  to  appoint  and  pay  district  organizers 
to  work  in  different  parts  of  the  Province.  Our  power,  influence,  and 
success  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  what  we  put  into  the  work.  The 
public,  and  public  bodies,  will  rate  us  just  as  high  as  we  rate  ourselves, 
and  an  institution  which  is  known  to  be  struggling  to  keep  its  head  above 
water  will  surely  be  judged  as  unworthy  of  very  serious  consideration. 
A  big  job  lies  ahead  of  the  Alliance,  no  matter  in  which  direction  we  look, 
and  we  must  take  upon  ourselves  these  obligations  or  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

Shall  the  teaching  profession  continue  to  be  the  last  body  taken  into 
consideration  when  changes  in  the  educational  systems  are  mooted  or 
become  established  facts?  Are  the  teachers  for  ever  to  be  the  particular 
section  of  employees  singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  retrenchment 
policies  whenever  municipalities  or  school  boards  have  by  wanton  waste 
and  riotous  extravagance  brought  about  a  difficult  financial  situation? 
Is  it  likely  that,  had  the  teachers  possessed  a  powerful  organization,  the 
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school  boards  of  the  West  would  have  dared  to  play  "follow  my  leader" 
in  cutting  the  salaries  of  teachers  10  per  cent,  15  per  cent,  and  even  more 
than  L5  per  cent  at  a  time  when  remuneration  for  all  other  labour  was 
on  the  increase?  Yet  such  was  the  experience  of  most  of  us  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  cost 
of  living  did  not  appeal  to  many  school  boards  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
placing  teachers  on  a  pre-war  salary  basis,  much  less  to  grant  an  increase, 
and  practically  nothing  was  done  until  there  were  indications  that  the 
teaching  body  was  organizing  and  preparing  to  resist  strenuously  the 
brutal  condition  of  affairs,  to  which  by  reason  of  its  obvious  helplessness — 
the  direct  result  of  lack  of  organization — it  had  been  forced  passively  to 
submit.  These  same  school  boards,  however,  who  were  mulcting  their 
teachers  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  craftsmen 
in  their  service  who  were  union  men ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wages  of  work- 
men were  automatically  increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  trades  union 
rate  was  raised,  just  as  the  boards  paid  the  increased  cost  of  commodities, 
printing,  stationery,  equipment,  etc.,  as  the  prices  advanced.  Must  the 
lot  of  the  teacher  always  be  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  undignified,  and  plaintive, 
begging  the  employer  not  to  deal  too  harshly  with  him,  should  another 
financial  stringency  occur — and,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  these  times 
will  occur  again  and  again,  perhaps  sooner  than  some  realize?  Surely  the 
experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  been  a  lesson  to  us  all,  and  if  we  have 
learned  our  lessons  well  we  shall  take  care  that  we  place  ourselves  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  able  to  say  "these  things  shall  not  be". 

But  unless  we  are  prepared  to  plan  and  organize  and  sacrifice  before- 
hand it  cannot  be  done.  Sacrifice!  Is  that  an  appropriate  term  to  apply 
to  our  membership  fee?  I  fancy  I  see  organized  workers,  many  of  them 
earning  less  than  ourselves,  smile,  perhaps  sneer,  at  hearing  such  a  term 
applied.  A  brief  list,  taken  at  random,  of  the  dues  levied  on  members 
of  some  of  the  trades  unionists  will  illustrate  the  point,  making  further 
comment  unnecessary:  machinists,  SL25  per  month;  Canadian  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Employees,  80  cents  per  month;  civic  employees  of 
Edmonton,  50  cents  per  month;  barbers,  SL25  per  month;  typographical 
union  members,  3  per  cent,  of  total  wages;  printing  pressmen,  S1.25  per 
month;  carpenters,  SL25  per  month;  stone  cutters,  SI. 25  per  month; 
railway  carmen,  SLOO  per  month.  In  addition  to  these  dues,  in  practi- 
cally all  the  above  unions  (whose  fees,  I  am  given  to  understand,  are  by 
no  means  above  the  average),  there  is  an  initiation  fee  of  from  $15  to  $50. 

If  a  professional  organization  is  to  be  of  great  usefulness  it  will  not 
be  shown  by  the  number  of  successful  fights  it  engages  in,  nor  will  it 
be  likely,  except  in  isolated  cases,  that  the  individual  will  be  able  to 
point  to  specific  personal  benefits  directly  accruing  from  being  a  memlx?r. 
Like  the  Grand  Fleet  it  need  not  engage  in  many  battles,  perhaps  never 
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one  a  I'outrance,  but  it  must  be  perpetually  on  the  watch,  watching  and 
silently  waiting,  ready  if  occasion  should  arise  to  exert  its  overwhelming 
power — none  the  less  real  though  silent — always  present  in  the  right 
place  and  at  the  right  time,  never  for  one  moment  relaxing  its  irresistible 
pressure  at  strategic  points,  and  never  for  one  moment  allowing  those  for 
whose  protection  it  was  created  to  doubt  their  condition  of  absolute 
security  so  long  as  confidence  be  manifested  in  its  ability  and  the  neces- 
sary support  be  given.  This  analogy  holds  good  just  in  so  far  as  Alberta 
teachers  are  prepared  to  work  for,  give  support  to,  and  have  confidence 
in  the  organization  which  has  been  created  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
teaching  profession,  to  increase  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  teacher, 
and  to  advance  and  uplift  the  cause  of  education  among  us. 

Let  us,  then,  go  ahead  with  our  organization,  feeling  confident  that 
whatever  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  cause  will  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment. The  future  lies  bright  before  us  and  if  we  bestir  ourselves  now 
that  "the  sound  of  the  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees"  is  dis- 
tinctly heard,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  teachers  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Western  Federation  of  alliances,  if  not  a  Dominion-wide 
Alliance,  solid,  energetic,  and  strong  enough  to  achieve  whatever  it  sets 
itself  to  accomplish. 


Bolshevism  and  Our  Schools 

JOHN   R,    TUCK,    M.A. 
Normal  School,  Camrose,  Alberta 

LEST  the  critics  make  too  much  headway  regarding  mis-used  words 
in  the  title  of  this  article,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  the  term 
Bolshevism  is  here  used  only  in  its  ordinary  everyday  acceptation, 
to  denote  the  unrest  and  strife — in  places  seemingly  anarchistic  strife — 
in  the  social  and  economic  world.  This  unrest  has  been  born  and  bred 
of  the  system  which  has  so  well  promoted  exploitation  of  the  individual 
by  others.  We  can  scarcely  prevent  ourselves  being  disturbed  as  we 
study  the  condition  of  the  world  to-day;  it  is  in  many  parts  seething  with 
unrest;  it  is  troubled  beyond  any  period  within  living  memory.  Russia 
is  not  the  only  land  that  is  boiling  over;  this  condition  extends  to  America 
in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  not  solely  nor  chiefly  due  to  the  upsetting 
influence  of  the  war.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  season  so  rich  as  the  present 
one  in  a  varied  assortment  of  conventions,  mass  meetings,  the  passing  of 
resolutions,  bodies  arrogating  functions  to  themselves?  There  has  been 
'an  epidemic  of  this  sort  of  thing.  One  might  be  led  to  think  that  man's 
(and  woman's)  first  occupation  is  to  look  after  such  matters  and  to  let 
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the  high  cost  of  Hving  look  after  itself  or  leave  it  to  the  proper  governing 
bodies  who  are  accused  of  adding  to  it  the  high  cost  of  advice. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  unrest  throughout  the  world  has  at  bottom 
one  chief  cause:  we  have  been  under  a  system  which  encouraged — or  at 
least  allowed — each  man  to  live,  if  he  so  desired,  by  exploiting  his  neigh- 
bour as  much  as  he  could;  it  allowed  parasitism;  it  allowed  the  'beast  of 
prey'  ideal  to  prevail.  The  unrest  under  this  system  was  growing 
before  the  war.  In  Britain  and  various  other  countries,  the  great  middle 
classes  have  been  accused  of  developing  this  ideal  in  the  huge  expansion 
of  the  business  and  industrial  world;  in  some  other  countries  it  is  the 
landlords  and  nobility;  in  America  it  is  the  get-rich-quick  people  and  the 
"captains  of  industry",  all  of  whose  actions  have  been  largely  charac- 
terized by  a  gathering  to  themselves  of  the  national  resources  of  the 
country  and  "mining"  its  varied  fertility. 

Of  course,  when  we  begin  to  say  that  the  system  should  be  changed 
some  will  always  croak  "socialism".  But  some  fundamental  issues 
should  be  studied  and  kept  plainly  before  us.  For  one  thing,  is  man,  in 
his  present  stage,  of  necessity  a  beast  of  prey?  Is  that  really  necessary, 
either  because  of  his  origin  or  because  he  cannot  develop  without  assum- 
ing that  role?  No  doubt,  arguments  can  readily  be  found  to  support 
such  an  idea  but  the  majority  of  enlightened  people,  especially  those  of 
philanthropic  mind,  would  not  admit  that  it  is  so,  would  claim  that 
mankind  has  passed  such  a  stage.  For  years  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  opinions  and  advice  of  various  men  of  the  business  world  as 
given  through  various  media  such  as  the  financial  and  business  columns 
of  the  different  journals.  A  rather  common  note  has  been,  "make  other 
things  and  other  people  work /or  you;  you  cannot  earn  great  sums  by 
your  own  work;  use  the  efforts  of  others  and  you  yourself  devise  more  and 
more  means  to  get  more  and  more  out  of  them".  And,  in  the  business 
world  about  us,  we  do  not  have  to  search  very  far  to  find  how  common  a 
thing  it  is  for  men  and  corporations  to  strive  to  get,  not  a  fair  return  for 
services  rendered  only,  but  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  other  fellow, 
or  "all  the  traffic  will  bear."  And  capitalists  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
thus  exploit  others.  Reformers  and  philanthropists  would  claim, 
presumably,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
that  the  proper  ideal  is  that  each  individual  should  receive  in  proportion 
to  services  rendered,  and  that  in  this  there  would  be  ample  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  the  individual.  The  prime  services  are,  of  course, 
those  involved  in  producing  our  prime  necessities.  Current  events  for 
some  considerable  time  have  indicated  strongly  that  the  deep-seated 
unrest  is  largely  due  to  the  continuance  of  the  exploitation  ideal  and  that 
the  upheavals  are  attempts — blind,  it  may  be — to  realize  the  reward-for- 
usef ul-productive-service  ideal . 
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Now,  what  has  this  problem  to  do  with  the  schools?  How  can  they 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  better  ideals?  It  would  seem  that  those 
studies  termed  "inspirational"  and  those  turning  mind  and  action  to- 
wards producing  something  of  value  to  mankind  should  be  valuable  for 
such  a  purpose.  How  far  inspirational  studies  and  teaching  will,  of 
themselves,  accomplish  this  may  be  questioned,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  years  of  such  food-scarcity  as  1917  and  1918,  there  were  pupils 
who,  though  zealously  taught  patriotic  poems,  recitations,  and  flag 
displays,  did  not  care  to  take  even  five  minutes  extra  for  food  production 
from  their  play  at  which  they  had  already  spent  many  hours  throughout 
the  week.     Perhaps  this  was  "the  spirit  of  the  times"  at  work. 

What  else,  then,  is  needed?  Students  of  education  have  long  recog- 
nized the  principle  that  people — and  children  in  particular — are  sooner  or 
later  moulded  according  to  any  persistent  mental  and  physical  activities. 
Indeed,  we  sometimes  find  striking  examples  of  this  in  unexpected  places. 
A  writer  describing  British  Guiana  tells  of  the  establishment  there  years 
ago  of  nine  gardens  chiefly  made  up  of  cultivated  areas  and  plantations 
typical  of  that  country.  Many  thousands  of  native  children  were 
brought  each  year  by  the  authorities  from  the  surrounding  districts  to 
visit,  watch,  and  take  part  in  the  activities  concerned.  One  of  the  chief 
aims  was  to  imbue  the  youthful  mind,  through  frequent  and  favourable 
contact,  with  a  greater  respect  for  useful  productive  toil — gradually  to 
wean  the  children  from  something  of  an  aversion  for  such  work  on  the  land, 
an  aversion  apparently  due  to  their  associating  it  with  the  slavery  of  the 
olden  days.  When,  recently,  the  authorities  thought  it  necessary  to 
suspend  this  work  for  a  time,  the  writer  predicted  disaster,  so  successful 
had  the  experiment  been  in  improving  the  mental  outlook  of  these  people. 
Apparently  the  Booker  T.  Washington  schools  have  a  similar  ideal; 
certainly  the  curriculum  and  conduct  of  the  German  Volksschule  had  for 
their  purpose  the  preparation  of  the  masses  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
mailed  fist  ideal,  and  they  succeeded. 

When  we  consider  our  school  courses  what  can  we  find  which  may  be 
used  with  similar  effectiveness  on  present  conditions  and  tendencies? 
Shall  we  always  be  satisfied  to  think  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  so 
much  of  the  traditional  type  of  literature  which  holds  up  to  the  child's 
mind  all  through  youth  the  "Puss-in-Boots"  ideal — the  ideal  which 
glorifies  the  one  who  gains  fame  and  fortune  in  some  sort  of  magical  or 
wonderful  way  without  earning  it?  Have  we  enough  on  our  courses 
which  can  be  used  in  direct,  positive  ways  to  imbue  the  youthful  mind 
with  a  lasting  idea  that  the  high  function  of  man  is  to  render  due  service 
for  what  he  receives  in  this  world,  and  that  for  the  majority  of  people 
this  can  be  done  only  by  taking  a  real  part  in  producing  what  the  people 
really  need? 
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Of  the  school  activities  which  offer  large  possibilities  for  arousing 
the  youthful  mind  and  imbuing  it  with  the  spirit  of  producing  and  so 
rendering  useful  service  rather  than  with  that  of  merely  getting  and 
accumulating  I  wish  to  mention  only  the  group  including  nature  study, 
elementary  agriculture  and  gardening,  geography,  the  domestic  and 
constructive  arts.  The  idea  that  everyone  should  actually  participate 
in  as  many  of  such  activities  as  possible  during  the  developing  period 
is  not  a  new  one.  The  daughters  of  some  wealthy  people  are  taking 
courses  in  domestic  science  and  it  is  said  that  the  sons  of  Queen  Victoria 
had  to  work  at  and  learn  some  of  the  productive  arts.  In  such  cases 
the  object  was  largely  the  socializing  influence — to  enable  such  people 
to  have  a  more  real  understanding  and  sympathy  for  others  and  for  their 
work  because  of  actual  participation  in  such  work.  For  the  mass  of  the 
people  more  is  needed,  since  to  them  belongs  the  work  of  providing  what 
mankind  requires. 

In  various  parts  of  geography  studies  we  deal  with  the  productive 
efforts  of  the  people  of  all  lands;  we  compare- — ^formally  or  otherwise — • 
the  various  peoples,  their  environment,  and  how  they  have  used  that 
environment.  We  note  in  current  events  that  the  countries  which  pro- 
duced and  had  abundance  of  our  first  necessity  (food)  during  the  last 
four  years  were  the  envied  ones,  not  those  who  had  merely  stores  of 
"valuables".  All  such  vital  discussions  should  pervade  the  work  in 
geography  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  a 
part  of  the  youthful  minds,  giving  a  truer  realization  that  mankind  has 
made  progress  and  should  still  make  progress  in  proportion  to  the  useful 
productive  effort  put  forth. 

In  the  group  of  activities  coming  under  the  names  of  nature  study, 
elementary  agriculture,  and  gardening,  we  have  a  number  of  points  of 
contact  with  the  problem  in  hand.  In  the  purer  nature  study  the  mind 
comes  in  touch  with  natural  philosophy.  For  example,  in  plant  life, 
the  parasite  degenerates  into  a  low  type  of  life  incapable  of  producing 
its  own  needs  at  all;  the  root  searches  for  its  water  supply  with  great 
skill  and  industry;  the  flow^er  puts  forth  its  best  efforts  to  produce  fine 
fruit.  All  such  should  be  used  to  influence  the  youthful  mind.  In 
elementary  agriculture  and  gardening  such  truths  also  appear  and,  in 
addition,  the  active  relationship  of  man  with  soil,  with  plant  and  ain'mal 
life,  greatly  enlarges  the  scope  and  possibilities  for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  here  advocated.  Of  course,  if  any  of  them — gardening,  for 
example — be  performed  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  little  result  is  likely 
to  follow. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  children  must  surely  be  strongly  impressed 
with  the  effects  that  producing  things  has  on  their  minds  and  spirits. 
How   interested   in   the  doing,   how  elated  and   proud  of  the  result — 
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secretly,  it  may  be — is  the  average  child  over  the  successful  growing  of 
his  plants,  fashioning  and  producing  something  all  by  himself!  Indeed, 
so  strong  is  this  feeling  in  many  adults,  even  those  whose  occupation  tends 
to  wean  them  from  it,  that  we  often  smile  at  them  behind  their  backs. 
Can  we  so  enlarge  and  improve  work  and  its  effects  that  the  pupil  values 
more  highly  his  time  spent  in  such  interests  than  that  spent  in  merely 
getting  and  accumulating?  If  we  could  do  this  and  make  the  effects 
permanent  the  greatest  of  beneficial  and  peaceful  revolutions  would 
result. 

And  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  traditional  idea  that  the  highest 
type  of  development — some  mysterious  attainment  cloaked  with  the 
name  "culture" — cannot  be  had  by  the  means  indicated.  If  what  we 
consider  a  high  type  of  development  and  culture  cannot  be  developed  by 
proper  participation  in  producing  to  satisfy  prime  needs  and  in  the 
realities  of  present  life,  it  is  time  we  changed  our  ideas  of  development 
and  culture. 

The  present  great  unrest  may  soon  subside;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  permanent  contentment  and  well-being  can  settle  down  upon  the 
earth  until  more  citizens  are  willing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  participate 
in  the  production  of  prime  necessities,  and  fewer  look  to  a  life  which  is 
predatory  or  semi-predatory.  This,  at  best,  will  be  a  long  educative 
process.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  the  chief  instruments  for  education, 
they  have  heights  to  reach  that  are  away  beyond  their  present  attain- 
ments. 


Agriculture  for  June 

J.    G.    ADAMS,    B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

SOME  GARDEN  INSECTS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

WITH  the  coming  of  the  warm  June  days  the  gardener's  enemies, 
bugs  and  weeds,  will  tax  all  his  resources.  And  if  he  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  unpreparedness  these  forces  will  soon 
make  his  garden  as  barren  as  No-Man's  Land  and  as  fruitless  as  the 
"cursed"  fig  tree. 

Some  general  measures  of  defence  against  the  insect  horde  are 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  a  short  rotation  of  crops,  ample  manur- 
ing, and  clean  cultivation.  No  refuse  such  as  decaying  stalks  and  leaves 
of  vegetables  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  lest  they  provide  shelter 
for  the  pests.  Weeds,  which  are  convenient  breeding-places  and  feeding- 
grounds,  should  quickly  be  destroyed. 
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One  or  two  of  the  commoner  and  more  persistent  of  insect  enemies 
are  the  cabbage  maggot  and  the  onion  maggot.  Their  life  histories  and 
their  mode  of  attack  on  their  hosts  are  similar  hut  difTcrent  preventive 
measures  are  necessary. 

The  cabbage  maggot  is  a  white,  footless  grub,  the  larva  of  a  two- 
winged  fly  smaller  than  the  ordinary  house  fly.  It  is  hatched  from  an 
egg  laid  on  the  stem  of  the  plant  close  to  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  they  hatch  the  maggots  burrow  down  into  the  roots 
of  the  young  plant.  They  are  provided  with  special  tearing  jaws  with 
which  they  tear  up  the  plant  tissues  and  free  the  sap  which  is  their  food. 
These  torn  down  cells  soon  begin  to  decay  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  rot 
away.  The  plant  begins  to  droop  and  finally  dies  without  ha\'ing  given 
the  gardener  any  previous  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  pest. 

Destructive  measures  are  difficult  to  apply  since  the  insect  works 
below  ground.  It  is  more  successful,  therefore,  to  use  pre^•entive  methods 
of  control.  One  such  method  now  largely  adopted  is  the  use  of  tarred 
felt  paper  discs  which  are  placed  around  the  stems  of  the  young  plants 
when  they  are  being  set  out.  These  are  made  of  one-ply  paper,  not  of 
the  thick,  tarred,  building  paper.  If  but  a  few  are  needed  the  paper  may 
be  cut  into  three-inch  squares  with  a  slit  running  to  the  centre.  If  many 
are  needed  a  special  tool  may  be  purchased  to  cut  hexagonal  pieces  with 
a  slit  running  to  the  star-shaped  hole  in  the  centre.  The  discs,  when 
placed  close  against  the  ground  and  well  fitted  on  the  stem,  leave  no 
space  for  the  insect  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

The  plants  may  also  be  screened  by  frames  over  which  is  tacked  some 
cheesecloth.  These  protect  them  from  attack  by  any  other  destructive 
insect. 

While  the  life  history  and  the  mode  of  attack  of  the  onion  maggot 
are  similar  to  those  just  described,  the  preventive  measures  must  be 
different  because  its  host  grows  quite  differently  from  that  of  the  cabbage 
maggot.  A  simple  method  which  is  effective  in  this  case  is  the  treating 
of  the  soil  with  a  whitewash  of  lime  and  water.  This  is  applied  between 
the  row's  as  soon  as  the  onion  shoots  appear  and  should  be  thick  enough 
to  form  a  thin  crust  over  the  surface.  This  closes  up  all  cracks  and 
openings  in  which  the  fly  might  lay  her  eggs  and  thus  prevents  the 
maggots  which  may  be  hatched  above  ground  from  reaching  the  roots. 
The  young  plants  easily  penetrate  the  thin  crust. 

Another  method  which  is  quite  as  effective  is  the  use  of  a  poisoned 
sweet  bait  to  kill  the  flies  before  they  lay  their  eggs.  It  may  Ix-  made  by 
dissolving  five  grams  of  commercial  sodium  arscnite  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
w^ater  and  adding  one  pint  of  cheap  molasses.  The  mixture  should  be 
sprayed  along  the  rows  or  dropped  in  large  drops  once  a  week  during  the 
summer. 
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'When  hoeing,  any  plant  apparently  infected  should  be  pulled  up  and 
crushed  to  destroy  the  maggots.  Moreover,  onions  should  not  be  grown 
a  second  time  close  to  or  on  a  bed  which  has  been  infected  with  these 
pests. 


Nature  Study  for  June 


PROFESSOR    G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

CECROPIA  MOTH. 

EVERY  June  teachers  in  Public  and  High  Schools  receive  many 
magnificent  cecropia  moths  from  their  pupils;  and  many  people 
who  go  through  the  world  with  their  eyes  shut  to  the  beauties  of 
Nature  believe,  when  they  find  one  of  these  moths,  that  they  have  dis- 
covered something  very  rare.     In  reality  it  is  a  very  common  moth  and 
numerous  specimens  can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  Eastern  Canada. 

The  cecropia  and 
its  near  relation,  the 
polyphemus  moth, 
are  not  only  the 
largest  moths  but  are 
larger  than  any  other 
insects  found  in  this 
country. 

The  best  way  to 
rear  this  moth  is  to 
gather  the  cocoons. 
These  are  abundant 
on  many  common 
trees  such  as  willows, 
maples,  lilacs,  and 
especially  rosaceous 
trees  and  bushes. 
The  cocoon  (see  illus- 
tration) is  one  of  the 
largest  to  be  found  in  Canada;  its  covering,  which  is  as  tough  as 
parchment,  is  covered,  in  its  turn,  with  fibrous  threads,  and  is  attached 
along  a  twig  of  the  tree.  If  the  cocoon  is  placed  in  a  chalk-box  with 
mosquito  netting  tied  over  the  top  in  place  of  the  lid  and  the  specimen 
kept  in  a  cool  place  throughout  the  winter,  the  moth  will  emerge  in  early 
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June.  Sometime  before  this  wonderful  event  takes  place  the  moth  can 
be  heard  moving  about  inside  of  the  cocoon.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  when  the  cecropias  are  emerging  from  the  numerous  cocoons  found 
in  orchard  and  garden  trees  they  can  Ix'  located  without  diflFiculty.  Of 
course,  the  chief  reason  why  more  of  them  are  not  seen  is  that,  like  most 
moths,  they  are  night  flyers  and  are  not  so  easy  to  observe.  But  the 
person  who  watches  insects  around  electric  lights  is  sure  to  see  the 
cecropia.  Magnificently  coloured  as  it  is,  when  it  rests  against  a  wall 
with  its  wings  closed,  it  is  not  a  conspicuous  object  and,  no  doubt,  one 
passes  many  of  them  by  without  even  seeing  them. 

The  beautiful  cecropia  is  one  of  the  most  ephemeral  of  animals.  It 
lives  out  its  little  life  in  a  few  days  and  then  dies  miserably.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  it  to  live  for  any  extended  period  for  it  has  no  mouth 
and  is  unable  to  take  any  food.  Consequently,  the  sugar  or  syrup  that  is 
sometimes  placed  in  its  cage  is  wasted. 

Its  chief  duty  is  to  lay  its  eggs  and  thus  to  continue  the  species.  These 
it  lays  in  a  suitable  place  a  few  days  after  it  has  emerged.  The  eggs  hatch 
into  caterpillars  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Though  the  adult 
never  eats,  the  caterpillar  makes  up  for  this  shortcoming,  since  it  devours 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  lives  and  rapidly  increases  in  size, 
until  finally  it  becomes  one  of  the  largest  caterpillars  to  be  found  in 
Canada.  Although  the  larva  is  so  large,  it  is  seldom  seen  unless  it  falls 
out  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  reason  it  is  not  observed  more 
frequently  is  that  it  is  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  is  very  inconspicuous 
among  the  green  leaves.  The  larva  is  a  highly  coloured  object.  The 
bright  bluish  green  ground  colour  is  set  off  by  a  number  of  pairs  of 
tubercles  on  the  back.  These  tubercles  are  very  showy;  some  are  orange, 
some  yellow,  and  some  blue.  In  the  autumn  it  weaves  its  cocoon,  and 
then  during  the  winter  takes  place  that  wonderful  change  which  is  one 
of  the  many  mysteries  of  Nature.  There,  shut  inside  its  covering,  this 
elongated,  smooth,  green  caterpillar,  with  powerful  biting  jaws,  insig- 
nificant stubby  feet,  and  no  wings,  is  transformed  into  a  moth  with  a 
short,  brown,  furry  body,  long  feathery  feelers,  well  developed  legs,  and 
two  pairs  of  immensely  spreading  wings. 

There  is  an  economic  interest  attached  to  the  cecropia.  It  is  one  of 
the  silk-worms.  The  silk  spun  into  its  cocoon  is  stronger  and  more 
lustrous  than  that  of  the  domesticated  silk-worm,  and  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that,  if  people  had  the  patience  and  the  skill  to  domesticate  it.  a 
finer,  stronger  silk  might  be  produced. 


The  teacher  had  been  tclHng  her  class  about  the  rhinoceros  family.  "  Now  name 
some  things,"  she  said,  "that  are  very  dangerous  to  get  near  to,  and  that  have  horns." 
"Automobiles!"  promptly  answered  Johnny. 


Human  Products  of  the  School  Garden 

R.  F.  MEADOWS,  B.A. 
Principal,  Collegiate  Institute,  Qu'Appelle,  Sask. 

WHEN  the  potatoes  and  onions  have  been  gathered  from  the 
school  garden;  when  the  exhibition  has  been  held  and  the 
products  sold,  there  still  remains  the  greatest  product  of  that 
little  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  To  the  best  potatoes  a  prize  was 
awarded,  the  largest  cabbage  sold  at  the  highest  price,  and  yet  the  most 
important  product  of  that  garden  may  have  received  the  slightest  con- 
sideration. The  uniformity  of  the  carrots  receives  favourable  criticism, 
commendation  of  the  beet  exhibit  is  heard,  and  the  bouquet  of  asters  is 
admired,  but  what  was  said  regarding  the  development  of  the  one  who 
pulled  the  weeds,  and  worked  the  mulch?  It  is  these  girls  and  boys, 
these  human  products,  that  should  be  considered  first.  The  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  secondary. 

Now,  what  can  be  the  aim  of  having  a  garden  at  school?  It  is  some- 
what the  same  as  having  an  algebra  or  a  geography.  The  aim  in  having 
a  garden  is  to  procure  some  effect  upon  the  pupil  who  works  in  it.  We 
study  geography  not  because  it  is  geography  but  because  of  the  pupil. 
There  is  a  boy  or  girl  concerned.  We  work  our  garden,  not  to  have  a 
garden,  not  to  grow  vegetables,  but  to  develop  girls  and  boys.  A  garden 
at  school  worked  by  a  patent  device  that  would  dig,  hoe,  rake,  sow  the 
seeds,  and  harvest  the  produce  would  not  merit  the  name  of  a  school 
garden.  The  only  thing  at  school  that  gives  it  value  is  the  human 
element.  The  piles  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  parsnips,  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  boy  or  girl  who  sowed  the  seed  and  garnered  the  crop. 
The  girl  whose  vegetables  we  admire  is  in  reality  the  only  product.  She 
it  is  who  should  be  judged  and  awarded  the  prize,  if  one  is  to  be    given. 

In  the  garden  at  school  we  may  set  aside  individualism  in  training, 
absolutism  in  government,  and  formality  in  instruction.  We  may 
introduce  in  place  of  these  social,  democratic,  and  informal  education. 
Actual  life  may  be  lived  in  a  garden  at  school.  It  must  be  agreed  that 
educating  by  living  is  the  best  preparation  for  living — school  life  should 
be  a  kind  of  continuous  rehearsal,  anticipating  perfect  action  in  the  years 
to  come.  And  while  referring  in  particular  to  the  garden  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  it  is  the  only  place  where  pupils  may  obtain  valuable 
experience.    But  it  is  one  place. 

Just  to-day,  February  26th,  1918,  a  parent  informed  me  that  she  had 
something  to  say  regarding  her  boy's  decisions.     After  he  had  decided 
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a  matter  he  had  to  reckon  with  her.  I  told  her  that  a  boy  should  have 
some  power  of  decision  but,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  I  did  not  believe  in 
giving  him  enough  rope  to  hang  himself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy  is 
to  hang  himself  metaphorically,  a  garden  is  a  congenial  spot  for 
the  deed. 

A  boy  is  entitled  to  make  decisions  for  himself.  "What  will  you  do?" 
is  a  suitable  method  of  putting  a  matter  before  the  gardeners.  Here  is 
a  group  of  pupils — I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  things  which  have 
taken  place  and  are  therefore  past  the  stage  of  theory — here  are  several 
groups  of  boys  and  girls.  The  general  plan  of  the  garden  has  been  decided 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  One  constituency 
— a  division  for  organization  purposes — is  set  aside  for  e.\peri mental 
work  upon  onions,  another  constituency  is  for  demonstrating  what 
might  be  grown  in  a  home  garden.  Another  is  working  variety-tests 
with  potatoes.  The  various  organized  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  with 
president  and  secretary,  are  now  called  upon  to  select  the  constituency 
plot  which  they  desire.  One  year,  when  there  were  five  plots  and  five 
groups  of  students,  it  was  found  that  no  two  groups  had  made  the  same 
selection.  The  various  groups  had  talked  the  matter  over  in  meeting  and, 
having  considered  reasons  for  and  against  selecting  any  particular  one, 
decided  by  a  majority  vote.  Last  year  in  making  the  selection  there  was 
one  conflicting  choice.  It  was  decided  by  drawing  lots.  This  proved  an 
amicable  settlement. 

Why  did  the  various  constituency  groups  choose  as  they  did?  The 
matter  could  have  been  decided  despotically  by  the  principal,  who  could 
have  indicated  briefly  that  the  members  of  constituency  (A)  should  take 
the  work  of  demonstrating  the  adaptability  of  various  varieties  of  flowers 
for  Saskatchewan  homes.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  being 
carried  out  easily  and  quickly,  but  it  lacks  all  educative  value  excepting 
the  principle  involved  in  "you  must  do  as  you  are  told". 

The  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  at  the  proper 
depth,  and  the  necessary  tillage — these  are  essential  in  obtaining  a 
vegetable  product;  but  deciding  what  to  grow  is  necessary  in  obtaining  a 
human  product.  The  lettuce  seed  under  proper  conditions  will  produce 
a  crop  any  year  in  the  school  garden.  The  principles  concerned  in  the 
growing  of  lettuce  are  unvarying.  There  is  a  kind  of  fixity  in  the  know- 
ledge. But  opportunities  to  decide  are  continually  offered.  Choices  are 
made  every  day  upon  widely  different  matters.  Regarding  the  vegetable 
product,  one  may  know  to-day  what  is  also  true  to-morrow  but  one 
cannot  decide  now  upon  issues  arising  in  the  future.  So  I  am  led  to  say 
that  knowledge  refers  in  particular  to  the  vegetable  products  but  the 
mental  act  of  deciding  to  the  human  product.  This  latter  is  the  im- 
portant one. 
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Last  year,  in  one  garden  program  this  educative  privilege  of  con- 
sidering the  most  desirable,  followed  by  a  choice,  was  given  as  usual. 
When  one  of  the  members  of  the  constituency  which  had  chosen  the  work 
of  continuing  the  variety-test  in  potatoes  was  asked  why  he  chose  that 
special  phase  of  the  work,  he  said  that  one  reason  that  had  guided  them 
was  that  they  would  find  out  for  themselves  which  is  the  best  variety. 
The  previous  year's  experience  of  the  gardens  was  not  considered  to  be 
as  good  as  the  first-hand  experience  that  they  would  get.  It  is  not  strange 
that  that  youth,  when  the  tests  had  been  made  in  the  autumn  and  the 
hill-selected  tubers  were  offered  for  sale  as  pure  seed  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  per  bushel,  although  common  potatoes  were  selling  at  about 
sixty-five  cents  per  bushel — it  is  not  strange  that  he  bought  a  peck  for 
himself — seven  months  before  seeding  would  commence.  Were  not  the 
thought  processes  relative  to  that  choice  of  far  greater  value  than  the 
whole  plot  of  Irish  cobblers,  Gold  coin,  and  Jersey  Royal? 

The  best  way  for  children  to  obtain  knowledge  is  through  the  opera- 
tion of  some  life  principle,  that  is,  the  knowledge  should  be  woven 
around  some  activity  worthy  of  a  conscientious  effort  in  life.  I  am 
certain  that  this  statement  is  very  unintelligible  at  first  hearing.  Let 
me  attempt  to  make  it  clearer  by  saying  that  knowledge  comes  better  if 
it  is  not  undetached  from  life.  Despotically  an  instructor  may  procure 
a  package  of  radish  seed,  give  it  to  a  boy,  and  tell  him  to  sow  it  in  a 
certain  manner;  he  tells  the  boy  to  "thin"  the  plants,  to  pull  them,  and 
not  to  eat  them.  The  matter  ends  when  the  last  radish  has  been  pulled. 
Here  is  another  method.  The  leader,  call  him  a  teacher  if  you  wish,  calls 
his  organized  students,  pupils,  or  children  together.  He  reminds  them 
that  it  is  time  to  begin  preparation  for  the  garden.  He  suggests  some 
schemes.  The  gardeners  may  add  to  his  suggestions.  They  decide  on 
methods  of  procedure  and  an  aim.  They  work  as  a  unit  or  they  may  work 
individually  for  organized  ends.  Officers  are  appointed.  There  is  plan- 
ning, buying  and  selling,  gathering  and  storing.  Many  situations  develop. 
These  involve  various  questions,  moral,  economic,  social,  financial,  etc. 
The  problems  can  all  be  worked  out  with  the  leader's  advice,  if  necessary. 
Do  you  see  that  here  we  lay  the  stress  upon  the  human  side,  never  a 
thought  of  a  corn  cob  or  a  cabbage  head?  It  is  clear  that  the  knowledge 
regarding  the  vegetables  is  obtained  not  for  knowledge  itself  but  because 
it  makes  life  possible?  Knowledge  regarding  depth  of  sowing,  eradica- 
tion of  weeds,  and  selling  of  products  is  woven  around  an  activity  of  a 
life.  The  significant  part  is  the  child  who  is  active,  the  insignificant  part 
is  the  vegetable  which  is  passive. 

The  garden  at  school  becomes  in  this  way  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
pupil,  not  outwardly,  but  inwardly.  It  becomes  an  educative  factor,  not 
a  knowledge  ingredient.    The  vital  functions  of  life  are  involved.    The 
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garden  does  not  even  merit  the  criticism  for  teaching  horticultural  facts 
to  children  who  do  not  need  them.  It  gives  a  rational  education  for 
children  who  will  be,  as  men,  physically  greater  and  mentally  stronger. 
In  passing,  I  may  say  that  the  criticism  directed  at  the  garden  for  giving 
horticultural  knowledge  to  students  who  will  not  garden  or  farm  is  short- 
sighted. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  article.  The  garden 
at  school  is  justified  of  her  children — those  human  products — and  in 
times  like  these  one  can  grow  vegetables  if  he  cannot  raise  a  little  fat  pig. 

It  is  a  man's  job  to  make  a  garden  a  success  by  proper  care,  by  putting 
in  the  right  kind  of  seed  at  the  right  time — it  is  only  a  small  boy's  job  to 
drop  seed,  pull  weeds,  and  dig  his  potatoes  when  the  teacher  tells  him. 
The  value  of  the  garden  at  school  depends  chiefly  upon  which  of  these 
two  views  the  teacher  adopts.  Any  boy,  well-strapped,  will  pull  the 
weeds  but  only  a  developing  child  will  plan  and  organize  the  sales  de- 
partment. Two  years  ago  in  the  constituency  efforts  of  one  of  my  classes, 
it  leaked  out  that  two  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  sales  department,  after 
having  sold  all  the  cabbages  that  they  had  grown,  went  to  the  local  store, 
where  they  purchased  more  which  they  sold  at  a  profit.  I  do  not  com- 
mend this  action  on  the  part  of  those  youthful  business  men,  but  I  do 
say  that  the  business  transactions  possible  in  garden  work  really  help  a 
fellow  to  grow  to  manhood.  Those  boys  were  only  living  in  advance  a 
part  of  life  that  must  be  often  repeated  in  later  years.  They  had  not 
considered  the  transaction  ethically.  But  it  gave  the  leader  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Last  fall  the  members  of  one  constituency  did  some 
real  business,  as  they  often  do.  Those  appointed  by  the  organization 
called  upon  various  citizens  and  took  orders  for  their  garden  produce. 
They  were  selling  fresh  onions  grown  from  seed,  three  pounds  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  the  price  being  the  same  as  that  in  Regina.  Onions  were  in 
great  demand.  The  advance  sales  exceeded  the  supply.  It  became 
necessary  to  decide  which  orders  to  fill.  Two  or  three  courses  were  open — 
first,  to  supply  those  who  were  particular  friends  of  the  students;  second, 
to  supply  those  who  were  nearest  the  garden;  third,  to  supply  according 
to  the  entries  on  the  order  sheet.  I  need  not  discuss  which  of  these  courses 
would  be  best.  It  is  an  ethical  and  business  problem  combined.  The 
students  decided  to  supply  in  the  order  that  the  names  appeared  on  their 
sheets.  In  this  case  the  vegetables  were  negligible,  the  decision  was  the 
real  consideration.  Business  principles  which  are  based  on  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  required  a  certain  form  of  procedure.  In  its  final  analysis  it 
was  a  human  quality  that  the  garden  was  producing. 

The  honest  business  transactions  did  not  end  with  the  delivery  of  the 
onions.  The  members  of  the  constituency  just  mentioned  found  it  a 
good  policy  to  supply  onions  from  the  adjacent  constituency.  They 
delivered  these  onions  and,  of  course,  went  through  the  transaction  of 
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handing  over  the  value  of  these  onions  to  the  producers.  The  secretary's 
report  from  the  producing  constituency  shows  that  eleven  and  one 
quarter  pounds  were  thus  sold.  The  price  was  seventy  cents.  These 
reports  of  the  secretary's  are  interesting  sheets.  As  each  one  is  posted 
up  in  a  public  place  it  is  readily  accessible.  It  shows  the  financial  standing 
of  the  constituency  and  indicates  the  proficiency  of  the  secretary.  This 
work  of  the  secretary  and  the  members  of  the  constituency  is  one  phase 
of  actual  life.  It  is  a  part  of  life  in  the  essential  sense.  The  teacher  was 
eclipsed  in  this  business.  He  was  there  to  shine  if  necessary,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  shining.  He  relegated  himself  to  his 
proper  position.  The  function  of  that  notable  personage  is  advisory,  not 
mandatory.  He,  in  such  cases,  is  able  to  secure  action  in  the  lives  of  the 
ones  being  educated.  This  action  is  best  secured  by  guiding  that  which 
is  interesting;  not  by  commanding  the  uninteresting. 

There  is  one  phase  of  development  that  must  not  be  overlooked — I 
refer  to  the  social  aspect.  Any  scheme  of  education  that  does  not  relate 
the  individual  to  others,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  not  be  tolerated. 
History  relates  the  individual  to  his  ancestors.  Literature  attaches  him 
to  an  ideal  society.  The  garden  at  school  brings  him  into  contact  with 
his  contemporaries.  It  gives  him  neighbours  on  every  hand.  He  cannot 
move  without  being  in  proximity  to  the  other  individuals  who,  along 
w^ith  him,  make  up  the  world.  Robinson  Crusoe,  at  his  algebra  in  a 
modern  classroom,  has  only  a  very  limited  contact  with  others.  His 
x-\-y-\-z  must  be  solved  by  his  own  thought  -power.  He  must  maintain  a 
kind  of  Dutch  neutrality.  But  in  the  garden  at  school,  Robinson  must 
take  cognisance  of  others — no,  I  should  not  say  must,  I  should  say  may. 
He  is  as  anxious  to  be  sociable  as  old  Adam  in  that  first  school  garden  of 
antiquity.  In  the  modern  garden,  co-operation  and  neighbourly  respect 
are  requisite  principles  of  action.  The  frequently  enforced  individualistic 
action  in  the  classroom  is  succeeded  by  necessary  social  action  in  the 
garden.  The  former,  often  necessary  and  sometimes  carried  to  the 
extreme,  is  life  robbed  of  its  most  interesting  element — the  social,  with  all 
its  varying  phases — while  the  latter  is  as  real  as  life  may  be  where  there 
are  others  acting  and  interacting. 

The  garden  work  lends  itself  readily  to  organization,  where  united 
efifort  succeeds.  Organization  is  the  basis  of  efficiency.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  one-man  hockey  team.  This  fact  should  be  learned  as  early  in 
life  as  possible. 

Those  activities  which  stand  first  in  value  for  making  organized  effort 
possible  have  been  most  neglected.  It  is  true  that  these  activities  are 
the  ones  in  which  the  children  are  the  principal  actors — in  my  school  days 
my  teacher  was  the  leading  actor.  I,  myself,  was  acted  upon.  This 
passivity  phase  must  give  way  to  the  activity  of  co-operation. 
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If  pupils  work  together  harmoniously  during;  the  j^artleu  nionlhs  ot 
the  year  for  the  school  years  of  their  lives,  the>'  naturally  infer  that  they 
will  co-operate  in  the  life  beyond  the  school.  There  is  a  great  need  of 
this  hearty  co-operation.  The  ordinary  community  is  deficient  in  this 
kind  of  action.  This  co-operation  and  interaction  of  the  organized 
student-body  has  been  neglected  too  long.  These  pupils  in  their  man- 
hood have  not  succeeded  as  social  units.  How  could  they?  Their  school 
life  did  not  fit  them.  I  do  not  maintain  that  it  is  essential  that  man 
should  know  how  to  live  alone — it  is  exceedingly  important,  howexer, 
that  he  should  learn  to  live  with  others. 

If  teaching  means  as  much  as  some  people  tell  us,  then  the  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  social  spirit  of  the  children,  not  upon  the  recep- 
tive spirit  of  each  learner.  Think  of  two  boys  digging  potatoes.  I  re- 
member two  who  filled  up  some  sacks  which  they  could  not  lift.  (The 
passer-by  looks  over  the  garden  fence  and  says,  "Vou  have  some  fine 
potatoes.  What  kind  arc  they?"  I  say,  "I  have  some  fine  boys.  They 
are  Canadians".)  One  of  those  boys  held  the  mouth  of  the  bag  open 
while  the  other  emptied  the  potatoes  in.  At  this  present  moment,  there 
are  some  thinking  of  the  time  when  the\'  alone  and  by  their  own  efforts 
have  poured  geography  facts  into  unwilling  pupils.  Now  which  is  the 
better — the  willing  effort  of  the  two  boys,  each  one  assisting  in  doing  that 
which  one  could  not  easily  do  alone,  or  the  unwilling  acceptance  of  the 
geography  under  ppnal  conditions? 

The  garden  at  school  may  be  worked  for  the  vegetable  product.  In 
this  case  the  human  result  is  subsidiary  and  indirect.  A  better  way  to  use 
the  garden  is  to  produce  a  human  product  of  the  Canadian  variety. 
What  are  you  looking  for  in  the  garden?  This  will  decide  the  method  to 
a  great  extent.  The  ultimate  aim  being  a  human  product,  the  method 
becomes,  not  one  of  instruction  so  much  as  it  is  one  of  organization  and 
guidance.  Haxing  followed  such  a  method  in  the  garden,  you  are 
rewarded  by  seeing  girls  and  boys  go  forth  from  it — girls  and  boys  who 
are  prepared  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  community  l)ecause  they 
have  lived  a  community  life  where  they  learned  the  \alue  of  others  and 
discovered  some  of  life's  possibilities. 


I  lie  Junior  Fourth  (Grade  VII)  class  was  just  finishing  a  lesson  on  the  significaBce 
of  a  straight  or  a  rugged  coast  line.  The  teacher  had  mentioned  the  fact  that  Cape 
Breton  had  probably  once  been  joined  to  the  peninsula,  and  the  possibility  that  Nova 
Scotia  might  some  day  be  separated  from  the  mainland.  James  looked  unusually 
thoughtful.  Suddenly  he  had  a  gleam  of  understanding  and  his  hand  shot  up  like  an 
arrow.  "Yes,  James?"  sjiid  the  teacher  expectantly.  "Please,  when  that  happens, 
will  Nova  Scotia  be  a  part  of  the  Dominion,  or  will  it  have  a  separate  government  of  its 
own?" 


The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SANDIFORD,   M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

ON  May  7th,  1919,  the  world  was  made  aware  of  the  terms  that  the 
twenty-seven  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were  imposing  upon 
Germany  in  -consequence  of  her  defeat  in  the  world  war.  The 
Treaty  of  Peace  which  was  presented  to  the  German  plenipotentiaries  is 
the  longest  treaty  ever  drawn.  It  consists  of  about  80,000  words  divided 
into  15  main  sections,  and  (a  new  departure  in  treaty-making)  is  printed 
in  parallel  pages  of  English  and  French  which  are  recognized  as  having 
equal  validity.  The  treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 
still  remain  to  be  drawn,  so  new  maps  of  the  world  cannot  yet 
be  made. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Germany  loses  40,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  Europe,  about 
20  per  cent,  of  her  pre-war  area.  This  includes  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France ;  two  small  districts  between  Luxembourg  and  Holland  to  Belgium ; 
the  south-eastern  tip  of  Silesia,  most  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  and  the 
Danzig  corridor  to  Poland.  She  also  loses  her  African  colonies,  her  all- 
Pacific  lands  and  all  her  holdings  outside  Europe.  The  port  of  Danzig  is 
internationalised  for  all  time  and  the  Saar  basin  for  fifteen  years.  Plebis- 
cites will  be  taken  in  Schleswig  and  in  the  parts  of  East  Prussia  adjoining 
Poland  to  determine  the  permanent  boundaries  of  these  regions.  Ger- 
man-Austria is  to  be  independent  of  Germany. 

(b)  Ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  is  to  be  tried  by  an  international  High 
Court  for  a  supreme  olTence  against  international  morality  and  for 
violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

(c)  The  German  army  is  reduced  to  100,000  men,  including  officers; 
conscription  within  her  territories  is  abolished;  and  all  forts  50  kilo- 
metres east  of  the  Rhine  are  to  be  razed.  The  German  General  Staff  is 
abolished. 

(d)  The  German  Navy  is  reduced  to  6  batdeships,  6  light  cruisers, 
and  12  torpedo-boats  without  submarines,  and  a  personnel  of  not  over 
15,000.  The  forts  of  Heligoland  and  those  controlling  the  Baltic  are  to 
be  destroyed  and  the  Kiel  Canal  is  to  be  open  to  all  nations.  All  German 
ports  are  to  be  thrown  open  for  five  years.  The  Rhine,  Moselle,  Elbe, 
Oder,  Niemen,  and  Danube  are  wholly  or  in  part  internationalised.  The 
Vistula  goes  to  Poland. 

(e)  Germany  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  air  forces  after  October  1st. 

1919. 
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(f)  Germany  pays  within  two  years  20,()(H).0()(),0{)()  marks;  the  final 
hill  for  reparation  is  to  be  presented  by  thr  Allies  not  hiter  than  May 

1st,  1921. 

(g)  German\'  pa>s  shipping  ilama^t-  on  a  lon-for-ton  basis.  She  loses 
nil  merchant  ships  of  1,000  tons  ^ross  and  over,  one-half  of  the  tf)nnage 
between  l.OOO  tons  and  1,000  tons  gross,  and  one-quarter  of  her  fishing 
fleet.  Germany  must,  in  addition,  i)uild  200,000  tons  gross  of  shipping 
on  account  of  the  Allies  during  each  of  the  next  five  years. 

(h)  Germany  is  to  restore  to  the  Allies  all  stolen  cash  and  articles 
which  can  be  identified.  To  Louvain  University  she  is  to  hand  over 
manuscripts,  early  printed  books,  prints,  etc.,  to  the  ecjuivalent  of  those 
destroyed. 

(i)  Germany  must  give  "most  favoured  nation"  treatnuni  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

(j)  The  Treaty  of  Peace  contains  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.     Geneva  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  League. 


A  Training  School  of  the  Past 

WM.  PRENDERGAST,  B.A. 

Normal  School,  Toronto 

AMONG  the  several  ideas  that.  Dr.  Ryerson  gathered  from  his  visit 
to  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  1845  two  were 
given  influential  places  in  the  educational  egislation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Province.  He  obtained  the  idea  of  central  control 
and  in  Ireland  he  learned  the  great  advantage  of  having  teachers 
trained.  A  Normal  School  for  training  common  school  teachers  was 
established  almost  at  once,  in  Toronto,  in  1847.  The  Superintendent 
was  alive  to  the  equal  need  of  manning  the  grammar  schools  with  trained 
teachers  and,  in  1854,  suggested  in  a  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
that  a  Model  Grammar  School  be  established,  in  which  the  best  modes 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  be  demon- 
strated. The  School  Act  of  1855  provided  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school.  In  1857  Mr.  G.  R.  R.  Cockburn  was  aj^jpointed  its  first  princi- 
pal, duties  to  commence  later.  Rev.  John  Ambery  was  appointed 
classical  master;  Francis  L.  Checkley,  mathematical  master;  John 
Herbert  Sangster,  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  B.  F. 
Fitch,  English  master;  Emile  Coulon,  French  master;  Alphonse  Coulon, 
drawing  master;  Alex.  Russel  Strachan,  writing  master;  Henry  F.  Sefton, 
music  master;  Henry  Goodwin,  teacher  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics. 
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Sangster,  Alphonse  Coulon,  Strachan,  Sefton,  and  Goodwin  were  also 
members  of  the  Normal  School  staff.  In  1861  Mr.  Cockburn  went  to 
Upper  Canada  College  and  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Checkley  of  Barrie  Grammar 
School  succeeded  him  as  Headmaster  of  the  Model  Grammar  School. 

Notice  was  sent  out  that  the  school  would  open  on  the  second  Monday 
in  August,  1858.  It  did  not,  however,  open  until  near  the  end  of  the 
year;  it  occupied  the  classrooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  what  is  now  the 
Normal  School  building.  The  Normal  School  was  domiciled  in  the 
classrooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  same  building.  '  The  north  building, 
the  one  nearest  Gerrard  Street,  had  been  recently  completed;  it  was 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  Normal  School  and  the  Model 
Grammar  School.  Previous  to  May,  1858,  the  Normal  School  students 
met  in  rooms  in  the  main  building  of  the  St.  James  Square  group,  i.e.,  the 
one  facing  Gould  Street.  The  rooms  vacated  by  the  Normal  School 
were  immediately  used  as  a  museum. 

The  purpose  in  establishing  the  Model  Grammar  school  was  an 
excellent  one.  It  was  intended  to  accomplish  for  the  grammar  schools 
of  the  country  what  the  Normal  School  had  accomplished  for  the  common 
schools.  The  need  for  such  an  institution  was  pressing;  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the  grammar  school  inspectors  was  ardent 
and  continuous.  Indeed,  the  Rev.  John  Ambery,  who  left  the  staff  of 
the  Model  Grammar  School  to  become  Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools, 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  his  old  school. 
His  official  reports  abounded  in  testimonials  to  the  worth  of  his  model 
school — -for  it  was  not  as  yet  a  training  school.  He  said  that  it  would  be 
well  if  candidates  for  masterships  in  the  grammar  schools  could  spend  a 
term  or  two  in  the  Model  Grammar  School  before  entering  on  their 
duties  and  even  suggested  that  Boards  of  Education  engage  only  those 
who  had  done  so.  The  sessions  of  the  Model  Grammar  School  were 
arranged  so  that  the  masters  of  the  county  grammar  schools  could  visit 
it  during  the  vacations  of  the  latter.  Ambery  was  what  the  language 
of  the  street  to-day  would  call  a  zealous  "booster";  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  his  pet  scheme  lay  in  another  direction. 

The  school  ran  on  for  a  couple  of  years  as  a  model  school.  It  exempli- 
fied the  best  method  of  conducting  a  grammar  school  and  was  designed 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  grammar  school  teachers,  that  is,  for  those  who 
chose  to  visit  it.  Then  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  deemed  it 
desirable  to  provide  a  training  class  in  connection  with  the  school  and 
prepared  a  course  of  instruction  for  students  who  wished  to  be  grammar 
school  teachers.  The  enthusiastic  Ambery  stated  in  one  of  his  reports 
that  the  first  class  of  training  students  in  the  Model  Grammar  School 
numbered  twenty ;  he  held  forth  at  some  length  on  the  normal  department 
of  the  institution — ^how  it  w^as  harmonizing  with  the  university — and 
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said  miirh  more  of  a  laii(lator\-  character.  However,  the  fate  of  the 
school  was  predictible.  (irammar  school  teachers  were  not  obliged  to 
take  training,  were  not  compelled  to  obtain  certificates.  A  fiegree  in 
arts  from  a  iini\ersity  was  a  sufficient  legal  (|ualification  and  thus  the 
Model  Grammar  School  came  to  an  end  in  18(>2  or  ISJiii  from  want  of 
patronage. 

A  High  Court  Jucli;v  in  Ontario  quashed  a  cit>'s  b>'-law  a  few  weeks 
ago  because  it  did  not  provide  a  penalty  for  its  non-observance.  That 
is  exactly  what  happened  Ryerson's  Model  Grammar  School.  It  was 
quashed  because  the  regulations  imposed  no  jKiialtN'  on  teachers  for  non- 
attendance.  Twenty-five  years  elapsed  before  provision  was  again  made 
for  training  High  School  teachers  but  this  time  the  training  was  made 
compulsory.  ^ 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  \V.  Odell.  B.A.,  recently  appointed  Inspector 

of  Public  Schools  for  Northumlier- 
land  and  Durham  (Di\ision  II)  re- 
ceived his  elementary-  education  in 
Orono  Public  School  where  he 
obtained  a  Second  Class  certificate. 
At  Bowman ville  High  School  he 
studied  for  matriculation  and  se- 
(  ured  honours  in  mathematics  and 
moderns  at  the  examination  in 
1885. 

For  three  \ears  he  taught  in  a 
I\iblic  School  and  then  entered  the 
ll^niversity  of  Toronto.  Each  year 
he  won  the  scholarship  in  mathe- 
matics and,  on  graduation  in  1892, 
was  gold  medallist  in  pure  mathe- 
matics. 

From  1893  to  1895  he  was  fellow 
in  mathematics  and  from   1893  to 
1896  "examiner"  in  mathematics  at  the  l'ni\ersity  of  Toronto  and  was 
then  appointed  mathematical  master  in  Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute. 

Ha\  ing  been  for  some  years  in  command  of  Cobourg  Heavy  Battery, 
Lieut. -Col.  Odell  was  called  out  with  his  unit  for  coast  defence  work  on 
the  first  day  w^ar  was  declared.    After  serving  at  Quebec  and  X'ancouvcr 


Lieut-Col.  J.  W.  ODELL,  B..\. 
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he  was  given  the  organizing  and  training  of  the  2nd  Heavy  Battery  for 
overseas  in  1914.  He  was  invalided  to  Canada  in  1916  and  from  that 
time  to  demobilization  has  been  employed  at  organization  and  instruc- 
tional work  with  artillery  units  in  Canada. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Artillery  and  in  1911  was  selected  to  command 
the  Canadian  Heavy  Battery,  selected  from  the  best  gunners  of  all 
Canada,  which  was  sent  to  England  to  compete  with  the  Territorial 
Batteries  of  Great  Britain  at  Salisbury  Plain  and  at  Lydd.  In  both 
places  the  Canadians  were  successful  in  bringing  home  the  first  prizes. 

W.  J.  D. 


V.  K.  Greer,  M.A.,  was  recently  appointed  junior  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Greer  secured  his  Public  School 
education  at  Winchester,  Ontario,  and  then  attended  Morrisburg  Col- 
legiate Institute.     In  1903-1904  he  took  his  professional  training  at  the 

Ontario  Normal  College  in  Hamu- 
li ton.  After  this  he  taught  a  rural 
school  in  Wentworth  County  for 
one  year.  For  three  years,  1905 
to  1908,  he  was  Principal  of  the. 
Continuation  and  Public  Schools 
at  Tweed.  The  next  three  years 
were  spent  in  attendance  at 
Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
whence  Mr.  Greer  graduated  with 
first  class  honours  in  mathematics 
in  1911.  After  one  year  and  a  half 
as  mathematical  master  on  the 
stafif  of  St.  Thomas  Collegiate 
Institute,  he  was  appointed  In- 
spector of  Public  Schools  for  the 
County  of  Dundas.  The  latter 
position  he  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  1915,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  lecturing  on  methods  in  composition,  geography,  and  school 
management  in  the  Normal  School  at  Stratford.  w.  j.  d. 


v.  K.  GREER,  M.A. 


In  January,  1919,  Mr.  Albert  Odell,  for  twenty-three  years  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools,  resigned  his  position  in  Northumberland  and  Durham 
(Division  II).  Physical  infirmity  forced  his  retirement  from  an  office  in 
which  he  had  given,  faithful,  efficient,  and  valued  service.  The  rural 
school  has  always  claimed  a  large  place  in  Mr.  Odell's  interest  and,  in 
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Oxford  University  Press 

25  Richmond  Street  West 
Toronto 
To  the  Teachers  in  Canada: 

In  a  few  wi-cks  \  on  will  \k-  away  l<>i  \  nm  lioliilays.  \\  haicMi  jiui  -iiit>  \  mi 
may  engage  in  during  that  period,  we  feel  sure  that  a  jiurt  of  your  <lay  will  be 
gi\en  up  to  reading.  \\  hy  not  read  at  least  one  luxjk  which  will  help  you  in  your 
work  next  year?     We  otTer  here  a  few  suggestions. 

FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study.     Bv  I  .  .MM. Murrv     -  $1.50 

Types  of  Teaching.     \W  L.  H.  Earhari       -       -               -       -       -       -  1.40 

A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales.     By  1..  F.  Kreadv          -  1.40 

Rural  Life  and  Education.  '  By  E.  P.  Cubberley            .        .        .        .  i.60 

How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects.     B\    Kendall  ^:  Miritk  1.40 

How  Children  Learn.     lU  I\  .\.  In. man         - 1.60 

The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School.     Bv  ("..   H. 

Tralion        -        - '-        -  1.30 

The  Recitation.     ByC.  H.  Iktts .75 

Language  Teaching  in  the  Grades.     Bv  A.  \V.  Coolev         -       -       -  .40 

Teaching  Children  to  Study.     By  L.  B.  F:arhart            -       -        -        -  .76 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades.     Bv  Haiiijurton  i^  Smith      -  .75 

A  Suggestive  System  of  Teaching  to  Read.     Bv  .\.  Klxlell       -  1.00 

The  Teaching  of  History.     By  C.  H.  Jarvis         -----  1.25 

Lessons  in  English  History.     By  \V.  H.  Carter 1.00 

FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Talks  on  Teaching  Literature.     By  .\rlo  Bates  -----  $1.50 

The  Principles  of  Education.     By  \\ .  C.  Rucdiger        .       .       -       .  1.35 

Teaching  Literature  in  the  Grammar  Grades.     By  K.  M.  Bolenius  1.40 
The  Teaching  of  English  in  the   Secondary  School.     By  C".    M. 

1  honias           -_._.            -.            .....  1.60 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education.     B\  .\.  Inglis    .       -       -       -  2.75 

The  Teaching  of  High  School  Mathematics.     By  G.  \V.  Evans      -  .40 

The  Teaching  of  History.     Bv  1'..  (  .  ll.iriwdl             -       -       -       .  .40 

FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SCHOOLS. 

Moral  Principles  in  Education.     Bv  John  Ucwe\       -                      -  $   .40 

The  Teacher  as  Artist.     T.y  11.  H.  Home         -    '  -       -  .40 

Interest  and  Effort  in  Education.     Bv  John  Dewcv  .75 

The  Teacher  s  Philosophy.  .  B,\  W.  D.Hvde   .       -'      -       -  .40 

The  Ideal  Teacher.     Bv  G.  H.  Palmer       '     .       -       -       .  .40 

The  Teachers  Health.'   Bv  I..  \V.  Terman        -       -        -        -  .75 

The  Status  of  the  Teacher.     By  A.  C.  Perry .40 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions  which  we  offer.  Let  us  semi  you  full  de- 
scriptive lists.  Many  of  these  books  are  used  as  text-book--  i^r  iri-  n  rMminiinl.il 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Wishing  you  a  very  pleasant  holiday,  I  .un, 

Yours  very  truly, 


John  S.   Irwin 

Manager,  Educational  Department, 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 
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his  opinion,  consolidation  of  schools  offers  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  ungraded  school.  He  would  have  consolidation  ex- 
plained to  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Women's  Institutes  so  that  the  parents 
might  see  how  essential  it  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms  be 
afforded  opportunity  for  a  higher  mental  training  to  fit  them  for  grappling 
with  the  large  problems  that  confront  and  that  will  confront  Canadian 
citizens. 

Mr.  Odell's  ideal  consolidated  school  would  offer  both  Public  School 
and  High  School  education.  There  would  be  a  large  playground  for  base- 
ba  1,  tennis  and  basketball,  school  gardens,  a  good  library,  an  agri- 
cultural laboratory,  an  assembly  room  for  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Women's 
Institutes,  a  moving  picture  machine.  Manual  training  and  domestic 
science  would  be  taught;  medical  and  dental  inspection  would  be  pro- 
vided for;  the  school  would  be  a  community  centre 

.u  o  i:^'/"""^^  '^P°^t  to  the  Counties'  Council  and  in  an  address  at 
the  O.E.A.  last  Easter,  Mr.  Odell  emphasized  the  need  for  immediate 
attention  to  the  urgent  educational  needs  of  rural  communities.  The 
former  Inspector  is  held  in  high  esteem  wherever  he  is  known  That  he 
and  his  work  are  highly  regarded  by  the  teachers  of  the  inspectorate  was 
evidenced  by  their  presentation  to  him,  at  a  social  function  given  in  his 
honour,  of  a  beautiful  easy  chair.  His  zeal  for  educational  reform  will 
be  undiminished  though  he  has  retired  from  active  duties  w  j   d 


Recent  Educational  Books 

Yorf  "pHcetf^r^'r.''^-^''"  "'  '^'^^'-     '^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^''^^^"^  Company,  New 
York,     i^rice  $1.20.     This  is  a  very  attractive  book  for  the  student  who  intends  to 

pursue  a  commercial  course.     The  treatment  of  the  conditions  arising  from  various 

avenues  of  business  would  be  helpful  indeed  to  every  student.     It  would  be  a  splendid 

textbook  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every  student  in  his  first  year  in  a  Commercial  High 

Schoo  .     The  work  is  divided  into  seven  sections.     The  first  section,  dealing  with  the 

importance  of  recording  business  transactions  and  the  methods  of  doing  this,  would 

calcZiont     .h°  '7  ""'''''  —- -"^  -  -y  business.     The  drill  in  business 

studentl      1  ^^^/^'^""d  -^tion  would  tend  to  impress  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  the 
student  has  already  acquired  in  his  Public  School  work.    The  section  on  numbers  and 
processes  will  give  a  good  drill  and  the  special  tests  are  a  valuable  feature.    Sections  IV 
Jffai^s  l^r  IT"^'  '^'^  '°"*^'"  ^  ^""^  °^  information  regarding  the  busines^ 

Sec  ion  in       T"  '"^"'^  ^""^  ^"^  ^'■■^  ^'^^"•^  '''"^  t°  ^^^"•'■^-     The  work  in 

JTZI  r!'''"T"  "^^^^"--^"^^"t^  i^  fai"--    There  are  scarcely  enough  problems  to 
gne  the  students  sufficient  practice  in  the  use  of  the  mensuration  formulae  developed. 

The  World  Book.     10  volumes,  6,528  pages  (two  columns);   1919.    W.  F.  olkJrie  & 

fZ':Z    u'r-r'/r"^^-.    Editor-in-chief,    M.   V.   O'Shea,    Department   o1 
Education.   University  of  Wisconsin;   Editor,   Ellsworth    D.   Foster,   Editor  of   New 

Continued  on  page  686 
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YOUR  VACATION 

Teachers — Spend  your  vacation 
where  you  li^^        We   Want  a 
few  ambitious  teachers  to  assist 
us  in  introducing    a    new   edu- 
cational    work     that     is     pro- 
Canadian,        We   give   you  an 
opportunity      to       make      your 
vacation     Very     pleasant     and 
profitable.      We  pay  R.R.  fare, 
salary    and    a    bonus    to    those 
who    qualify.       Free     training. 
No  investment.     Apply  now. 

GLENN    C.   MILSON 

314    CONTINENTAL    LIFK    BLUG. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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I'ractical  Reference  Library  and  Author  of  Cyclopedia  of  Civil  Government;  Editor  for 
(  anada,  George  H.  Locke,  Chief  Librarian,  Toronto  Public  Libraries.  These  were 
assisted  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end."  One  is  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of 
untested  and  unproved  books  presented  for  consideration;  one  does  not  know  to  just 
what  extent  a  proposed  book  will  meet  one's  needs.  Confronted  by  this  lack  of 
opportunity  to  examine  in  every  case,  one  must  take  the  choice  made  by  someone 
else — or  refuse  to  buy  books!  The  editors  of  the  World  Boo^  claim  to  have  met 
the  situation  by  collecting  a  library  of  useful  and  interesting  knowledge  and  pre- 
senting it  bound  in  ten  volumes.  Here  is  a  set  of  books  with  the  matter  carefully  selected 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Whether  it  be  work  directly  along 
the  line  of  school  subjects,  or  broader  professional  studies,  or  general  reading  upon 
topics  of  world  interest,  one  can  find  here  excellent  material  in  readily  available  form! 

How  often  the  daily  lessons  threaten  to  become  dry  and  barren,  usually  because  the 
teacher  has  not  drunk  from  the  "running  stream".  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  the  teacher 
has  tried  "to  make  bricks  without  straw".  Here  is  a  storehouse  of  information  in 
interesting  form,  the  derivation  of  the  "foot"  as  a  unit,  practices  peculiar  to  insurance 
business,  the  handling  of  cheques,  letter-writing,  story-telling,  poems  of  the  months, 
art,  grains,  imported  fruits,  the  composition  and  preservation  of  foods,  birds,  dogs,  the 
liy,  the  elephant. 

In  picture  and  description  there  are  given  the  stories  of  such  industries  as  coffee, 
lice,  sugar,  silk,  the  lobster,  oyster,  and  salmon  industries;  stories  of  coal,  manufactured 
gas,  petroleum,  gasoline ;  stories  of  how  glue,  cement,  plate-glass,  and  steel  are  made ;  stories 
of  the  locomotive,  the  wireless  telegraph,  and  the  numerous  uses  of  electricity;  stories 
of  the  torpedo,  the  mine,  the  submarine,  the  aeroplane.  The  articles  on  the  geography 
of  the  various  countries  and  continents  are  well-written;  the  maps  and  charts  of  races, 
language,  population,  and  products,  are  accurate  and  up  to  date;  the  special  topics 
(winds,  tides,  climate,  etc.)  are  carefully  handled.  One  notes  with  pleasure  a  good  deal 
of  space  devoted  to  historical  topics  and  biographical  sketches  of  men  and  women  of 
recent  or  present  times.  Familiar  American,  Canadian,  and  British  names  are  often 
met — Roosevelt,  Taft;  Laurier,-  Borden,  Lloyd  George;  "Ralph  Connor",  "Mark 
Twain",  Conan  Doyle,  Kipling;  Caruso  and  Helen  Keller;  Stevenson,  Bell,  Marconi; 
Peary,  Shackleton,  Scott;  Lord  Strathcona  and  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell.  The  Great  War — 
"The  War  of  the  Nations"- — is  treated  rather  fully,  together  with  leaders  who  have  made 
themselves  felt.  Especially  good  is  the  analysis  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  conflict. 
Others  will  be  interested  in  the  accounts  of  indoor  and  outdoor  games  for  children;  and, 
similarly,  the  rules  for  baseball,  football,  tennis,  etc.  A  little  apart  from  these  directly 
classroom  topics  are  subjects  of  a  more  general  professional  character — movements  in 
modern  education,  consolidated  schools,  community  centres,  methods  of  teaching, 
motivation  in  teaching,  intelligence  tests  and  measurements,  spelling  reform,  the  Gary 
System.  Still  more  general  reading  is  presented  in  such  articles  as:  Heligoland,  Panama 
Canal,  Story  of  Political  Parties,  International  Law,  China's  Revolution  and  Present 
Condition,  Mormonism,  Labour  Organizations,  Profit  Sharing. 

The  style  is  that  of  the  well-written  magazine  article  intended  for  popular  reading;  it 
is  both  valuable  and  live.  About  five  hundred  illustrations  appear  in  each  volume;  many 
of  these  are  full-page  sepia  or  coloured  plates  of  fine  quality.  Many  of  the  important 
articles  are  followed  by  a  list  of  "Research  Questions",  designed  to  recall  the  main 
points  made  in  the  article.  Perhaps  these  would  be  of  even  more  value  if  read  before 
the  article  itself.  To  make  the  work  still  more  useful,  113  three-column  pages  at  the 
end  of  Volume  10  furnish  a  complete  index  not  only  of  the  articles  but  also  of  matters 
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Isaac    Pitman    Shorthand 

The    Most    Teacliahlt' 

"I  have  just  received  a  publication  of  the  ( >rcKK  I'ultlistiinj;  ("ompan>'  in 
which  they  state  whenever  a  trial  of  (iregg  Shorthantl  has  been  made  with  other 
systems,  the  results  have  invariai)ly  been  in  favour  of  (iregg.  Our  cxi>erien(e 
has  been  different.  We  feel  that  we  gave  Ciregg  Shorthand  a  fair  trial  when  we 
emi)loyed  a  (iregg  shorthand  teacher,  and  asked  her  to  prove  to  us  by  results 
that  (iregg  was  a  better  system  than  the  Isaac-  Pitman.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  to  know  that  after  teaching  (iregg  in  the  same  school  as  Isaac  Pitman,  this 
Gregg  teacher  decided  to  teach  Isaac  Pitman  in  future." — D.  A.  AfcLarhlan, 
Principal,  Central  Business  College,  Stratford,  Out. 

Send  for  copy  of  "Which  System"  and  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for 
Teachers. 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS 


2   West  45th   St., 


NEW  YORK 


Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand",  $i.jo;  Practical  Couru-  in 
Touch  Typewriting" ,  5jf.;  "Style  Book  of  Business  English",  $i.oo. 


$2.50 


PENCIL  SHARPENERS 

Save  Time- Save  Pencils 
Put  One  in  Every  Room. 


CHICAGO 

Same  as  illustration,  sharpening^ 
standard  size  pencils,  but  wiihciut 
adjustment  for  large  ^j,-    __ 

pencils  and  crayons     -       »pl.lD 

Stops  cutting  when  point  is 
produced,   thus  avoiding  waste. 


CHICAGO  GIANT 

Sharpens  all  sizes  Pencils 
and  Crayons 

Better  machines  with  automatic  feed  etc.  Prices  up  to  $10.00 


EXTRA    PARTS   SUPPLIED 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD 


615  Yonge  St. 


Toronto,   Ont. 
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of  interest  occurring  in  the  midst  of  articles.  Altogether  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  a  set 
of  books  well  worth  the  money.  The  reviewer  would  say  that  for  real  usefulness  in 
school  or  home  the  set  pleases  him  more  than  his  Encyclopedia  Britannica.         e.  l.  d. 

Human  Geographies.  Children  Far  Away,  hy  Ernest  Young.  103  pages.  Price  I5.  6(i. 
Homes  Far  Away,  by  the  same  author.  106  pages.  Price  Is.  Qd.  The  British  Isles,  by 
J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  and  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S.  154  pages.  Price 
I5.  9d.  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.  All  teachers  realize  that  new  methods 
must  come  in  the  teaching  of  geography— that  they  are  badly  needed  and  have  been 
badly  needed  for  some  time.  The  old  rote  procedure  has  prevailed  too  long;  it  has  killed 
interest  in  the  subject  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  But  there  is  a  new  and  a  better 
method,  and  the  books  under  review  are  guide-posts  to  it.  The  description  in  geography 
can  be  made  just  as  fascinating  as  the  story  in  history — it  is  so  in  these  books.  Human 
Geographies  should  be  given  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Public  School.  The  little 
tots  just  able  to  read  nicely  will  enjoy  Book  I;  Second  and  Third  Book  (Grades  III  to 
VI)  classes  will  find  Book  II  interesting  reading;  Third  and  Fourth  Book  (Grades  V  to 
VIII)  classes  will  learn  much  and  learn  it  easily  from  Book  III.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Laureate  Song  Book,  by  Thomas  F.  Dunhill.  Price  3^.  Edward  Arnold,  London, 
Eng.  This  book  follows  pedagogical  principles  of  correlation  in  the  choice  of  selections 
and  provides  just  what  is  needed  for  singing  in  primary  classes.  The  songs  chosen 
are  eminently  suitable  for  young  children;  they  are  of  a  national  and  traditional  character 
— many  nursery  rhymes,  some  with  new  tunes,  are  included.  Teachers  of  music  will  find 
this  book  of  great  value  in  the  classroom. 


Some  Difficulties  in  the  Teaching  of  Non=English  Pupils 

MYRTLE  McCarthy 

North  Ward  School,  Portage  la  Prairie- 

WHEN  I  first  decided  to  teach  in  a  non-English  school  I  did  not 
realize  all  the  difficulties  with  which  I  would  have  to  contend. 
Once  started  at  the  work,  however,  the  difficulties  seemed  of 
minor  importance,  compared  with  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  work. 
Yet  the  difficulties  are  very  real  and  it  is  of  them  that  I  write. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  in  the  teaching  of  language. 
My  grade  is  the  third  and  the  children  are  able  to  read  and  write  English 
— but  such  English !  I  always  knew  that  our  language  is  one  in  which  it 
is  very  easy  to  make  a  mistake  but  certainly  I  did  not  think  so  many 
different  mistakes  could  be  made.  A  very  common  mistake  these 
children  make  is  in  the  use  of  "were"  and  "where".  Then  they  confuse 
"whether"  and  "weather".  The  only  way  we  can  correct  this  is  by 
constant  repetition.  Their  grammatical  mistakes  embrace  all  of  the 
mistakes  that  are  possible  and  a  few  that  I  did  think  were  impossible. 

The  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  words  in  the  classroom 
seemed  too  queer  for  words  at  first.     I  could  not  imagine  where  they 
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SHE  LOOKS  YOUNG  As  a  Girl.  WHY? 

Some  people  look  old  at  thirty  five,  while  others  look  younit  at 
fifty.  Why?  It  is  a  matter  of  prescrvitiK  the  skin.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeiiin^  a  fine  skin  with  care  and  the  proper  use  of 
successful  preparations.  Our  27  years'  practici-  has  proven  the 
value  of  our  methods.  We  successfully  treat  Pin\ples,  Blackheads, 
Tan.  Freckles,  Redness.  Wrinkles,  Blotches.  Crowsfeet.  Eczema, 
and  all  non-infectious  skin  troubles.  Consultation  Free.  Write 
or  call.  Any  of  our  preparations  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier 

for  Freckles'  $1.50 

Princess  Skin  Food       -----  1.50 

Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator    -      -     -  1.50 

Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades    -  .50 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream      -  .50 

Urilejor  FREE  SAMPLE  of  this  Delightful  Cold  Cream. 
Booklet  "G  "  sent  Free  on  re(|iiest . 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59 11  College  Street.  Toronto 
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For  Your  Field  Day? 
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is  not  difficult — here  you 
will  find  prizes  buitable 
for  every  sport  as  well 
as  presentations  adaptable 
to    any    special    occasion. 

Let  us  help  you  to  lay  out  your 
prizes    to    the    best    advantage. 
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For  Running  Races 
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found  certain  of  the  sounds.  Then  one  day  I  had  one  of  my  older  girls 
show  me  the  Ruthenian  alphabet.  This  gave  me  the  clue.  In  the 
Ruthenian  alphabet  there  are  thirty-three  letters.  Several  of  these  are 
various  sounds  of  5  and  z.  Their  letter  p  is  made  like  our  letter  n,  while 
V  is  made  like  b,  and  a  letter  which  looks  like  our  letter  p  sounds  hroo. 
For  those  children  who  had  been  taught  a  little  reading  and  writing  in 
their  own  language  the  spelling  and  sounding  of  our  words  is  very 
difficult.  For  this  reason  I  object  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  Ruthenian 
being  taught  to  the  younger  children. 

Only  the  simplest  language  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  giving 
commands  and  explanations.  Infinite  patience  is  required  as  these  com- 
mands must  be  repeated  and  repeated.  Sometimes  we  come  across  a 
word  which  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  In  this  case  I  have  one  of  the 
few  who  can  understand  it  tell  the  rest  of  the  class  what  it  is  in  Ruthenian. 

Many  a  time  I  have  been  tempted  to  wish  that  all  the  cows  these 
children  herd  might  die  or  go  far  away.  It  is  so  hard  to  arouse  interest 
in  a  child  who  has  been  herding  cows  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
Besides  the  loss  of  sleep — for  they  do  not  go  to  bed  early — they  learn  so 
many  evil  things  on  the  prairies.  If  we  could  only  get  pastures  large 
enough  for  all  of  these  cows  I  think  many  of  our  non-English  boys  would 
be  a  good  deal  better.- 

Another  great  difficulty  in  the  teaching  of  these  children  is  the  fact 
that  their  Christmas  and  ours  are  thirteen  days  apart.  This  means  that 
when  school  has  reopened  for  the  new  term  all  these  children  will  miss 
at  least  one  of  the  three  days  which  they  consider  necessary  for  the 
holiday.  A  week  later  is  their  New  Year  and  again  they  must  have  a 
holiday.  Easter  means  two  extra  holidays  for  them.  Sometimes  we 
do  try  to  persuade  the  children  to  come  to  school  on  these  days  but 
owing  to  over-indulgence  in  the  unusual  luxuries  during  these  holidays, 
they  are  "cranky"  and  unable  to  do  their  work  properly.  While  speaking 
of  holidays  I  must  also  mention  their  wedding  feasts.  These  are  held 
from  the  night  before  the  wedding  until  the  day  after.  The  children 
attend  these  festivities  which  are  held  in  the  community  hall  and  the 
poor  little  creatures  stay  up  the  greater  part  of  the  two  nights.  We  per- 
suade them  to  come  to  school  in  the  day  time  but  as  they  must  either 
go  to  the  wedding  or  stay  home  alone  at  night,  very  few  are  willing  to 
miss  the  fun.  In  the  better  class  of  Ruthenian  homes  the  mothers  are 
learning  the  fact  that  it  is  not  good  for  the  children  to  go.  Many  are 
keeping  their  little  ones  home  so  we  may  possibly  find  in  a  few  years 
time  that  this  will  not  be  the  problem  it  is  at  present. 

The  problem  of  cleanliness  comes  up  a  great  deal,  too.  The  children 
have  so  much  work  to  do  around  the  home  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
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GREGG  SHORTHAND 

in  your  school  stands  for 

ECONOMY  and    EFFICIENCY 

It  means  enthusiasm  and  more  successful  students.  Ciregj;  Shcjrtliand 
holds  its  position  of  leadership  because  it  is 

Easy  to  learn  Easy  to  read 

Easy  to  write  Easy  to  teach 

Superior  in  Speed 

(jregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  a  majority  of  the  commercial  schools  in 
Canada  and  in  the  high  schools  of  7?t  per  cent,  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States  whose  schools  teach  shorthand.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  schools  formerly  taught  other  systems.  Let  us  tell  you  how  the 
change  can  be  made  in  your  school  with  no  additional  expense  and  with 
very  little  inconvenience.    The  advantages  gained  will  be  worth  the  effort. 

Send  to  our  nearest  office  for  complete  information. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW    YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN     FRANCISCO 


FROM   BLACKIE  &  SON'S  LIST 

BLACKIE'S  NEW  SYSTEMATIC  ENGLISH  READERS 

Primers  and  Readers.  .\  systematic  scheme  of  Readin^^  tlial  is  essentially  phonic,  printed  in 
large  type  and  well  spaced,  conforming  with  the  recommendations  of  the  British  .\ssocia- 
tion.     Beautifully  illustrated  in  colour,  and  in  black  and  white. 

BRITAIN  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS 

In  Six  Books.    .\  N'ew  Series  of  Historical  Readers  correlating  Home  and  Foreign  History. 

BLACKIE'S  LARGE  TYPE  SUPPLEMENTARY  INFANT  READERS 

.\  New  Series  to  niiel  (h<-  latest  retiuircmenls.  Sure  to  cluirm.  l-ulh'  ilhi'^t  i.ilcd  in  Black 
and  Wliite. 

STORIES  OLD  AND  NEW 

A  storehouse  of  continuous  reading  for  each  class  in  the  school.    Beautifully  illustrated  in 

colour. 

BLACKIE  S  LARGE  TYPE  POETRY  BOOKS 

A  series  of  graduated  Poetry  Books  for  School  Reading.  In  Three  Books:  Junior,  Inter- 
mediate, ana  Senior. 

LANDS  AND  THEIR  STORIES 

In  Seven  Books.  One  of  tin-  nu.-Jt  successful  Series  of  Readers  ever  issued,  combining 
History  and  (ieography. 

TABLE  TALKS  AND  TABLE  TRAVELS 

.\  New  Reader  for  Junior  Classes.  The  Geography  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  ls.9d.  Fully 
illustrated. 

HECTOR  PRENTER,  33  Richmond  Street  West.  TORONTO 

Prospectuses  giving  full  particulars  cj  ahure  books  post  free  on  iipplication 

BLACKIE    &    SON,     Ltd.,     LONDON,    GLASGOW,    BOMBAY. 
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keep  clean.  In  many  homes  the  father  and  mother  leave  early  in  the 
morning  to  work  all  day.  The  elder  children  must  then  dress  and  wash 
the  little  ones  and  get  themselves  ready  for  school.  A  great  improvement 
along  these  lines  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  In  the  homes  where 
the  mother  does  not  go  out  to  work  the  children  are  as  neat  and  clean 
as  one  could  wish.  They  are  very  anxious  to  be  just  like  Canadians. 
I  was  quite  amused  one  day  when  one  of  my  little  pupils  came  up  to  ask 
me  whether  I  would  tell  her  what  kind  of  cream  I  used  on  my  hands  to 
keep  them  smooth!    Her  mother  wanted  to  get  some! 

From  my  many  years  spent  with  them  I  would  say  that  these  qhildren, 
if  given  a  chance,  will  make  very  desirable  citizens.  Most  of  them  are 
clever  and  enterprising  and  certainly  they  know  how  to  save.  Of  course, 
we  shall  have  criminals  as  long  as  the  children  are  allowed  to  run  wild 
but  school  play  grounds,  clubs,  etc,  will  help  to  remedy  this. 


Notes  and  News 

The  new  President  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  is  W.  F. 

Moore,  Principal  of  Dundas  Public 
School.  Mr.  Moore  has  richly 
earned  this  promotion  and  this 
honour  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
teachers.  For  years  he  has  been 
active  in  the  councils  of  the  O.E.A. 
and  has  given  largely  of  his  time 
and  energy  in  helping  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  profession.  He 
is  a  clear  thinker,  a  forceful  and 
logical  speaker,  and  he  knows 
Ontario's  Public  School  problems 
thoroughly.  He  was  President 
some  years  ago  of  the  Public  School 
Department  of  the  O.E.A.,  has 
served  on  many  of  the  Association's 
committees,  and  has  contributed  to 
many  of  its  programmes.  Mr. 
Moore  has  held  his  present  position 
for  over  twenty-five  years  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  inspectorate 
in  which  his  school  is  situated ;  he  has  served  for  several  years  as  Secretary 
of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  Wentworth  County.     Principal  Moore  holds 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

1919  SESSION    July  2n(]  to  August  9th 

The  Department  of  Education  has  arranged  a  more  interesting  and 
varied  program  for  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  than  ever  before. 
Courses  will  1  e  olTered  in  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture,  Fine  and 
Applied  Art,  Household  Arts,  Physical  Training,  Organized  Play,  Sichool 
Music,  Educational  Administration,  Hygiene  and  Nursing.  It  is 
expected  that  Matriculation  and  undergraduate  courses  will  also  be  given. 

The  complete  plant  of  the  University  of  Alberta  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Summer  School  and  no  finer  place  for  summer  study  than  the 
city  of  Edmonton  can  be  found  in  Canada. 

For  further  inl^ormation,  write — 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Department  of  Education 

EDMONTON 


ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 

^  The  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  under- 
takes to  secure  schools  for  teachers  from  other  provinces 
who  tUfLy  be  interested  in  teaching  in  Alberta. 

^  The  minimum  salar\'  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
in  Alberta  is  $840.00  per  annum. 

^  Teachers  from  other  provinces  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing.  Certificates 
and  testimonials  should  accompany  first  letter. 

^  All   communications  should  be  addressed  : — 

The   Deputy    Minister,    Department    of   Education 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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a  captain's  commission  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  cadet  work. 
Nor  are  his  activities  confined  to  the  school — he  is  an  active  worker  in 
the  Ontario  Library  Association  and  is  a  past  President  of  that  body. 

Miss  Ambia  L.  Going,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Keewatin,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  Strathcona,  Alberta. 

Miss  Edna  L  Carr  of  Ethel,  Ontario,  is  now  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  4, 
Kenilworth. 

Inspector  J.  H.  Smith  of  West  Kent  sends  the  following  account  of 
the  attendance  for  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year  at  S.S. 
No.  2,  Romney,  of  which  Miss  Dorothy  Lane  is  teacher:  "The  number 
on  the  roll  during  these  three  months  was  32.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  30.9  or  96  per  cent.  The  lowest  attendance  on  any  day  was  28. 
The  total  number  of  days'  absence  was  64,  of  which  number  12  days  were 
lost  by  two  pupils  on  account  of  illness.  Of  the  32  pupils,  at  least  10  live 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  school.  No  prizes  or  rewards 
for  attendance  were  ofifered".  Such  a  record  is  interesting  in  view  of 
numerous  discussions  on  the  subject  of  school  attendance. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  published  and  distributed, 
free  of  cost,  to  all  teachers  in  the  Province  a  book  of  165  pages,  entitled 
Annals  of  Valour.  This  is  intended  to  provide  suitable  material  for  the 
celebration  of  Empire  Day,  May  23rd,  but  teachers  will  find  further  use 
for  the  articles  it  contains.  "A  Survey  of  the  Canadian  Campaigns", 
"The  Campaign  of  1918",  and  "Details  of  Actions  of  the  Canadian 
Corps"  furnish  exactly  the  kind  of  material  that  teachers  need  for 
preparing  pupils  for  the  examinations  on  the  war.  For  this  reason  alone 
the  book  is  welcome — but  it  possesses  a  more  important  feature  still  in 
the  numerous  tales  of  Canadian  heroism  which  fill  nearly  half  of  its  pages. 
Of  last  year's  class  in  Peterborough  Normal  School  Miss  Marjory 
Harper  is  teaching  the  "Lines  School"  near  Penetanguishene  and  Miss 
Meda  Goss  is  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Oro.  Miss  Ila  Brown  of  last  year's  Normal 
class  in  North  Bay  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Oro  Station. 

For  Sale — -The  New  Practical  Reference  Library  for  teachers,  con- 
sisting of  six  books  in  first  class  condition.  Will  sell  cheap.  Helen  M. 
Wartman,  Elgin,  Ontario. 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  has  issued  a  most  attractive 
calendar  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Edmonton  from  July  2nd  to  August  9th.  Preparations  are  being  made 
to  provide  for  an  attendance  of  five  hundred  teachers.  The  Director|is 
G.  F.  McNally,  M.A.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Three  graduates  of  last  year's  class  in  London  Normal  School  are  in 
the  following  positions:    Miss  Lottie  Eddie  at  Carstairs,  Alberta;  Miss 
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QUEEN'S  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

In  ARTS   and   EDUCATION 
KINGSTON  ONTAKIO 

The  Tenth  Session  opens  July  7,  and  closes 
August  15.   1919. 

Classes  will  be  offered  in  English,  French,  Latin, 
Spanish,  German,  English  History,  Colonial  History, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Animal  Biology, 
Botany,  also  in  Science  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  and  Methods  in  Education. 

The  work  given  is  of  value  for  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Education,  for  High  School  Assistants'  and  Specialists' 
Certificates,  for  First  Class  Public  School  Certificate, 
for  Public  School  Inspector's  Certificate,  and  for  all 
persons  wishing  to  broaden  their  knowledge,  improve 
their  scholarship,  or  spend  a  vacation  under  cultural 
influences.  Conditions  of  work  and  recreation  ex- 
ceptionally pleasant. 

Fees  and  Expenses  of  Living  very  moderate. 

For  the  Summer  School  Announcement  write  to 
The  Registrar — Queen's  University,  Kingston. 
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Eva  M.  Butler  at  Manchester,  Ont.;  Miss  Bessie  Laidlaw  in  S.S.  No.  4, 
Saugeen,  Ont. 

The  National  War  Savings  Committee  is  offering  a  beautiful  panel 
picture  "Canadian  Regimental  Colours  Deposited  on  Wolfe's  Monu- 
ment, Westminster  Abbey"  as  a  prize  to  school  War-Savings  Societies 
and  Thrift  Clubs.  The  conditions  are  fully  outlined  in  Vol.  I  No.  9  of 
The  Thrift  Magazine,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  this  office, 
free  of  cost. 

During  May  the  "owl"  poster  was  sent  to  every  classroom  in  Canada. 
Any  teacher  who  failed  to  receive  one  should  write  to  this  office. 

Alberta 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  was 
held  in  Calgary  on  April  19th.  Mr.  Misener  of  Edmonton,  the  President, 
reported  that  the  Alliance  had  been  incorporated  and  the  constitution 
fyled  with  the  Supreme  Court;  that  a  pension  scheme  had  been  com- 
pleted and  presented  to  the  Department  for  consideration;  and  that  an 
interview  had  been  obtained  with  the  Minister  during  which  the  following 
suggestions  were  laid  before  him:  (o)  that  a  more  permanent  contract 
for  teachers  be  adopted;  {h)  that  a  teachers'  directory  be  compiled; 
(c)  that  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers  be  provided;  (cZ).that  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  be  limited  to  thirty-five. 

The  resignation  of  the  President  was  accepted  with  regret,  and  warm 
appreciation  of  both  his  and  the  Secretary's  untiring  efforts  and  enter- 
prise on  behalf  of  the  alliance  was  expressed  by  the  meeting. 

The  directors  elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  President,  T.  E.  A. 
Stanley,  High  School,  Calgary;  Vice-president,  John  Schofield,  Edmon- 
ton ;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Barnett,  Edmonton ;  additional  members.  Miss  Kate 
Chegwin,  Mr.  Newlands,  R.  H.  Dobson,  Mr.  Peasley,  Mr.  Roxborough. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  was  one  which  author- 
ized the  Executive  to  communicate  forthwith  with  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association  in  each  Province  of  the  West  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  Western  Federation  of  Teachers'  Alliances,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  a  further  move  in  the  direction  of  a  Dominion 
Federation  of  Alliances. 

Some  months  ago  the  Minister  of  Education  announced  that  the 
Department  would  offer  every  assistance  to  returned  men  who  wished 
to  qualify  as  teachers  in  Alberta.  Several  of  the  veterans  embraced  the 
offer,  and  fourteen  of  them  are  now  in  attendance  at  Camrose  Normal 
School  and  four  at  Calgary.  These  men  should  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  teaching  body  in  view  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  took  them  to 
the  front  and  the  broadening  experiences  which  they  have  had. 
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TABLETS 

as 

TRIBUTES 

The  placing  of  appropriate  bronze- 
memorial  tablets  upon  the  walls  of 
church,  lodge,  college  or  cluli 
promises  to  become  quite  as  general 
here  as  in  "Dear  Old  England". 

In  so  doing  ,we  honor  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  their 
country's  service  and  at  the  same 
time  inspire  others  to  a  like  faithful- 
ness to  the  call  of  duty. 

These  tablets  we  now  make  in  our 
own  workshops,  and  are  glad  to 
furnish  designs  and  estimates  to 
those  who  are  interested. 

RYRIE  BROS.,  LIMITED 

134-136-J38    Yonge    St. 
TORONTO 
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Superintendent  Carpenter  of  Edmonton  and  Inspector  Gorman  of 
Calgary  have  recently  returned  from  an  extensive  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  Eastern  Canada  in  the  course  of  which  they  made  a 
close  study  of  several  educational  systems.  On  April  25th  Mr.  Carpenter 
gave  a  lecture  before  the  Teachers'  Club  of  Edmonton  on  "Educational 
Methods  in  the  United  States". 


Early  in  April  representatives  of  the  National  Y.W.C.A.  visited  the 
Camrose  Normal  School  in  the  interests  of  the  Students'  Missionary 
Movement.  An  objective  of  $300  to  assist  the  cause  was  set  by  the 
students.  The  whole  amount  has  been  promised  and  will  be  paid  before 
the  end  of  the  term. 

The  Women  Teachers'  Association  of  Edmonton  was  recently 
favoured  by  an  address  from  Prof.  E.  K.  Broadus  who  left  on  May  1st  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Oxford  University  on  "The  History  of  the 
Poet-Laureateship  ". 

The  students  and  alumni  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School  are  planning 
to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  for  graduates  who  fell  at  the  front. 

The  Dramatic  Society  of  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  pre- 
sented three  plays  on  Thursday  evening,  April  17th,  under  the  director- 
ship of  Mr.  E.  C.  Davis. 

Continued  on  page  700 
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A  PICTURE  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


The  National  War-Saving's 
Committee  is  offeriiig;  a  prize  to 
si'hools  ill  wiiich  all  the  members 
ot'  the  War-Saving's  Society  or 
Thrift  Club  are  systematic  savers. 
Pull  particulars  of  the  conditions 
will  be  found  in  The  Thrift 
Magazine  for  May   1st. 

This  prize  is  a  picture,  27 
inches  high  and  12  inches  wide, 
and  in  colours.  It  shows  the 
standards  of  the  Canadian  battal- 
ions draped  on  Wolfe's  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
soldiers  who  left  them  there  must 
have  had  some  such  thoughts  as 
these  :— 

"General  Wolfe,  }Ou  gave  your 
life  for  Canada  in  1759.  We,  of 
varied  ancestry  but  all  Canadians 
in  affection,  in  spirit,  in  devotion, 
are  on  our  waj'  to  Flanders  and  to 
PVance  to  fight  for  the  defence  of 
the  glorious  heritage  you  and  your 
soldiers  won  for  us.  Some  of  us 
will  lay  down  our  lives  for  Canada 
as  you  did.  To  preserve  our  re- 
g'imental  colours  from  the  mud  and 
the  slime  of  the  trenches  we  leave 
them  here  in  your  care  until  our 
battalion  returns  victorious  from 
the  Front.  " 


If  you  have  not  yet  formed  a  War-Savings 
Society  or  a  Thrift  Club  in  your  school,  why  not 
do  so  at  once  and  secure  this  picture?  It  will 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  classroom. 

If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  every  issue  of  The  Thrift 
Magazine  and  a  copy  each  of  the  squirrel,  the  circus,  and  the  owl 
posters,   write  to 

FACULTY    OF    EDUCATION    BUILDING 
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Manitoba 

The  annual  Convention  of  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association 
was  held  in  Winnipeg,  April  22nd  to  24th.  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ever  held  here,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  interest  charac- 
terized all  sessions.  The  addresses  of  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson  of  Regina 
were  very  fine  indeed.    The  following  extracts  may  be  of  interest: 

"Why  does  the  superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asylum  get  more  than  a  school  super- 
intendent? It  is  true  that  teachers  are  underpaid.  It  may  be  because  public  opinion 
does  not  appreciate  what  the  teachers  are  doing.  It  may  be  also  because  the  teachers 
have  not  put  their  best  effort  into  their  work.  Salaries  in  the  three  prairie  Provinces 
should  be  standardized  so  that  members  of  the  profession  could  better  co-operate. 
The  teachers  will  carry  on  because  they  know  it  is  their  duty,  although  they  receive  a 
mere  pittance.  They  are  inspired  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  will  not  desert  now  in 
this  period  of  reconstruction  when  the  school  will  be  the  centre  of  citizenship  training. 
Near  Regina  is  a  stock  farm,  the  animal  custodian  of  which  receives  $1,200  a  year. 
The  teacher  for  the  same  district  received  $960.  When  a  question  of  increase  was 
breached  the  owner  of  the  farm  objected.  One  day  a  man  asked  him  if  care  of  his 
children  wasn't  worth  as  much  as  the  care  of  his  livestock.  The  livestock  man  said 
that  the  matter  had  never  occurred  to  him  in  that  light  before  and  he  guessed  it  was. 
The  teacher  received  an  increase  in  salary." 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  M.E.A. 
for  the  coming  year:  Honorary  president,  Hon.  R.  S.  Thornton;  President, 
A.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brandon;  first  Vice-president,  A.  E. 
Hearn,  Winnipeg;  second  Vice-president,  Miss  J.  M.  Brown,  Winnipeg; 
Secretary,  P.  D.  Harris,  Winnipeg;  Treasurer,  E.  J.  Motley,  Winnipeg; 
Auditor,  R.  H.  Smith,  Winnipeg;  ex-ofificio,  J.  A.  Gordon,  Manitou;  and 
the  following:  S.  H.  Forrest,  Souris;  H.  W.  Coxsmith,  High  Bluff;  W.  B. 
Beer,  Brandon;  S.  Burland,  Stonewall;  Miss  A.  Clarke,  Brandon;  Miss 
F.  M.  Cochrane,  Hamiota;  R.  Goulet,  St.  Boniface;  Miss  N.  Holden, 
Clearwater;  V.  W.  Jackson,  Agricultural  College;  Miss  M.  Johnson, 
Hazel  Ridge;  Bro.  Joseph  Fink,  St.  Boniface;  F.  A.  Justus,  Tyndal;  S.  E. 
Lang,  Winnipeg;  E.  K.  Marshall,  Portage  la  Prairie;  Dr.  W.  A.  Mclntyre, 
Winnipeg;  Miss  E.  Moore,  F.  A.  Neelin,  S.  T.  Newton,  E.  D.  Parker, 
Winnipeg;  Professor  A.  J.  Perry,  University  of  Manitoba;  J.  C.  Pincock, 
Winnipeg;  Miss  Irene  Scale,  Dauphin;  W.  J.  Sisler,  Winnipeg;  H.  A. 
Stokes,  Selkirk;  B.  A.  Tingley,  Brandon;  Professor  L.  H.  Warren,  John 
WolkofT,  Winkler;  D.  S.  Woods,  Miami;  and  D.  J.  Wright,  Winnipeg. 

For  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and  efficiency  of  the  profession, 
more  than  eight  hundred  Public  and  High  School  teachers  organized 
themselves  into  the  "Federation  of  Manitoba  Teachers'  Associations". 
The  provisional  constitution  was  changed  somewhat  and  when  altered 
was  almost  unanimously  agreed  upon.  The  new  officers  of  this  body  are: 
President,  H.  W.  Huntley,  Winnipeg;  Vice-president,  Miss  B.  Stewart, 
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Have  you  read  the 

information  given]  on 

the  inside  front  cover 

and  on  page  683  of 

this  issue? 

School  of  Physical  Education 

McGlLL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL 

9th   SESSION 

Course   1   (8  niontlis) 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational 
Gymnastics  (Swedish). including  Danxinc 
and  Games,  Physiologv,  Anatomy, 
Hygiene,  Anthropometry,  etc 

Exceptional  facilities  for  practice 
teaching  under  supervision. 

Course  11 

The  Course  in  Massage,  Electro- and 
Mechano-Therapy,  Medical  and  Ortho- 
paedic Gymnastics,  etc.,  which  may  be 
taken  separately,  covers  a  period  of  seven 
months. 

Excellent  clinical  experience  at  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital.  Thorough 
training  for  private  and  military  practice. 

Apply   to   the  Secretary 

School  of  Physical    Education 
Royal  Victoria  College 
McGill  University 
MONTREAL  -  -  T.Q. 


has  the  following  publications  for  teachers'  use. 

On  Pronouncing  Latin 15  centa. 

English  in  Secondary  Schools 15  cents. 

The  Development  of  the  Imperial  Conference 15  cents. 

The  Phonetic  Alphabet 10  cents. 

Elementary   Geography 15  cents. 

Geographical  Nature  Study 10  cents. 

Seat  Work  for  Junior  Grades 15  cents. 

Rainfall  Maps  of  any  of  the  continents 10  cents  per  dozen. 


The    prices   quoted   include    postage. 
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Winnipeg;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Nason,  Deloraine;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Marsh, 
Belmont;  and  J.  King,  Brandon;  W.  Cummings,  Teulon;  W.  N.  Denike, 
Winnipeg;  Miss  Yeman,  Souris;  E.  K.  Marshall,  Portage  la  Prairie;  and 
Miss  Moore,  Winnipeg. 

The  Federation  has  announced  a  progressive,  constructive  policy.  It 
purposes  to  issue  a  number  of  bulletins  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
local  associations.  The  editor  of  "The  Bulletin"  is  E.  K.  Marshall  of 
Portage  la  Prairie.  Publicity,  educational,  and  legislative  committees 
were  appointed  and  a  general  campaign  is  in  progress.  It  is  hoped  that 
soon  the  three  provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  will  have 
Federations  working  along  similar  lines.  In  fact,  the  more  optimistic 
look  forward  to  a  Dominion-wide  alliance  of  all  the  teachers'  organiza- 
tions in  Canada. 

Quebec 

Principal  W.  P.  Percival,  B.A.,  of  Cowansville  Academy,  has  been 
appointed  lecturer  in  mathematics  at  Macdonald  College,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded as  Principal  of  Cowansville  Academy  by  C.  S.  Douglas,  B.A.,  who 
has  been  Principal  of  Sutton  and  Danville  Academies,  but  is  at  present 
teaching  in  the  Khaki  .College  overseas. 

Principal  A.  W.  Lang,  B.A.,  of  Ormstown  Academy  will  succeed 
Principal  Atkinson  of  Kensington  Public  School,  Montreal  West. 
Principal  Atkinson  becomes  the  first  Principal  of  West  Hill  High  School 
Montreal,  West. 

Gordon  Hatcher,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  Westmount  High  School  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  Sherbrooke  High  School,  the  assistant  principal 
being  Mr.  S.  J.  MacGowan,  who  was  the  former  Principal  of  Buckingham 
Academy. 

Principal  Lockhart  of  Sherbrooke  High  School  has  received  a  position 
as  lecturer  in  elementary  education  at  Macdonald  College. 

Principal  H.  D.  Wells,  B.A.,  of  Gault  Institute,  Valleyfield,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  Westmount  High  School. 

P.  S.  Dobson,  M.A.,  former  assistant  at  Stanstead  College  will  be 
Principal  of  Alma  Ladies'  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

A.  D.  Hogg,  at  present  assistant  at  Lachute  Academy  will  take  up 
similar  work  in  St.  Lambert  High  School. 

J.  T.  Allan,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Cookshire  Academy,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Commercial  and  Technical  High  School,  Montreal. 

Ethel  G.  Ellison,  at  present  Principal  of  Clarenceville  Model  School, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Lachine  High  School. 

William  M.  McBain  has  resigned  his  position  at  Sawyerville. 

Ormstown  Academy  will  have  a  new  principal  next  year  in  the  Rev. 
C.  Haughton,  a  Presbyterian  minister  now  living  at  Avoca. 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated  1832 
rapilal   $»,700,000  lt<-s<-rvr   iiiul    l'n<livi<li-<l    IVoflls   oxr   $IS,()0(),000 

Nineteen  Branches  in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts  Invited 

Bloor  and  Spadina  Branch.  L.  B.  C.  McMann,  Manager. 


<glcn  iHator, 

651,  SPADINA    AVE.,  TORONTO. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Principal  -  iMiss  J.  J.   STl'ART 

(successor  to  miss  veals) 

classical  tripos.  cambridce  university.  ensland. 

larsk.  well-ventilated  house.  pleasantly  situated, 
highly  qualified  staff  of  canadian  and  european  teachers, 
the  curriculum  shows  close  touch  with  modern  thought 
and  education.  preparation  for  matriculation  exam- 
inations, special  attention  6iven  to  individual  needs, 
outdoor  games. 

PROSPECTUS   FROM    MISS   STUART 


"III  my  estimation  your  method  of  teaching 
languages  is  the  only  'natural'  one.  Thecon- 
^  iclion  grows  on  me  with  the  years.  It  is  more 
than  12  years  since  1  first  became  acquainted 
with  it,  having  studied  since  then  Spanish. 
French  and  Latin. "^ — 

Rev.  J.  \V.  FosTEji.  Marianna,  Florida, 


LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mall 

L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY 


OTTAWA 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Viiittr:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toront* 

A  Residential  School  forGirfs 

Young  Children  alto  recalved 

"Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

-*-  >ity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing drawing,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 
TORONTO 


MATERIALS 

For    Biology 


1.  MirK<)S(  OPE  SLIDES 

2.  LANTEHN  SLIDES 

3.  LIVE  PLANTS 

4.  LIVE  AMiMALS 

5.  PRESERVED  MATERIALS 

6.  PRESSED  FLf)AV  ERS 

7.  BIOLOfilCAL  ROOKS 

8.  BIOLOGICAL  APPARATUS 

We  are  biologists,  and  we  specialize 
in  Supplies  for  Biologists. 

The    Chicago    Biological 

Supply  Hoii.se 

550,=>  A:  .S508    Kiinhark  Ave. 

CHICAGO,    111. 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education 


Teaching  Days   lor   1919 


High,  Continuation,  Public  and  Separate  Schools  have 
the  following  number  of  teaching  days  in  1919  : 

January 21     July 

February 20    August 

March 21     Sept 21 

April 16    October 23 

May 22     November 20 

June 19     December 16 

119  80 

Total ...199 


Dates  of  Opening  and  Closing 

Open 3rd   January     Close 18th  April 

Reopen 28th  April     Close 27th  June 

Reopen 2nd  September    Close 22nd  December 


Note — Easter  holidays  (18th  April  to  27th  April,  inclusive),  Midsummer 
holidays  [from  28th  June  to  1st  September,  inclusive],  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  holidays  (first  two  days  of  January,  1919,  and  23rd 
December,  1919,  to  4th  January,  1920,  inclusive),  all  Saturdays  and 
Local  Municipal  Holidays,  Dominion  or  Provincial  Public  Fast  or 
Thanksgiving  Days,  Victoria  Day,  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Birthday  (Saturday,  24th  May),  the  King's  Birthday  (Tuesday, 
3rd  June),  and  Labour  Day  [1st  Monday  (1st)  of  September],  are  holi- 
days in  the  High,  Continuation,  Public,  and  Separate  Schools,  and  no 
other  days  can  be  deducted  from  the  proper  divisor  except  the  days 
on  which  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  held.  The  above-named  holidays 
are  taken  into  account  in  this  statement,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  1919, 
except  any  Public  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Day,  or  Local  Municipal  holi- 
day.    Neither  Arbor  Day  nor  Empire  Day  is  a  holiday. 
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